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An  Actual  Experience 

FEW  days  ago  I  dropped  into  the 
photographic    department    of  the 
greatest  news  agency  in  the  world« 

Believe  me,  the  fellow  who  showed  me 
around  was  very  courteousj  but  one  of  the 
keenest  buyers  I  have  met,  only  he  took 
me  for  a  visiting  photographer.  He  vras 
proud  to  show  me  his  well  appointed  stock 
room  full  of 

Cyko  Paper 

*^You  just  told  me  your  deputmeiit  was  con- 
pdled  to  buy  the  lowest  priced  goods  obtainable," 
I  lemarkf  "yet  you  arc  using  Cyko."  "Yes," 
he  answered,  "I  have  tried  all  the  papers  on  the 
market  and  Cvko  is  the  lowett  priced.  Every 
sheet  metns  a  good  print-^b  «raste,  no  lojs  of 
dme*  Rejected  prints  and  lost  time  are  worth 
money  to  us." 

This  fellow  could  tell  Cyko  in  the  dark 
by  sensing,  and  he  proved  it  to  me  I 
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m.  n      AliSCO  .CompaiO^,  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 
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PURGING  THE  PROFESSION 


For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  demand  among  photog- 
raphers lor  a  fuller  recognition  of 
their  rhopcn  profession.  Many  photog- 
rrij)lHr>  have  spent  the  best  years  of 
I  heir  hvcs  trying  to  elevate  photog- 
raphy among  the  arts.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  foundinp;  of  an  academy  and  the 
conferring  of  degrees,  following  the 
example  of  painters  and  architects. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  the 
time  had  not  quite  arrived. 

Photography  has  not  yet  found 
its  level.  There  is  too  wide  a  gap 
between  the  man  who  is  ever  striving 
to  excel  in  his  work  and  uphold 
thf  (!i^tiit\  of  liis  (ailing  and  the 
man  who  employs  unscrupulous  agents 
to  secure  business  on  a  questionable 
basis. 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  prevails  that 
photography  offers  an  oi>eniii^j  to 
an  easy  nuthod  of  makiim  money 
and  without  the  bollier  ol  having  to 
spend  much  time  or  study  in  learning 
the  details  of  its  practice.  So  many 
men  drift  into  the  busine^  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  its  requirements 
and  arc  content  to  struggle  along 
imthout  seddng  to  know  more.  It 
would  be  very  different  if  photog- 


raplur^,  like  doctors  and  lawyers,  had 
to  qualify  before  an  examining  board 
as  to  their  qualifications  before  being 
allowed  to  ply  their  profession. 

Another  factor  that  tends  to  cheapen 
photography  as  a  profession  is  the 
ease  with  which  a  line  of  photographic 
goods  can  be  obtained  on  credit.  A 
man  havin*;  failed  in  other  lines  of 
business  can  get  a  studio  on  the  pay- 
b>-and-by  plan,  get  apparatus  and 
materials  on  credit,  and  proceed  to 
make  photographs.  If  he  succeeds 
well  and  pood,  he  will  pay  the  stock 
house  and  studio  owner,  but  if  not, 
which  is  the  more  likely,  he  simply 
moves  on  and  leaves  his  bills  unpaid, 
and  these,  of  course,  ha\'e  to  he  paid 
indirectl\  by  those  who  are  doing  a 
legitimate  business. 

Until  there  is  a  better  organization 
and  (loser  codperation  between  every 
body  of  i)hoto;:ra]ihers.  and  also  be- 
tween j)hotogra|)hi(  nianulaclurers  and 
dealers,  these  uns.at(slactory  conditions 
will  prevail.  Irresponsible,  incompe- 
tent, and  unscrupulous  men  will  float 
in  and  i  >ut  of  the  profession  castin«r  a 
stigma  upon  every  hard-working  and 
painstaking  photographer,  and  photog- 
raphy will  remun  in  its  present  un- 
satisfactory status. 
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MASTERS  m  PORTRAITURE— GILBERT  STUART 


B¥  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


With  the  exception  nf  Sarf^enl. 
Gilbert  Stuart  is  without  doubt 
America's  foremost  portrait  painter. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  believers  in 
American  art  to  know  that  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island  as  early  as  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  painted  :\<.  fluently  and 
masterly  as  any  of  the  later  men. 

Stuart  is  known  to  the  iBceneral 
public  principally  throuj^h  his  numer- 
ous portraits  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Washington  As  a  young  man  he 
had  gone  to  England,  and  there 
had  still  met  personally  the  great 
exponents  of  the  English  school — 
Reynolds.  Gainsboroitf^h.  I.awrcncr. 
Hrniainiii  West,  and  Kaeburn.  I  rom 
these  masters  lie  acquired  his  sure- 
ness  of  touch.  Few  painters  have 
ever  produced  masterpieces  with  such 
simple  means  and  certainty  of  aim. 
He  had  no  ambition  beyt)nd  being 
a  portrait  painter,  and,  besides  a  few 
full  lengths  and  half  lengths,  painted 
nothing  but  bust  portraits.  The  head 
was  the  main  thing  to  him.  He  did 
not  care  for  any  particular  lighting, 
but  used  the  ordinary  tt)p  light,  which 
reveal-  In  features  in  a  cool  diiTu.sed 
light  \vilhnv;i  heav)  shadows.  Xor 
did  he  indnlLa'  in  an\'  special  variety 
of  attitudes  and  poses,  but  used  with 
preference  the  three-quarter  view  and 
the  pyramidal  idea  of  compi)siti()n. 
He  knew  the  construction  of  a  head, 
and  painted  flesh  with  admirable  skill. 
His  flesh  painting  reminds  one  of 
Rubens  and  Ettie,  it  is  so  fresh  and 
transparent,  so  full  of  warnith  and 
vitalify  but  it  also  has  the  same 
shortcoming.  Stuart  gives  to  all 
sitters,  old  men  and  young  women 
alike,  a  peculiar  rosy  complexion, 
absolutely  untrue  to  the  average  flesh 


lints  we  encounter  in  daily  life  and 
society.  It  was  a  sort  of  iciealization. 
denoting  health  and  energy,  which 
at  times,  however,  refuted  its  own 
purpose.  His  Washingtons,  with  pink 
nt)se  and  cheeks,  look  a  trifle  t  IT(  mi- 
nate.  Of  course,  we  do  not  notice 
this  delkiency  in  the  reproductions, 
and  it  is  only  their  black  and  white 
ciTect  which  concerns  US.  A  study 
of  his  heads  reveals  two  striking  facul- 
ties. The  accuracy  of  drawing  in  paint 
(the  lines  in  his  paintings  are  all  pro- 
duced b)  juxtaposition  of  tints,  not 
by  actually  drawn  lines,  and  in  that 
way  bear  dose  resemblance  to  photo- 
graphic texture^  and  the  tjift  of 
conveying  ( haracler  and  facial  expres- 
sion. His  portraits  impress  us  as 
being  tj'pical,  one  might  say  com|)Osite, 
delineations  of  eliaracter;  they  are 
the  resume  of  a  gift  of  keen  observa- 
tion that  understood  to  combine  con- 
ventional and  accidental  traits  into  one 
permanent  individual  exi)ression. 

Not  unlike  many  painters.  !ie  w,!- 
curiously  uneven  in  his  work,  iii.^ 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Pickering,  Captain 
.\nthony,  and  Miss  Nancy  Penington. 
I-igs.  1.  and  5.  are  masterpieces, 
while  Figs.  7,  .s.  and  0.  are  very  in- 
dilTerent  productions.  Fig.  i  is  truly 
a  wonderful  a>mix>$ition.  With  what 
little  elTort  the  face  is  modelled,  and 
yet  hiuv  clearly  it  reveals  a  character, 
noble  in  bearing,  quiet,  reserved  in 
manners,  and  sweet  and  amiable  in 
disposition.  Notice  with  what  preci- 
sion the  whites  an<l  blacks  balance 
earh  other  Rarely  has  an  ermine- 
bordered  mantle  been  endowed  with 
such  picturcsqueness  of  effect  and 
grace  of  line.  And  nothing  looks 
forced;  everything  seems  to  have  been 
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(lone  with  ix-rfect  case  and  unerring 
skill  -  the  drawing  of  the  trimmii)g 
of  the  lace  cap,  the  posing  of  the  hand, 
the  folds  of  muslin  about  the  throat, 
and  above  everythinfr  else,  tlv 
expression  of  gentle  calmness.  A1m> 
the  background  with  its  architectural 
note,  suggestive  of  an  old  Colonial 
mansion,  is  iH*ruliarly  fortunate. 
Stuart  did  not  always  excel  in  back- 
grounds. His  plain  backgrounds  in 
Figs.  I.  2.  3.  6,  and  8,  are  masterly, 
but  om  had  to  be  a  fanatic  admirer 
of  h]>  work  t(i  bt  stow  the  same  praise 
upon  his  PKirc-  elaborate  back^Tounds 
in  I'igs.  4  and  5.  No  doubl  this  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  English  school, 
but  it  Is  badly  api)lic(l  The  window 
idea  cannot  be  handled  in  such  a 
slipshod  manner;  its  division  of  light 
and  dark  may  repeat  the  dominant 
line  of  the  figure,  and  in  that  way  reveal 
some  forethought,  but  was  it  nrtes- 
sary?  Would  a  sim]>lr  bark^mund 
not  have  looked  just  as  well,  or  better 
(viz.,  Figs.  4  and  5)? 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Jack- 
son (V\^.  V'  1 1(  ariy  >1i()\vs  thai  minute 
rendtriiifz  in  detail  is  noi  necessarily 
a  dangerous  element,  as  tonaUsts  seem 
to  think.  The  turban  and  ruffles 
are  one  of  the  most  pleasing  attri- 
butes of  this  picture.  It  is  the  discreet 
way  in  which  they  are  handled,  for 
despite  the  loving  care  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  they  are  per- 
fectly in  place.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  arrangement, 
face,  gown,  and  headgear,  are  a^  a 
light  middle  tint.  This  made  detailed 
drawing  possible  without  injuring  the 
effect  of  thi-  face.  A  large  plane  of 
a  uniform  tint  will  st.and  any  amount 
of  embellish nietU  if  the  >anie  i>  e.ve- 
cuted  in  the  delicate  shades  that  are 
closely  related  to  the  color  value  of 
the  tint  itself.  The  curls  of  dark  hair 
and  the  background  produce  the  nec- 
essary contrast  (and  a  most  delicate 


one)  to  this  arrangement  in  light 
gray. 

That  Stuart  could  also  delineate 

such  character  is  proved  by  his 
Cjptain  Anthony  (Fig.  2).  It  is  re- 
markably lifelike.  It  almost  lookj> 
like  an  old  acquaintance,  and  we  would 
not  be  astonished  if  this  Philadelphia 
shipbuilder  of  another  (.  entiiry.  "prom- 
inent ancl  hi<^hl\  e>teemed."  would 
suddenly  confront  us.  Only  the  very 
best  of  portraits  produce  such  an 
impression.  It  is  astonishing  how  a 
fare  can  be  drawn  with  such  soft, 
bhirred  lines.  The  whole  face  is 
diffused  with  light,  and  yet  there  is 
the  feeling  of  roundness  and  con- 
struction. There  is,  perhaps,  too  much 
white  at  the  lower  margin,  but  so 
long  as  the  painter  wanted  to  show 
the  hand,  it  was  a  clever  device  to 
place  the  hand  on  a  heap  of  letters 
and  to  connect  the  two  bright  spots 
of  interest,  the  face  and  the  hantl. 
by  the  white  waistcoat.  Here  \vc 
have  again  one  large  light  plane 
within  a  darker  area,  produced  by 
the  coat  and  background.  The  latter 
has  a  j)eculiar  vibrancy,  which  is 
caused  by  the  canvas  showing  through 
the  thin  layer  of  paint. 

In  Figs.  4  and  5  the  poses  are  more 
animated.  There  is  a  greater  \  ariety 
of  values.  In  the  John  Randolph 
portrait  the  dark  velvet  collar  and 
cuff  have  been  used  as  the  strongest 
accents.  They  put  life  into  the  whole 
composition  The  attitude  of  the 
young  politician  is  natural  and  pic- 
turesque and  the  face  shows  the  usual 
characteristics  of  Stuart^s  gift  of  inter- 
pretation: Xo  lines  even  and  most 
luminous  lighting,  rotundity  despite 
a  certain  flatness  of  treatment,  and 
the  depiction  of  a  character  that 
seems  to  be  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy, candor,  and  genius.  The  figure 
of  Nancy  Penington  (Fig.  5),  depends 
more  on  drawing  than  any  other 
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picture  we  have  discu&sed.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  lace,  the  openwork 
bordt  r,  the  rhain  and  miniature  i'; 
as  minute  as  it  is  relmcd.  Even  more 
beautiful  is  the  drawing  of  the  face 
and  hand.  It  furnishes  a  glimpse 
info  the  character  of  a  yaung  girl, 
nn  ilduht  most  lovable  in  di?;p<isition. 
who  died  at  the  ciirly  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Is  there  not  something  in  the 
face,  and  in  the  hectic  flush  of  the 
cheeks,  that  tells  of  n  ^vrrvt  (]hvA<v 
and  premature  demise'  The  high 
waist  produces  a  rather  awkward 
line  in  the  right  lower  comer,  but 
it  was  the  costume  of  the  period,  and 
no  doubt  did  not  look  awkward 
at  that  time.  Now,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore; 
when  Stuart  painted  it,  all  ladies  wore 
the  empire  costume,  anr!  the  eye  was 
used  to  the  peculiar  lines  and  folds 
it  produced. 

Figs.  6  and  9  arc  inferior  works  of 
the  painter.  The  portrait  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Ma>on  (Fig.  6),  i-  uiuloiil)tf(lly 
the  best.  It  h  handird  with  the 
masters  u.sual  simplicity.  He  has 
painted  many  [jortrsuts  like  this  one, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason 
that  we  cannot  grow  enthusiastic  over 
it.  It  is  made  too  much  after  a  regular 
pattern.    The  backgrounds  in  1  ig>. 


7  and  8  are  bad,  too  restless,  and  the 

ladies  depicted  in  Figs.  7  and  8,  look  - 
pardon  the  word — too  squatty.  And 
"The  Marquis,"  Fig.  9,  is  the  one 
picture  among  these  illustrations  that 
looks  affected. 

Pe(  uliar  is  the  size  of  these  pictures. 
They  are  examples  of  the  so-called 
kit-kats,  canvases  thirty  by  twenty- 
five  inches,  or  in  other  words,  carrying 
out  the  unusual  dimensions  of  six  by 
five.  The  si/t^  is  too  square,  unwieldy, 
for  any  touch  ol  composition.  Stuart 
had  a  preference  for  queer  sizes,  all 
his  canvases  seem  to  be  a  trifle  wide, 
usually  six  by  four  and  one-half.  V^ery 
likely  he  marlr  this  selection  as  he 
favored  the  pyramidal  shape;  it  gave 
him  more  width,  and  thereby  more 
freedom  in  the  placing  of  hands, 
gowns,  and  accessories.  But  it  proved 
a  decided  disa<!v:intage  in  the  kit- 
kats.   The  figures  iook  cramped. 

This,  however,  is  a  minor  short- 
(uninu.  Stuart  was  careless  at  times; 
lie  >!ii:htid  many  things  in  his  more 
larrli  -^  work,  but  whenever  he  was 
at  his  bc>t  he  was  a  master.  In  the 
bright  color  and  clear  facial  expression 
of  his  portraits  the  men  and  women 
of  the  past  live  again,  and  charm  us 
with  the  intimate  grace  of  Iheir  per- 
sonality. 
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BY  A.  B.  5TEBBINS 


[T(»  portray  the  human  f.are  rna\'  \h- 
the  quinle.ssence  of  professional  pin)- 
lography,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  business 
to  be  done  by  photographing  the  in- 
animatc  and  humble  dining  table  or 
any  othrr  article  of  commerce.  The 
following  practical  and  able  article  by 
Mr.  Stebbins  is  reprinted  from  the 
American  Annual^  191 2,  to  the  Pub- 


lishers of  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  u.se  of  the  illustrations  and  the 
article.    Eds.  W.  P.  M.] 

In  hopes  of  helping  some  photog- 
rapher who,  working  alone,  has  no 
chance  to  consult  an  expert,  or  is  in 
despair  over  the  meager  literature  on 
the  subject,  I  contribute  these  notes, 
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which  arc  the  result  of  experifnct*  under 
the  above  conditions.  I  wish  to  ^ay 
that  I  have  met  with  quite  a  measure 
of  success  in  that  most  important 
point — of  suiting  my  customers —who, 
like  all  fiirnitnrc  nun,  arc  very  par- 
titular,  and  will  *;rarrrly  hclieve  that 
any  photo  docs  justice  to  their  work. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  their  travel- 
ling men  blame  the  photo  for  any 
slackness  of  ^ali-  from  it.  and,  vice 
versa,  give  the  picture  credil  <tt  a  good 
iieller,  although  neither  may  be  correct. 

Find  out  by  all  means  in  your  power 
just  what  your  house  wants,  and  then 
do  \oiir  best  to  Idl  the  hill.  It  i-  not 
unusual  to  make  negatives  to  suit  some 
one  drummer.  One  of  the  best  selling 
tables  made  In  the  firm  1  ])hotographed 
after  consulting  with  their  New  S'ork 
a'jent.  The  I'lrni  thought,  and  !  also, 
that  the  result  was  not  so  good,  but 
the  pleased  salesman  made  a  big  suc- 
cess of  it.  Endeavor  to  have  their 
most  expert  man  In  Ip  pose  thr  taldes, 
and  keep  in  mind  he  cirri'  -^  a  large 
line  of  photos  from  nian  \  di  ti  t  rent 
houses,  and  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  compare  your  work.  The  compari- 
sons will  be  odious  for  either  you  or 
the  other  fellow. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  pose  a  table, 
say  a  pedestal  extension  dining  table. 
The  first  point  is  the  height  of  the 
camera,  which  will  <lepend  on  the 
focal  length  oi  your  lens,  the  longer 
the  focus  the  farther  away  and  higher 
you  will  have  to  placf  the  camera. 
Your  furniture  man  will  want  the 
table  to])  to  look  rounder  than  the 
natural  perspective  taken  from  the 
usual  height.  Some  accomplish  this 
by  tilting  the  table,  but  one  is  apt  to 
overdo  that.  It  also  cuts  off  light 
somewhat  from  the  pedestal.  If  you 
rai.-^c  the  top  alone  it  distorts  the  table. 
If  you  block  up  the  back  legs,  that  will 
distort  them,  making  them  look  too 
high  up  in  the  air,  and  cut  ofi  loo 


much  of  the  pedestal,  also  foreshorten 
the  whole  lower  jjarts. 

We  make  all  sized  tables  to  till  the 
photo,  a  40-  to  a  55-inch  top  being  the 
sann-  size,  so  you  realize  the  propor- 
tion of  the  pedestal  to  the  top  is  a 
very  large  problem  to  consider  and 
has  caused  much  discussion  in  my 
studio.  Often  all  the  members  of 
the  llrm  and  what  salesmen  were 
at  hand  are  needed  to  settle  the 
([uestion.  It  is  obvious  that  too  large 
a  top  will  make  the  pedestal  look 
small  and  the  whole  table  too  low  and 
flat,  while  too  small  a  top  makes  a 
tall.  ^jMndling  table  with  too  hr^c  a 
pedestal.  The  more  sensible  way 
would  be  to  take  each  size  in  its 
proper  proportion  all  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  camera,  but  a>  this 
won't  go,  thi'  happy  medium  must 
be  found  iu  each  case. 

How  shall  we  set  the  pedestal  is  the 
ne.xt  ({Ucstion.  In  a  cheap  table, 
with  legs  of  say  three  thicknesses  of 
seven-eighths  stulT.  do  not  set  the 
front  leg  edgewise  to  the  lens,  for  it 
will  make  them  look  too  thin,  although 
doing  so  would  give  a  .spread  to  legs 
that  some  salesmen  like,  and  in^^ist 
upon.  He  will  be  apt  to  be  dis- 
appointed, for  he  likes  to  make  out 
that  his  cheap  tables  have  a  lot  of 
lumber  in  them.  In  elaborate  and 
carved  bases  the  moxt  imp.irtant  point 
is  what  position  will  show  the  carving 
best.  Even  here  do  not  forget  the 
relation  of  the  pedestal  to  the  top. 
fSee  illu-i rat ii>u  .\o.  1.)  Had  one  of 
the  "graven  images"  been  straight 
front,  the  carving  would  have  looked 
more  elaborate,  but  the  whole  pedestal 
would  hardK'  have  been  covered  bv 
the  top  and  the  ph  -io  been  absurd, 
although  it  is  a  laruM  top.  Ordinarily 
1  try  to  make  tlie  whole  look  sym- 
metrical (see  illustrations,  No.  2  and 
Xo.  ^.  which  are  po>cd  to  show  equally 
the  four  legs).   The  proprietor's  taste 
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is  the  final  law;  nevertheless  the  above 
considerations  of  proportion  and  sym- 
metry produce  that  indelinable  some- 
thing which  makes  the  picture  a 
success. 

Now  Ift  us  put  on  the  top.  The 
top  and  apron  are  sawed  in  two  parts 
for  extension.  Do  not  place  the  top 
with  this  cut  endwise  lo  the  lens  so 
that  it  will  show.    They  will  reject 


furniture  man  run  his  hand  up  the 
pedestal  to  where  he  wants  the  top 
to  cut  it  olT,  then  while  you  look 
throujjh  the  camera  have  him  shove 
the  top  front  till  it  cuts  otT  right. 
This  and  height  of  the  camera  will 
give  that  low.  massi\e  appearance  so 
loved  by  salesmen.  I  get  the  lens  of 
my  camera  5  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
it  is  26-inch  focus. 


Kit. 


it  every  time  if  it  does.  Notwithstand- 
ing, you  can  get  finer  effects  in  the 
grain  by  placing  the  wood  endwise  to 
the  camera;  see  that  the  top  is  level. 
By  the  way.  no  tops  are  fastened  on. 
Measure  the  top  on  each  sidi-  from 
the  pedestal.  The  eye  will  not  be 
correct  enough.  A  quarter  of  an  inch 
will  show  it  one-sided.     Have  vour 


lAj^hliiig.  Have  a  large  white  muslin 
cloth  lo  cover  the  floor  and  run  up 
the  backgroun<l  4  or  5  feet.  After 
placing  the  table  take  a  strip  of  black 
calico  and  pin  it  on  the  background 
just  low  enough  to  come  within  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  top  when  looking 
through  the  camera.  This  is  to  cut 
ofT  any  reflected  light  from  the  back- 
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ground  on  Iht-  table  top;  an  important  lens,  shut  one  eye,  and  if  you  can  sec 

point,  hang  a  huge  white  cloth  6  to  any  light  spots  or  reflected  light  do 

7  feet  high  and  as  wide  on  the  wall  all  you  can  to  correct  them  by  your 

opposite  the  light.     I  also  have  a  sk\Iight  curtains.    I  usually  cut  ofT 

cheesecloth  head  screen  6  feet  wide,  the  lower  half  of  the  light,  even  with 

which  runs  on  wires  just  high  enough  the  cheesecloth  intervening,  and  often 

to  clear  the  head,  extending  clear  hang  up  an  opaque  curtain  between 

over  the  table  to  the  side  screen  and  to  balance  up  the  light  on  both  sides 

to  within  4  feet  of  the  light,  where  of  the  table. 

it  drops  down  to  the  floor.     1  will  Beft»re  ex|)osure  a  few  wwds  on 

further  explain  that  I  work  in  a  room  faking.    I  do  as  little  as  I  can;  some 

15  feet  wide  with  a  single  slant  light  try  to  fake  up  the  whole  thing,  but 

9x12  feet.  generally  make  a  failure.    If  you  think 


The  most  important  thing  in  light-  that  some  dark  piece  of  wood  or  some 

ing  is  to  unlearn  all  that  you  have  |)art  in  the  shadows  needs  the  grain 

Ixvn  taught  about  portrait  lighting,  to  or  flakes  lightened  up.  put  on  a  little 

work  and  learn  to  see  when  you  have  whiting  with  a  large  j>aper  stump  very 

an  absolute  flat  or  diffused  light.    1  carefully  and  delicately,  ancl  with  a 

have  two  small  side  screens  which  camel's-hair  brush  blend  it  otT.  examine 

I  use  to  correct  as  near  as  I  can  any  the  etTecl  from  some  distance,  and 

lack  of  light  on  the  front  of  the  table,  continue  to  blend  olT  till  the  whole 

often  working  as  near  into  the  range  is  harmonious,  being  sure  that  the 

of  the  lens  as  I  can.    Even  with  these  part  worked  up  will  not  take  lighter 

you  will  see  that  I  get  shadows  in  than  the  rest  of  the  table.  Remember 

the  front.     Now  get  in  front  of  the  that  you  are  using  white  and  that 
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there  is  no  white  in  the  table.  In 
carvings  and  ornamental  work,  with 
a  stump  and  a  little  crayon  sauce 
work  in  the  lines  that  will  not  show 
up  strong  enough,  especially  in  the 
shadows,  and  so  bring  the  work  out 
in  bold  relief. 

I  forgot  to  say  th;it  one  of  the  best 
things  to  do  is  to  wipe  otT  the  table 
with  a  rag.  wet  with  turpentine,  or 
better,  a  mixture  of  half  kerosene, 
halt  bi'nzin  (the  latter  will  cause  the 


the  end  into  a  very  dilute  stain.  This 
can  be  done  so  neatly  that  the  piece 
will  be  the  same  color  all  over.  Lay 
a  ])iece  o{  while  paper  on  your  table, 
consider  how  much  lower  in  value 
are  the  yellow  Hakes  that  are  to  be 
your  high  lights,  the  narrow  scale 
between  them  and  the  brown  of  the 
tiller,  which  are  to  be  your  blacks, 
the  tlatness  of  the  lighting,  the  neces- 
sity of  detail  in  the  shadows  and  high 
lights,   the   pos.sibility  of  any  part 
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varnishes  to  kick);  this  will  brighten 
|he  grain  a  lot.  Better  than  all  fak- 
'"g  is  to  have  the  wood  stained  and 
tilled  right,  and  carefully  selected  to 
harmonize  in  color  and  grain.  I  could 
much  about  staining  and  tilling, 
but  that  belongs  to  the  furniture 
"manufacturer;  kick  on  all  pieces  such 
as  carvings,  table  legs.  etc..  where 
the  end  of  the  wood  is  tilled  a  dozen 
tinies  darker  than  the  rest,  for  it  can 
avoided  by  putting  on  the  tiller 
*o  the  end  of  the  grain  and  dipping 


being  too  strongly  lighted,  a  stray 
gleam  of  reflected  light,  the  top  cutting 
olT  the  light  from  the  base  all  these 
factors  make  the  margin  of  correct 
exposure  very  short.  Lxpose  for  de- 
tail in  the  shadows  and  develop  for 
brilliancy,  using  the  minimum  of 
carbonate  of  soda  with  a  dose  of 
bromide.  Develop  fully;  if  need  be. 
reduce.  Under  exposure  or  under 
developing  I  never  could  correct  by 
intensifying.  I  sometimes  do  some 
local  reducing,  as  there  is  no  back- 
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ground  to  be  careful  of.  It  can  be 
done  with  a  small  sponge  wet  with 
a  weak  solution  of  Cramer's  reducer. 

I  varnish  with  an  alcohol  shellac 
varnish  and  block  out  with  (.iihon's 
opa(|ue.  I  know  th;il  this  is  old- 
fasliioncd,  l)ut  if  1  overrun  a  line  I 
wipe  it  off,  and  taking  a  clean,  damp 
brush  wipe  out  little  irregularities  or 
soften  a  line  that  ne<'(!s  it.  I'st-  a 
ruling  pen  for  all  straight  lines,  cut 
off  ends  and  wipe  out  corners  with 
the  damp  brush,  block  out  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  image,  have 
some  pieces  of  tissue  and  hku  k  pap»'r 
that  the  D.  ().  P.  came  roiled  in, 
cut  the  size  of  the  negatives,  daub 
a  little  paste  on  the  corners  of  tissue 
and  stick  on  glass  side  of  ik  native; 
put  in  retouching  frame.  tra(  •  iinai^r 
and  while  the  paste  is  still  wet  slick 
on  black  pai>er;  trim  out  with  shears 
and  paste  black  paper  on  negative. 
This  is  a  (|uick  way  to  block  out  a 
series  of  lu  natives.  1  also  have  a  very 
thin  \ariii>h  that  1  flow  over  to  hold 
the  opaijue,  which  is  made  by  putting 
a  few  drams  of  white  hart!  varnish 
into  a  i-ouncc  bottle  and  Idling 
with  benzin.  Faking  on  the  back  oi 
negative  is  very  limited,  occasionally 
the  lower  part  can  be  covered  with 
tissue  but  not  often,  as  it  is  too  strong. 
More  often  ><tu  (an  varnish  and 
grind  with  pumice  stone  over  the 
parts  that  need  it,  adding  a  little 
black  lead  ruhljcd  on  with  the  fmger. 

For  print^  1  u-(  D.  O.  P.  entirely 
for  blockcf!  oiu  work  where  you  must 
have  clean  whites.  Expose  fully  and 
do  not  force  the  development.  I  use 
as  little  iodides  as  I  can  get  along 
with,  anr!  put  it  in  only  as  I  need  it. 
as  it  gives  bluish  tones,  and  I  think 
that  the  developer  fogs  quicker  with 
it.  I  find  Argo  soda  a  necessity  when 
prints  are  running  a  little  flat  or  have 
a  tendency  to  tog.  putting  in  15  to  30 


grains  to  ?o  ounces  of  developer;  it 
has  saved  me  lots  of  prints.  Do  not 
overwork  your  developer.  The  above 
({uantity  will  run  twenty  to  twenty- 
live  8  X  10  prints.  In  using  roll  paper 
it  curls  badly,  lay  the  print  face  down, 
put  both  hands  on  the  middle  and 
slide  them  out  to  diagonal  comers, 
catch  hold  with  thumb  and  lingers, 
roll  the  hands  inward.  ( urlintr  the 
paper  backward,  slide  face  down  into 
developer,  patting  down,  keeping  it 
under  till  the  curl  is  out  enough  to 
turn  over:  take  a  look  for  bubbles, 
turn  hark  till  nearly  done.  B\  this 
method  you  can  use  a  good  light  and 
save  prints  from  fogging. 

I  consider  Ortho  plates  and  a  ray 
scrrm  a  nrcessily.  and  use  Cramer's 
medium.  ( )rtho  and  Isos  III  screen. 
Some  workers  claim  to  work  success- 
fully with  slow  plates,  but  I  have 
always  got  (00  111 u ell  contrast;  they 
may  be  all  ri-^'hl  for  furniture  that 
can  be  lighted  iM-nly,  but  ;i  i  df'e  is 
the  most  dillicull  piece  of  lurniiure  to 
photograph. 

Repairing  Euawvilai  Pishes. — When 
the  enamel  becomes  chip|jed,  as  it  often 
docs,  at  a  comer  of  the  dish,  and  the 
metal  rn<\<  into  a  hole,,  it  is  a  ver\- 
(lillicult  mailer  m  make  a  good  job  with 
solder,  as  the  enamel  must  first  be 
scraped  o(T  to  expose  a  clean  surface  of 
metal.  The  leak  can,  how  ever,  be  quite 
satisfai  tetril's  ^topprfl  \\  i;h  *;eaHni^  wa.x, 
without  any  preliminary  cleaniru,'.  The 
wax  is  lirst  dropped  inside  the  dish, 
allowed  partly  to  set,  and  then  hrmly 
pressed  down  so  as  to  force  some  of  it 
through  the  hole,  ^^ore  wa.x  is  then 
applied  to  the  outNicie,  allowed  to  set, 
and  pressed  down  in  the  same  way. 
This  makes  a  perfectly  watertight  job, 
and  can  be  done  in  a  few  seconds  by 
anyone. — S.  J,  T. 
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BY  CHAS, 

One  of  the  most  fashionable  illus- 
trations of  the  day  is  naturally  a 
picture  of  an  aSroplone  or  an  aviator, 
but  while  the  aviator  is,  as  a  rule, 
fairly  easy  to  catch  anfl  photograph, 
the  aeroplane  is  somewhat  more  elusive. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  couple  of 
years,  during  which  I  have,  for  my 
sins  born  employed  in  journalistic 
work  connected  with  a\iation.  T  have 
incidentally  taken  some  lew  hundreds 
of  photographs  of  aSroplanes  and  their 
pilots,  my  cameras  ranging  from  an 
ordinarv  kodak,  usinu  the  urdiiiarx- 
kcKJak  5;hultcr.  to  a  h'llf  ]<hite  "^'])(.■cd  " 
kodak  with  a  local-pianc  shutter  and 
a  fairly  fast  less,  and  thence  to  a  5  x  4 
Goerz  with  the  most  rapid  ftf  lenses, 
ati'l  T  find  this  last  by  no  means  too 
fast  for  the  work,  especially  during 
the  past  summer,  during  which  the 
weather  has  been  of  the  worst  possible 
quality  for  aeroplaning. 

The  trouble  is  that  though  an  aero- 
plane can  fly  in  quite  a  stiff  wind, 
provided  that  wind  be  fairly  steady, 
the  one  thing  that  makes  flpng  most 
dangerous  i>  jjreat  heat,  and  during  the 
last  summer  the  bhizint:  sun  pouring 
down  on  the  baked  ground  has  sent 
up  vertical  currents  of  hot  air  which 
nave  made  flying  in  full  daylight 
practically  suicidal. 

The  natural  result  has  been  that 
ll)  ing  has  been  practically  impossible 
except  very  early  in  the  morning,  or 
till  quite  late  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  has  lost  nearly  all  its  power  and 
the  earth  has  had  time  to  cool  down 
to  something  like  an  even  temperature. 
Incidentally,  the  sun  in  losing  its  heat 
value  has  also  lost  its  actinic  value, 
with  the  result  that  quite  a  number  of 
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my  photographs  hatl  been  taken  after 
7  P.M.,  which  is  by  no  means  an  ideal 
time  for  such  work. 

Even  for  taking  ordinary  portraits 
of  the  aviators  themselves  the  light 
has  been  extremely  bad,  lor  ii  one 
took  them  into  the  sun  they  screwed 
their  faces  up  till  they  were  unrecog- 
nizable, and  if  one  tried  to  take  them 
into  the  shade,  one  could  never  get 
the  right  quality  of  dittused  light,  and 
we  never  had  during  the  whole  summer 
any  of  those  beautiful,  still,  gray  days, 
whiih  are  ■^uppo'^ed  to  be  character- 
istic 01  English  weather,  when  there  is 
no  wind,  and  when  the  sun  is  giving 
a  beautiful  diffused  light  through 
strata  of  fairly  thin  clouds  \ery  high 
up.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  enthusi- 
astic photographers,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, who  have  gone  to  Brook- 
lands,  near  Weybridge  (which  is  the 
leading  British  aviation  ground)  on 
what  they  con?i<!er  to  be  ideal  summer 
days,  and  have  c<jmc  away  horribly 
disgusted  because  no  machines  ap- 
peared till  it  was  too  dark  for  them  to 
do  any  good. 

However,  now  the  summer  is  over 
we  shall  have  our  chance  again.  In 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  a 
windy  day  is  really  a  windy  day,  and 
one  knows  that  there  is  not  likely  to 
hv  any  fixing.  On  the  other  harul, 
one  gets  plenty  oi  comparatively  calm 
sunny  days  vn\h  just  enough  cloud 
about  to  give  a  diffused  light,  and  one 
has  machines  flyinir  practically  the 
whc^lc  afternoon.  Another  comfort 
ior  the  photographer  ot  aeroplanes  is 
that  now  the  men  can  fly  so  much 
better  than  they  did  a  yt  ar  or  so  ago, 
they  habitually  fly  quite  close  to  the 
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enclosures,  so  one  can  get  quite  decent 
photographs  of  them  at  comparatively 
close  quarters,  whereas  not  so  very 
long  ago  they  kept  out  so  far  in  the 
middle  of  the  ground  that  unless  one 
had  a  telephoto  attachment  to  the 
lens  one  {Hactically  had  no  chance  of 
getting  a  photograph  of  reasiMiable 
size. 

Aviation  has  certainly  been  making 
vast  strides  in  this  country  lately, 
despite  the  continued  apathy  of  the 
Government,  and  a  proof  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  at  Brooklands  on 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  there 
were  no  fewer  than  eighteen  dilTcrcnt 
aviators  and  one  aviatress  all  flying 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  between 
4  P.M.  and  6  p.m.  This  number  is  not 
only  greater  than  ever  anyone  saw  at 
any  of  the  much  boomed  aviation 
meetings  last  year,  but  it  is  actually 
greater  than  the  entries  at  most  of 
them,  and.  of  course,  a  number  of 
entrants  never  flew.  Cross-country 
flights  are  also  becoming  quite  common, 
and  it  is  reail\  quite  wonderful  how 
soon  a  man  ^^  ho  has  never  been  off  the 
ground  in  life  ran  fjet  accustomed 
to  being  several  hundred  or  several 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  air. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  danjjcr  attached  to  aviation,  but 
the  danger  is  really  no  greater  than 
the  danger  of  hunting,  horse  racing,  or 
yachting,  and  nothing  like  as  great  as 
the  danger  of  al]>ine  climbing.  As  in  all 
other  ^port>  wlurcin  there  is  a  spice 
ot  danger,  one  has  lo  be  sensible,  and 
not  take  unnecessary  risks  or  play 
silly  tricks.  Almost  all  the  men  who 
have  been  killed  aeroplaning  up  to 
the  present  have  either  been  known 
reckless  lliers  or  else  hopelessly  ignor- 
ant of  their  machines  and  what  they 
could  do.  l^ere  have  been,  of  course, 
a  few  genuine  accidents.  l>ut  the.^^e  are 
getting  fewer  and  fewer  d;iy  !>y  day. 
as  manufacturers  ot  aeroplanes  get 


to  know  more  and  more  about  the 
theory  of  fl>ing  machines,  and  about 
how  they  should  be  constructed. 

For  instance,  quite  a  number  of  men 
have  been  killed  through  their  ma- 
chines coming  down  head  hrst  from 
quite  a  little  height,  and  either  being 
thrown  out  and  breaking  their  necks, 
or  ha\'ing  the  heavy  part  of  the  machine, 
which  includes  the  engine,  falling  on 
top  of  them  and  crushing  them.  In 
consequence,  »cept  for  a  few  con- 
structors who  are  too  obstinate  to 
change  their  ways,  the  modern  aero- 
plane is  built  with  the  engine  in  front, 
the  pilot  behind  thai,  and  nothing  but 
a  light  tail  behind  him.  The  result  is 
that  all  the  heavy  part  of  the  machine 
takes  the  shock  if  he  runs  into  any- 
thing, or  if  he  makes  a  bad  landing, 
and  he  himself  escapes  unhurt  if  he 
only  has  the  sense  to  stick  to  his 
machine  instead  of  trying  to  jump 
out  when  he  sees  the  danger  ahead. 

I  have  myself  seen  a  man  come  down 
fully  150  feet,  through  a  wing  of  his 
machine  breaking  in  the  air  owing  to 
a  careless  piece  of  construction,  yet 
he  picked  himself  out  of  the  ruins 
practically  unhurt,  and  was  flying 
again  a  few  days  after.  If  that  man 
had  been  fitting  in  front  of  his  engine 
nothing  on  earth  could  have  saved 
him  from  being  kiiied. 

Of  course  such  examples  of  faulty 
construction  are  in  these  days  com- 
paratively rare,  but  it  is  never  worth 
while  taking  risks,  and  even  if  one 
can  depend  upon  the  construction 
the  design  should  also  be  safe.  I  am 
moved  to  make  these  remarks,  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
either  photography  or  process  work,  by 
the  fact  that  before  very  long  everyone 
will  be  flying,  cither  as  passengers  or 
pilots,  and  it  is  just  as  well,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  everyone  should 
have  some  sort  of  an  idea  of  the 
atmospheric  conditions  under  which 
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aSroptanes  fty,  and  of  the  safety  of 

the  machines  themselves. 

Incidentally,  the  danijer  of  al'ro- 
planing  is  \  ery  much  exaggerated,  for 
altogether  I  do  not  think  that  more 
than  xoo  men  have  been  killed  in 
the  last  two  years  out  of  aSroplanes, 
and  altogether  some  20,000  or  30,000 
people  must  have  flown  one  way  or 
another.  For  example,  on  that  par- 
ticular Sunday  in  October  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  just  fifty  diflfer- 
ent  people  went  up  in  flying  machines 
in  two  hours,  and  there  was  not  a 
semblance  of  an  accident  anywhere. 
There  are  several  thousand  really 
capable  tilers  in  the  world  alread}-. 
and  practicallv  rvery  one  of  these  has 
taken  up  some  dozens  of  passengers. 
In  fact,  one  personal  friend  of  mine 
took  up  no  fewor  than  fifteen  passen- 
gers one  afternoon  recently,  and 
another  took  up  thirty-hve  passen> 


ADVERTISING: 

Good  advertising  always  pays.  Ad- 
vertising that  pay's  must  be  good 
advertising.  It  may  have  taken  one  of 
a  thousand  forms,  but  it  was  good  and 

it  paid. 

There  are  a  thousand  and  one  ways 
to  advertise  >  oursdf  and  your  work. 

You  can  go  hunting  medals,  cups,  and 
trophies  at  State  and  National  con- 
ventions and  get  for  yourself  a  national 
reputation — national  in  the  sense  that 
you  will  be  known  among  the  profes- 
sirnial  photographers  who  attend  con- 
ventions and  read  photographic  maga- 
^nes.  After  you  have  made  a  suM- 
cientty  large  collection  of  medals,  cups, 
trnphics,  etc.,  you  rciuh  tlic  dignity  of 
;Lp{)caring  in  print  without  Lin  initial 
before  your  name  and  become  simply 
"Garo,"  or  "Stem,"  or  "Steffens,"  or 
"Doty,"  or  "MacDonald."  You  may 
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gers  in  one  afternoon  and  the  following 

morning. 

Flying  is  certainly  the  most  delight- 
ful sensation  imaginable,  and  when 
once  one  has  experienced  it  one  is 
alwajrs  anxious  to  repeat  the  experi* 
ence.  Of  necessity,  flying  is  gohig  to 
have  very  great  effect  on  both  naval 
and  military  warfare  in  future,  and  it 
is  of  greater  importance  to  this  country 
than  to  almost  any  other,  tot  in  these 
days  when  an  aeroplane  can,  as  has 
already  been  done,  fly  over  780  miles 
in  eleven  hours,  one  realizes  the  terrific 
possibilities  of  a  sudden  descent  of  a 
few  hundred  hostile  aSroplanes  on  the 
capital  of  this  rountry,  an  invasion 
against  which  our  sea  fleet  would  be 
absolutely  helpless,  and  against  which 
the  only  possible  defence  is  an  air  fleet 
of  at  least  equal  size. — Process  Year 
Booky  191 1*1 2. 
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even  become  a  colonel  or  a  commodore. 

This  assures  your  position  in  the  pro- 
fession and  you  are  one  of  the  "boys." 

If  your  work  has  caught  on  with  the 
public  as  it  has  with  convention  judges, 
you  will  be  in  a  good  way  of  business 
and  will  have  a  prosperous  bank 
account. 

This  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  you 
have  been  able  to  make  good  use  of  the 
publicity  and  reputation  medal  winning 

secures.  If  you  lack  the  faculty  of 
turning  to  its  fullest  advantage  every 
honor  gained  you  may  still  lack  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  your  stockhouse 
bUU. 

You  can  stay  at  home  and  attend 
strictly  to  business,  turning  out  con- 
sistently the  best  work  you  are  capable 
of,  and  you  will  build  up  a  reputation 
as  a  good  business  man  and  a  com- 
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petent  worker,  tliat  in  itself  will  be 
the  best  kind  of  advertising. 

Take  an  active  part  in  all  local 
affairs.  Keep  your  name  before  your 
fdlow-citizens.  Every  time  your  name 
is  mentioned  you  are  beinj^  advertised. 
It  may  seem  very  indirtct  and  far 
away  but  you  never  tan  tell  where  the 
lightning  will  strike. 

Cultivate  your  feliow-craftsfiian. 
Speak  well  of  him  whenever  }  ou  have 
an  opportunity.  This  is  good  adver- 
tising for  photography  and  "Nothing 
is  lost  that  a  friend  gets." 


Projection  apparatus  can  be  had  in  a 
cheap  and  handy  form,  and  a  ?et  of 
slides  of  local  scenes  and  celebrities 
to  help  out  church  entertalnmenU 
would  cost  little  and  be  a  good 
advertiser. 

Aside  from  the  regular  i"<irni>?  of 
advertising,  such  as  newspajHT,  buok- 

lets»  special  circular  letters,  etc.,  there 
are  numerous  ways  in  which  the  pho* 
tographer  can  keep  himself  quietly 
but  persistently  before  his  present  and 
future  customers. 
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Amakur.    A  photographer  who  tries, 

witliout  keeping  a  studio  or  .>hop,  to 
teacli  the  professionals,  and  when 
possible  carries  oil  some  of  the  spoils. 

Anastigmai.'-^A  lens  used  by  a 
scientist,  and  honoris  causa  owned  by 
the  artist  who  uses  an  old  single  lens 
denuded  of  stops. 

.i/>o/o^y.— Gentle  words  of  modest 
deprecation  used  by  a  lecturer  to  intro- 
du(  e  his  best  efTects. 

Art.— My  photoi;ra])hs.  (To  cri'ate 
a  better  understanding,  the  reader 
should  say  this  over  gently  to  liimself.) 

Artist. — ^The  gentleman  who  gets 
his  pictures  hung  and  talked  about. 

Atmosphere.- — A  synonxin  for  under- 
development and  fuzzincss.  See  Tone 
and  Tonality. 

BaU  and  Tube.-  A  flexible  rubber 
construction  whose  chief  habit  is  letting 
in  air. 

Beginners. — Other  people.  See  Ex- 
perts. 

Besl. — An  adjective  describing  all 
new  goods  put  upon  thv  market. 

Camera  JS'crra'.--  A  valuatilc accessory 
with  an  aversion  to  publicity-  of  a 
retiring  nature. 

Catalogue. — ^Bait  distributed  by  the 
wary  dealers. 


Chamber  of  Horrors.   The  place 

where  the  s^-lec tors'  prints  are  not 
hung.   See  Exhibition 

Composition. — A  fruitful  but  elusive 
subject  for  discussion  founded  on  Art 
(q.  v.).  An  attempt  to  explain  and 
reduce  to  formulfe  or  rule  of  thumb  an 
artistic  effect . 

Crj/«:»jw.-  Opportunities  for  getting 
even  with  rude  persons  who  have  said 
nasty  things  about  your  own  woric  or 
behavior. 

Dark-room  Lamp.  illuminating 
hot  subject  which  alwa)s  smells  bad 
and  goes  out  at  the  wrong  time. 

Dark  Slide.  A  good  opening  for 
servants,  whose  fauli>  are  committed 
in  full  light  of  day  and  discovered  in 
darkness.  A  place  to  hide  our  unre- 
vealed  errors. 

De  Luxe.  A  favorite  adjective  used 
in  catalogues  fcj.v.)  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  the  customer  off  the  higher 
price. 

Di^iphr.igm.  What  adviuiced  wor- 
kers do  without;  and  the  master  of  the 
tyro.  An  atmosphere  annihilator.  A 
revolving  nicLhanism  to  attract  the 
beginner  to  play  and  waste  plates. 

Economy.-  A  euphonious  method  of 
describing  the  purchase  of  a  3^  z  2^ 
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rcHcx  in  lieu  of  a  cheaper  larger-sised 

camrri. 

tiiiry  />e4.— Income  derived  from 
entrants  at  an  exhibition  (q .  v.) ,  devoted 
to  paying  for  wall  space  occupied  by 

ncminpcs  of  the  selection  committee. 

Exhibition. — An  opportunity  for  the 
selection  committee  to  show  their  work. 
A  lottery  on  unequal  terms. 

Experts. — Ourselves.  See  Beginners. 

Exposure.  The  scape-goat  pointed 
out  by  plate  and  paper  manufacturers 
in  answer  to  complaints. 

Flash  Powders.  —  Dangerous  com- 
pounds which  let  a  little  light  on  the 
rubjci  t  ant  I  which  we  should  not  blow 
about  until  we  have  tried  them. 

Foc<d  Plane, — ^An  elaborate  shutter 
sometimes  requiring  a  certificated 
engineer  to  operate  and  keep  in  order. 
See  Reflex. 

Focussing  Cloih.-  A  place  where  two 
beads  are  better  than  one.  Success  in 
tliecaseof  the  focussing  cloth  dtpends 
upon  the  proximity  to  and  selection  of 
subject. 

Formulx.  Fresh  incentives  toward 
spending  money  in  new  goods. 

Fuzzylype.  -  An  art  production  which 
makes  the  use  of  a  title  a  necessity  and 
a  great  assistance. 

Hypo. — ^A  useful  itnd  cheap  chemical 
which  we  pretend  i  >  wash  out  of 
plate>  and  papers  and  for  econom\'  use 
till  e.xhau^ted.  What  comes  out  in  the 
wash — somet  i  mes- 

Ilypo-diminatar.—Art  expensive 
mode  of  spoiling  plates.  A  negative 
device. 

Iron- printing.  -A  si>ecies  of  printing 
which  gives  one  the  blues. 
Idiol$. — ^A  refreshing  way  to  describe 

judges. 

Judges.  Impart ial  f a  d  d  i  s  t  s  who 
never  fail  to  give  satisfaction  by  their 
awards  -to  themselves  and  to  their 
prizewinners  of  the  lottery. 

Journals. — .Advertising  media 
which   stimulate  both  experts  and 


beginners  (q.v.).  See  Photographic 
Magazine. 

K-Jiiters.  An  invention  which  takes 
the  photographer  among  the  clouds. 
A  diort  way  of  saying  isoschromatic 
screen  and  selling  both  to  the  same 
man. 

Kodak.- -A  form  of  press  photog- 
raphy universally  attractive. 

Lamp. — A  dark  thing  whose  face  is 
sometimes  bright.  See  Dark  Room 
Lamp. 

Lantern  Slide. — ^The  aim  of  the 
photographic  traveller  first  seen  upside 

flown  or  stuck  in  carrier. 

/.f  t,'.v.  What  we  all  look  to.  A 
vulgar  equivalent  for  tripod  (q.v.j. 

Lens, — A  mixture  of  air,  brass,  glass, 
and  reputation  which  forms  the  eye  of 
the  camera.  .\11  are  perfect. 

fJar. — The  man  who  has  never 
wasted  u  plate,  who  always  takes  good 
pictures,  which  are  the  superb  exam- 
ples carelessly  displayed  for  approval 
as  "st)me"  of  his  work. 

Long  Focus. — A  lens,  the  use  of 
which  is  one  step  toward  art.  The 
correct  thing  to  say  when  the  majority 
of  criticism  enthusiastically  praises  a 
picture,  or  to  urge  when  a  picture  is 
discredited. 

Measure  (Xass. — Something  which  is 
always  broken  up.  A  place  for  stor- 
ing samples  of  old  solutions.  The  one 
thing  missing  when  solutions  require 
to  be  made  up. 

Moonlight  Effects, — ^A  clever  idea  for 
turning  day  into  night. 

Mount.  A  support  for  a  print 
guaranteed  not  to  buckle. 

Mounlant.  Something  which  does 
not  always  stick. 

Night  Photography.  A  di\  crsion  in 
plate  wasting.  .\  branch  of  photog- 
raphy which  alwa\>  makes  by-standers 
and  loungers  spring  up  miraculously. 

Nonsense.— <)tbeT  people's  views. 

.\cn'€.  -To  stay  in  the  Society's 
dark-room  for  hours.  To  make  a  fuss 
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about  the  linancial  statement  at  an 
annual  meeting  with  subscription  over- 
due. 

Oil'proi'r!^^.  A  brush  with  the 
eiu  in\ .  A  form  of  the  soul  brush  dear 
to  I  he  artist. 

Origmaliiy. — The  excuse  of  the  selec- 
tkm  committee  for  hanging  a  poor 
picture  by  a  noted  worker  who  must 
not  be  oflended. 

P  assc- par  lout. —\  lorni  ol  framing 
which  may  stidc  to  and  later  forms  the 
undoing  of  many  a  picture. 

Photo graphy.~\  scientific  game 
popular  in  society. 

Photogra phic  Magazine. — C  a  ni  era 
publicati<ms  which  never  pay  and  are 
run  as  philanthropic  enterprises. 

Photographic  Society. -  .\  tolU^tion 
of  photographic  smokers  where  griev- 
ances ,are  ventilated,  cured,  and  cre- 
ated, and  where  members'  competi- 
tions are  held  in  avoiding  work  and 
subscriptions,  and  dark-room  dodges 
and  art  are  discussed. 

Photographic  Society  Secretary. — ^A 
benevolent,  sweated,  honorary  idiot, 
who  must  >;ilisfy  the  dL-iiiaiids  of 
everybody  in  a  Pliotogra]>hic  Society 
(^ante)  without  thanks  or  pay. 

Plate  Duster.— A  piece  of  velvet  or 
camelVhair  brush  used  to  put  dust  on 
the  surface  of  plates. 

Plate  Mark.  A  species  of  impressed 
mount  which  encourages  the  artist 
to  consider  the  cUmensions  of  such 
mark  and  compose  his  picture  accord- 
ingly.   It  sells  best  by  itx  lf. 

Fiaie  Speeds, — A  device  on  iht  mit- 
side  of  plate  boxes  to  induce  photog- 
raphers to  buy  exposure  meters. 

Plague.  -A  token  or  guerdon  pro- 
miscuously distributed  by  judges  at 
exhibitions. 

Plaiinum. — ^Bromide  ])aper  at  a 
studio  masquerade. 

P.O.P.--.\  paper  beloved  by  the 
beginner  and  odious  to  the  Expert  or 
Artist.    Often  a  glazed  horror. 


Quality. — That  which  is  possessed 
by  few  and  desired  by  many,  but 
strangely  enough  is  most  often  encoun- 
tered in  one's  own  work. 

(hte<!tion-ho.v.  The  final  resort  when 
a  lecture  or  demonstration  falls  through. 

Quiel. — A  restful  condition  unknown 
at  an  annual  meeting. 

Rack. — A  piece  of  apparatus;  which 
dries  plates  unevenly  very  readily. 

Keflex.  -A  form  of  ostentation  cost- 
ing much  money. 

Rectilinear. — A  lens  which  will  ren- 
der as  parallels  the  side  of  a  building 
if  jjiven  a  <  hanee. 

Rising  f  ront. — A  device  for  counter- 
acting a  tendency  of  buildings  to 
bec<Mne  distorted  and  for  preventing 
the  ground  from  running  up  hill. 

Rubbish  Tin. — An  admirable  but 
neglected  receptacle  for  storing  nega- 
tives and  prints,  and  the  last  resort  of 
an  errant  camera  screw. 

Shutter.-  The  eyelid  of  the  lens 
(ante)  whereon  are  sometimes  engraved 
lies,  like  a  wise  chauffeur  it  never 
knows  its  speed. 

Stercpsropc.    A  mode  of  eye  Strain 
which  gives  a  pleasant  relief. 

Stirring  Rod.  -An  apparatus  for 
assisting  the  dissoluti<m  of  soluble 
developoids  which  don't  need  crushing. 
A  ready  means  of  testing  the  stability 
of  a  measure  glass  (ante). 

Study. — A  grand  thing  to  call  a 
picture  when  titles  are  out  of  stock. 

Tank  Developmenl .  A  form  of  devel- 
opment applicable  to  photographer  as 
well  as  plate. 

Tele  photo.  .\  long  range  lens  re- 
quiring a  motor  lorry  in  transit. 

Tone.  An  elaborate  way  of  excusing 
a  poor  print.  'I'o  obtain  a  good  eolor 
in  a  print  by  means  of  a  horrible 
smelt. 

Tonality. — The  c.xjjression  of  tone 
fante).  A  word  to  confound  the  un- 
iiiiii.ile,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  a 
prim  s  cwistence. 
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TraTcllin{^  Portfolio. — A  popular 
method  of  keeping  old  prints  circu- 
lating, and  of  venting  one's  spite  on 
other  men's  work.  Travelling  one- 
man  shows. 

Triple  Exicnsion. — A  lon^  focus  fit- 
ling  which  enables  the  operator  to 
keep  out  of  range  and  dangerous 
proximity  to  his  subject.  (See  tripod.) 

Tripod. — Somethinij  that  shakes 
when  the  camera  is  doinfj;  tinu\ 

Under-exposure. — An  oliciue  for 
whidi  the  offenders  should  do  time. 

U.  S.  Slops.—A  system  of  making 
the  focal  aperture  whereby  ignorant 
purchasers  are  deluded  that  the  lens 
works  at  F/8  or  even  F/4. 

YeUrans. — An  elaborate  and  tactful 
way  of  describing  the  out-of-date 
"has-beens." 

Votes  oj  Thanks. — Vocal  oleaginous 
iBiztures  terminating  a  lecture  or 
demonstration. 


Washing.—\  fiction  believed  in  by 
the  amateur. 

Wave  Pictures. — Pieces  of  turbulent 
twisted  water,  with  heavy  printed-in 
clouds. 

Weight. — A  heavy  characteristic  of 
the  telephoto  lens. 

X-pounds. — ^Thc  price  of  an  anas- 
tigmat. 

Xylonilr  Dish.  A  dish  unsuitable 
for  carbon  dcx  clopmcnt,  whose  beha- 
vior on  first  acquaintance  is  stiff,  but 
relaxes  if  treated  with  suitable 
warmth. 

Younger  }f embers. — A  patronizing 
phrase  common  in  Photograpiiic  Soci- 
eties, used  by  artists  and  veterans 
(q.  v.). 

Zeal.  -An  excuse  for  indiscretions. 
—A.  R.  Wheeler,  B.A.,  in  The  Aus* 
Italian  Review. 
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Of  late  years  we  ha\  e  heard  much 
01  captains  of  industry.  In  monarchical 
£urope  they  are  "Merchant  Princes," 
and  are  credited  as  men  doing  business 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  We  have  Just 
read  in  one  of  our  English  contem- 
poraries of  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Taylor,  one  of  the  best-known  pho- 
tographers in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Taylor  w^as  the  head  of  the 
tirm  of  A.  and  (i.  Taylor,  pioneers  in 
the  supply  01  low-priced  portrait.s 
and  enlargements.  The  firm  operated 
a  chain  of  studios  in  the  principal 
town":  of  C.reat  Britain,  each  studio 
being  the  headquarters  for  a  statT  of 
canvassers  who  organized  clubs  in 
almost  every  factory  and  workshop 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  work- 
ing people  were  photographed  on  a 
vast  scale. 


Startinsj  as  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  employed  in  the  building  of  Bal- 
moral Castle,  the  Scottish  home  of 
Queen  Victoria.  As  an  amateur  pho- 
to<];rai>her  he  .saw  the  possibilities 
thai  lay  in  the  securing  of  pictures  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Royal  l-amily. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Queen's 
favorite  personal  attendant,  her  con- 
sent was  obtained,  and  a  valuable 
series  of  pictures  was  made.  With  the 
money  thus  made,  Mr.  Taylor  opened 
his  first  studio  in  London,  followed  by 
branch  studios  all  over  the  countrx , 
each  "^tudio  di-i)laying  on  its  sign, 
'■  Photograplu  r--  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Koyal  Family.  '  With  keen  business 
instinct  and  clever  managment  of 
canvassing  and  club  methods,  every 
advantage  was  taken  of  tlie  workinn 
people's  desire  to  be  photographed  by 
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"Photographers  to  lUr  ^Tajesty  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family.  "  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years  Mr.  Taylor  was 
making  $100,000  a  year,  and  tlien  for 
a  few  years  as  much  as  $150,000  a 
year,  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Mr.  Taylor  possessed  a  splendid 
estate  near  London,  a.nd  has  presented 
a  park  to  the  people  of  Reigate,  and 
had  recently  c^ered  port  of  his  estate 
to  the  public  on  generous  terms,  that  a 
magnilkient  view  might  be  preserved 
for  the  people. 


OPTICAL  GLASS*" 

BY  DR.  VI.  KOSENUAIN. 


Ms.  Cbairvan,  Ladies,  and  Gem- 

TtEllEN:  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  stand  here  and  deliver  the 
Traill-Taylor  Memorial  l.fcture.  It  is 
scarcely  my  place  lo  add  anything  to 
what  the  Chairman  has  already  said 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Traill-Taylor,  but 
it  wa-^  an  appropriate  roincidence  that 
the  other  day.  when  i  had  occasion  to 
consult  a  standard  German  book  on 
photographic  objectives  in  order  to 
refresh  my  memory  as  to  some  dates 
and  historical  facts.  I  >h*)uld  come 
across  a  larj^e  section  headed  by  his 
name.  Optical  glass  is  essentially  a 
modern  product;  the  telescopes  of 
Galileo,  and  indeed  all  the  earlier 
lenses  employed  b>'  o]iticiati>  and 
physicists,  even  up  to  the  end  ol  the 
eighteenth  century  were  made  of 
ordinary  glass  picked  for  its  special 
clearness  and  purity  from  such  sources 
as  the  thick  portions  of  glass  at  the 
base  of  a  tumbler,  and  other  parts  of 
such  glassware.  With  such  material 
no  lenses  larger  than  three  inches  in 
diameter  could  be  made;  hut  from  the 
point  of  v'iew  of  photo^'rajihy  the 
principal  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  images  producible  by  even  the 

*  B&oi  pftrt  of  the  Fourteenth  TraiU*Taylor 
Memorial  Lecture  and  ddivered  before  the 
Rcjyal  Phoiographic  Society,  London,  on  Nov. 
14.  «9ll- 


smaller  lenses  of  this  kind  were  not 
really  perfect.  For  the  simpler,  imper- 
fectly corrected  lenses  of  the  earlier 
types,  no  serious  difficulty  arose,  and 
it  is  hardly  a  trade  .secret  that  even  at 
the  present  time  many  photographic 
lenses  of  the  cheaper  sorts  are  sold, 
and  used  in  whii  li  true  '* optical  g1a'?s" 
|)lay?  no  part.  All  the  greater  achieve- 
ments of  modern  optics,  however, 
whether  in  the  telescope,  the  micro- 
scope, or  thie  photoipraphic  objective, 
would  have  remained  impossible  if 
means  had  not  been  found  for  pro- 
ducing glass  of  perfect  quality  in  large 
blocks.  Strangely  enough,  the  funda- 
mental  discovery  in  this  matter  was 
made  bv  the  son  of  a  Swiss  watchmaker 
— Pierre  Louis  Guinand-  and  from 
his  time  onward  there  has  been  a 
stea(l\  development  culminating  in  the 
work  of  Schott  and  Ahlu  at  Jena. 
The  list  of  those  associated  with  the 
development  of  optical  glass  includes 
many  famous  names,  such  as  Fraun- 
hofer.  Faraday,  Stokes,  Harcourt,  and 
Hopkinson. 

In  wliat  n  ^pec  ts.  then,  does  optical 
glass  dillcT  from  ordinary  glass  of 
good  quality  as  we  see  it  in  good  table- 
ware or  in  our  piate  glass  windows? 

The  primary  and  mo.st  important 
difierence  between  optical  glass  and 
practically  all  other  kinds  of  glass  is 
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in  relation  to  honK^endty.  A  good 
piece  of  plate  [(lass  appears  at  first  sight 
to  transmit  light  in  a  perictlly  rcu'ular 
manner,  or.  in  other  words,  to  behave 
as  if  it  were  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
tran^rent  medium,  like  pure  still  air 
or  water.  Hut  if  we  examine  such 
piale  glass  very  carefully  we  soon  find 
that  its  befaa%'ior  in  this  respect  is  not 
perfect.  If  we  simply  pass  the  image 
formed  by  a  high-class  photographic 
objective  through  a  moderately  thick 
slab  of  plale  glass,  we  will,  as  a  rule, 
notice  a  very  decided  falling-olT  in  the 
crisp  shari)iK'ss  of  definition  which 
i-  the  opiitiaii's  though  not  always 
the  photographer's — ideal.  But  in 
these  circumstances  the  piece  of  plate 
glass  b  employed  under  wliat  are 
really  ver>'  favorable  conditions;  the 
light  passing  throutrh  ii  (|oc<  so  in  the 
form  of  comparatively  narrow  con- 
vergent bundles  cf  rays,  and  a  slight 
inequality  in  their  paths  does  not  make 
itself  felt  very  strongly.  Were  we  to 
employ  the  same  glass  for  one  of  the 
lenses  of  the  objective,  the  want  of 
tnie  homogeneity  would  make  itself 
much  more  strongly  felt,  for  here  the 
rays  of  light  would  be  caused  to  tra- 
verse the  glass  in  many  dircrtions, 
an<l  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the 
glass  in  these  various  directions  would 
iflterfere  with  the  ultimate  union  of 
the  rays  at  the  focal  plane 

The  tact  that  even  the  best  ordinary 
piale  glass  is  far  from  homogeneous  is 
readily  seen  if  a  fairly  thick  piece  is 
[wlished  on  two  opposite  faces  and 
the  ulass  is  then  examined  along  its 
leoglh  instead  of  across  its  thinnest 
(fimension.  Viewed  in  this  way  the 
glass  exhibits  a  peculiar  striated  appe- 
arance, somewhat  suggesting  that  it  is 
made  up  of  parallel  layers  of  diftcrcnt 
deusity.  This  is  actually  the  case.  The 
0mh  made  by  pouring  out  the  molten 
material  upon  a  large  iron  table  or 
^b.  and  then  rolling  it  into  a  large. 


comparatively  thin  sheet.  If  the 
molten  glass  as  it  it  purcd  out  of  the 
melting  pot  is  not  truly  homogeneous, 
then  the  different  regions  existing  in  it 
win  be  spread  out  and  flattened  by  the 
rolling  process  into  thin  wide  parallel 
layers,  miirh  as  the  layers  of  batter 
paste  are  spread  out  by  the  rolling-pin. 
These  layers  of  glass  of  slightly  differ- 
ent density  are  least  evident,  in  their 
optical  etTects.  when  viewed  at  right 
angles  or  nearly  so-  indeed  we  could 
make  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  piece 
of  plate  glass  from  this  point  of  view 
by  cementing  together  a  large  number 
of  thin  sheets  of  glass  of  difTerent 
refractive  index  provided  that  the 
differences  of  refractive  index  were  not 
too  large,  such  a  composite  sheet  would 
behave  very  like  a  homogeneous  sheet 
when  lookerl  through  at  riph!  angles. 
To  oblique  light,  however,  the  effect 
would  be  very  diilerent,  and  in  the  case 
of  actual  plate  glass  this  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ditTeront  layers  arc  not 
strictly  parallel  planes  but  are  curved 
and  irregular. 

If  we  examine  it  in  the  corresponding 
way  i.  by  looking  along  its  greatest 
thickness,  the  glass  of  all  ordinary 
table-ware,  etc.,  exhibits  the  same 
kind  of  striated  appearance  arising 
from  the  presence  of  layers  of  gla^s  oi 
slightly  (lilTert  iit  density  and  refractive 
power,  general l\  arranged  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  method  of  manufac- 
ture employed — so  as  to  be  approxi- 
mately parallel  in  directions  at  right 
angli^  to  tho<c  along  which  the  glass 
is  usually  traversed  by  light  in  its 
ordinary  uses.  Consequently  these 
strijc  are  not  very  obvious  to  ordinary 
observation,  but  their  existence  can 
always  be  demonstrated  and  their 
injurious  elTecls  at  once  become  evi- 
dent if  the  attempt  is  macte  to  use  such 
glass  for  any  refined  optical  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AN  .\PPRECIATION 


It  was  in  1893  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Qdcago  that  I  met  him.   I  was  a 

xm  :i',vl;\v;ird,  impetuous  yoiill)  filled 
wilh  gnawinji  (le>ires  and  anibilions 
and  nothing  much  to  feed  them  on — 
but  he  understood  and  it  was  only  a 
few  I  r>  before  he  had  his  arm  around 
me  it  has  been  there  ever  since,  and 
always  will  be. 

That  was  just  it,  he  understood,  he 
did  seem  always  to  understand. 

Then  again,  one  summer  night  at 
Golden  Green,  after  I  had  erupted 
and  excoriated  to  the  limit  of  my 
Cdtic  vituperation  a  man  that  had 
sinned  against  us  both,  he  showed  me 
that  I  had  overlooked  the  htredity 
that  had  created  tlie  fault,  utid  tliat 
the  poor  devil  was  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy. 

Yes.    Sympathy,  a  fine  and  rare 

sympathy  was  h'\9<  own  liall-inark 
not  maudlin.  Init   true  masculinity, 
deep  and  pure  and  sweet. 

Were  I  to  be  recast  I  would  that  I 
might  til  such  a  mould  as  fashioned 
Snowden  Ward. 


[As  briefly  recorded  in  our  last 
issue,  tlie  death  of  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward  to<>k  place  suddenly  in  New 
York  on  December  7.  lii  all  pholo- 
grsq[>hic  circles  no  one  was  better 
known  or  more  univcrs;illy  liked  than 
Snowden  Ward,  and  all  who  know 
him  will  feel  a  keen  sense  of  i)crM)nal 
loss  at  his  untimely  taking  off.  We 
reprint  below  from  the  BrUisk  Jaumal 
of  Plwtograpby  an  account  of  his  life 
and  work,  by  Mr.  Georije  E.  Brown, 
who  was  more  closely  associated  with 
him  than  any  man  living.  Eds. 
W.  P.  M.] 
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"Within  the  last  year  or  two  Henry 

Snowden  Ward  had  largely  with* 
drawn  himself  from  the  photographic 
journalistic  world,  in  which  for  many 
years  he  had  been  a  leading  personality. 
His  interests  and  inclinations  had 
gradnall)  led  him  into  literary  fields, 
and  he  had  tuund  the  lecture  platform 
a  welcome  change  from  the  editorial 
chair.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  news  of  his  sudden  death 
will  arouse  a  more  widespread  sorrow 
and  sense  of  personal  loss  than  would 
that  of  any  contemporary  of  his  in 
photographic  circles.  Few  men  in  any 
walk  of  life  had  his  natural  quality 
of  charming  all  classes  of  people.  His 
jx-rsonality  addressed  itself  without 
effort  or  alTectaUon  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  and  made  him 
not  only  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
many,  but  the  receptacle  of  confi- 
dences from  still  others  who  found 
in  him  a  sensitive  and  loyal  sympa- 
thizer such  as  few  are  able  to  be. 

"The  events  of  his  life  can  soon  be 
told.  He  was  born  at  Great  Horton, 
near  Bradford,  in  1865,  and  was  thus 
only  forty-six  at  the  time  <^  hb  death. 
His  father's  bu»ness  of  stuff  manu- 
facturing did  not  attract  the  literary 
bent  of  the  boy.  At  eighteen  he 
edited  and  published  a  magazine. 
The  Practical  Naturalisi^  and  a  year  or 
two  lati  r.  in  18S4,  became  connected 
with  the  hrni  of  1\  rcy  Lund  &  Co. 
(now  T'ercy  Lund.  iluni[)hrii  s  Co.), 
at  that  (imc  (1884)  publishers  and 
stationers  catering  special  1}-  for  photog- 
raphers. For  them  Mr.  Ward  founded 
and  edited  The  Prai  lind  Pholo^rapJur. 
and  by  his  active  conduct  of  it  did 
much  from  1889  to  1893  in  the  interests 
— technical,  commercial,  and  social — 
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of  professional  photographers,  in  1803 
he  married  Miss  Catherine  VV'ced 
Barnes,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Barnes,  of  New  York,  and  herself  a 
most  enthusiastic  amateur  photog- 
rapher in  thr  days  when  amateur 
photography  was  a  more  serious  pur- 
suit than  it  b  now.  Mr.  Ward  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Bradford  firm, 
and.  with  his  wife,  foundeH  thf  monthly 
magazine,  The  P hologram.  Their  direc- 
tion, which  was  one  of  great  energy 
and  originality,  speedily  caused  the 
publication  to  take  a  leading  place 
in  photographic  journalism,  though 
its  success  as  a  commercial  property 
is  open  to  doubt.  The  sister  magazine, 
The  Process  Photogram,  now  The 
Photo-engraver's  Monthly ^  was  founded 
in  1S04.  and  the  pictorial  annual, 
Photograms  oj  the  Year,  in  the  same 
year.  Particularly  in  (Xinnection  with 
pliotomechanical  processes,  then  com- 
ing largely  into  xofjuc.  Mr.  Ward 
accomplished  a  ^'itat  deal  in  advancing 
the  craft,  in  resisting  trade  oppression, 
and  in  distributing  a  knowledge  of 
technical  advances  in  these  processes. 

"Thouf^h  these  publications  made 
great  deniand>  ui)on  hi>  personal  altcn- 
don,  yet  he  took,  a  most  aclivc  interest 
in  photographic  institutions,  among 
them  the  Royal  Photographic  Socict\ , 
the  Photographic  Convention,  of  which 
for  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
Council  and  President  at  the  Canter- 
bury meeting  in  1909,  the  Photog- 
raphers' Benevolent  Association  (now 
dcfunrtV  and  many  photographic 
societies  at  whose  exhibitions  he  was 
in  great  request  as  a  judge.  Never- 
theless, he  eagerly  embraced  every 
fresh  opportunity  of  the  technical 
journalist.  For  exam}ile.  on  the  dis- 
covery o£  the  jc-rays,  he  was  one  of 
the  'first  experimenters  in  England, 
wrote  the  first  handbook  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Rontgcn  Society.   He  threw  him- 


self into  the  propagandist  work  of 
photographic  record  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Stone,  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw 
attention  to  the  use  of  photograph)- 
in  press  illustration,  and  was  ahead  of 
hi-^  time  in  establishing  a  bureau  for 
the  supply  of  photographs  to  the  press. 

"For  some  years  past  Mr.  Ward, 
with  his  wife,  had  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  application  of  photography 
to  literary  toix>graj)hy.  The  first  out- 
come of  their  work  in  this  field  was  the 
book  on  Stratford-on-Avon  dealing 
with  the  Hfe  of  "^li ak*  speare,  and  illus- 
trated by  photogra[)hs  by  Mrs.  Ward. 
This  was  followed  by  a  volume  dealing 
with  the  wider  subject  of  the  life  of 
Dickens  and  the  scenes  of  his  novels, 
by  the  Canterbury  Pilgrimages,  and  by 
a  photographically  illustrated  edition 
of  Lorna  Dootte.  A  natural  step  from 
the  preparation  of  these  books  was 
lecturing  on  the  subjects.  For  several 
years  past  Mr.  Ward  had  visited  the 
United  States  on  a  lecture  tour  around 
the  chief  cities  a  strenuous  life,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  led  to  the  col- 
lapse of  Dickens. 

"In  what  I  have  written  above  I 
haw  not  drawn  a  fancy  picture  of  the 
full  crowded  life  which  Ward  lived 
in  the  latter  da>'s  of  his  association 
with  photographic  journalism,  for  I 
shared  it  with  him  from  1899  to  1905. 
I  first  nicl  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  1898,  and  a  year  later  was 
happy  in  joim'ng  him  on  the  staff  of 
the  r hologram.  No  one  could  have 
wisiied  a  more  inspiring  or  kindly 
chief,  nor  one  more  genuinely  grateful 
for  services  rendered  him.  Perhaps  I 
saw  more  of  Ward  during  these  years 
than  most  people,  since  for  part  of 
that  time,  on  his  invitation..  1  made 
my  home  with  him  on  his  establishing 
him<elf  at  Hadlow,  Kriu.  Thdse 
who  knew  him  only  by  liis  writings, 
or  by  correspondence,  could  form  no 
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idea  of  the  fun,  good  spirits,  and 
humor  wliith  were  a  part  of  his  nature. 
He  was  most  serious  in  doing  any- 
thing to  which  he  put  his  hand — 
indeed,  to  an  excess.  I  think,  so  that 
things  which  might  have  brought 
relaxation  and  recreation  to  him  were 
undertaken  with  a  zest  and  nervous 
energy  which  often  taxed  his  powers 
instead  of  relieving  them.  He  lived 
a  life  of  restless  work.  He  would  have 
subscribed*  I  think,  to  the  sentiment 
of  R.  L.  Stevenson:  'By  all  means, 
finish  }'our  folio,  even  if  the  doctor 
does  not  give  you  a  \ear;  f\en  if  he 
hesitates  about  a  month,  make  a  brave 
push  and  see  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  week. '  Yet  engrossing  as  he  found 
the  pursuits  he  followed,  his  time  and 
energies  were  eagerly  placed  at  the 


disposal  of  any  who  risked  help  or 
advice  ol  him.  Indeed,  to  state  a 
difficulty  was  enough  to  evoke  the 
help  and  suggestions  which  Ward  was 
ever  ready  to  render,  at  the  cost  of 
putting  his  own  immediate  work  on  one 
side.  He  was  quick  and  adroit  to 
proffer  material  aid  when  it  was 
needed,  and  I  could  tell  of  many 
private  benefactions  he  be?towed  spon- 
taneousl)'  where  he  saw  them  to  be 
needed.  Though  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  many  phases  of  human 
life,  nothing  blurred  his  kindly  out- 
look on  men  and  their  actions.  His 
memory  will  long  survive  among  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  man  of  truly  great 
c|ualities,  without  a  shade  of  bitterness 
in  his  nature,  and  the  firmest  and 
mgst  loyal  of  friends." 
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The  British  Journal  Photographic 

Almanac  and  Photographers'  Daily 
Companion,  1912.  Edited  by  George 
Iv  Brown.  i-j  v'Piig^s.  Paper  cover. 
50  cents;  po>luge  27  cents.  Cloth 
binding,  $1.00;  postage  37  cents.  Sole 
sales  agent  Geo.  Murphy  Inc.,  57  E. 
Ninth  St..* New  York. 

The  fifty-first  volume  of  this  grand 
eld  almanac  is  bigger  and  better  than 
ever,  the  pages  running  to  1436,  and 
each  one  interesting.  The  special 
articles  this  year  are  on  Lantern  SHde 
Making,  by  Geo.  E.  Brown,  and 
"Indoor  and  Outdoor  Portraiture," 
by  C.  H.  Hewitt,  both  particularly 
well  written,  the  latter  fully  illustrated. 
A  new  feature  this  year  is  a  se<  lion 
devoted  to  "How  to  Do  ll,  giving 
practical  instructions  on  the  carrying 
out  of  the  various  photographic  opera- 
tions  hv  means  of  illustrations,  a  sort 
of  >iill  Hie  moving  picture,  il  you  can 
imagine  such  a  thing.    The  Epitome 


of  Progress  section  illustrates  and 
describes  the  many  novelties  in  appar- 
atus produced  in  tqir.  The  adver- 
tisements which  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  book  a  re  as  varied  and  as  intei  csting 
as  ever.  It  is  a  book  you  will  enjoy. 

Welhomcs  Phoiogr^iphic  Exposure- 
record  and  Diary  tor  1912.  New 
York:  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co. 
Price,  50  cents. 

.\  useful  pocket  exposure  guide  for 
the  man  who  wants  correct  exposure 
every  time,  monthly  tables  and  a 
simple  revolving  disk  make  it  possible. 
This  part  of  the  book  alone  would  make 
a  very  convenient  exposure  record,  the 
rest  of  the  matter  could  be  left  in  the 
svork  bhup  or  dark  room,  where  it  more 
properly  belongs. 

Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual.  Tlie 
Process  Year  Book,  1911-12.  Edited 
by  WiLLLVM  Gamble.  London:  A.  W. 
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Penn^e  &  Co.  Sole  American  agents, 
Tennant  &:  Ward,  New  York.  Price, 

$2. 50. 

The  seventeenth  volume  of  Lliia 
beautiful  year  book  of  the  graphic 
arts  is  a  wonderful  showing  cf  the 
hundred  and  one  mctliod^  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  illustrations  are  printers' 
and  engravers'  samples  of  their  best 
and  most  up-to-date  methods  of  re- 
production, and  include  some  sixty- 
cipht  full  page  supplements  in  from 
two  to  five  colors.  Portraiture  is 
well  represented,  and  includes  a  por- 
trait of  a  Scotch  noble  in  full  corona- 
tion dress  taken  in  natural  colors  by 
the  Dover  Street  Studios,  London, 
with  an  exposure  of  one-eightieth  of 
a  second.  There  are  also  many  por- 
trait  studies  from  autochromes  and 
other  color  plates.  The  frontispiece 
is  a  splendid  photogravure  of  the 
stolen  "Mona  Lisa.  "  The  articles 
are  of  furactical  interest  to  every-one 
connected  with  the  graphic  arts,  and 
some  f>f  tlif-m  are  nf  special  interest 
to  the  photographer,  such  as  "Enlarged 
Negatives  in  a  Small  Camera,"  "Focal 
Length  of  a  I^ns,"  "Photographic 
Ojitics  Simplified,"  "Line  Drawings 
ir<»m  Photojin'aphs,"  "Portraiture  in 
Color,  '  to  mention  but  a  lew.  It  is 
one  of  the  books  professional  photog- 
raphers should  be  interested  in. 

George  llwrne.  Jiy  Xorvai  Rfch- 
.UiDsON.  Published  by  L.  C.  I'age 
k  Co,  Boston.  Price,  $1,251 

.\  clever  story  of  an  ambitious  \  oung 
Westerner  wlio  at  twenty  f(nir  dis- 
covers a  secret  which  enables  him  to 
palm  himself  off  as  the  long  lost  son 
of  a  multunillionaire,  the  plan  works 
and  he  is  transferred  from  distasteful 
{Mjverty  and  hardshifv  lo  luxurN'  and 
boundless  opportunity,  i  he  adoi)ted 
mother  believes  in  him,  but  the  father 
has  his  doubts,  but  decides  to  give 
him  a  chance  to  prove  his  worth, 


ar  1  11  the  young  man's  efforts  to 
make  liimself  worthy  of  his  adopted 
parent*-  we  have  a  most  interesting  and 
at  times  exciting  story.  It  is  a  story 
that  holds  one  to  the  finish. 

Phcyto^raphy:  lis  Prtnriphs  and  Ap- 
plications. By  Alfred  Watkins, 
F.R.P.S.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1911.  Price, 
$2.00  net. 

Mr.  Watkins  speaks  with  consider- 
able authority  on  the  prindples  and 
applications  of  photography.  Few 

men  have  devoted  so  much  study  to 
the  one  and  time  to  the  other.  F(>r 
his  work  on  exposure  and  develop- 
ment he  was  awarded  the  Progress 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
highest  endorsement  p()^sihle,  As  the 
inventor  of  the  Watkins  expc^ure 
meter  and  orighiator  of  the  Watkins 
factorial  system  of  development,  Mr, 
Watkins  is  fully  equipped  to  write  a 
most  instructive  book  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  volume  before  us  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  comprehen- 
sive text-book  on  photography.  Not 
its  least  interesting  feature  is  its 
originality.  There  are  chapters  on 
First  Principles;  Lenses;  Exposure 
InlSuences;  Practical  Exposure;  De- 
velopment Influences;  Practi(  al  Devel- 
opment; (^amera  and  Dark  Room; 
Orthochromatic  Photography;  Print- 
ing Processes;  Hand  Camera  Work; 
Enlarging  and  Lantcmslide  Making; 
Color  Phototrraphy;  General  Appli- 
cations; Record  Applications;  Science 
.Applications;  Plate  Speed  Testing; 
Process  Work;  and  an  Addenda  on 
Pinhole  Photography.  A  new  method 
of  speed  testing  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book  and  is  of  considerable  interest. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  Hurter  and 
Driffieki  method,  giving  the  centre 
of  the  correct  exposure  period  known 
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as  the  point  of  double  flexure.   It  is 

a  book  that  we  strongly  recommend  to 
our  readers  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest.  Several  obvious  er- 
rors have  crept  into  the  book  and  must 
be  noted;  the  table  of  stop  values  on 
page  24  is  an  example. 

American  Photography,  of  221  Colum* 
bus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  just  issued 
another  edition  of  Dundas  Todd's 
famous  Photo.  Beacon  Exposure  Tables. 
For  a  simple  and  quick  method  of 
arriving  at  the  correct  escposure  neces- 
sary for  any  subject  we  know  of  noth- 
ing better,  nnd  tliat  some  seventy 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  is  a 
proof  of  their  great  popularity.  The 
price  is  25  cents. 

Another  little  book  from  the  same 
source  is  a  handbook  on  Ihnv  to  Make 
Enlargements.  It  has  been  brought 
up-to-date  and  gives  all  the  necessary 
information  for  making  enlargements 
at  home.  The  instructions  ro^•er  the 
use  of  the  lixed-focus  enlarger  and  the 
enlarging  lantern.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  Photographic  Annual^  1911-1912, 
Incorporating  the  Figures,  Facts,  and 

Formula:  of  Photography.  A  Guide 
to  Their  Practical  Use.  Edited  by 
Arthur  D.  Godbold.  Pp.  293,  il- 
lustrated, paper  covers,  50  cents; 
postage,  8  cents.  Cloth  bound, 
,^i.oo;  postnge,  10  cent^.  .\merican 
Agents:  Tcnnant  &  Ward,  New 
York.  ' 

This  favorite  English  y(  rirbook  again 
shows  considerable  change  in  its  make- 
up over  past  years.  In  the  first  section 
we  have  illustrated  articles  on  "Aerial 
Photography;  The  Photography  of 
Flowers;  Night  Phut»)graphy;  Picture 
Making  by  the  Bromuil  and  Oil  Pro- 
cesses; and  Hints  on  Home  Portraiture. 
The  second  section  is  devoted  to  Lists 
of  \"arious  Classes  for  Instrut  lion  in 
Photography ;  Federation  Lecturers  and 
Lectures,  and  a  Directory  of  Photo- 


graphic Exhibitors,  gifing  names  and 
addresses  of  those  who  have  exhibited 
at  the  leading  exliibitions  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  third  section,  which 
occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  book, 
is  given  up  to  a  collection  of  formula? 
issued  ])y  various  dry  plate  and  paper 
manufacturers,  and  the  Figures,  Facts, 
and  Fomuikf  of  Photography,  very 
fully  revised,  and  covering  the  work- 
room—the use  of  lenses;  orthochro- 
matic  photography;  artificial  hght 
work;  emulsions  and  dry  plate  for- 
mulae; intenstfiers;  varnishes;  home- 
made printing  papers;  gelatme  and 
collodion  print-out  papers;  gaslight, 
carbon,  blueprint,  and  platinum  papers; 
spotting,  mounting,  and  finishing 
prints;  lantern  slides  and  optical  lan- 
tern work;  chemicals,  we^ts  and 
measures,  and  a  very  full  section 
devoted  to  the  various  photomechan- 
ical processes.  A  (Compactly  printed 
volume  full  of  practical  usefulness  to  the 
working  photographer  and  well  worth 
its  price.  The  illustrations,  which 
are  a  special  feature  this  year,  are 
numerous  and  varied  in  their  interest. 

Messrs.  Tennnnt  &:  Ward  advise 
that  since  The  Photo-Miniature  Series. 
No.«>.  13  and  66  went  out  of  print  some 
>  ears  ago  they  have  had  a  perdstent 
demand  for  a  handbook  on  the  pho- 
tographing of  flowers.  They  have, 
therefore,  reprinted  the  above  two 
numbers  in  an  attractive  50-cent  book 
of  93  pages,  with  37  illustrations, 
frontispiece,  and  cover  in  three  colors. 
The  1)rorhure  has  the  double  title, 
Photographing  Flowers  and  Trees  and 
the  Use  of  Natural  Forms  in  Decora- 
tive Phoio,<;raphy.  Mr.  J,  Horace  Mc- 
Fariand.  the  author  of  the  monographs 
here  republished,  is  an  expert  in  these 
two  departments  of  photography,  and, 
as  the  only  work  on  its  subjects,  his 
practical  experience  will  doubtless  be 
welromecl  by  those  working  along  the 
.same  lines.  Price,  $0  cents,  net. 
Tennanl  &  Ward,  New  York. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


Boamss  conditions  in  Mexico  rnortad  in 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Civtonide: 

"Manufiicturers  contcmplati:i)t:  the  i-onimcr- 
dai  cxpioitation  of  Mexico  or  the  cxicnsi(.n 
of  plans  already  exploited,  would  dc'  well  to 
studv  carefully 'the  political  oonditioos  in  the 
lepttbUc,  especially  as  these  will  affect  the 
menhants,  before  proceeding  to  the  execu- 
tioo  of  their  plans."  said  Wflliam  V.  Moore, 
general  agent  '.<i  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  who  iias  mst  returned  from  the 
city  of  Mexico.   Mr.  Moore  added: 

"Proceeding  to  Mexico  from  San  Francisco 
I  was  iOStniCted  to  survey  the  field  wttib  a 
Wew  to  extending  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, not  only  in  Mexico  but  into  Central 
America,  shrml'l  o 'iKli'.ions  seem  to  favor 
such  an  ext<,n,i(in.  Uncc  acros.-;  the  Rio 
Grande  river  I  txt>ectcd  to  be  confronted 
with  the  Federal  Army  of  Mexico  and  to  see 
soote  fi|[btinK  lit-fc  and  there,  so  much  having 
been  said  and  written  in  the  United  States 
idative  to  the  counter  revolution.  However, 
there  was  peace  and  quiet  everj'where  in  the 
republic  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  the 
only  signs  of  extra  precautions  against  attack 
being  bodies  of  rurales,  or  state  police,  patrol* 
jog  the  border  and  going  to  and  from  the 
interior  towns.  Persons  returning  from  some 
of  the  isolated  sections  brought  reports  of  out- 
breaks here  and  there,  but  these  seemed  to 
nave  been  more  the  occasion  of  pure  brigandage 
th.in  r-j'.<  lution. 

"Arnving  at  the  city  of  Mexico  I  found 
that  outside  of  official  circles  the  Americans 
eofsged  in  business  there  were  not  at  all 
distwbed  by  the  rumors  of  General  Rey;es 
t-titering  the  city  with  his  soldiers.  In  ofhcial 
circles,  however,  this  tranciuihty  did  not 
.v.*iri  to  l>e  so  prevalent,  some  of  tlic  govcm- 
meot  officials  with  whom  I  talke  d  being  very 
cautious  about  advising  me  with  regard  to 
the  commercial  cxpioitation  cif  their  own 
oountrv*.  And  this  prec-autton  of  the  officials 
was  reflecte<l  in  the;  real  existing  business 
conditions  in  the-  City  of  Mt-xico.  I  foun<l 
■-hat  the  merchants  there,  chiefly  American, 
German,  and  French,  were  unwiiling  to  con- 
sider new  contracts  involving  heavy  expendi- 
tures extending  over  a  period  of  time. 

"Genwal  business  in  the  City,  and  in  fact, 
"hroughout  all  the  cities  of  the  republic,  is 
at  an  extremely  low  ebb,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  conditions  will  be  much  better  until  the 
people  have  greater  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  new  puitical  regime.'* 


ITbb  Bbklik  Aniline  Works  recently 
sent  out  through  their  advertising  dcjtartment 
a  light-proof  envelojK;  containing  an  auio- 
matically  cxposecl  developing-<>ut  jiostcard. 
To  bring  out  the  image  in  gooti  black  and 


white  it  was  only  necessary  to  develop  the 
cards.  While  the  returns  were  highly  satis- 
factor>'  from  thi-  advertising  point  (if  view  it 
was  surprising  lu  Jind  that  only  about  50  \mzt 
cent,  of  the  developed  cards  showed  normal 
development,  the  other  50  per  cent,  all  bore 
evidence  of  careless  and  un  workman-tike 
development.  It  makes  tts  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  chance  a  manufacturer's  samples  have 
of  being  int(Hi^];«_'ntly  ti'stt-d  un!e->s  accom- 
panied l)y  an  expert  demonstrator.  It  would 
also  indicate  that  there  are  still  plenty  of 
careless  and  indifferent  workers  who  do  neither 
any  good  for  themselves  or  the  profesrion. 


One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  bad 
language  in  the  printing  room  is  the  wtde> 

spread  tendency  on  the  part  of  drying  prints 
to  curl  unless  weighted  down  or  nailed  to  the 
mast,  so  to  speak.  But  the  curl  can  he  banished 
or  laid  flat  and  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
Photo-flat  is  thf  ne.v  iiivtmtiun  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  it  lays  the  photo  flat.  Simply 
dry  your  prints  in  the  ordinary  way  then  apply 
Photo-flat  to  the  back  of  the  print,  when  the 
solution  dries  curl  the  prints  slightly  back- 
ward and  put  them  under  1  WL-'^jht.  for  a  tew 
hours  and  you'll  have  jnnHs  wuh  a  sin-ioth, 
even  surface  with  ever  sm  sli^;lir  a  tnuii  nry  to 
curl  backward.  It's  a  li(]uid  and  comes  in 
pint  bottles  at  $1.00;  cfuarts,  $1.75;  and  one- 
half  gallon  bottles,  at  S.^.oo  It  is  guaranteed 
to  work  as  describt^d  and  can  be  obtained  of 
any  dealer  or  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East 
Ninth  St.,  .New  York  City.  , 


We  have  rcecived  a  copy  of  'he  prLsi)ectus 
of  the  special  post-graduate  course  oticred 
by  the  Southern  School  of  Photography, 
McMinnville,  Tenn.,  banning  February  5, 
1913.  The  course  laid  out  to  cover  the  four 
weeks  is  very  comprehensive  and  covers 
thoroughly  the  best  profe.s.sional  practice  of 
the  jirescnt  daj-  and  Air.  Lively  is  well  known 
the  country  over  as  a  teacher  with  a  peculiarly 
happy  faculty  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
others.  It  is  a  course  that  many  photographers 
would  enjoy  and  profit  by. 


PHOTO&aAFHERS  wbo  have  an  idea  that 
lens  manttlacturers  are  untisually  well  paid 

for  tfieir  lenses  w<.»uld  do  well  to  reail  the 
Traill-Taylor  lecture  on  "Optical  Glass" 
rcprintetl  in  this  issue  and  see  what  iniinite 
patience  and  care  is  required  simply  for  the 
priKliicUon  of  the  glass  in  the  raw  state,  add 
to  this  thu  cost  of  computing,  grinding,  polish* 
tng.  testing,  and  fitting  that  goes  to  make 
the  perfected  lens  and  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  "few  pieces  of  glass  in  a  brass  tube" 
are  reality  well  worth  the  high  prices  they 
command. 
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The  Professional  Phot' Ji;:..i>hcis"  Society  of 
New  York  holds  its  annual  *  (invention  at  the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel.  New  Y.>rk,  --n  Fehruan,- 
7,  8,  and  9.  This  is  one  of  the  bi^  cvliiIs  of 
the  year  uid  President  Bliss  and  his  birither 
officers  are  worldnir  hard  to  make  a  bigger 
success  than  ever  c>f  this  }>opiilar  convcniion. 
The  special  feature  of  this  year's  meeting 
will  be  a  fine  display  of  ct  k  r  photography 
gathered  together  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk.  Mr. 
Falk  is  the  pioneer  in  this  country  of  the 
connniercia]  application  of  color  photography 
to  portraihtre  and  is  in  touch  with  the  beet 
known  workers  in  this  line.  Already  promises 
have  been  obtained  from  Frank  Scott  Clark, 
C.  Straus>,  CMariss.i  Hovey,  U'i  'mti;  W.  H. 
au,  Arnold  Genthe,  S.  L.  Stein,  I.  i).  Scim*arz. 
Marceau:  F.  J.  Sipprcll,  Buffalo,  and  Falk. 
New  York,  to  exhibit,  and  an  unusual  display 
is  assured  Another  feature  of  this  year  s 
meeting  will  l>c  a  series  of  twenty -minute 
talks  from  prominent  photographers.  Park 
Avenue  Hotel  has  again  been  made  head- 
quarters and  considering  the  present  crowded 
condition  of  New  York  hotels,  visiting  photog- 
raphefs  are  advised  to  make  their  reservations 
at  the  hotd  at  an  early  date. 


CHEEHPtTL  J.  C.  Strauss  voice*  the  following 
for  his  Nijv.'  Y<..ir  w. -Ir  "The  troubles  of 
'Eleven  now  we  U  .shcivc.  a.nd  look  with  joy 
tt)  Nineteen  Twelve,"  so  s;iy  wo  all  t>t  us. 

Our  newest  ex-prcsidcnt  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
G.  W.  Harris,  sends  a  friendly  greeting  headed 
bv  a  picture  of  himself  dressed  in  the  style 
of  old  Ben  Franklin's  day.  We  w.-uld  suggc-t 
th.it  (r.  \V.  att'-nd  the  liinncr  i.t  the  P  P.  S. 
of  N.  Y.  in  this  costume  and  give  the  i>peakers 
something  new  to  talk  about. 

.\fter  considerable  discussinn  the  following 
formula  luis  been  adoptetl  fur  the  marking 
on  all  proofs  sent  out  by  members  of  the 
metropolitan  section  ol  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y. 
"This  pr'x.f  is  the  pro{)erty  of  Juhn  Doe. 
.=\0<>  Fifth  .\ve..  .New  Yc»rk,  an  i  is  subinittec. 
tor  approval  with  the  unders'an-'.tnj;  that  it  is 
not  to  be  cnj>ii<:{  and  thai  it  \\\V\  l>e  returned 
to  the  studio  within  ten  days."  The  seai  of  the 
."section  stamped  with  the  above  lends  an 
<  iVicial  air  and  helps  to  make  it  look  more 
eflevlive. 
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BtrVRi  s,  ( )Hio.  is  t<»  be  congratulated  on 
possessing  a  h.inds<ime  new  gr^  i::  ]  \^<yor  studio 
retenlly  oj>ened  with  a  tine  loan  exhibition 
by  Mr.  L.  .\.  Dozer.  No  expense  was  spared 
by  Mr.  Doser  and  the  studio  reflects  much 
credit  on  his  ti^te  and  judgment.  He  is  one 
of  the  City's  most  respected  and  capable 
citizens  and  shows  his  appreciation  of  his 
home  city  and  chf>sen  profession  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  a  well-planned  and  equipped 
stQdio  building. 

An  eathibition  of  photographs  bv  Baron 

Ad.  de  Meyer,  of  London,  will  be  held  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Photo-secession,  291  Fifth 
.\ venue  (between  Thirtieth  an  l  Thirty-first 
Streets).  New  York,  opening  011  Dccciiiber  18, 
and  closing  Januar.-  15.  the  Gallery  is  open 
from  10  A.M.  tinttl  6  daily.  Sundays 
excepted. 


The  ser\'iccs  of  transl.ators  of  a  variety  of 
languages  are  re«juired  to  interpret  the  daily 
mail  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  .-Vmerican  Optical 
Company.  But  a  Japanese  correspondent, 
with  the  kind  intention,  no  doubt,  of  saving 
the  Company  the  trouble  of  translating  his 
epistle,  has  succeeded  in  baffling  them.  The 
following  glowing  testimonial  was  rj-cently 
received: 

\  Japan. 

November  15,  191 1. 

Messcrs  C.  P.  Govra  Co., 
dear  Sir 

I  beg  yours  company  letter  with  wish 
sending  Gocrz  company  more  and  more 
prosperity  prime.  I  to  make  sick  be  sad 
Cxicrz  company,  to  manufactured  by  Scries 
u  Sintor  and  1 1 1  dagor  all  lenses  and  anchuls, 
tenax,  ango  all  camera  how  beautifur  minute- 
ness copyteding  Sample  photograph  book  and 
besides  you  co,  to  trust  in  gcKvI  lens  and 
camera  catalogue  and  Exactly  in  a  price  list 
sending  confer  f.ist. 

1  dear  Goerz  company  prophecy  Engage- 
ment to  will. 

Dr.  B.  

Just  what  meaning  the  Doctor  wishes  to 
convey,  in  addition  to  his  holiilay  greeting 
is  in  doubt ;  but  he  will  receive  by  the  next 
mail  sample  plioiographs  showing  the  "beftu* 
lifur  minuienesii"  to  which  he  refers. 
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Some  Facts 


CYKO  m  IW  made  its  appearance  and  gradually  worked  Ha 
'jvay  to  tiie  front,  liecaose  it  was  the  only  paper  wi^  great  latitude 
in  exposure  and  with  three  grades  of  contrast  to  fit  any  negative. 
Its  action  was  ahsolutely  posithfe.  hence  the  slogan:  CYKO  tite 
Positive  of  Photography. 

CYKO  in  1908  had  dentonstrated  its  qudity  so  forcibly  to  the 
great  army  of  amateurs,  that  finishers  all  over  the  country  adopted 
its  use,  in  spite  of  Trmt  restrictions^  in  order  to  meet  the  exacting 
quality  of  work  demanded  by  their  customers,  hence  the  sour  grape 
derisioa  of  our  Trust  competitors:  CYKO  it  a  commercial  papen 


CYKO  in  1909  had  worked  ila  way  into  the  portrait  atudioo  oq 
account  of  its  latitude,  fine  gradations,  oniformity,  tough  emulsion 
and  its  beautifnl  aepia  results,  hence  our  Trust  competitors  li 
the  epithet,  CYKO — the  pro-amateur  piiper. 


C  Yp:o  in  1910  succeeded  in  combining  into  one  emulsion  all  the 
good  qiiuliucs  of  CYKO  as  such,  and  all  the  essentials  of  all  other 
professional  photot;'"aphic  printing  mediums,  and  PROFESSIONAL 
CYKO  became  the  only  high  grade  studio  paper. 

CYKO  in  1911  has  been  so  generally  used  that  the  Trust  had  to 
issue  permission  to  its  dealers  to  use  CYKO  paper  for  amateur  finish- 
ing and  to  sell  PROFESSIONAL  CYKO  to  its  ctudio  customers. 

In  1912  everything  is  CYKa 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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MEETING  OF  THK  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS' ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


At  the  call  of  the  Preadent,  Ben 

Larrimer,  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America 
met  in  conference  at  the  Belleviie- 
Slralford  Hotel,  Pliiladelphia,  Penna. 
There  were  present:  Ben  Larrimer^ 
President;  Charles  F.  Townsend,  First 
Vice-Pr(-f.?<  nt;  Will  H.  Towles,  Second 
Vice-President;  L.  A.  Dozer.  Treasurer; 
Manly  Tyree,  Secretary.  By  invitation 
of  the  Board  there  were  also  present: 
E.  B.  Core,  New  York  City;  Clarence 
M.  Hayes.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Geo.  W. 
Harris,  Washington.  D.  C,  and  the 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Local 
Entertamment  Committee.  The  day 
was  spent  in  the  disciis.sion  of  broad 
plans  for  the  next  t oin  ention. 

The  Board  went  into  executive 
session  on  the  morning  of  January  18. 

President  Larrinu  r  appointed  Messrs. 
Townsend  and  lowlcs  as  Auditing 
Committee  to  pass  on  the  Treasurer's 
and  Secretary  s  books.  The  Committee 
reported  that  the  books  and  vouchers 
were  in  order,  and  their  report  was 
accepted  by  the  Board.  IVtsidcnt 
Larrimer  then  appointed  the  lollowLng 
committees:  Hotels,  Towles;  Decor* 
ations.  Tyree;  Official  Button,  Dozer; 


Association  Record,  Towles;  Enter- 
tainment, Executive  Board.  Trans- 

portat'  "  Townsend:  Prr^s.  Towles, 
Ex-presidcnts  Harris,  i^rijctor,  and 
HoUoway;  Printing  and  Advertising, 
Larrimer;  Information,  Executive 
Board;  (International  Exhibit:  By 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board,  Clarence 
M.  Hayes  was  selected  as  special 
Commissioner  to  collect  exhibits  from 
foreign  countries) ;  P.  A.  of  A.  Exhitat, 
Larrimer  and  Town.send. 

Various  suggestions  and  matters 
pertaining  to  the  conducting  of  the 
191 2  National  Convention  were  for- 
mally discussed  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously: 

1.  After  careful  tonsideration  of 
various  locations  ortered  by  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Board  selected 
Horticultural  Hall. 

2.  That  the  week  of  Julv  22  he  the 
date  of  the  National  Convention  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  191 2. 

3.  That  the  1913  Convention  shall 
open  officially  on  Monday.  July  22, 
:!nd  shall  be  held  from  Monday  to 
Salurdav  inclusive. 

4.  The  Board  decided  to  publish 
The  Association  Record^  which  shall 
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contain  the  complete  proceedings  of 
the  IQI2  P.  A.  of  A.  Convention  and 
Congress,  with  the  revised  constiLution 
and  complete  list  of  membership. 
This  record  shall  be  illustrated  by 
pictures,  to  be  selected  by  a  jury  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  from  the  191 2 
Exhibit,  and  be  mailed  to  every  mem- 
ber within  thirty  days  from  the  dose 
of  the  Convention. 

5.  That  every  professional  photog- 
rapher in  America  is  invited  to  send 
an  cxliibit  of  one  or  two  pictures. 

6.  All  exhibits  to  be  delivered  pre- 
paid in  Philadelphia  on  or  before  the 
morning  of  July  15,  in  order  to  recttve 
consideration. 

In  order  to  make  this  exhibit  an 
educational  feature,  a  jury  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  with  power  to 
reject  pictures  of  insuflicient  merit. 
AH  pictures  shall  be  cataloged  and 
hung  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention and  catalogs  furnished  free  to 
all  members  through  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer. 

7.  Practical  demonstrations  ot  mod- 
eni  methods  shall  be  given  during  the 
Convention  on  plans  hereafter  to  be 
made  public. 

8.  That  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  Photographers  shall 
hold  sessions  during  the  Convention, 
and  that  the  Chairman  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  call  for  same. 

^fany  subjects  of  vital  im{>ortance 
in  broadening  the  inlluence  oi  the 
Congress  were  referred  by  the  Board 
to  that  body  for  their  careful  consider- 
ation. 

9.  On  petition  presented  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Wo- 
man's Federation,  who  were  present, 
the  Board  allotted  the  sum  of  five, 
hundred  dollars  to  be  used  in  defra)'ing 
expenses  incurred  in  collecting  and 
preparing  their  exhibit,  increasing  their 
member^p  and  influence. 


10.  Features  for  the  instruction  and 

entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
P.  .\.  of  .\.  be  duly  provided  lor  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  laid  down  at  this 
meeting. 

11.  That  the  Hotel  Walton  be 
made  the  oflkial  headquarters  of  the 
Association  during  the  period  of  the 
Convention. 

12.  That  an  official  button  denoting 
the  grade  of  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation be  issued  in  the  usual  course. 

13.  That  spaces  sold  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  in  the  Conven* 
tion  Hall  be  provided  with  booths 
arifl  decorations,  following  a  uniform 
plan,  at  the  expense  of  the  .Association. 

14.  That  Wednesday,  Julv  24,  be 
''Atlantic  City  Day."  That  compli- 
mentaiy  tickets  will  be  furnished  aU 
members  of  the  .\ssociation  through 
the  Treasurer  s  office.  These  tickets 
will  include  transportation  and  return, 
luncheon,  bathing,  admission  to  pier, 
and  other  entertainments. 

15.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  by  the  Board  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Entertainment  Committee  for 
their  cordial  welcome,  cooperation,  and 
assistance  to  the  Board  in  completing 
their  work. 

Rulings  oj  the  Board 

Whereas,  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  active 
membership  of  others  than  studio 
owners  was  referred  by  Congress  to 
this  Board  for  interpretation.  The 
Board  ruled  a>  follows: 

That  no  member  in  good  standing 
shall  be  deprived  of  membership  by 
retroactive  amendment,  and  that  all 
ruling  by  Congress  to  the  contrary  is 
unconstitutional  and,  therefore,  null 
and  void. 

Manly  W.  Tyree, 
Sectetaxy  P.  A.  of  A. 
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Secbstabt's  A.vnual  KtpouT  or  Exprnditures  or  P.  A.  or  A  roR  Year  1911 


Attvading  January  Mt'ctinii,  Chicago: 

Mr  Hun.,    fW  75 

Meam.  Uiuris  anil  Tyrea   47.35 

Mr.  Stein   22.90 

Mr.  Kaafll   H.» 

Mr.  L0wto   a0.40 

Mr.  Hollownv  38. 7» 

Mr.  Ummd  ait«nd>D«  February  luevtiuii,  .\«w  Vurk   14.00 

Mr.  Liwji,CAHiBu.ei|MDMt9p«writiag.pcwtiii»>«to   Z»M 

  t;»4.60 

AsmmMiro  Aocovn 

••Al>rl-,  rK..t.i^r:ii,!,i'-  W,-,.kI>  "   $25.00 

"WiWiU  s  I'hutugraptiic  .MuyaaiDCi"   25.00 

"PhotoKrapbic  Xew«  '   26  IHJ 

"BalteUQ  of  Phoio«(rapii>  "   25.00 

B^-tau»  and  electron  for  mimikdat   88  .M 

Diiiriasr  cwdi  aad  mmliB  aitw   18.40 

PiraN  MrvinM.  jr.  C.  AM   80.00 

J  K.  Scott.  t\ iKwrilitiK                                                                               ...  12.75 

N.  H.  UouiMi.  reporting  proceedings  ot  oonvcoUun  and  Congnna   170.00 

WOO  cifODUn.  addiMMd  ud  milM   18S.W 

  £88.39 

AmoBuaiom  tMcammut  Ektumi  Aoooom* 

Drawitjn  of  .\rrm>ry   $3.00 

tipn  svj  c)n  Ixjflka   1 . 20 

Pbologmphing  booth  300 

AaocwUmi  buttona   'MM.7i 

IrlMiriflntf  ioB  tnittiniM   80.00 

Vtaicbt  ra  fordcn  «iiMblt»   11 .05 

ITipiii  <ili>n  n  mlrciftirint  nwHrr   8.40 

RMtoring  CrtitKi  '- T>nnU  for  exhibition,  pmUbi    .........  52  00 

Drapery,  backgrouod*.  etc   16.03 

Transfer  company   20.81 

TUity-thne  tooMm  tUdaa   16. M 

KwtdBnHi««ftMM(   4.00 

Servirea  of  modct   88.00 

Photographing  .Knoory   8.80 

C'lL-Linin(r              iri^  i-arj>ct J    14.00 

PaeluuK  luwi  «w>ruaK  fraiutis  at  .^riiior}-    ............  21.25 

Eipreaa  on  Daguerrc  exhibit    1 1  09 

OoB  MlT«r  VMM  far  Mte  DQbricoop                                                      .  M.OO 

ataMnvtkMa  uaad  ■(  St.  FanA                                                         .  80.00 

Expreas  on  ixtxea   22  50 

Services  and  f^xpctun  of  floor  plan   26.10 

Rr.ntal  Co.  C  room  at  Armor)'   25.00 

Eicetne  tight  inatalled  in  ball                                                               .  71.05 

Labcv  Bad  inatiTinl  preparinc  IhUI   404  19 

Wstar  and  ICS  for  «oair«oUon   1ft. 00 

Domfcaapcr   18.00 

I'i*  of  hall  o*-t"rtiin«         Co.  rooms  ,     ,     .     .  200  00 

Sen-icro  of  watrhniiiij  ami  jiuutora    .15  00 

Decorating  ctage  and  lecture  hull                                                              .  20  00 

Contract  for  booths,  deconting,  etc   t>40. 10 

Bent«!  of  desks.  tabiM,  tad ohaii*   188.80 

Mu^forvMlt   80.00 

Jautor  Mrrie*   O.OO 

Rental  uf  Co.  E  room  in  Artnory   25.00 

Bond  fwr  Treasurer   24.00 

ExpeuMM  Ex- President  Proctor  from  MUwWkMl flOnVWtioa   12.00 

Budolph  Dflhrkoop  as  innnictor   500.00 

Wa.  H.  Rmi.  leettiM   100.00 

LtA  Milkr.  betim   126.00 

  8178.87 

ClkiiiMl  fM«Hd   M088.ift 
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Kxt^cLTtVK  OriKKM'  £XFKN»t:  Ac<UCNT 


BruuKbt  forward  .... 

Praiident: 

Attondins  Exwutiw  Boiml  Meetinx,  Junuuy 
Stntioiuvy  Mad  trimlliiiK  espraaM,  April 
AtbendUig  Cooventkm,  July  


Firm  Vif>e-Hr»*Mlfnt : 
AtteoicUiis  Esecutive  B(i«rd  MreUon.  JMuaty 
Es|MMe»  puior  to  mmi  lit  St.  Fktd  Ctiavmliaii 
EspMiM  to  Bt.  F»al  ADd  »tnn  .... 


^eonil  Vir.-I>(^■^i^il  Ii( 

AttrndiDg  Ki"outivo  Board  M«*tinf ,  January  , 
Expwm  prior  to  Mid  {MhkHnc  St.  Ftwl  Oanvcatioiii 

TMuunr: 

AttflBdiac  Bueutiv*  Board  Mcetioc.  Januso'  ■  • 
EspoMM  prior  to  ud  iachtdinii  8t.  Ksui  C^veotioa 

ticcrstujr: 

AttfdIitK  Eircuiive  Bu«rd  Mccltng,  irnmuty  . 
BxptBOM  to  8C.  Paul  CoBvoatioa  sad  rttura    .  . 


130.11 
22».57 


•33.20 
80.30 

va.to 


$33  .jO 

ia3.«o 


K7B 
135.08 


106.05 


tMaa.66 


297.00 


139.90 


2».8a 


Hoiai.  ExrmxBZ  run  OrnocM 


I  Mid  niMito  JMtuMy  mMtiac  .... 
L.  N.  Miller.  Itotd  otpMwe  

B:in.)iif  t.  July,  !o  Mctiibero  of  .\Mociatiuii 
lioouia  and  lueaU  (or  Uffic«r»  durinc  Cuoventiou 


m.»o 

16.86 
•S.80 


Ovncan'  Incidbmtai.  Extkhm  Account 
SoentHy  tlM.l* 


flM.l» 


Vittt  VIoe-PrMidoDt: 

I  inttfilHm  fixbiUu 


PMtRio.  poddng,  Mior . 


Puirruco  Accorirr 


S33II  0-J 


S28.00 
44.«6 

».Sft 


226.02 


So  M 


419.31 


Printiog  and  delircrins  annual  complete  91210. OU 

Sttttenaqr,  otootiotypH,  OBwtopw,  MUkmet,  fokkm.  otc.  40,000  tieem  .    .      844 .09 


Woukm'b  PnauTiox  Accovirr 


Mn.  Cm.  Slovens.  foeinriBi 

Lantern  altdcs  wmdi 
iBotdeatal  •spenaM  .    .  . 


$1M  00 
38.80 
148.88 


i 

SIS.88 


Commiaiuun  allowed  Trvfi-^uror  for  IS)  10.  o  imt  cvui. 
CommiMioa  ollowed  JJccnstary  (or  1910,  5  per  e«nt. 


HON  1.") 
40N  15 


818.80 


•8111.48 
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ScMMABT  Treasurer's  Hkpobt  for  1911 


Cikait  titi  banu  January  1.  1911      «...  $7,032.69 

Received  {rum  membershipn  and  dtin  00 

BaeriTod  from  asle  tadiM*  piaB   01.40 

BMBTvd  per  eniiita  tm  AflfiaMd  Sodtio   908.SS 

Received  per  c:i|.iu  LUX  Amiiated  Sooietips  (1912)   30  00 

Received  from  a'lv<  rti.»ing   1,020  00 

Received  fruiii  siilo  of  floor  apace — .St.  I'mil   4.345  00 

Bmntnd  from  Munufacturan  (£teetric  L)   3M .  20 

RMrivwl  hoB  ad*  entn  oopin  AoBiial   3  uo 

RMnved  Intcnit   105.00 

  A.707.05 

•ie,T<l0.6« 

DiMOMntsm* 

Md  Mrt  OB  «DMrli«M  No.  tm  10  Nov  1133  i»,in 

CMicnhUMl  7.6M;iO 

  fl«,740.M 


FOCUSSING  PORTRAITS 


TnK  adju.xtment  of  the  f(X:us  of  a 
photograpliii  lens  may  appear  to  many 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  skilled 
operators  such  a  simple  matter  that 
they  will  wonder  what  there  is  to  be 
said  about  it,  but  the  older  hands  who 
worked  in  the  days  of  slow  {)lates.  and 
who  had  perforce  to  work  with  large 
apertures,  know  that  there  is  much  to 
beleamed  in  the  way  of  focussing,  if  the 
best  work  that  it  is  capable  of  is  to  be 
got  out  of  any  rapid  lens,  particularly 
^  it  is  of  the  portrait  t}pc,  with  a  con- 
sick  ra1>le  amount  oi  curvature  of  field. 
Flat  field  lenses  are  somewhat  (HfTircnt 
in  their  characteristics,  and  do  not 
allow  the  display  of  so  much  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  user,  but  they  will 
nevertheless  respond  iiion-  readily  to 
the  touch  of  one  hand  than  to  that  of 
another. 

On  taking  any  lens  into  use  it  should 
be  carefully  eumined  with  the  help  of 
a  test  object,  so  as  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  general  quality  of  its  defining 
powers,  but  also  the  nature  of  the 
definition  in  diflfercnt  portions  of  its 
field,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  curva- 


tiirc  of  field.  For  practical  j)iirposes 
this  may  l)e  (  arried  out  in  the  stvulio 
by  fixing  a  number  of  printed  cards 
upon  an  ordinary  background,  so  that 
they  cover  a  space  of  about  six  feet 
by  four.  The  camera  should  be  placed 
at  a  distance  equal  to  that  necessary 
for  taking  a  full-length  portrait,  and 
the  centre  carefu%  focussed;  the 
camera  exten  in  should  be  accurately 
measured,  and  then  one  of  the  cards 
falling  upon  the  edge  of  the  field  should 
be  focussed  and  the  camera  extension 
again  measured.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  measurements  will  be  the 
amount  of  curvature  over  that  portion 
of  the  field  which  will  be  most  gener- 
ally used.  The  character  of  the  defini- 
tion should  be  closely  examined  with 
the  aifl  of  a  focussing:  mac^nifier.  If 
the  marginal  tlelinition  i>  nearly  as 
good  us  the  centre,  then  there  is  little 
astigmatism  present*  and  the  lens  can 
be  used  upon  suitable  subjects  with  a 
very  lari^e  aperture,  provided  that  the 
sitter  be  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate 
the  image  to  the  curve  of  the  field,  a 
point  to  which  we  shall  recur  later. 
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yJhen  astigmatism  is  present,  perfect 

sharpness  cannot  be  obtained  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  field,  and  the  point  of  best 
definition  between  the  extremes  of 
astigmatic  aberration  carefully  chosen. 
This  primitive  method  of  testing  is 
recommended  as  approximating  more 
nearly  to  the  actual  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  portrait  work  than  the  more 
exact  methods  of  the  optician,  whidi 
are  often  more  delicate  than  is  neces- 
sar\-  in  practice. 

Having,  by  a  few  experiments,  got 
some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  our  lens, 
we  may  proceed  to  put  our  knowledge 
into  practice  by  substituting  a  sitter 
for  our  test  cards  and  trying  to  get  an 
image  of  fairly  uniform  sharpness  with 
as  large  a  lens-aperture  as  possible. .  Let 
us  assume  that  our  model  is  a  man 
seated,  and  that  we  wish  to  obtain  a 
three-quarter  length  tigure.  cabinet 
size,  the  lens  being  a  protrait  combina- 
tion with  a  focal  length  of  lo^  inches, 
and  an  aperture  of  f/3  to  f/3.5.  and 
ha\nng  a  notably  curved  field.  We 
must  start  by  lowering  the  front  of  the 
camera  by  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  so  that  the  head,  being  the  more 
distant  point,  may  fall  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  ])ut 
above  the  centre  of  the  plate,  rhe 
head  is  now  focussed.  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  knees  of  the  sitter  are 
also  fairly  sharp,  a  slight  adjustment 
of  the  swing-back  being  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  whole  tigure  so. 
A  head  of  moderate  size  requires  the 
axis  of  lens  to  be  kept  quite  central 
with  the  plate,  the  necktie  being  more 
distant  from  the  camera  than  the  nose 
and  coal  lapels.  With  a  full-length 
standing  tigure  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  having  the  lens  at  a  level 
with  the  breast  of  the  sitter  and  point 
ing  slight  ly  downward,  the  camera  front 
being  rui.sed  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
In  the  case  of  lenses  in  which  astig> 


matism  as  well  as  curvature  exists,  the 
latter  is  usually  less  in  amount  when 

using  such  an  instrument :  the  be-.t  aver- 
age focus  must  be  obttiincd.  and  tlie 
aperture  reduced  until  the  image  is 
suffidoitly  well  defined  all  over.  We 
have  dealt  rather  fully  with  the  use  of 
a  type  of  lens  whii  h  many  may  regard 
as  obsolete  because  we  have  lately 
come  acro.ss  instances  of  excellent 
instruments  being  put  out  of  service 
because  the  present  owners  did  not 
know  how  to  use  them  properly.  They 
had  got  into  an  easy-going  way  of 
using  anastigmats  of  fairly  long  focus 
which  required  little  or  no  skill,  and 
on  dull  and  foggj-  days  deplored  the 
flatness  of  their  negatives,  due  to  the 
distance  between  lens  and  sitter,  while 
they  neglected  lenses  which,  intelli- 
gently used,  would  have  removed  all 
their  troubles. 

Fiat  field  lenses  such  as  the  more 
rapid  anastigmats  of  the  Unar.  Planar, 
Tessar,  or  Homocentric  types  present 
less  difficulties  in  use,  but  naturally 
call  for  a  greater  use  of  the  s^^^ng- 
back  in  the  ca.se  of  .sitting  ligures.  For 
full  lengths  they  are,  of  course,  much 
better  than  the  older  lenses,  but  in 
the  ca>e.  say.  of  a  bride's  train,  the 
advantage,  if  any.  is  not  great. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  focussing,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  bad  to  do  It  in  a 
hasty  and  perfunctory  manner.  Many 
photograj)her>  habitually  work  with 
too  small  an  aperture  to  give  round- 
ness in  the  lights  and  transparency 
in  the  shadows,  because  either  they 
do  not  know  how  to  '*di\  ide  the  focus'' 
when  using  a  large  aperture,  or  are  too 
lazy  to  do  so.  The  eye,  the  necktie, 
and  the  watch-chain,  for  example, 
should  be  successively  focussed,  and 
that  point  selected  at  which  the  best 
average  definition  is  obtained.  The 
difference  between  a  negative  taken 
under  these  conditions  and  <me  in 
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which  the  focus  is  obtained  on  one 

point  only,  say  the  eye,  is  most  marked. 

There  are  few  people  who  can  focus 
as  well  without  a  magnitier  as  with  one, 
and  although  many  operators  say  that 
they  cannot  be  bothered  with  one, 
there  is  actually  a  saving  in  time  by  its 
use.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  it  shouhi  be  carefully  adjusted  to 
suit  the  e\-esight  of  the  individual 
using  it.  and  that  makeshifts  mu  h  as 
reading  glasses  or  watchmakers'  glasses 


are  useless.  The  surface  of  the  ground 

glass  should  also  be  in  good  condition, 
being  kept  clean  on  both  sides  and 
sHghtly  greased  if  new.  A  suitable 
canopy  is  also  very  desirable  instead  of 
the  loose  focussing  cloth,  as  it  enables 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  picture 
to  be  seen  wiih  ease,  besides  conducing 
to  the  neatness  of  the  operator  s  hair, 
a  point  of  some  importance  to  the 
numerous  lady  photographers  of  today. 
— British  J<mmal  aj  Fiwiograpky. 


ON  runhing  a  high-class  photographic  studio 


BY  L.  HAWEIS 


As  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
of  kiUing  a  cat,  so  there  are  more  ways 

than  one  of  running  a  studio.  If 

"fal)by"  is  your  objective,  yon  would 
hardly  adt>[)t  the  tactics  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  pursuit  of  ''stripes.'' 
If  you  propose  to  run  a  stamp  and 
postcard  outfit,  you  would  hardly 
go  about  it  in  the  same  way  as  though 
you  were  angling  for  the  cream  of 
society.  Even  the  details  of  business, 
with  which  the  general  public  has  no 
concern,  would  difTer.  and  differ  very 
\*idely.  In  the  very  cheap  trade,  the 
careful  numbering  and  storage  of 
negatives,  for  instance,  is  so  much 
waste  of  time,  space,  and  i  nt  r^'\ .  In 
business  you  cannot  afford  to  do  what 
\<iu  are  not  paid  to  do  any  more  than 
you  can  afford  to  do  what  there  is  no 
object  gained  in  doing. 

The  method  of  running  a  studio 
depends  upon  three  conditions*  What 
you  can  do;  How  you  do  it;  and  ^Tiom 
you  do  it  for. 

Trade  or  Profession — Acatrding  to  ike 
Pkotogjrapker 

The  photographic  studio  is  a  trade 
or  profesuon— is,  in  fact,  what  you 


can  make  it.  ihe  less  of  the  personal 
element  that  predominates  the  more 
of  a  trade  it  becomes,  and  vice  vena. 

What,  in  short,  is  it  that  you  want 
t(»  do?  Are  you  after  the  volume  of 
trade,  or  high  prices  in  particular? 
Will  you  cater  to  the  masses,  the  vast 
and  predominating  demand  for  a 
reliable  map  of  the  human  animal 
dressed  as  the  dolls  oi  social  require- 
ment? or,  Arc  you  striving  to  appeal 
to  the  nobler  instincts,  character,  and 
refinements  cultivated  and  fostered 
by  the  high  exponents  of  a  latter  day 
civilization?  Given  the  abihty,  this 
question,  or  something  like  it,  is  the 
first  that  you  will  have  to  decide. 
And  )-ou  will  decide  it  by  what  you 
can  read  into  the  prat  tic  e  of  it  in  the 
way  of  modification  with  reference 
to  your  own  particular  necessities 
and  devotions. 

Personality 

Personality  is  the  most  elusive  thing 
in  the  world,  but,  whatever  it  is,  and 
whatever  it  means,  that  is,  how  it 
reacts  upon  our  fellow-mortals,  and 
to  ^at  Old,  these  condderations  at 
any  rate  may  be  differentiated  for 
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the  puiposes  of  this  note.  We  can 

say.  for  instance,  that  the  man  who 
attracts  us,  with  whom  we  fee!  [)crson- 
aily  at  ease,  whom  we  respect  before 
we  know  (whether  we  respect  him 
afterward  or  not),  who  can  make  us 
forget  ourselves  in  the  interest  of 
his  society— that  man  has  personality. 
I  mmtion  these  points  only  in  illustra- 
tion of  that  phase  of  personality  which 
lies  on  the  surface,  that,  like  the 
sparkle  of  some-  prtcimis  metnl  in  a 
chunk  of  dross,  attracts  and  interests 
from  the  outset.  And,  for  a  client, 
the  moment  he  enters  your  studio, 
to  feel  interested  and  attrac  tod  In*  the 
personality  uf  the  photographer  is 
half  the  battle  of  the  business. 

And  yet  this  man  may  be  a  cold 
enough  fish  when  you  come  to  know 
him  better.  That  jwints  to  the  fact 
that  personality  on  the  surface  only 
serves  one  purpose— if  a  very  valuable 
one;  that  other,  and  perhaps  "better 
part,"  reveals  itself  only  gradually 
through  prolonfjcd  intercourse  and 
better  acquaintance.  Interest  must 
be  sustained  beyond  the  reception- 
room,  beyond  the  skylight,  and  beyond 
the  threshold  of  your  business.  It 
must  invade  the  innermost  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  chents  themselves;  its 
influence  must  be  felt  there,  where 
the  surface-sparkles  cannot  reach  to 
illuminate. 

The  Money-end—  Tad  in  the  Reception' 

room 

To  be  poor  in  either  of  these  qualities, 
gifts  of  personality,  is  to  be  the  worse 
for  it;  in  the  £rst  case  interest  will 
be  Inspired  but  not  sustained;  in  the 

latter,  the  interest  can  only  operate 
after  the  tools  of  enforcpf!  social  inter- 
course have  mined  and  brought  il  to 
light. 

The  next  asset  of  the  photographer, 
whatever  his  personality,  I  put  down 


as  Tact.  Tact  may  or  may  not  be 
a  feature  of  your  stronp:- personality 
man,  but,  if  it  is  not.  he  will  suffer 
grievously  in  his  business  relations 
with  clients. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  truly, 
that  the  money  of  a  pholofxraphic 
business  is  made  in  the  reception-room; 
consequently,  if  you  are  wanting  in 
tact  and  resource,  if  you  are  naturally 
impatient  and  have  difficulty  in  con- 
cealing annoyance,  leave  the  business 
end  of  your  establishment  in  the  hands 
of  one  perhaps  not  so  gifted  as  your> 
self,  but  who  has  just  that  modi  im 
of  tart  and  good  manners  which  in 
many  businesses,  and  it  may  be  in 
yours,  is  worth  all  the  personality 
of  a  dozen  others  like  you  rolled  into 
one. 

To  Some— Talk  of  Qualities,  Not 
Prices 

After  all,  your  reputation  must 
count  tor  something.  Pec»ple  come  to 
you— the  heaven-born  artist  knowing 
that  you  can  and  wilt  do  them  justice. 
They  come  to  you  for  pictures;  take 
them,  and  without  unnecessary  delay. 
Prices  and  styles  with  proofs.  That 
is  the  ideal  way.  The  discussion  of 
prices  with  such  as  I  have  in  mind 
is  the  fly  in  the  ointment;  for.  re- 
member, the  best  class  of  ( lient,  to 
whom  perhaps  you  are  no  whit  in- 
ferior intellectually,  is  in  its  way  just 
as  touchy  as  yourself.  A  dollar  more 
or  less  to  the.se  people  is  nothing, 
provided  the\  get  what  they  want. 
Of  course,  even  the  best  studios  are 
not  visited  by  exactly  the  same  class 
of  people  thnjughout.  That  being 
so,  how  muili  better  to  leave  all 
classes  in  the  hands  of  \"oiir  reccj)- 
lionist!  Rather  than  talk  prices  let 
her  prove  and  exhibit  to  cUents  the 
value  and  virtues  of  your  work. 
Satisfied  with  this,  the  last  quahn  is 
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dissipated,  and  they  enter  the  dressing- 
room  fully  aware  of  the  satisfaction 
they  will  receive  at  your  hands. 

To  Others    .    .  . 

Rut  there  will  enter  those  strange 
to  the  .sfjciial  working  of  your  estab- 
lishment, who  will  demand  prices 
and  styles  before  they  sit;  and  there 
will  be  times  when  the  proprietor  will 
be  quite  unable  to  avoid  them  without 
rudeness.  In  that  case,  he  must  do 
the  best  he  can.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  be  well  advised 
to  have  a  little  conversation  ready. 
Having  replietl  to  a  number  of  ques- 
tions in  terms  of  cash,  he  may  hnd 
bis  opportunity  in  such  wise: 

.  .  .  but  I  really  dislike  dis- 
cussing prices,  esperially  at  this  stage. 
It  seems  t<)  rob  me  of  niy  chief  pleasure 
in  taking  pictures.  "  Thus,  the  per- 
sonal note  is  introduced,  and,  noting 
the  effect  of  this  little  speech,  he  may 
then  confidently  continue: 

■\  ou  know,  what  appeals  to  me  is 
that  mv  clients  should  feel  satisfied 
from  my  pictures  that  I  can  do  them 
justice.  If  that  should  be  so  in  your 
case,  this  is  what  I  propose  to  do :  You 
have  told  me  what  you  would  like/* 
or  **I  have  seen  which  are  the  styles 
you  most  favor,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  I  take  several  different  positions 
in  several  different  sizes.  That  is 
my  usual  custom.  It  really  is  more 
satisfactoiy  than  sitting  for  one  par- 
ticular style  and  size,  as  it  gives  you 
a  choice  you  would  not  otherwise 
have.  It  also  affords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  I  can  cio  in 
your  own  case,  and  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  but  a  little  extra  time.  Indeed 
I  would  ffo  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
if  you  have  nuL  ample  time  at  your 
disposal  now,  I  would  suggest  you 
make  an  a|^intment  for  some  other 
day  when  you  would  be  more  at 
leisure.   Nearly  all  my  work  is  by 


appointment;  but  my  convenience  in 

this  matter  shall  be  yours.  Then 
when  we  have  the  proofs  you  can  de- 
cide which  shall  be  finished  off.  After 
all,  we  can  do  nothing  without  the 
negatives,  and  you  can  have  them 
completed  in  any  style  and  at  any 
price  which  you  may  then  decide 
upon.  What  do  you  think?  Shall 
we  try  several  positions,  including,  of 
course,  some  of  those  you  fancy?" 
And  vou  will  find  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  i)ersonal  bait  will  be 
swallowed^  as,  indeed,  it  should  be. 
It  sounds  good,  to  most  people,  in  my 
experience;  it  proves  workable,  and 
the  principles  are  sound. 

''And  if  none  of  the  pictures  suit, 
how  do  you  arrange?'' 

"Well,  you  can  sit  for  your  pictures 
as  often  as  you  like.  No  charge  is 
made  for  this.  That  is  the  only  way 
I  can  guarantee  my  work;  and  by 
that  means  I  am  sure  that  none  but 
satisfactory  inctu  res  leave  thisgall^. 
But  I  very  rarely  have  any  re-sits, 
owinfj  to  the  number  of  positions  I 
take  in  the  (irst  instance.  Re-sits  are 
troublesome  to  clients;  but  those  who 
desire  to  re-sit  are  welcome  as  often 
as  the}'  care  to  visit  me  for  that 
purpose." 

This  is  straight  talk ;  it  is  more.  It  is 
straight  dealing;  it  is  more.  It  serves 
to  emphasize  the  personal  equation  for 
which  people  will  pay. 

Some  Maxims  !)i  Ra  i  piion-room 
A  rruii  i^rninit^ 

And  the  third  re(|uisi(e  is  laste. 

As  soon  as  a  client  enters  your 
premises,  she  should  find  that  about 
her  which  will  move  to  admiration, 
or  at  least,  not  incite  to  antagonism. 
Ivverything  should  be  orderly,  clean, 
and  in  good  style  the  style  of  the 
proprietor— for  "style  is  the  man." 

If  yaa  care  to  make  it  so,  the  recep- 
tion-room can  be  "homely,"  furnished 
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and  upholstered  much  as  you  might 
choose  im  a  living-rooni,  not  sacrific- 
ing anything,  of  course,  in  the  way  of 
viewing  convenience.  The  lighting 
of  the  pictures  should  be  good,  just 
enough  and  not  too  much.  It  is 
hardly  realized,  or.  at  least,  it  is  rarcK' 
prartiscfl  amoiijr  the  fraternit\'.  or 
even  b)  exhibition  committees,  that 
photographs  are  best  seen  by  reflected 
light.  This  is  fairly  common  to  find 
in  the  case  of,  say.  bi<^- framed  por- 
traits: but  the  princii)le  applies  just 
ai  much  to  small  work,  anU,  given 
the  taste  and  desire,  it  should  not  be 
impossible  so  to  arrange  practically 
all  pictures  on  show  in  such  a  way  that 
they  are  never  seen  in  direct  artiticial 
light.  If  daylight,  it  must  at  least 
be  soft  and  diffused. 

When  to  Talk  Ahm  Prices 

And  the  less  obviously  a  showroom 
is  a  showroom,  the  better  sort  of  show- 
room it  will  be  the  more  restful, 
the  less  distracting.  Rele).;ale  to  an 
ante-room,  ii  possible,  all  evidences  of 
business — desks,  ledgers,  pigeon-holes, 
and  the  like.  Keep  the  cash  depart- 
ment in  the  background,  as  you  may 
fmd  it,  as  I  have  found  it  more  satis- 
factory to  keep  the  actual  discussion 
of  prices  until  the  time  you  can  discuss 
such  matters  with  the  proofs  before 
you.  The  mere  viewing  of  the  proofs 
tends  to  distract  clients  thoughts 
from  the  cash  consideration.  This 
does  not  neces.saril\-  mean  that  you 
take  no  dcjjo-it,  allhou^'ii,  in  tiic  ra^^e 
of  guarantee  work  and  no  charge  for 
re-sits,  deposits  are  apt  to  lose  their 
extrinsic  value.  It  might  be  your 
business  rule  that  every  client  pays 
a  fixed  sum  before  sitting — say.  S5 — 
what  you  will,  that  is  your  alTair. 
But  with  the  class  of  client  I  have  in 
mind  you  will  probably  find  you  can 
do  without  even  this  business  method. 
If  so,  all  the  better.   At  the  least, 


you  can  use  your  discretion.  And 

this  is  easily  done,  since  your  recep- 
tionist, in  the  course  of  her  duties, 
may  mention  casually  that  the  same 
nominal  deposit  is  required  of  everyone 
as  a  matter  of  form.  The  best  time 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  price  of  the 
order  is  with  proofs  before  one.  You 
stand  a  much  better  chance  then  of 
getting  your  full  price  without  rebate, 
and  you  can,  at  the  same  time,  best 
prove  your  reasons,  if  required  to  do 
so,  for  charging  such  a  price. 

And  Hew  to  Jnstify  Prices 

Every  picture,  you  can  then  explain, 
is  treated  on  its  own  merits.  Tims, 
to  say  that  your  mounts  are  designed 
by  yourself  and  executed  under  your 
direct  personal  supervision  on  the 
promises,  and  not  in  California,  or 
Montreal,  or  New  York,  means  that 
they  are  exclusive.  You  do  not  buy 
ten  thousand  cards  and  retail  them 
with  pictures  attached.  You  <io  things 
differently.  Having  made  the  pictures 
you  proceed  to  build  the  mounts  to 
suit  them.  This  means  that  you 
provide  a  more  tasteful  picture,  re- 
gardless of  price,  than  your  chents 
are  likely  to  get  elsewhere.  This  line 
of  talk  presents  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
client's  taste  for  quality,  exclusive- 
ncss.  and  personal  attention,  which,  in 
most  cases,  will  obliterate  any  desire 
to  cut  price,  a  thing  which  you  must 
never  do  under  any  circumstances, 
unless  you  ran  see  exactly  where  is 
the  actual  tangible  return  for  such 
concession. 

Is  thb  business?  I  believe  it  to 
be  business  of  the  best  sort,  since  such 
methods  tend  to  carr)'  the  interest 
of  the  tran'^action  into  the  humes  of 
clients,  while  at  the  same  Lime  it 
lifts  the  whole  matter  above  the  level 
of  an  ordinary  business  deal. — BriHsk 
Journal  Almanac. 
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SNAP-SHOTS  AND  EDITGATION 


BY  XIAEST  BUBBAXD 


Elbert  Hubbawj,  who  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  preachment,  speaks 
with  some  authority  on  matters  photo- 

graphic,  he  beinc:  one  of  the  six 
honorary  members  of  the  Photo 
graphers'  Association  of  America.  Mr. 
Hubbard's  address  before  the  National 
Convention  in  Buffalo,  in  iqo2,  b 
remembered  as  the  best  speech  rv«T 
made  at  a  convention.  Eds.  W.  l\  M. 

Aristotle  lived  three  hundred  and 
fift}'  years  before  Christ.  He  was  a 
Macedonian.  When  sixteen  ycar-i  of 
aire  he  started  ofT  afoot  for  Athens, 
se\eral  hundred  miles  away. 

His  intent  was  to  achieve  fame 
and  fortune.  He  did  both.  In  all  his- 
tor\  he  is  the  world's  most  versatile, 
competent,  efficient,  effective,  happy, 
healthy,  useful  man. 

He  was  the  world's  first  naturalist, 
and  very  much  of  our  scientific  ter- 
minology traces  directly  to  Aristotle. 
The  names  he  called  things  by  are  the 
names  that  we  are  calling  them  by 
yet. 

The  methods  of  Aristotle  in  school 

teaching  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Kecently.  Doctor  Stanley  Hall,  one  of 
the  world's  great  teachers,  has  said 
that  what  we  should  do  now  is  to 
catch  up  with  Aristotle. 

Aristotle's  methods  of  teaching  were 
very  simple,  and  the  methods  he  used 
in  traasforming  Alexander  a  bad  boy, 
into  Alexander  the  Great,  a  most  effici- 
ent general  and  a  wonderful  engineer, 
arc  well  known  and  understood. 

*\ristotle  said:  *'When  you  get  a 
•child  interested  in  the  living  and  grow- 
bg  things  in  Nature,  and  on  good 
terms  with  the  great  out-of-doors,  the 
whole  problem  is  solved." 


Tiie  Best  Teacher 

Energy  misdirected,  wrongly  di< 

verted,  or  unusual,  turns  to  crime. 
Tile  bad  l)o\'  is  only  a  good  boy  who 
has  done  the  wrong  things.  Our 
business  as  teachers  and  parents  is  to 
direct  the  energies  of  our  children  into 
right  channels. 

We  are  a  part  of  Nature,  and  the 
more  we  understand  Nature,  move 
with  Nature,  and  love  Nature,  the 
healthier,  happier  and  more  useful 
are  we.  Abstract  studies  in  books 
may  give  a  child  a  beautiful  distaste 
for  learning.  We  all  know  of  gradu> 
ates  who  were  so  happy  in  getting 
safely  through  college,  and  securing 
the  much-prized  diploma,  that  they 
never  looked  in  a  book  afterward. 
After  graduation,  their  life  seemed 
simply  a  matter  of  sloughing  off  the 
knowledge  that  tiny  had  accjuired. 
If  school  and  college  do  not  give  your 
boy  a  genuine  taste  for  study,  so  that 
he  will  go  on  of  his  own  accord  without 
a  teacher,  the  lessons  wiU  be  in  vain. 

The  Beautiful  Worid  of  Nature 

I  have  been  a  teacher  for  more  than 

thirty  years,  and  I  cannot  imagine 
any  more  elTective  way  of  teaching 
than  the  Aristotelian  idea  of  interest- 
ing a  child  in  the  beautiful,  growing 
things  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 

The  first  problem  is  to  get  him  to 
observe  and  see  thing.s  not  in  the 
mass,  but  particular  things.  Art  is 
a  matter  of  selection. 

The  artist  does  not  attempt  to  paint 
all  of  the  out-of-doors.  He  chooses 
just  simple  little  fragments. 
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In  East  Aurora  is  a  girl  who  paints 
exquisite  pictures  in  oil  and  in  water- 
colors.  These  pictures  command  big 
prices  and  arc  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors, and  all  this  girl  paints  are 
simply  trees  —  gnarled,  drooping, 
knotty,  old  trees;  trees  strong,  straight, 
tall,  beautiful,  their  branches  in  the 
air  and  waving  defiance  to  the  storm. 
This  girl  picks  particular  trees.  She 
is  on  the  lookout  for  individuals  in 
the  tree- world. 

The  bark  on  trees  is  to  her  wonder- 
ful and  peculiar,  just  as  the  grain  in 
the  wood  is  wonderful  and  peculiar. 
The  grain  in  the  wood  is  the  history 
of  the  life  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  record 
of  the  tree's  struggle  for  existence. 
There  is  just  as  much  individuality  in 
trees  as  in  men  and  women.  No  two 
trees  are  ever  alike,  and  this  girl  has 
shown  such  abiUty  to  losely  ohscr^-e, 
and  such  love  of  the  theme,  that  she 
is  able  to  transfer  her  observations  to 
canvas. 

Curiously  enough,  this  gir!  paints 
her  Ix'st  [pictures  in  hcr  studio,  and 
not  out  of  doors. 

She  gels  her  pictures  with  a  camera, 
and  will  often  photograph  one  par- 
ticular tree  from  a  dozen  different 
angles.  These  photographs  are  de- 
veloped, duly  labeled,  and  filed  in 
separate  envelopes.  Then,  during  the 
long  winter  months,  the  artist  paints 
her  pictures  f'"  memory,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Lrulhful  camera. 

The  camera  is  memory's  maid- 
servant. 

Get  the  Camera  HabU 

All  artists  now  make  much  use  of 

the  camera.  The  first  requisite  in  art 
is  t«)  observe.  You  have  to  see  the 
separate  things,  and  so  my  advice 
to  the  teacher  and  parent  is — allow 
your  children  to  get  the  ounera  habit. 
Children  take  to  pictures  with  de- 


light, and  once  a  youngster  owns  a. 
camera,  he  is  on  the  lookout  for 

subjects. 

Wherever  he  goes,  his  eyes  are  wide 
open  for  the  wonderful,  curious,  pecu- 
liar, beautiful  thin^  in  Nature. 

Once  you  begin  to  observe,  you  find 
the  beautiful,  the  wondrous,  the  p)CCU- 
liar  and  the  strange  on  every  side. 

Get  the  beautiful  in  your  heart  and 
you'll  see  it  reflected  everywhere. 

The  mental  attitude  of  wonder  is. 
the  one  thing,  I  believe,  that  differ- 
entiates a  great  man  from  the  medi- 
ocre. Wonder  leads  us  to  investigate^ 
to  search,  to  study.  Without  wonder, 
we  never  get  an  artist,  a  poet,  an 
orator,  a  scientist. 

The  camera  habit  leads  to  tramps 
afield.  And  I  hope  I  do  not  have  t*> 
prove  that  people  who  are  on  good 
terms  with  God's  wonderful  out-of- 
doors  are  well  and  happy  all  of  the 
time,  as  we  certainly  should  be.  The 
red  cheeks,  the  bright,  clear  and 
lustrous  eye.  the  sweet  breath,  and  the 
innocent  laugh — these  follow  as  does 
night  the  day,  the  tramps  afield. 

The  Joy  oj  CoUcrlin^ 

.\rislotle  got  his  jiuj)!!  .\le.\ander 
interested  in  making  a  fist  of  all  the 
plants  in  their  vicinity.  They  col- 
lected specimens,  and  classified,  organ- 
ized, and  named  the  various  things.. 
They  made  the  world  s  first  herbarium. 

They  formed  a  geological  collection. 
Next  they  set  about  to  make  a  zoo- 
logical garden.  They  captured  one 
of  every  living  thing  that  they  could 
find,  and,  if  cared  for,  could  keep  aiive. 
When  Alexander  was  on  hb  tours 
through  Asia,  on  his  little  business  of 
conquering  the  world,  he  was  con- 
stantly sending  specimens  back  to 
Aristotle.  And  once  we  find  him 
writing  a  letter  thus:  "My  days  are 
busy  and  full  with  strife.   I  long 
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for  the  quiet  of  your  companionship, 
and  the  uhi  (la\  s  when  we  roamed  the 

fields  and  the  desert,  intent  on  dis- 
coverintj  the  things  that  the  world  had 
iramjwti  upon  and  overlooked." 

The  Child  Mind 

A  child  ten  years  old  is  old  enough 
to  begin  to  get  the  camera  habit. 
Such  a  youngster  wiU  be  interested, 

delighted,  and  his  sense  of  wonder  wil 
hep'n  to  expand.  WTicrever  he  goes 
he  will  be  on  the  lookout.  He  will 
snap  pictures  of  his  pets,  of  the  family. 

Soon  he  will  get  an  eye  for  pose  and 
position.  He  will  study  the  light,  the 
clouds,  the  sunshine,  the  movement  of 
things  by  the  wind,  and  the  different 
appearances  of  objects  at  different 
times  61  day. 

The  Kids  on  the  Farm 

A  man  said  to  me  yesterday:  "The 
only  objection  to  the  camera  is  that 
when  Mary  and  Joe  go  to  ride  with  me, 
they  are  always  wanting  me  to  stop 
so  they  can  take  pictures.  They  see 
more  things  since  we  bought  those 
cameras  than  I  ever  imagined  existed.  " 

.\nd  so  it  happened  that  this  man. 
who  owned  a  Pierce- Arrow,  left  Mary, 
aged  fourteen,  and  Joe,  twelve,  at 
the  Roycroft  Farm. 

Farh  youngster  was  armed  with  an 
Ansco.  Ihe  girl  had  one  which  she 
said  had  cost  her  eight  dollars,  and  the 
boy  had  a  Buster  Brown  which  cost 
two  dollars. 

And  Joe  insisted  that  he  <  nil  !  take 
just  as  good  pictures  as  his  sister  - 
and  he  pretty  nearly  did.  These 
youngsters  knew  how  to  load  and  un- 
load the  cameras  tight  out  in  the 
day  Ugh  t. 

We  walked  down  across  the  creek, 
through  the  orchard,  and  on  the  way 
they  saw  a  man  in  a  tree  picking  apples. 


There  were  big  piles  of  apples  under 

the  trees,  and  these  they  photographed. 
A  boy  raking  up  leaves  caught  their 
attention,  and  they  shouted  at  him. 
'  Hold  that,  hold  that."  .\li  Baba 
was  their  particular  deUgfat.  They 
found  him  sitting  in  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  immediately  he  was  ordered  to 
"Hold  that." 

Then  they  liad  him  stand  up  and 
tell  a  story,  and  while  he  told  the 
story  they  snapped  him  from  several 
angles. 

Pigs  in  the  pens  delighted  them, 
and  they  in^sted  that  I  should  get 
a  bucket  of  swill  and  let  the  pigs 
follow  me.  and  this  I  did,  they  de- 
claring that  I  was  "in  good  company 
and  seemed  very  much  al  home." 

like  our  friends  at  the  stockyards 
in  Chicago,  they  utilized  cver>  thing 
but  the  squeal  —cows,  calves,  chickens, 
geese,  ducks — and  then  came  Garnet, 
my  saddle-mare,  with  her  baby  colt 
six  weeks  old. 

The  name  of  this  colt  is  Fra  Asbes- 
tos. He  has  a  star  in  his  forehead,  a 
snip,  three  white  feet,  and  a  pedigree 
as  long  as  that  of  two  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution. 

His  mother  is  the  greatest  horse 
1  have  ever  owned,  and  I  have  owned 
hundreds  of  them.  She  is  seventeen 
years  old,  and  I  have  ridden  her  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  miles. 

Xaturally,  we  arc  all  vcn,'  proud  of 
httie  Fr:i  .\^hestos.  He  is  the  smart- 
est, cuiiniugcbL  colt  you  ever  saw. 
Usually  he  manages  to  keep  his 
mother  between  himself  and  danger. 

I  think  his  mother  silently  instructs 
him  as  to  what  to  do. 

Anyway,  when  he  sees  us  coming 
with  the  halter,  he  gets  on  the  other 
side  and  it  is  a  hard  job  to  catch  him. 
Once  in  a  while  vou  hear  him  whinnv 
to  his  .\la  to  kick  the  stuffing  out  of 
us,  and  she,  being  a  sensible  mare, 
whinnies  back,  trying  to  pacify  him. 
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because  sbe  knows  that  he  is  only  a 

chee-ild  and  must  not  be  taken  too 

seriously.  The  colt  was  a  great  de- 
light to  Mary  and  Joi-.  When  little 
Asbestos  put  liis  star  and  snip  around 
the  comer  of  his  Ma  to  see  if  the  coast 
wete  dear,  they  snapped  him. 

Then  we  got  the  halter  on  little 
Fra  Asbestos,  Mary  held  him  while 
Joe  insisted  on  getting  astride  of 
Garnet,  and  I  was  instructed  how  to 
"sight"  the  Ansco  and  take  the  picture. 

After  this,  I  was  ordered  to  clamber 
up  on  the  l)ack  of  Garnet,  and  the 
youngsters  gleefully  cried,  "Hold  that, 
hold  that;"  and  so  I  was  passed  down 
to  immortality. 

Joe  and  Man.'  each  have  a  big 
scrapbook  which  1  made  for  them  in 
the  Roycroft  Shop.  Always  after 
taking  pictures,  they  date  their  snap- 
shots, and  prints  arc  made  and  pasted 
in  the  scrapbook.  So  the  scTa]>bofik  is 
a  pictured  diary  of  where  the  children 
have  been  and  what  they  have  seoi. 

Down  Along  the  Creek  and  Beyond 

After  they  had  taken  Garnet  and 

her  baby  from  various  angles,  we 
went  down  across  the  pasture  to  the 
spring,  through  the  winding  path 
that  leads  through  the  sumac,  until 
we  came  to  the  big  gate  pillars  built 
by  the  Roycroft  boys.  The  haw- 
thorns were  losing  their  leaves,  but 
the  berries  were  ripe. 

Beneath  these  hawthorns  we  found 
a  brood  of  guinea-hens,  nearly  full 
grown,  industriously  scratching  in  the 
leaves. 

The  children  were  ail  aglow  with 
excitement.  They  wanted  to  catch 
the  guinea-hens  with  tlicir  cameras, 
and  so  we  softly  circled  around  and 
whistled  all  the  time,  so  as  not  to 
frighten  the  guineas,  and  finally  they 
succeeded  in  getting  three  or  four 


good  pictures  of  these  shy  birds  at 

close  range. 

Down  by  the  creek  they  found  a 
hoy  just  pushing  a  canoe  out  into  the 
water,  and  of  course  he  was  ordered 
to  "Hold  that;"  Then  Joe  got  into 
the  canoe  with  the  boy  aiid  was  duly 
snapped. 

We  followed  down  the  creek,  past 
the  old  walnut  tree  that  forms  the 
natural  bridge,  for  Fate  had  that  tree 
fall  exactly  where  It  has  served  as 
a  footbridge  for  ten  years  past,  and 
over  it  have  tramped  hundreds,  yes 
thousands  of  people. 

At  the  bend  of  the  creek  is  a  leaning 
sycamore,  and  the  water  is  washing^ 
away  at  the  roots  of  the  tree  until 
hnally  that  sycamore  will  go  over 
and  form  another  bridge. 

The  cows  down  on  the  flat,  at  the 
l)end  of  the  creek,  there  in  the  clover, 
interested  the  children  greatly.  Sev- 
eral ot  the  calves  came  up  to  me, 
thinking  I  had  salt  for  them,  and 
Mary  yelled.  'Hold  that;"  so  loud 
and  suddenly  that  the  calves  scam- 
pered oil  across  the  helds  and  were 
lost  to  the  cameras. 

We  went  up  to  the  Royal  Gorge» 
where  the  water  comes  down  from 
Ladore.  There  were  little  water-falls 
all  along  the  route,  and  these  were 
good  subjects.  There  were  big  tum- 
bled rocks,  twisted  trees,  and  dense 
growths  of  witt  h  hazel  in  bloom.  Up- 
on ihe  sides  of  the  hill  there  were  boys 
picking  up  the  butternuts,  and  one 
boy  had  a  bag  which  was  as  big  as 
himself.  Then  there  were  two  boys 
up  the  tree,  and  these,  of  confer  were 
duly  snapped.  Then  Joe  decided  he 
would  go  up  the  tree,  and  snap  us 
from  an  elevation,  and  this  he  did. 
We  were  queer  ducks. 

Coming  bac  k  home  we  saw  a  musk- 
rat  swimming  oti  across  the  creek. 
We  shouted  to  a  lad  on  the  other  side 
to  head  him  off,  and  he  rushed  down 
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to  send  him  over  our  way,  and  then 

Joe,  by  getting  close  down  by  the 
water's  edge,  and  standing  still,  got 
an  awfully  good  picture  of  that  musk- 
lat  as  he  was  swimmii^  toward  him. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
peculiar  ])irtures  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  kid  sent  me  a  print  of 
it  which  I  intend  to  use  in  a  story 
I  am  writing.  Not  all  of  the  sna[» 
that  the  youngsters  took  turned  out 
well  but  most  of  them  did,  and  some 
were  extra  choice. 

Wh,it  the  Camera  Habit  Sfcans 

This  camera  habit  is  a  wonderful 
thing  for  arousing  interest  in  Nature. 
It  toKhes  a  child  to  observe,  to  select, 
and  to  decide.  It  ('  ><  -  away  with 
peevish,  cross,  fretful  inclinations  and 
tendencies. 

The  camera  habit  means  rest  4nd 
relaxation  for  the  teacher.  And  about 
alltheze  is  to  this  teaching  proposition, 
aD>i^'riy.  is  to  keep  the  child  employed. 

We  grow  through  exercise,  and  the 
thing  that  exercises  one's  faculties 
pleasurably  is  the  thing  that  makes 
for  growth. 

T  think  one  reason  why  the  country 
is  becoming  more  and  more  de.sirable 
Ua  dty  people,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  fortunately  are  bom  and  live 
in  tlic  countr>'.  is  because  we  are 
gcttirif,'  acquaintcfl  with  the  ^reat 
out-oi-doors.  And  the  camera  is 
helping  us  do  this. 

Faces  fade,  and  the  people  we  once 
knew,  some  of  them,  arc  gone  forever. 
Children  grow  iij>  and  go  away.  The 
old  house  is  torn  down.  Ihe  pets 
die  «r  disappear. 

The  time  to  take  the  picture  is 
when  you  see  it.  The  historic  value 
of  things,  lixeil  in  the  form  of  a  photo- 
graph, is  beyond  price. 

The  camera  habit  endears  us  to  life, 
prevents  nostalgia,  preserves  sanity, 


and  makes  for  health,  happiness,  sound 

sleep  and  good  digestion. 

The  boys  in  the  Roycroft  School 
who  have  cameras  are  no  care  to  ' 
anybody. 

Hfmting  With  a  Camera 

When  you  hunt  with  a  gun,  you  incur 
big  dangers,  not  only  for  yourself,  but 
for  other  people.  "To  shoot  a  bird  is 
to  lose  it."  said  Henry  Thoreau.  A 
dead  bird  is  not  a  bird  at  all.  It  is 
only  the  remnant  or  mutilated  remains 
of  what  was  once  a  li%ing  thing. 

To  take  a  picture  of  a  bird  and  pre- 
serve the  picture  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  a  child  or  a  grown-up,  and 
when  we  can  change  the  shooting 
habit  into  a  camera  habit,  we  have 
made  an  immense  stride  to  the  front. 

We  grow  by  doing  things.  It  is  a 
great  experience  to  see  the  picture 
emerge  from  the  film  under  the  won- 
derful manipulation  of  the  operator. 

An\-  boy  or  girl  who  ean  take  pic- 
tures can  devc'lop  them.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  camera  and  the  care  of  it, 
and  the  developing  of  the  pictures, 
is  an  education  in  itself  that  cannot 
in  this  day  and  generation  be  over- 
looked. 

The  Ansco  cameras  are  made  by 
the  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton, 

New  York.  This  concern  has  been 
making  cameras  for  sixty  years,  and 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  cameras 
in  use  by  profesaonal  photographers 
have  been  supplied  by  this  company. 

Tlif  .\nsro  enterprise  grew  out  of 
ihi'  Sto\ill  ManuJacturiii;j;  ("ompany, 
who  made  metal  plates  lor  daguerreo- 
types, and  accidentally,  yet  quite 
naturally,  the  concern  drifted  into  the 
business  (if  making  cameras,  which 
gradually  took  tlie  place  of  the  old- 
time  daguerreotype.  \'ery  few  people 
are  living  now  who  had  their  pictures 
taken  ui  the  form  of  daguerreotypes. 
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What  the  Ansco  folks  do  not  know 
about  the  business  of  p1iot(%raphy  is 

not  worth  knowing.  The  men  who 
manage  the  concern  were  born  in  it, 
and  have  grown  up  in  it,  and  have 
evolved  with  the  business. 

Amateur  photography  is  practically 
a  new  thing.  WV  used  to  think  that 
onl\'  a  person  of  ^rcAt  skill  and  long 
^perience  could  take  pictures.  Now, 
the  principal  trade  in  cameras  is  with 
the  amateur.  As  an  education,  the 
camera  h  taking  its  place  right  along- 
side of  books. 

The  predecestiors  oi  the  Ansco  Com- 
pany are  the  Scovill  6*  Adams  Com* 
pany  and  E.  and  H.  T.  Anthony  6* 
Company.  These  people  issued  a  big 
book,  advertising  a  large  number  of 
cameras  and  fixtures  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  necessar}'  to  the  taking 
of  photographs.  The  whole  business, 
now,  however,  has  been  very  much 
simplified  through  the  use  of  the  iilm, 
which,  of  course,  takes  the  place  of 
the  glass  plate. 

All  educators,  teachers,  parents, 
would  do  well  to  send  to  the  Ansco 
Company,  Binghamton,  New  York, 
for  a  catalog  showing  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  Ansco  cameras, 
and  the  materials  that  are  necessary 
in  developing. 

This  catalog  is  only  a  small  booklet, 
but  it  contains  about  all  that  the 
amateur  wiQ  want  to  know  about  the 
subject. 

The  very  moderate  price  at  which 
these  splendid  cameras  are  shown  is 
a  deHght  and  a  surprise  to  the  average 

individual. 

An  Ansco  camera  properly  used  will 
last  for  years.  The  parts  are  very 
simple  and  can  be  easily  replaced. 
Any  individual  of  average  intelligence 
can  operate  an  Ansco,  and  the  use  of 
an  Ansco  in  the  family  will  be  a  source 
of  enjoyment  for  every  member  of 
the  housdiold. 


The  habit  of  preserving  the  prints 
in  a  scrapbook  will  be  found  espedaUy 

pleasing  and  entertaining,  giving  his- 
tory in  the  form  of  pictures,  ^fore 
and  more,  as  the  years  pass,  will  many 
of  these  pictures  be  of  value,  but  the 
greatest  value  of  the  camera  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  teaches  the  child  to 
observe  and  puts  him  on  close  and 
intimate  terms  with  God's  great  out- 
of-doors,  and  the  world  of  living, 
pulsing  things. 

The  child  or  man  with  a  camera 
habit  is  no  longer  an  interloper  between 
earth  and  sky.  He  is  never  lonesome, 
wherever  he  is,  because  he  feels  the 
kinship  that  exists  between  himself 
and  all  living  things. 

So  to  me,  the  chief  advantage  and 
benelit  of  the  Ansco  camera  is  as  a 
means  of  education  and  a  source  of 
enjoyment  for  old  and  young  alike. 
Not  all  parents  are  interested  in  the 
school-work  that  the  children  are 
doing,  but  all  parents  are  interested 
in  pictures,  and  thus,  through  the 
camera,  do  the  child  and  the  parent 
learn  their  lessons  together.  And  that 
this  cementing  ol  human  hearts  is 
good,  beautiful,  and  right,  all  the 
world  agrees. 

Frilling  and  softening  of  the  jUm  is 
due  to  using  developer  or  other  solu- 
tions at  too  high  a  temperature.  This 

causes  the  emulsion  to  soften  and 
sometimes  to  lift  from  the  support. 
Violent  changes  in  temperature  of  the 
various  solutions  are  also  liable  to 
cause  frilling.  Frilling,  is  however,  most 
frequently  encountered  in  the  summer 
time  or  in  warm  climates.  The  use  of 
ice  to  keep  temperature  at  the  proper 
point  is  recommended.  Use  fresh 
hypo  or  and  acid  hypo  bath.  Do  not 
wash  for  too  long  a  time  and  when 
drying,  place  negatives  where  there  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  so  as  to  dry 
rapidly. 
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CHAfttES  ROHLFS:  A  WORKER  IN  WOOD* 


In  thi>  ;i,L'e  of  hiisiness  k)<ri("  and 
mcchaniial  over-pri>ducliveness,  in  a 
couniry  with  a  population  strictly 
cosmopolitan  in  character  and  alien 
to  eslhttic  interests  of  a  nationali>tic 
(Lndcncy,  any  prrson  who  pursues 
a  cruil  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  medieval  craftsman  deserves  high 
credit.  In  America  comparatively  few 
art  workers  realize  that  it  i>  hi^h  art 
to  make  an  esthetic  virtue  oi  material 
necessities.  The  young  art  student 
here  more  than  elsewhere  wiU  neglect 
the  crafts.  Even  painting  does  not 
command  the  social  recognition  which 
it  enjoys  in  European  countries,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  are  many 
excellent  wielders  of  the  brush,  but 
few  who  handle  the  tools  of  the  artisan 
with  (iiseernment   and  enthusiasm. 

Charles  Rohlls,  ot  Butlaio,  is  one  of 
the  few  exceptions.  He  has  made 
fumiture-making  a  phase  of  individual 
expression.  He  maintains  a  work- 
j-h(»p,  makes  what  he  j>leases  as  well 
as  he  can.  and  is  lucky  enough  to  lind 
occasional  customers  who  appreciate 
his  work.  Art  and  craft  eachibitions 
are  rarely  held  in  .Xmerira.  and  his 
name  is  not  as  widely  known  as  <me 
might  expect.  Europe,  however.  har> 
not  failed  to  ^ve  him  credit  for  his 
unusual  and  unselfish  activity.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 

•This  article  was  written  originally  for  the 
London  Studio,  but  couKl  not  be  published  on 
account  of  business  reasons.  It  is  now  piib- 
lishicj  in  Wilson's  Magazine,  as  it  treats  of 
a  subject  that  should  be  f>f  interest  to  all 
photographers.  The  article  i>  rc;>ily  a  protest 
against  the  old-fashioned  i>ludio  furniture, 
and  a  plea  for  the  introduction  of  individual 
and  artistic  pieces,  that  will  not  only  prove 
valuable  as  accessories,  but  give  to  th<>  i  st.d)- 
Iishment  an  air  of  di-^Mii'  tn  ii  md  refinement. 
Mr.  Rohlfs  made  the  il.i  a\  l  i-i  for  Goklensky's 
former  Walnut  Street  Stud:o.  and  many  of 
his  friends  will,  no  doubt,  recall  its  novel  and 
picturesque  ooostraction. 


Society  rf  Art  in  tqo;.  i\v<\  was  repre- 
sented at  the  lurin  h.xposition  (the 
year  previous)  by  a  one-man  exhibit, 
a  pri\ilcge  that  was  granted  to  no 
(dhiT  American  worker  in  wood 

Kohlfs  drifted  into  art  by  chance 
and  rather  late  in  his  life.  For  years 
he  had  followed  the  histrionic  voca- 
tion, and  had  repeatedly  been  a  member 
of  the  c<»nipanies  of  I'Mwin  Bdoth. 
McCullough.  and  Barrett.  With  the 
death  of  these  superb  actors,  the  taste 
for  tragedy  subsided  in  this  country. 
There  was  no  one  to  take  their  place, 
and  the  actors  of  the  old  school 
lound  it  ditVicult  to  excel  in  parts 
that  demanded  realistic  ea.«e  and  the 
conversational  tone  rather  than  rhet- 
oric splendor  and  classic  deportment. 
It  was  at  this  time  lhat  Rnhhs 
changed  his  profession .  He  began  as  an 
amateur,  merely  to  while  away  some 
1(  isurc  hours,  and  he  undertook  rough- 
handed  the  exceptional  and  ambitious 
tp^k  of  furnishing  his  residence  with 
luriiilure  of  his  own  design  and  make. 
He  had  a  predilection  for  architectttre, 
but  he  had  made  no  special  study  of 
art. 

There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two 
classes  of  successful  art  workers :  Those 
who  study  everything  and  every- 
where; who  travel,  apprentice  them- 
selves, and  who,  despite  being  saturated 
with  the  knowledge  of  ages,  still  retain 
sufficient  spontaneity  to  add  to  it 
their  own  show  and  individuality  of 
( xpression.  The  others  try  to  gather 
thrit  knowlefh^e  in  seclusion,  and  rely 
on  personal  experiment  and  experience 
rather  than  on  memory  and  sekction. 
Kohlfs  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  He 
is  ^ilf  nlurated.  An  artist  in  a  manti- 
facturing  town  in  the  States  is  neies- 
sarily  isolated,  there  is  no  art  life  in 
the  European  sense,  no  exchange  of 
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ideas.  All  stimulating  influciu  i  s  reach 
the  studio  only  by  reproduc  tions  or 
verbal  reports.  There  is  nothing  lell 
but  to  build  and  enlarge  upon  one's 
own  experiences,  and  to  find  out  for 
one's  self  the  vital  principles  and 
germinal  elements  of  l>eauty  that 
underlie  all  good  art  work. 

A  utilitarian  art,  if  it  posse^es  any 
merit  whatsoever,  must  have  a  racial 
or  local  flavor.  America,  as  yet.  has 
created  no  dcrorative  art  of  its  own. 
The  primitive  designs  of  the  red 
Indians  are  illustrative  in  character 
and  deal  largely  with  color,  and  their 
tents  were  void  of  furniture.  The 
nomadic  instinct  refuses  the  structural 
exploitation  of  form.  Furniture  is 
largely  a  matter  of  proportion  and  the 
relation  of  parts,  and  is  dependent 
largely  on  architecture.  .American 
architecture  of  today  is  historically 
reminiscent  ami  imitulivc.  It  has 
merely  two  classic  prototypes — the 
frugal,  elegant  Colonial  and  the  Spanish 
"Mission"  style.  Rohlfs,  although  he 
makes  use  of  both,  is  particularly 
fond  of  the  latter.  With  clear  dis- 
cernment he  has  adjusted  their  charac- 
teristic units  to  his  specific  aims  and 
dreams  of  formal  expression,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  he  is  the  originator  of 
the  modernized  and  now  so  popular 
"Mission"  style.  The  furniture  of 
the  refectories  and  dormitories  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  benches, 
tables,  and  betisteads,  of  no  more 
artifice  than  necessity  demanded;  but 
their  simplicity  of  form  was  plea^ng 
to  the  eye.  and  they  all  liad  the  same 
finish  -tinted  wood,  liardK-  \  arni>hc(i, 
showing  the  grain.  This  was  the 
fundamental  idea.  And  all  expan- 
sions (modifications  being  scarcely 
possible- 1  must  evolute  from  this  start- 
ing point. 

No  doubt  many  amateur  attempts 
had  been  made  before  Rohl£s  took 
up  the  idea;  but  he  treated  seriously, 


exploiteil  its  various  possibilitieSt  and 
applied  it  to  various  decorative  pur- 
poses that  are  not  closely  allied  with 
furniture-making.  He  rearranged  and 
reapplied  the  original  attributes  in 
wholly  novel  situations  and  conjunc- 
tions. He  is  continuallv  bent  upon 
new  inventions  and  rarely  uses  a 
design  or  pattern  for  more  than  one 
set.  His  work  attracted  attention, 
and  as  it  combined  use  and  beauty 
was  imitated  more  or  less  scrupul- 
ously until  public  favor  reduced  the 
style  to  a  factory  product.  But 
Rohlfs  remained  loyal  to  his  creed, 
continued  to  work  independently,  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  fancy,  at  all 
times  anxious  to  overcome  dericiencies 
in  composition  and  limitations  of 
structure — so  frequently  imposed  b) 
cost,  special  events,  and  the  ta-te  of 
clients  by  activity  of  imagination  and 
superior  workmanship. 

There  are  four  main  factors  that 
enter  into  the  Invention  of  new  fur- 
niture forms:  structure,  usefulness, 
material,  and  ornamentation. 

Rohlfs  has  an  opine  sense  oi  propor- 
tion, for  the  balance  of  parts;  although 
.some  pieces,  as  desks  and  chiffoniers 
''unwieldy  at  their  bestV  look  a  trifle 
bulky.  I  his  is  not  always  due  to  the 
solidity  and  heaviness  of  the  material 
but  rather  to  an  emphasis  of  archi- 
tectural f<Mlurcs.  He  frequently  in- 
dulges in  etiects  of  nias>iveness- 
gravity  of  shape  and  harmonious 
pomp — ^but  he  is  equally  efficient  in 
lighter  pieces  that  show  the  outlines 
dearly  against  space  or  backgrounds. 
In  his  cur\i linear  work  he  is  very 
simple.  He  applies  with  preference 
fragments  of  the  ellipse  form  and  in  a 
way  that  they  impress  one  as  being 
organic,  perfectly  consistent  adjunct-. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  he  simplihes 
his  structural  thoughts,  and  with  the 
use  of  Mission  material  approaches 
the  slender  grace  of  the  Colonial  style. 
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He  excels  in  shapes  that  have  no 

solid  base  of  support  and  that  bring 
out  the  parallelism  of  narrow  vertical 
lines,  as  in  some  of  his  tables,  arm- 
chairs, bedsteads,  and  chafing-dish 

stands. 

The  different  part^  of  a  piece  of 
furniture  are.  as  a  matter  <>f  course, 
mostly  symmetrical;  but  Kohlis  often 
indulges  in  disproportion  in  the  balance 
of  symmetrical  units,  as  the  Japanese. 
He  fancies  the  abrupt,  the  straight 
line  that  suddenly  comes  lu  a  break 
and  flows  on  in  a  curve,  some  rvthm 
or  color  note  that  would  animate 
the  dead  material  and  enliven  it  with 
drnmatir  interest,  some  hi,i:hliuht. 
sunie  climax  of  structure  or  crabcUish- 
ment. 

For  that  reason  his  work  at  times 

reminfls  of  the  art  nouveau;  but  he 
has  little  in  common  with  that  wilful 
style,  as  he  is  dependent  not  so  much 
on  suggestions  from  natural  as  on 
ardiitecturic  forms.  Even  in  some  of 
his  candlesticks  exquisite  caprices  of 
fancy  he  uses  forms  of  Oriental  archi- 
tecture, as,  for  instance,  the  imaged 
column  of  Chinese  palace  gates. 

This  striving  for  freer  movement 
may  lead  him  at  times  to  shapes  and 
surfaces  that  do  not  conform  t  xartly 
to  usefulness.  Some  of  his  furniture 
makes  the  impression  as  if  it  were 
not  exactly  romfortable.  He  claims 
that  he  always  constructs  for  prac- 
ticality and  that  unusual  forms  and 
shapes  should  not  prevent  owners 
and  occupants  feeling  at  thdr  ease. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  French  terms 
cherche  and  sup  pine  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  characterize,  for  in- 
stance, the  narrow,  tall  backs  of  some 
of  his  chairs.  A  dainty,  scientific 
mctho<l  i)f  uniting  the  various  parts 
of  a  piece  arc  always  palpable  and  the 
beauty  of  detail  generally  condones 
for  any  shortening. 

In  the  choice  of  material  he  is 


guided  by  Mission  principles  and  im- 
agination. He  does  not  fancy  elab- 
orate finish  of  the  wood  itself,  hut 
puts  particular  stress  on  the  selection 
of  beautifully  grained,  well-seasoned 
wood. 

His  particular  strength  lies  \\\  the 
ornamentation.  There  he  can  give 
free  vent  to  his  sensitiveness  and 
sNnipathy  and  subtle  adaptive  skill. 
Most  of  his  ornamentation  is  personal 
hand-carving,  and  as  one  studies  the 
thou-^and  and  one  caprices  made  in 
true  improvisatore  fashion  thai  iiu\e 
left  his  workshop  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  one  is  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  and  grace  of  the  economy 
with  which  it  exactly  fulfils  its  pur- 
poses. Similarity  of  embellishment  in 
a  single  piece  is  cleverly  avoided. 
Only  in  bureaus  and  desks,  where 
repetition  is  demanded  by  the  parallel- 
ogram shape  of  drawers,  it  appears 
with  a  sort  of  rythmic  regularity; 
as  also  in  the  beautiful  four-leaf 
screen  that  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  National  Art  Club  exhibi- 
tion. New  York,  where  the  repetition 
of  a  simple  floral  figure  in  the  enclosures 
produces  a  fascinating  tapestry  effect. 
The  ornamental  thcnus  jjenerally  go 
l)ark  to  elemental,  symbolical,  or  old 
arcnUccLurul  forms  like  the  Celtic. 
Although  entwined,  interlaced,  and 
carrying  out  a  complete  meander,  they 
are  extremely  simple,  clear,  and  free. 
Rohlfs  has  no  use  for  the  oblique 
movement,  or  any  elaborate  inter- 
penetrated fashion  or  scroll  work  of 
the  Renaissance.  His  work  consists 
of  embellishment  pure  and  simple:  of 
overlaying,  so  to  speak,  the  skeleton 
structure  with  passages  of  decorative 
grace  in  the  right  connection  and 
right  location.  It  is  frequently  of 
rare  value  for  the  esthetic  sense,  as 
in  the  candlestick  which  suggests  its 
domestic  usefulness  by  j)icturesquely 
imitating  the  flow  of  stearine. 
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Rohlfs  invariably  goes  his  own  way, 

an  opponent  to  mechanical  form  and 
distribution,  and  althou<ih  tempered 
at  times  by  the  requisitions  of  daily 
comfort,  mechanical  and  material  con- 
ditions, and  hampered — as  we  all  are — 
by  the  limitations  of  his  own  ardent 
individuality  (occasional  divergences 
from  appropriateness),  he  allows  no 
serious  fetters  to  interfere  with  his 
impulses.  Wherever  reason  leads, 
whither  fancy  strays,  he  endeavors  to 
follow,  to  explore  curiously,  to  wrestle 
with  problems  witli  firm  hand,  anxious 


not  to  be  decoyed  by  the  practices 

of  a  work-a-day  world. 

A  craftsman  of  today,  to  accomplish 
this,  will  be  called  upon  to  exert 
unfaltering  constancy,  insight,  spon- 
taneity, power,  and  an  ever-fresh 
sensili\  encss  of  touch.  He  will  en- 
counter inditlerence,  obstructions, 
prejudices,  yes,  even  the  persecution 
of  the  narrow,  ungenerous,  and  unre- 
fined; but  he  will  have  the  consola- 
tion of  havin^^  cver\  tnie  lover  of  art 
as  his  partisan,  triend.  and  admirer. — 
Sad.^kkhi  Haktman.n. 


THE  USE  OF  STAI^DARD  DEVELOPERS 

BY  JOHN  P.  GLOVER 


The  reader  will  remember  my  brief 
article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Process 
Annual  on  the  preservation  of  standard 
reducers,  and  the  promise  then  given 

to  add  a  discjuisition  on  nielliods  of 
standartli/iiif^  Liu-  develoi)iiU'ii(  and  (he 
previous  exposure  of  bromide  or  other 
prints. 

By  employing  the  system  now  to  be 
explained,  llu  worker  will  soon  find 
that  any  trouble  taken  to  brini::  the 
method  into  operation  will  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  saving  in  time 
and  money  which  will  ensue  in  all 
subsequent  printing  and  developing 
operations. 

The  method  is  equally  applicable 
to  bromide  printing  or  enlarging. 

To  ensure  the  ol)tt-ntion  of  uniform 
results  under  \ar\ing  conditions,  it 
is  necessar)  to  standardize  the  de- 
veloper, the  illuminant.  and,  finally, 
the  sensitive  material  used.  Since 
a  perfectly  exposed  bromide  print 
cannot  be  lost  by  overdevelopment, 
the  factor  of  the  duration  of  develop- 
ment does  not  enter  into  the  question, 


and  in  practice  this  may  actually  be 
neglected.  In  my  previous  article 
the  means  of  commanding  a  standard 
developer  were  explained. 

For  contact  work  a  standard  illumin- 
ant is  obtained  by  tilting  to  the 
bromide  printer  an  incandescent  gas 
burner  with  large  orifices,  so  that  an 
excessive  supply  of  gas  may  be  checked 
until  the  maximum  light  is  obtained. 

There  nniains  now  only  the  factor 
of  exposure,  and  this  is  governed, 
first  by  the  speed  of  the  paper  or  plate 
used,  and  again.  b\-  the  destiny  or 
color  of  the  particular  negative  to 
be  used.  A  negative  is  taken  from 
the  cabinet,  the  thinnest  printable 
negative  in  stock,  and  a  sheet  of 
bromide  paper  as  commonly  used  is 
printe^l  for  one  sc(  ond  and  flcveloped. 

This  test  exposure  is  varied  until 
a  perfect  print  results.  We  will  say 
that  this  print  required  three  seconds. 
The  necrative  is  now  permanently 
marked  with  the  spee^l  lunuber  '"i." 
and  the  speed  of  the  brt>nnde  paper 
is  registered  as  *'3/*   It  will  be  found 
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after  a  little  practice  that  one  can 
accurately  judge  the  speed  number 
of  an  untried  negative  at  sight,  and 
after  development  the  numl)er  is  pen- 
cilled on  the  corner  of  the  negative, 
and  every  print  or  enlargemenl  sub- 
sequently made  from  that  negative 
will  be  found  to  render  a  i>crfcct 
nsult.  thus  saving  much  hard  cash 
in  trial  prints  and  indilTcrcnt  or  un- 
uniform  results. 

Xow  in  enlarging,  standardize  the 
illuminant  as  above  descrihcfi.  use 
the  open  stop,  and  locus  the  stamiard 
negative  until  the  image  on  the 
screen  is  precisely  the  size  of  the  image 
on  the  negative.  The  distance  from 
the  lens  to  the  .screen  is  now  measure*!, 
and  the  correct  exposure  is  carefuly 
ascertained  by  trial. 

We  now  lia\  e  all  the  data  required 
to  j)lace  all  future  enlarging,  from 
any  neirnt?\e,  on  a  strict  scientific 
basis  ol  mechanical  accuracy,  and  we 
can  thus,  at  any  time,  make  an  ex- 
posure on  a  large  scale,  sure  of  turning 
out  a  perfect  enlargement  on  develop- 
ment. 

Assume  that  the  exposure  required 
vas  5  seconds,  the  distance  from  lens 
to  screen  being  8  inches.  Then,  as 
the  intensity  of  the  light  vari<'s  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
we  can  construct  with  rase  a  table 
of  exposures  for  all  subjects.  As 
the  stop-mark--  tlu'  "F"  values)  on 
the  lens  are  in  this  inverse  ratio  of 
^uares,  we  can  conveniently  use 
these  values  for  our  table. 

The  following  will  give  the  exact 
exposures  for  the  standard  ncL'ative, 
for  all  distances  from  lens  to  |)aper. 
the  lower  line  indicating  the  ''times" 
by  which  the  index  number  of  the 
standard  negative  must  be  multiplied 
to  give  the  exposure: 

Lens  to  paper  6    9  13  ly  22  32    38    45  in. 
Exposure   .    2J  8  16  32  40  80  12b  160  set;. 


The  figures  are  approximated  into 

roynd  numbers. 

'lo  adapt  the  table  to  other  condi- 
tions of  lens  and  light,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  imd  the  distance  from 
lens  to  paper,  and  the  exposure  re- 
quired, and  double  that  exposure  under 
every  alternate  distance  number  in 
the  table.  Thus,  for  a  lens  givin<r  a 
distance  of  9  inches,  and  an  exposure 
of  10  seconds  to  reproduce  the  same 
size,  9  inches  requires  10  seconds; 
then  i  \  inches  rerjuires  20  .seconds; 
iQ  inches  40  seconds.  Also.  11  inches 
16  seconds  (apj)roximale),  16  inches 
$i  seconds,  et  seque. 

Finally,  should  a  new  lirand  of 
bromide  paper  be  u.sed.  thi-  speed 
value  of  this  should  be  ascertained 
by  trial  on  a  negative  of  known  index 
number,  and  the  speed  as  compared 
with  the  ]xiper  hitherto  employed 
should  then  be  registered,  the  index 
values  of  the  negative  or  enlarging 
table  being  adjusted  by  the  ascertained 
factor. 

Thi>  is  the  manner  in  whiih  Ihe 
method  is  applied  in  daily  practice. 
On  focussing  a  negative  on  the  en- 
larging screen,  the  distance  from  lens 
to  paper  is  found  to  be.  say.  19  inches. 
Tlie  speed  number  of  the  negative 
being,  say,  2^,  while  the  exposure 
shown  by  the  table  for  a  distance 
of  19  inches  is  32  seconds;  32  X  2| 
gives  80  seconds,  on  which  exposure  a 
perfect  enlargement  will  result.  Hut 
suppose  the  paper  used  proved,  on 
taking  into  use,  to  require  6  seconds* 
exposure  behind  the  standard  negative 
marked  *'i"  above,  instead  of  the  3 
seconds  required  by  the  brand  of 
paper  previously  in  use;  then,  of 
course,  the  registered  speed  number 
of  the  new  paper  being  "6,"  the 
reriiiired  exposure  for  the  enlargement 
would  be  80  X  2;  that  is.  160 seconds.— 
Penrose's  Annual^  1912. 


ON  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 


Lights  and  shadows  are  the  breath 
of  the  life  of  photography,  the  basis  of 
all  its  claim  to  be  artistic.  Decorative 
composition,  individual  imagination, 
and  dramatic  or  poetic  expressiveness 
may  be  added,  but  if  the  foundation 
is  weak  the  structure  totters,  however 
admiral)lo  its  cmfjclHshments. 

Hence  it  is  with  cordial  satisfaction 
that  I  welcome  so  thoughtful  a  letter 
as  that  recently  written  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Bland  on  a  subject  dt  scrxing  the  per- 
severing attention  of  pliotograi)hcrs, 
and  i  am  far  from  complaining  of  his 
clearly  and  courteously  expressed  ob- 
jections to  my  own  conclusions.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  T  had  i)ro- 
voked  no  differences  of  opinion  after, 
for  several  years,  freely  stating  my 
views  on  somewhat  intricate  matters, 
as  I  have  been  permitted  to  do  in 
these  columns. 

But  I  am  onI\  e>nc  seeker  among 
many,  and  have  never  imagined  that 
because  I  may  sometimes  be  able  to 
project  a  little  light.  I  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  that  of  others.  My  aim 
is  rather  to  stimulate  more  general 
and  independent  investigation,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  first-hand  understand- 
ing of  matters  essential  to  the  progress 
of  pictorial  photography. 

Still,  an  appearance  of  dogmatism 
must  sometimes  inevitably  arise  from 
the  exigencies  of  Press  work,  in  which 
opinions  have  to  be  stated  cotu  iselx . 
with  a  due  regard  for  space  and  with 
little  ()pi>ortunit\'  for  modif\  ing  clauses. 
To  explain  whether  and  why  criti- 
cisms were  subjective  or  objective 
would  be  impossible  in  a  short  artii  !e. 
Mr.  Bland  has  been  in  doubt  on  the 
point,  and  perhaps  others  also,  so  it 
will  be  well  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that,  while  my  comments 
are  intended  to  have  a  basis  in  objective 
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observation,  they  are  always  mainly 

subjective. 

In  fact,  all  (  riticisni  must  be  so. 
for  the  critic  cannot  prevent  his  work 
from  being  tinged  by  his  own  per- 
sonality an>-  more  than  an  artist 
can,  neither  being  a  mechanic:  nor  is 
it  desirable  that  he  should  do  so.  for 
machine-made  work  is  bound  to  be 
inanimate. 

The  camera,  however,  is  a  machine, 
and  its  point  of  view  is  entirely  object- 
ixv.  This  is  the  very  characteristic 
that  we  want  to  improse  upon,  in 
order  to  inspire  and  vitalize  pho- 
tography with  artistic  feeling  and 
principles.  Here,  if  I  may  say  so.  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Bland  has  not  quite 
risen  to  the  occasion,  for  he  relies  on 
"pure  photography  and  a  good  plate" 
to  produce  truth  of  light  and  shadow. 
But  it  can  be  only  objective  truth, 
and  if  this  were  suflicient.  a  reflec 
lion  in  a  mirror  would  transcend  any 
picture,  while  personal  sensitiveness 
to  the  moods  of  nature,  and  artistic 
translation  of  her  effects,  would  be  of 
less  worth  than  a  lirst-class  instrument. 

However.  I  can  conscientiously  say. 
after  a  fairly  extensive  and  close 
examination  of  the  best  output  of 
the  camera,  that  I  have  ncA-cr  seen 
'"values"  truthfully  rendered  through- 
out an  entire  print  by  pure  photog- 
raphy, let  alone  such  indispensable 
matters  as  emphasis,  simplification, 
and  decorative  arrangement.  But  I 
have  often  seen  appro.\imatel\'  cor- 
rect objective  representations,  always 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  mechanical 
accuracy  to  a  reflection  in  a  mirror. 

This  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Bland's 
remarks  about  reflections  in  water, 
and  1  should  like  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  careful  consideration  that  he 
has  evidently  given  to  this  difficult 
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and  fascinating  subject.  His  observa- 
tions are  mainly  objective,  and  it  is 
quite  necessary  tbat  nature  should  be 
ai^rehended  in  this  way  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  establishing;  the  happy 
relations  between  objectivity  and  sub- 
jectivity essential  to  art. 

I  will,  therefore,  first  deal  with  the 
matter  from  the  objective  standpoint, 
and  here  it  seems  that,  in  admitting 
that  *  tlu  rt  cannot  be  normal  reflec- 
tion without  loss  of  sight/'  Mr.  Bland 
justifies  me  in  su>  ing  that  ''reflections 
art  hut  a  softened  image,  not  a  repe- 
tition of  objects,  and  never  have  their 
strength  of  lii^ht  or  definition,"  Can 
they  have  their  strength  of  shadow? 
1  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  accept- 
ing the  testimony  of  a  straight  print. 
I  prefer  Mr.  Bland's  \  ery  just  observa- 
tion that  wind  and  current  moflify 
the  surface,  floatini;  rnatti  r  siu  h  a> 
suspended  mud  "rellecls  light  .  .  . 
and  the  dark  object  becomes  lighter 
in  the  reflection  TU-  objects  to 
the  statement  that  this  is  so  always, 
but  how  can  it  be  otlurwisi-  unless  he 
tan  tind  water  that  is  both  absolutely 
pure  and  absolutely  still?  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  prospect  of  the  search, 
it  the  water  is  stagnant  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  pure.  There  mijjht  be  hope  in 
a  scientifically  contrived  experiment 
with  distilled  water,  but  nature  docs 
not  trouble  about  such  things. 

.\s  we  are  concerned  with  artistic 
rather  than  scientific  observation,  sub- 
jectivity ciinnnt  ])v  left  out  of  at  iount 
We  see  what  wc  look  tor,  and  the 
interest  of  pictorial  art  depends  on 
the  artist's  outlook. 

I!c  knows  that  in  makin|(  his  picture 
he  must  irivf  importance  to  its  planes, 
and  therefore  he  sees  water  primarily 
as  a  plane  with  a  surface  on  which 
the  reflections  are  mere  incidents 
<*f  little  aid  to  the  structure  of  the 
work,  and  of  far  less  significance  than 
the  plane  itself.   He  is  looking  at 


water,  not  at  retieclions.  To  empha- 
size the  reflections  and  to  give  them 
the  strength  of  actual  objects  would 

not  onK  be  to  falsify  their  relative 
character,  but  to  destroy  the  con- 
sistency of  the  water.  Hence,  artistic 
selection  must  in  any  case  modify  the 
force  of  reflections,  and  show  them  as 
the  softened  image.  nt)t  the  repetition 
of  objects,  and  without  their  strength 
of  light,  shadow,  and  definition. 

It  seems  that  1  once  stated  that 
"black  skirts  in  sunshine  should  never 
be  darker  than  the  shadows  they 
cast."  I  was  discussing  a  picture  of 
full  sunlitrht,  and  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  remark  could  only  apply  to 
such  a  work,  for  anyone  can  imagine 
a  weak  gleam  causing  an  almost  im- 
perceptible shadow.  Mr.  Bland  thinks 
the  dictum  only  applies  "when  the 
observer  is  standing  at  the  angle  at 
which  the  reflected  beam  is  at  its 
greatest  intensity."  and  goes  on  justly 
to  say  that  "in  such  circumstances  a 
'black'  crow  would  show  patches  of 
silver  hue."  1  recognize  the  acuteness 
of  his  remarks,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  degrees  between  silver  and 
black,  and  the  angle  of  reflection  need 
not  be  that  of  rjrratest  intensity  to 
profluce  a  tone  li<^hter  than  the  shadow, 
wiiich  itself  reflects  some  of  the  black- 
ness of  the  object.  If  the  question 
were  one  to  be  tested  solely  from  the 
objective  standpoint.  I  think  ingenuity 
might  arrange  a  black  material  of 
shght  reliccting  capacity  so  that  its 
.shadow  would  fall  on  a  while  surface 
and  the  observer  would  be  placed  at 
the  angle  of  least  reflection,  and  then 
perhaps  the  <)1)jcct  and  the  shadow 
would,  tor  the  most  part,  be  nearly 
of  the  same  value. 

Even  then  there  would  be  some  light 
reflected  from  the  skirt,  and  one  part 
of  it  would  certainly  be  lighter  than 
the  shadow.  But  such  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances need  not  be  emphasized 
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nor  even  accepted.  There  Is  the 
sentiment  of  sunlight  to  be  reckoned 
with,  the  dominating  power  that  the 
sun  cxtTcisrs  over  every  scene  in  wliich 
its  full  iullucnte  is  present.  The 
artist  who  feels  this  influence  in  all  its 
intensity  knows  that  it  must  be  the 
main  theme  of  his  picture,  and  in 
exercising  his  (iut\-  of  si-lei  tion  lie  will 
not  permit  any  accidental  conihinalion 
to  weaken  the  paramount  eliect.  \V  hat 
does  it  matter  to  him  whether  a  skirt 
is  made  of  silk  or  wool  in  comparison 
with  the  glory  of  the  light?  The 
dress  mu>t  be  brought  under  the  pre- 
vailing intiuence.  together  with  all  the 
Other  objects  represented,  or  left  out 
altogether,  for  an  incident  of  rebellion 
would  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  work  S()  the  skirt  should  be 
lighter  than  its  shadow,  if  only  in 
obedience  to  the  subjective  perception, 
which  gives  expression  to  the  spirit 
of  the  scene  in  preference  to  objecti\  e 
facts,  which  m;ty  be  no  more  than 
insignilicant  at  cidenls. 

There  is  one  other  jn»inl.  Mr. 
Bland  oi>jects  to  a  criticism  wherein  I 
used  the  words  "cheap  contrasts"  in 
reference  to  one  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Cocks  s 
pictures.  I  should  be  sorry  to  do 
Mr.  Cocks  an  injustice,  and  I  think 
that  the  criticism  which  Mr.  Bland 
quotes  (thereby  incidentally  showing 
his  own  fairness)  pro\  es  m\-  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  and  my  regret  at 
having  to  lake  exception  to  what 
seeired  to  me  a  defect,  although  I  may 
have  done  so  in  "pungent"  language. 
It  is  intci  It  to  learn  that  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Bland's  induct rions  in 
vestigation  a  test  has  shown  the  force  li 
highlights  that  struck  me  as  inc»)rret  t 
to  be  a  little  darker  than  the  light  in 
the  sky.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  "aggressive  by  contrast  with 
their  shadowed  st:rr<iundings,*'  a  com- 
bination that  causes  them  to  clash 
with  the  illumination  above,  disturbing 


the  harmony  of  the  work  and  detract- 
ing from  the  effect  of  the  sky. 

No  doubt  the  lights  did  look  strong 
in  the  actual  scene,  but  their  brilliance 
might  well  have  been  siicriliced  to 
the  welfare  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

I  hold  it  not  only  to  be  permissible 
but  the  absolute  duty  of  the  artist 
t»i  flitniiiate  or  modify  any  fact  (hat 
iiiieiieres  with  the  sentiment  or  spirit 
oi  the  work. 

Mr.  Bland  says;  "If  we  go  to 
nature  and  observe  her  well  we  shall 
see  what  Mr.  Ciuest  styles  *cheap  con- 
trasts.' "  1  his.  however,  is  not  my 
idea  of  observing  her  well.  If  we 
observe  her  artistically  we  shall  seek 
and  find  her  harmonies  rather  than 
her  contrasts.  Our  outlook  will  be 
subjective  as  well  as  objective,  and 
will  ignore  or  modify  discordant  acci- 
dents, while  selecting  and  appreciating 
such  useful  and  telling  contrasts  as 
help  to  gi\e  pictorial  emphasis  to  the 
de>i>;ii  and  force  to  the  jKu-try  animat- 
ing e\ery  unsj)oilt  natural  >cene. 
Antony  GtliST  in  The  Amateur  Pho- 

Kemovinj^  Sediment  on  Negatives,^ 

The  fdm  of  a  nei^ati\e  sometimes  In- 
comes covered  with  a  ^limy  dejxjsit  dur 
ing  development,  which  dric>  hard  if  not 
removed.  If  an  acid  fixing  bath  be  em- 
ployed, this  will  be  prevented  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  but  a  clearing  bath  will  always 
remove  the  trouble.  'I'he  following  i'^  'a 
gooti  fornuila  lor  a  clearing  bath,  which 
may  be  used  after  fixing: 

Alum     „  I 

Cilri*  :h  ill  2  oz. 

Water  to  i  ]>inl 

The  nej^ati\e  -hould  be  washed  slightly 
between  fixing  and  immersion  in  thi.s 
bath.  Another  much  recommended  .so- 
lution is  the  following: 

Chrutnc  alum  

Cilric  acid  i  02. 

Water  to  1  pint 
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PossiBLy  a  word  or  two  urging  the 
necessity  to  keep  ever-present  in  one's 
mind  the  desire  to  do  fire  work  may 
not  be  amiss,  as  at  times  one  is  apt 
not  to  give  much  thought  to  the 
matter.  A  dozen  photographs  reach 
more  people  than  the  most  elaborate 
and  expensive  form  of  advertising  and 
are  subject  to  a  varying  and  merciless 
criticism.  Rest  assured  that  if  you 
send  out  a  picture  with  something 
lacking  in  it  some  one  is  going  to  find 
it  out.  and  presto!  away  goes  its 
advertising  value,  lor  if  one  person 
mentions  it  the  rest  see  it  immediately, 
and  the  picture  is  useless  as  a  business 
g^ter. 

Set  your  prices  way  up  and  then 
hope  for  greater  in  the  future,  and  in 
setting  the  price  consider  the  time 
ym  luive  spent  to  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge and  &tpetvaiiot.  The  public 
which  buys  your  pictures  and  makes 
you  a  permanent  business  connection 
is  looking  to  you  all  the  time  for 
fitter  and  more  dignified  work.  It 
may  seem  strange  sometimes  that 
peujjk*  who  display  taste  and  spend 
money  on  other  things  that  they  sur- 
round themselves  with  in  their  homes, 
buy  cheap  (and,  of  course,  inferior) 
work  in  photography.  The  explana- 
tion ran  only  be  that  they  consider 
them  temporary'  and  in  time  will  invest 
in  good  work  from  a  high-priced  man, 
who  from  that  time  on  will  have  a 
stronghold  in  that  family  simply  from 
comparison  with  the  former  work; 
for  iiiNariably  they  will  a\-oi<i  the  man 
from  whom  they  bought  in  the  lirst 
instance,  for  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  associate  his  name  with  a 
quality  output. 

(joikI  work  means  time,  paticiicc. 
and  skill,  and  some  more  skill,  also  the 
emplo>-ment  of  good  assistants  and  the 


purchase  of  good  equipmoit.  These 
should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Be  absolutely  sure  that  your  prices 
are  at  a  correct  figure.  The  mea 
in  the  front  rank  today  arrived  there 

by  perseverance  alone,  by  an  insistent 
hammering  of  the  value  of  their  work 
in  the  ears  of  the  public,  and  then 
when  things  began  to  come  their 
way  by  keeping  Uie  standard  as  high 
as  before  and  mercilessly  criticising 
every  print  before  sending  it  out. 

One  occasionally  hears  of  a  man  who 
has  ^tablished  himself  by  an  effect 
which  almost  amounts  to  bad  pho- 
togr:i[)hy,  when  criticised  from  the 
technical  standpoint.  I  refer  especi- 
ally to  the  inclination  to  produce 
so-called  impressionistic  work;  but 
undoubtedly  the  leading  men  would 
agree  in  saying  that  it  is  a  bad  and 
most  precarious  way  to  try  and  attract 
attention.  Perhaps  it  may  be  under- 
exposure and  printing  out  of  focus, 
or  again  over-exposure  and  a  striving 
for  tonal  dUedts;  but  sane,  far-thinking 
workers  must  insist  it  is  incorrect, 
as  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  everyday 
customer,  which  brings  to  the  front 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  men  pro- 
ducing these  effects  choose  their  own 
subjects,  as  a  rule,  people  with  inter- 
esting faces,  literary  men,  character 
subjects,  and  others  which  by  them- 
selves attract  attention.  I  venture 
to  predict  that  it  would  be  a  huge 
comedy  to  put  a  new-school  man  in 
tlie  stutliu  of  a  fashionable  and  suc- 
cessful professional  photographer.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  accentuate 
the  artificiality  which  sunounds  the 
absurd  praise  given  sometimes  to 
productions  of  the  new  school.  As 
a  rule,  however,  impressionistic  work 
of  merit  usually  has  individuality, 
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which  is  a  very  good  point  in  its  favor. 
The  works  of  Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals, 
Velasquez,  etc.,  show  that  they  did 
not  put  tlu'ir  siil)jt'Cts  off  in  some  dark 
rorner  aiul  try  to  produce  some  queer 
etiect,  but  placed  them  in  a  good 
round  Kght  that  was  brilliant  and 
snappy  and  then  went  ahead  with 
a  clear  thought  of  the  subject's  char- 
acteristics predominating  their  minds. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  wrong 
if  you  stick  to  the  examples  set  by  the 
Old  Masters.  Take,  for  instance,  one 
of  Rembrandt's  strong  points,  his 
wonderful  shadows;  they  are  simply 
marvellous,  deep,  mellow,  and  tunely 
shadows;  luminous  shadows,  nei  mud. 
li  one  could  discover  a  way  to  get 
such  results  in  a  photograph  he  would 
have  a  name  immediately.  How  is 
it  to  be  done  in  photography,  who 
knows?  But  when  one  considi^  the 
enormous  artistic  betterment  that  has 
already  taken  place  one  cannot  help 
feclinj^  that  it  will  come  in  time.  I 
was  talking  to  a  man,  not  long  ago, 
who  has  produced  some  very  fine 
etchings,  a  form  of  art  in  which  it  is 
probably  possible  to  secure  more  depth 
than  any  other  medium,  and  that  was 
the  point  he  thought  most  open  to 
criticism  in  photography — the  mean- 
ingless shadows. 

The  truth  of  the  statement  that 
you  cannot  go  wronj;  or  he  in  error  to 
slick  to  the  ideas  ol  the  Old  Masters 
is  emphasized  if  you  will  consider  the 
work  of  the  different  leading  photog^ 
raphers  One  man's  work  is  remin- 
iscent of  Gainsborough — the  long, 


flowing  lines  ol  grace  all  suggesting 
him;  another  may  suggest  Rembrandt, 
perhaps  being  carefully  thought-out 

arran,[;ement.s,  as  were  Rembrandt's. 
Then  cumpare  another  who,  possibly, 
is  working  from  an  cntirel)  dilTerent 
standpoint.  His  work  may  suggest 
Sargent  more  than  any  other  painter, 
as  they  may  be  spontaneous  and 
have  rugged  light  effects.  Of  course, 
though  the  thoughts  are  in  touch  with 
the  painters,  they  necessarily  do  not 
slavishly  copy  them  in  technique,  that 
would  be  stagnation  for  photography; 
any  one  with  exjiericnce  realizes  that 
the  means  of  e.Ypressing  texture  and 
color  are  entirely  different  from  paint- 
mg. 

Of  course  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  knowing  where  to  sto]).  and  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  skill  or 
knowledge  of  art  principles  to  know 
what  to  adopt  and  how  to  adopt  it. 
Certain  forms  of  composition  which 
are  remarkably  interesting  in  a  paint- 
ing are  impossible  in  photography. 
This  is  espedBUy  noticeable  in  gruup 
subjects.  I  have  seen  paintings  which 
were  fine  and  charming  in  the  original 
manner  in  which  they  were  grouped 
which  would  be  the  opposite  extreme 
in  photography.  Photograph}-  by  a 
clever  photographer  is  supreme  in 
the  rendering  of  texture  and  facial 
expression,  and  if  you  will  aiial\ze 
the  success  of  leading  men  you  vdli 
find  it  due  to  ability  in  one  or  tlie 
other,  and  in  a  few  vary  rare  cases 
due  to  both. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHS? 


BY  WlLLL\iI  1REL.AND  STARR 


There  is  nothing  easier  or  simpler 
in  all  the  branches  of  photography 
than-  the  manipulation  of  the  color 
process  ol  ilie  dioptichromc  of  the 


Dufray  Company,  for  instance,  de- 
spite  the  popular  notions  to  the 

contrary. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
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the  would-be  colorist  is  equipped  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 

prindples  underlying  the  pro(  t  s!i,  and 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  relative 
value  of  diaphragms  and  the  quality 
of  the  light  in  which  he  works.  If  he 
lack  these  simple  rudiments  of  photo- 
ffiptdc  information,  my  advice  is  to 
learn  them  a?  spccdiK'  as  possible,  for 
success  in  color  work  depends  more 
upon  exactness  of  exposure  than  uicety 
cf  manipulation,  though  no  careless 
manipulator  will  even  produce  other 
than  ordinary  results. 

Color  plates  arc  so  wondcrlul.  so 
starUing,  so  beautilul,  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  worth  while,  considering 
no  special  equipment  except  a 
ray  filter  is  required,  that  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  excuse  lor  amateurs 
generally  not  making  them. 

In  the  hope  that  I  may  induce 
others  to  try  their  hand  I  shall  attempt 
to  set  forth  how  I  have  worked  and 
made  satisfactory  color  plates  (with 
no  other  equipment  than  a  little 
Imowledge,  a  camera  box,  a  lens,  a 
screen,  a  clock,  some  plates  and 
chemicals,  and  a  room  that  was  made 
dark  at  night). 

My  dark  room  is  my  bedroom,  in 
which  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  stationary  washstand  with  running 
water,  but  a  bath  room  is  excellent 
if  you  have  a  couple  of  hoards  to  la}' 
aaoss  the  top  oi  tiie  tub  lor  a  table. 
My  white  light  is  a  cap-mantle  Wels- 
badi  <A  about  100  candle-power,  and 
my  dark-room  lantern  is  a  cijiar  box 
contaiiiinii;  a  3-ran(ile-|)o\\er  elertric 
lamp,  connected  through  a  switch  on 
top  of  the  box  by  a  flodble  cord  to  a 
battery  box  containing  seven  Columbia 
dry  cells.  The  i  i;jar  box  has  a  hole 
cut  in  the  front,  and  pasted  over  it 
with  passepartout  binding  strips  are 
two  sheets  of  glass,  between  which  is 
the  necessary  Virida  or  Excelsior 
papers.  In  my  dark  room  I  believe 


in  having  plenty  of  table  surface,  and 
so  I  employ  two  sewing  tables,  one 

for  developing  and  the  other  for  extra 
tra\s.  chemicals,  crraduates,  etc.  This 
is  only  so  solutions  may  be  mixed  up 
in  advance  in  trays,  in  order  that 
plates  may  be  put  through  with  the 
least  delay,  as  it  is  not  good  to  keep 
jilates  in  or  out  of  solutions  longer  than 
absolutely  necessitry.  After  the  hnal 
washing  the  plate  should  be  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

All  of  these  essentials  being  pro- 
vided for,  take  your  camera  into  the 
sunlight,  remove  the  ground  glass, 
extend  the  bellows  full  length,  and  with 
shutter  closed  and  focusing  cloth  over 
head  and  just  the  back  edge  of  camera, 
take  a  careful  look  for  pin  holes  in 
the  bellows,  or  white  light  that  may 
penetrate  anywhere. 

If  you  do  not  find  any  you  are  in 
luck,  but  if  you  do,  you  must  remedy 
the    trouble   before  ran  make 

color  plates,  for  the  linle  white  light 
that  only  produces  a  slight  veil  in 
ordinary  plates  will  ruin  the  color 
plates. 

A.>  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make 
an  ordinary  room  dark  in  the  daytime, 
it  is  a  good  iilua  to  anticipate  your 
needs  by  loading  your  holders  the  night 
before  you  intend  using  them. 

The  keeping  quality  of  the  color 
plate  is  great  1\'  l)elow  that  of  ordinary 
plates,  particularly  after  they  have 
once  been  opened  and  placed  in  the 
holders. 

Kxpericnce  has  tautjht  me  that  the 
best  results  cannot  be  expected  of 
plates  that  have  been  in  the  holders 
a  week,  and  one  worker  tells  me  that 
four  days  is  about  the  limit. 

Du  not  use  an  ordinary  red  light 
under  any  considerati(»n,  and  the  less 
light  you  have  at  any  time  prior  to 
reversal  the  safer  you  will  be. 

There  is  no  sense  in  taking  chances; 
be  on  the  safe  side  always.   Owing  to 
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the  comparatively  long  exposures  re- 
quired }'ou  will  be  somewhat  limited 

in  your  choice  of  pictures,  moving 
objects  for  the  present  being  barred, 
but  almost  any  stationary  subject  wiU 
do,  provided  you  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  more  violent  contrasts 
of  lii^ht  and  shade.  In  landscape 
work  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  blue 
sky  and  a  properly  timed  foreground, 
so  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  the  sky  as 
much  as  possible. 

I  prefer  the  afternoon  light  to  work 
by,  or  better  yet,  a  bright,  gray  day,  as 
usually  the  colors  in  a  subject  are 
sufficient  to  give  the  necessary  con- 
trast. Until  you  understand  the  work- 
ings of  the  plate  and  its  Hmitations 
it  is  well  to  >cv  tliat  your  subjects 
are  as  evenly  and  uniiormly  lighted 
as  possible. 

Now  about  exposure:  This  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  where  experience 
counts  more  than  anything  else.  There 
are  no  absolute  rules  that  1  can  give, 
and  it  seems  that  every  worker  has  a 
different  Standard  to  go  by.  I  would, 
therefore,  suggest  the  following  text- 
book, but  your  judgment  nni^t  be 
brought  into  play  when  the  quality  of 
light  differs  from  the  "midday  bright 
summer  sunlight*'  usually  given  as 
Standard.  I  make  all  my  pictures 
outdoors  with  diaphragm  ¥.  i6  (U. 
S.,  16),  and  recommend  users  to  adopt 
a  similar  standard  and  stick  to  it. 

Whether  you  have  had  any  experi- 
ence or  not ,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  provide 
yoursth'  with  a  photometer;  tlu  v  art- 
made  for  color  plates  now,  and  use 
it  to  check  up  by.  The  autumn  and 
winter  sunlight  is  very  apt  to  fool 
you.  as,  while  appearing  bright,  may 
be  c.xtrcmrl)  yellow  and  non-actinic, 
requiring  twice  or  three  times  the 
ocposure  you  might  think. 

In  outdoor  work  my  exposures  have 
run  from  S  soronrls  to  minutes  with 
stop  F.  lO,  while  interiors  have  ex- 


ceeded 5  hours  with  the  same  stop. 
I  have  found  that  the  Diifay  diopti- 
chrome  is  considerably  faster  than  the 
Lumiere  autoclirome,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  great  advantage  in  many  cases. 

My  method  of  developing  is  not 
one  I  would  recommend  to  the  novice, 
because  instead  of  following  the  text- 
book rules  strictly  I  depend  upon  my 
judgment  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plate  after  it  has  be^  in  the  developer 
one  minute,  as  to  how  long  it  should 
be  carried.  In  this  way.  of  course, 
one  does  not  have  lo  be  so  careful 
about  the  temperature  of  the  developer 
except  to  keep  it  at  65^  F.  or  below. 

In  autochrome  work  I  use  the  old 
fornuila  of  pyro  and  ammonia,  with 
(iianol  as  a  second  developer,  not  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  any  better  than 
the  metoquinone,  but  because  I  com- 
menced with  it  and  am  more  familiar 
with  it.  One  should  not  nn'nd  the 
little  extra  trouble  of  handhng  one 
more  solution,  provided  you  can  get 
results.  I  bdieve  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  stick  to  one  developer,  or  one 
system  of  manipulation,  in  preference 
to  changing  about.  It  is  the  constant 
handling  of  one  thing  that  brings  per- 
fection, and  the  nearer  one  can  keep 
to  the  A,  1^,  C  the  surer  the  results 
are  going  to  he. 

In  the  (lioj)tichrome  work  I  use  the 
nielol  h}dro  developer  of  the  formula, 
and  otherwise  having  followed  the 
book  strictly,  my  results  have  been 
uniformly  good.  In  arranging  my 
dcA'eloping  table  I  |)lace  the  tray  of 
reversing  solution  aL  my  left,  with  the 
lantern  between  it  and  the  developing 
tray,  the  lantern  facing  away  from  me, 
with  the  light  from  it  shining  on  the 
face  of  the  clock. 

In  this  way  the  plate  is  always  iu 
the  dark,  yet  there  is  sufficient  general 
light  to  give  a  sense  of  locality. 

At  about  twenty  seconds  before  the 
dock  hand  is  upright  on  the  dial,  draw 
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the  holder  slide  and  get  the  plate  in 
the  developing  tray,  and  as  the  hand 
rearlus  the  upright  position  pour  on 
the  (ie\c'lopcr.  being  careful  to  rover 
the  plate  ^\^th  one  sweej).  Tiie  de- 
veloper period  is  so  short  that  it  is 
essential  to  get  the  plate  completely 
covered  ^dth  the  developer  immed- 
iately, otherwise  3-011  o;rt  streaks  and 
"things."  Rock  the  tray  continuously 
for  the  required  time,  then  rinse  plate 
thoroughly,  front  and  back,  and  place 
in  reversing  solution.  Rodi  a  few 
seconds,  then  turn  off  your  battery 
switch  (if  you  do  not  your  batteries 
will  be  run  out),  and  turn  on  your 
white  light.  If  you  use  .electric  light 
or  Welsbach,  such  as  I  have,  take  your 
tray  of  reversing  solution  with  the 
plate  in  it,  and  hold  it  a  couple  of 
feet  from  the  source  of  light  and  keep 
it  there  until  reversal  is  complete. 

n:u'  cause  of  failure  in  color  plates 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  i)lates  arc 
not  subjected  to  sufliricnt  white  light 
before  the  second  development,  or 
that  the  second  developaient  h  not 
prokHiged  sufficiently. 

There  1"?  n  prnnt  about  this  that 
requires  a  little  study.  In  the  first 
exposure  you  obtain  a  negative  in  which 
the  true  colors  are  masked,  since  they 
are  the  only  ones  th&t  make  an  impres- 
sion on  the  sensitive  emulsion,  and 
consequently  art  the  only  parts  affected 
by  the  lirst  developer;  but  by  the 
action  of  the  reversing  solution,  which 
is  only  a  reducing  agent,  \  ou  dissolve 
away  all  of  the  metallic  silver  (black- 
ened portions),  so  that  these  portions 
become  transparent  and  the  true 
colors  appear. 

The  balance  of  the  plate  which 
appears  white  must  now  be  masked 
or  blackened  so  as  to  concentrate  the 
transmitted  light  on  the  true  colors, 
thus  making  them  more  brilliant. 

This  white  portion  not  having  been 
previously  acted  upon  by  the  light, 


was  not  affected  by  Llie  first  developer, 
so  to  blacken  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
expose  it  to  white  light  and  then 
develop  it  with  the  second  developer. 
If  you  expose  this  white  portion 
to  too  strong  light  you  are  apt  to 
solarize  it,  so  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
a  good  deposit  in  second  developer, 
in  which  case  intensification  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  same  applies 
if  the  plate  has  not  been  closed  long 
enough.  Prolong  the  second  devel<^ 
ment  in  preference  to  shortening  it, 
particularly  if  intensification  is  ncccs- 
sar}'  with  the  following  fixing.  If 
you  do  not  carry  this  well  along,  the 
plate  will  thin  out  when  you  fix  it 
after  intensification. 

I  prefer  to  overtime  and  intensify 
if  necessar>'  than  to  take  any  chances 
on  the  other  side,  but  if  you  do  over- 
time considerably  you  will  have  to  see 
that  your  first  development  is  some- 
what shortened. 

The  appearance  of  the  j^late  when 
out  of  the  reversing  solution  is  de- 
scribed in  the  failures  and  remedy 
column  of  the  text-book.  If  your 
plate  is  o\  ertimed,  too  much  light  has 
reached  it  and  there  is  a  general  action 
of  the  first  developer  all  over.  As  a 
consequence,  when  you  put  it  in  the 
reversing  solution  it  is  re\ersed  all 
over,  the  resulting  iman;e  is  thin,  and 
the  true  colors  after  the  second 
development  have  a  washed-out  ap- 
pearance. Unless  this  is  too  extreme, 
intensification  will  improve  it  wonder- 
fully. If  you  over-develop  you  obtain 
very  much  the  same  effect,  but  gener- 
ally worse,  since  the  colors  are  usually 
all  gone  in  the  high  lights,  and  there 
is  no  hope  of  bringing  them  back. 
With  over-c.xposiire,  therefore,  you  must 
shorten  your  lirst  development.  In 
under-exposure  your  shadows  and  hail- 
tones  lack  color  because  the  exposure 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  transmit 
the  color  rays  to  the  sensitive  film. 
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These  parts,  of  course,  are  not  de» 
velojped  by  the  first  developer,  and 

consequently  are  not  acted  upon  by 
the  reversing  solution  to  any  extent; 
therefore  in  the  second  development 
the  true  colors  are  partially  masked 
and  the  resulting  image  is  black  and 
muddy.  Tf  you  under-develop,  the 
action  of  the  first  develupi-r  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  perfect  reversal 
and  the  resulting  image  is  duU  and 
lacks  Inilliancy,  as  though  it  had  a 
screen  over  it.  In  some  respects 
the  appearance  is  similar  to  the 
under-exposure,  onJy  there  will  be 
detail  thirou^out. 

In  general,  use  distilled  water  in 
making  up  solution  and  filter  it  f h  fore 
using.  Reversing  should  be  carried 
about  4  minutes,  chrome  alum  bath 
2  to  3  minutes  (it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  the  alum,  although  not  absolutely 
necessar>-");  second  development  from 
4  to  6  minutes,  preferably  6  minutes. 
Intensification  is  a  matter  of  taste. 


Of  the  artificial  lights  I  find  that  next 

to  electric  arc  a  Welsbach  is  best  for 
judging  colors  in  the  color  plate,  i)ut 
the  mantle  should  be  highly  incan- 
descent, with  no  noticeable  tinge  of 
yellow  or  green.  To  obtain  this  qual* 
ity  of  light,  I  procure  the  long,  slender, 
fine-weave  mantle  and  u.se  the  T.indsay 
type  clear-glass  chimney,  which  I  am 
particular  to  keep  scrupulously  dean. 
Perhaps  it  b  needless  to  add  that 
ever>'thing  else  you  handle  should  be 
kept  in  the  same  condition. 

Color  photography  is  no  longer  a 
dream,  nor  purely  a  laboratory  ex- 
periment. It  is  a  splendid  r^ty, 
come  to  stay,  and  moreover,  is  gaining 
greater  recognition  daily  as  a  gigantic 
field  for  art  of  the  liighest  drder  and 
merit.  Thousands  arc  now  making 
the  most  beautiful  and  ardstic  color 
plates,  and  if  you  are  not  among  these 
workers  you  arc  missing  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  that  photograph}-  has 
yet  offnTcd.— American  Annual,  1912. 
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p.  A.  OF  lossotnti 

The  officers  of  the  Photograpliic 
Association  of  Missouri  held  a  meeting 
to  arrange  for  the  (191 2)  Convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Convention 
Hail  of  the  Planters  Hotel,  "  in  St. 
Louis,  September  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

In  selecting  this  as  our  meeting- 
place  we  have  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
quarters  in  the  country — the  entire 
parlor  floor  and  the  two  large  halls;  one 
for  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  display 
purposes,  and  the  other  for  meeting- 
room,  besides  five  or  six  private  com- 
mittee rooms  being  entirely  reserved 
for  the  dates  of  our  convention. 

It  is  our  desire  to  have  an  exhibition 
of  foreign  pictures  as  well  as  pictures 


from  ever\  association  and  State  in 
the  Union,  We  hope  to  make  this 
con\ention  of  interest  not  only  to 
Missouri  photographers,  but  to  all 
fellow-craftsmen. 

The  program  which  has  been  arranged 
is  entirely  difTerent  from  pre\'ioiis 
years.  We  will  ha\'e  interesting  illus- 
trated lectures;  and  we  also  have 
featured  a  quartette,  its  members 
being  Papa  Cramer,  Papa  Hammer, 
Dadd)  Lively,  anrl  Harry  Fell.  A 
partial  list  of  the  selections  to  be 
rendered  are:  "Shall  Auld  Acquaint- 
ance be  Forgot"  and  "Back  in  '61." 
An  entertainment  unparalleled  at  any 
previous  convention  has  been  arranged 
by  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Photog- 
raphers. 
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Any  photographer  wishing  further 
information  or  program  can  have  same 

by  addressing  Li  1.  KucKER,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  or  F.  C.  Delporte, 
President,  2245a  S.  Grand  Ave.,  St. 
Louis. 

p.  A.  07  NEW  JEBSEY 

New  Jersey  is  the  latest  State  to 
aixittire  a  photographers'  assodadon. 
The  organization  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  A^xuiation  of  Xew 
Jersey  was  compk-te'd  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Trenton  on  January  18.  The 
officers  are:  President,  John  F.  Sher- 
man, Newark;  Vice-presidents,  Geo. 
Wonfer,  Camden;  C.  X.  Smith,  Madi- 
son; Alan  Logue.  Trenton;  Arthur 
Hull,  Long  Branch;  Secretary,  Chas. 
R.  Thompson,  £.  Orange;  Treasurer, 
J.  W.  Baldwin.  Somerville;  Advisory 
Committee.  N.  J.  Shields,  L  S.  Vandcr- 
veer;  National  Delejrate.  W.  (irant 
Channell,  E.  Orange;  Alternate,  How- 
ard L.  Keeler,  Mt.  HoUy. 

The  morning  meeting,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  thirty,  was  addrcsscfl  by 
Pirie  MacDonald.  who  outlined  a  plan 
for  organization,  following  the  section 
or  unit  plan  made  successful  by  the 
New  York  Society.  Organization  was 
then  perfected  by  the  election  of  the 
above  officers. 

In  the  afternoon  a  demonstration 
«as  given  in  the  studio  of  Alan  Logue 
with  Dudley  Hoyt,  A.  F.  Bradley,  and 


Ryland  Phillips  operating  under  the 

light.  In  addressing  the  members  Mr, 
Hoyt  emj>ha>i/t.d  the  necessity  of 
follnwinc:  the  demonstrator  from  the 
iiiuKing  oi  ihe  negative  right  through 
to  the  making  of  the  finished  print, 
which,  if  not  done,  renders  the  demon- 
stratif>n  useless  from  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  served, 
at  which  the  executive  officers  of  the 
National  Association,  tlun  in  session 
at  Philadi'lj)hia,  attended  and  made 
speeches  ur<iiii«;  the  Society  to  help 
to  make  the  National  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  in  Jul\-  a  success. 

The  Professional  Photographers* 
Club  of  New  York  is  giving  a  scries  of 
interesting  and  instructive  lectures  on 
the  various  branches  of  photography 
by  leading  experts  in  each  line.  The 
first  lecture  f^iven  a  few  nit^hts  ago 
was  on'".\.nimal  I'holt)^rayihy.'"  by  Mr. 
Sanborn,  olhcial  photographer  to  the 
Bronx  Zoological  Park.  The  realistic 
pictures  of  animals  thrown  on  the 
screen  by  lantern  slide  and  motion 
picture  lihn  were  much  enjoyed  by  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
photographers  and  thdr  friends.  The 
Club  is  to  be  congratulated  in  its 
intention  of  giving  its  mein1)ors  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  many  modem 
uses  of  the  camera,  instead  of  conlin- 
ing  its  meetings  exclusively  to  studio 
portraiture. 
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By  Redcvelopmenl.  Bleach  in  potass, 
bichromate,  15  gr.;  hydrochloric  acid, 
5  minims;  potass,  bromide,  5  gr.;  water 
X  oz.  Wash  and  redevelop  in  dean 
developer. 

A  Nnv Standard  Light .-^Thc  "stand- 
ard candle"  is^  perhaps,  the  least  stand- 


ard of  the  various  ilhiminants  u  hi(  h  are 
used  for  optical  and  photographic  testing, 
and  a  really  permanently  uniform  light 
would  be  extremely  welcome.  A  new 
standard  light  was  described  at  a  recent 
meetin<7  of  the  Manchester  section  of  the 
institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  by 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Harwood,  which  seems  to  give 
us  at  last  something  tangible  in  the  way 

of  uniformity.  It  consists  of  a  strip  of 
metal,  such  as  platinum,  heated  to  incan- 
descence, and  the  adjustment  of  it  is 
exceedingly  ingenious.  Black  fluorspar 
and  water  possess  different  light-absor> 
bent  powers,  and  as  tlie  heat  of  the 
incandescent  platinum  strip  increases, 
the  percentage  of  its  radiation  absorbed 
by  the  fluorspar  increases,  while  that 
absorbed  by  the  water  decrrases.  There 


is,  however,  a  particular  temperature  at 
wbdch  'the  percentage  is  equal  in  both 
cases,  and  at  it  the  emitted  light  is  per- 
fectl}'  uniform.  This  temperature  is 
easily  found  by  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  platinum  until  the  ciurent 
generated  in  two  thenm^es  connected 
on  opposite  arms  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  through  a  galvanometer  causes 
a  zero  dellection  in  the  latter.  Tests  of 
the  new  standard  have  proved  most 
satisfactory. 


OPTICAL  GLASS 

BY  DR.  W.  SOSENHAIN 


(Conttniied  from  pags  41) 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  striae? 

Their  formation  in  the  liquid  glass  can 
be  explained  by  observing  their  forma- 
tion in  any  ordinary  aqueous  solution. 
Whoi,  for  instance,  water  is  poured 
into  a  glass  or  beaker  which  already 
contains  some  strong  "hypo"  solution, 
when  the  two  liquids  are  first  caused 
to  mix,  there  is  a  very  \'igorous  devel- 
opment of  this  striated  apjiearance  {an 
experimcfU  showing  the  production  of 
such  stria  was  projected  on  the  s(  recti). 
The  two  liquids  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  viscosity,  and  consequently 
when  they  are  mixed  this  mixture 
occurs  in  a  gradual  manner — streams 
of  the  one  liquid  flow  into  and  through 
the  other,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
retain  their  identity.  The  result  is 
that  the  incompletely  mixed  liquid  is 
made  up  of  adjacent  filaments  of  a 
dense  and  a  les>  dense  solution,  possess- 
ing different  refractive  indices.  Light 
pas-sing  through  such  a  liquid  is  re- 
fracted at  every  bounding  surface  of 
two  such  streams  or  layers,  and 
therefore  if  the  striae  are  strongly 
developed— the  liquid  loses  its  trans- 


parenqr  and  is  rendered  merely  trans- 
lucoit. 

Now  molten  glass  is  a  very  complex 
liquid -ordinary'  plate  glass,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  mixture  of  the  silicates  of 
lime  and  soda,  with  other  substances, 
such  as  alumina,  iron,  etc.,  also  in 
solution.  The  mixing  of  these  \  ?.rious 
sul)st;incps  onte  they  arc  moilen  is 
usually  left  largely  tu  Uic  operation  of 
natural  causes,  such  as  the  passage  of 
gas  bubbles  and  convection  currents, 
But  molten  glass  is  a  viscous  liquid 
in  which  complrtc  mixing  is  a  slow 
process;  the  result  i:>  tliat  when  such 
glass  is  cast  and  rolled  it  is  caught  and 
allowed  to  solidify  in  that  condition  of 
imperfei  t  mixture  which  occurs  transi- 
torily during  tlie  mixing  of  all  liquids 
of  dilYerent  densities.  In  the  case  of 
molten  glass,  it  should,  however,  be 
said  that  the  source  of  these  striae,  i.e.. 
of  streams  or  filaments  of  liquid  of 
dillerent  density,  is  to  some  extent  to 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  molten 
glass,  more  or  less  according  to  its 
nature,  gradually  dissolves  the  material 
of  which  the  melting  pots  nrr  made. 
The  process  is  rather  like  tr>'ing  to 
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make  a  clear  homogeneous  solution  in 
water  contained  in  a  vessel  made  of 

sugar  or  othCT  Soluble  material.  This 
fact  probably  accounts  for  the  difficulty 
which  was  encountered  in  the  early 
days  of  optical  giass-niaking — the 
earlier  efforts  failed  to  produce  reaUy 
homogeneous  glass.  This  difficulty 
was  fully  appreciated  by  Faradaw  who 
endeavored  to  avoid  it  by  melting  his 
glass  materials  in  platinum  trays  and 
stirring  them  ^th  a  platinum  rake. 
This  method  was,  of  course,  limited  to 
the  laboratory  scale,  and  proved  only 
moderately  succes'jful  even  there.  It 
was  the  merit  of  Pierre  Louis  Guinand 
first  to  introduce  the  process  of  render- 
ing molten  glass  homogeneous  by 
stirring  it  in  a  spedal  mamier  with  a 
stirrer  made  of  the  same  refractory 
fire-clay  which  is  employed  for  the 
melting  pots  tliemselves.  From  what 
has  bem  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  method, 
but  it  has  yielded  and  is  still  yielding 
good  results.  Considerable  skill  and 
experience  are,  however,  required  in 
working  this  process,  and  it  is  physic- 
ally very  trying  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  while  the  proportion  of  perfect 
optical  glass  which  can  be  produced  is 
txceedingly  small,  so  that  the  c<wt  of 
the  final  product  is  decidedly  higii  as 
compared  with  all  other  varieties  ofglass. 

Since  >tria'  are  a  fatal  defect  in  a 
linished  lens,  it  becomes  important 
to  examine  optical  glass  before  it  is 
taken  into  use.  The  grosser  slria,*  can 
be  detected  by  looking  through  the 
^lasB  in  a  bright  light,  but  in  order  to 
detect  the  minuter  ones  it  is  preferable 
to  e.xaminc  the  glass  in  parallel  light. 
For  this  i)ur|)()>e  the  smallest  a\  ailable 
source  of  light  is  placed  at  the  principal 
focus  of  a  large  positive  lens;  the 
parallel  beam  thus  produced  is  con- 
densed by  means  of  a  second  positive 
lens  placed  a  foot  or  so  away,  while  the 
eye  of  the  observer  is  placed  at  the 


principal  focus  of  the  second  lens, 
where  an  eye-piece  may  be  used.  If 

no  glass  at  all  or  perfectly  homogeneous 
glass  only  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
parallel  beam  between  the  two  large 
positive  lenses,  the  observer  sees  a 
uniformly -bright  field,  but  any  striae 
present  in  a  piece  of  glass  thus  placed 
are  at  once  apparent  as  lines  of  either 
light  or  darkness. 

I'crhaps  the  most  serious  detect  of 
glass,  after  lack  of  homogeneity,  is  due 
to  the  effects  of  internal  strain.  When 
glass  cools  it  contracts,  and  this  would 
of  itself  cause  no  difhculty.  but  unfor- 
tunately glass  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  therefore  when  a  large  piece 
of  glass  coob  the  outside  portions 
become  colder  than  the  inner  portions, 
the  latter  only  catching  up  much  later. 
Consetjuently.  while  the  inner  portions 
are  still  hot  and  soft,  the  outer  iX)rtioas 
have  formed  a  hard,  solid  shell;  later, 
when  the  inner  portions  endeavor  to 
contract  in  their  turn,  they  find  them- 
selves attached  to  the  hard  outer  shell 
which  cannot  yield  to  their  inward 
pull ;  the  result  is  a  condition  of  internal 
strain,  the  inner  parts  being  forcibly 
stretched  while  the  outer  portions  are 
compresserl  1)y  the  inward  pull  of  the 
inner  part.>.  I'his  state  of  alYairs  is 
set  up  to  an  extent  sulticient  to  atlect 
the  refractive  index,  even  when  the 
rate  of  cooling  is  what  would  ordinarily 
be  termed  slow.  The  strain  not  only 
sets  up  double  refraction,  but  the  value 
of  the  refractive  index  varies  from  one 
part  of  the  glass  to  another.  Lmses 
must  therefore  be  made  out  of  glass 
which  is  either  symmetrically  strained 
or  in  which  strain  is  entirely  absent. 
Since  the  former  condition  is  not 
easily  lu  Hi  lied  or  tested,  the  entire 
absence  of  strain  is  demanded  by 
opticians. 

The  presence  of  internal  strain  in 
glass  is  readiU'  detected  by  means  of 
an  examination   in  polarized  light. 
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Glass  perfectly  free  from  strain  should 
show  no  lighting  up  of  the  dark  field 
seen  through  crossed  Nicol  prisms, 
but  this  perfect  state  is  ncv'cr  quite 
attained  in  practice. 

It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of 
Schott  and  Abbe,  at  Jena,  to  have  first 
devised  the  process  of  *'  fine  annealing,'" 
which  is  now  practised  in  a  very  per- 
fect manner  in  England  also,  by  which 
glass  almost  entirely  free  from  the 
last  traces  of  strain  can  be  obtained. 
This  consists  in  rctardinp;  the  rate  of 
coohng,  between  the  temperatures  of 
400°  C.  and  200^  C.  to  a  rate  so  slow 
that  the  fall  of  temperature  in  twenty- 
four  hours  docs  not  exceed  8**  or  10**. 

Xrxt  in  importance  to  homof^eneity 
and  the  elTeets  of  strain  i>  the  (lucstion 
of  the  color  of  the  glass.  Some  of  the 
best  English  and  Bohemian  table  glass  is 
perhaps  equal  to  the  best  optical  glass 
in  this  respect,  but  the  optical  require- 
ments are  very  stringent.  For  ])lioto- 
graphic  objectives,  particularly,  this 
question  of  color  is  of  considerable 
importance,'Since  in  some  photographic 
objectives  the  light  is  made  to  traverse 
a  very  considerable  thickness  of  i^Iass— 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  i|  inches. 
Now  the  simpler  varieties  of  optical 
glass  can  be  and  are  readily  produced 
in  such  purity  that  the  most  stringent 
requirements  as  to  color  are  fully  met. 
A  plate  of,  say,  hard  crown  or  boro- 
sihcate  crown  as  much  as  12  inches 
long  can  be  examined  «id-on  and  no 
perceptible  color  will  be  seen.  This 
fine  result  is  obtained  solely  by  rigorous 
adh(  <iim  to  the  use  of  the  purest 
materials,  entirely  free  from  all  com- 
pounds of  iron,  and  rigorous  care 
throughout  the  manufacturing  process 
to  avoid  even  the  slightest  cwitamina- 
tion  In  ferruginous  or  other  coloring 
materials  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
other  kinds  of  optical  glass  arc  never 
obtained  free  from  visible  color.  Thus 
the  very  heavy  flint  glasses  which 


contain  from  40  i)er  cent,  of  lead  oxide 
upwards  cannot  be  made  colorless, 
since  lead  oxide,  or  rather  silicate,  is 
itself  distinctly  yellow  in  color  even  in 
the  absence  of  all  coloring  impurities. 
Indeed — if  we  may  accept  the  Drude 
theory  of  refraction  and  dispersion^ 
this  yellow  color  of  lead  oxide  is 
essential  to  its  intense  power  of  refract- 
ing light.  Other  varieties  of  glass, 
again,  are  so  extremdy  sensitive  to  the 
coloring  effects  of  a  whole  range  of 
minute  impurities  that  it  becomes 
practically  impossible  to  keep  them 
perfectly  colorless.  In  these  cases  the 
best  course  is  to  be  content  with 
the  "natural"  slightly  greenish  tint  of 
the  C[lass;  this  is  usually  too  slight  to 
be  noticeable,  either  visually  or  j)hot<) 
graphically  in  the  finished  lenses  wliich 
consist  of  such  glass  in  part  only.  On 
the  other  hamd,  both  opticians  and  the 
public  appear  to  have  a  decided  pre- 
judire  against  a  glass  having  even  the 
slightest  greenish  tint,  and  the  gUass- 
maker  in  some  cases  meets  this  preju- 
dice by  neutralizing  the  tint  of  the  ^ass 
by  the  use  of  what  is  unhappily  called 
a  *'decolorizer."  These  are  substances 
added  to  the  molten  glass  lor  the  |)ur- 
pose  of  neutralizing  the  "natural" 
color.  As  a  rule,  they  do  this  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  quantity  of  a  coloring 
oxide  which  by  itself  would  impart  to 
the  fjlass  a  reddish  or  pinkish  tint  more 
or  less  complementary  to  the  "natural" 
green.  When  this  is  dcme  the  glass  is 
given  a  neutral  tint,  but  at  the  expense 
of  an  additional  absorption  of  light. 
To  a  photographer  this  wnll  appeal  at 
once;  it  is  like  "compensating  '  for  the 
use  ol  a  slightiv  greenish  screen  by  the 
addition  of  a  slight  ly  reddish  one.  For- 
tunately the  gradual  progress  of  the 
technique  of  handlin'j:  these  glasses 
leads  to  the  anticipation  that  tlie  use 
of  decolorizers  will  be  entirely  aban- 
doned for  optical  glass  even  of  the  most 
sensitive  kind  in  the  near  future. 
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The  next  requirement  to  be  met  by 
optical  glass  is  one  which  is  equally 
insisted  upon  for  many  other  kinds  of 
glass  also,  viz.,  freedom  from  defects 
and  enclosures  of  all  kinds.  These 
defects  are  of  two  general  kinds,  t^i's., 
minute  bubbles  and  opaque  solid 
impurities  which  have  not  dissolved  in 
the  glass,  or  have  fallen  into  it  while 
molten.  The  latter  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  with  in  optical  glass  as  it  reaches 
the  market,  but  they  occur  with  painful 
frequency  in  the  glass  as  the  manu- 
facturer takes  it  from  the  meltinp-pot, 
and  thereby  cause  the  rejection  of 
large  quantities  of  otherwise  perfect 
ghfis.  Such  defects  arise  either  from 
the  minute  particles  of  foreign  matter 
which  is  apt  to  find  its  way  into  the 
purest  of  commercial  chemical  raw 
materials,  or  from  particles  which  the 
erosive  action  itf  the  molten  ^ass  has 
detached  from  the  fire-day  walk  of 
the  pot  or  from  the  stirrer. 

Minute  bubbles  or  "seed,"  as  they 
are  termed  by  glass-makers,  are  now  a 
familiar  feature  in  certain  kinds  of 
optical  glass,  although  they  would  be 
rec^ardcd  as  a  fatal  defect  in  good 
plate  iihiss  or  table-ware.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  glass  is  made 
for  plate  glass  or  other  ordinary  pur- 
poses the  glass-maker  is  usually  able  to 
adjust  its  chemical  composition  within 
wide  limits  in  order  to  secure  a  ijlass 
whose  nature,  when  molten,  is  such  as 
to  allow  it  to  free  itself  readily  and 
completely  from  the  enclosed  air-bdils. 
With  optical  glass  the  reverse  is  the 
case;  the  chemical  composition  is 
rigidly  governed  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits  by  the  optical  require- 
ments, and  no  adjustment  can  be 
made  to  secure  a  better  melting  glass. 
Further,  in  some  rases,  the  gla.ss  itself 
appears  to  contain  ingredients  which 
at  high  temperatures  gradually  give 
off  small  quantities  of  gas  in  the  form 
of  minute  bubbles,  so  that  any  endea- 


vor to  clear  the  glass  in  the  usual 
manner  by  heating  it  to  the  highest 
available  temperature  merely  results 

in  the  production  of  a  fresh  crop  of 
small  bubbles.  This  fact  has  been 
fully  recognized,  and  one  is  now  quite 
accustomed  to  see  a  number  of  fine 
bubbles  in  certain  of  the  glasses  of  our 
best  photo<i;rai>hic  lenses. 

Another  class  of  defect,  although 
rarely  found  in  optical  glass  or  lenses  as 
we  see  them  in  use,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  manufacture  by  causing 
the  rejecting  of  considerable  portions 
of  otherwise  perfect  glass.  These  are 
small  opaque  enclosures  sometimes 
found  in  all  kinds  of  glass  and  known 
as  stones."  These  generally  consist  of 
small  particles  of  fire-clay  whkh  have 
not  dissolved  in  the  glass.  Thc\-  may 
possibly  arise  from  contamination  of 
the  original  mixture  of  raw  materiab, 
but  more  usually  the  source  of  sudi 
impurities  in  the  ^lass  Hes  in  the  pot 
or  crucible  in  which  the  melting  is 
carried  out.  As  has  aheady  been 
mentioned,  the  molten  glass  to  some 
extent  attadcs  the  fireclay  material  of 
this  pot  and  j^artially  dissoKes  it 
away,  but  at  limes  larger  particles 
become  detached  and  then  appear  as 
"stones"  in  the  finished  glass.  These 
stones  usually  have  a  well-marked 
vein  or  stria  by  way  of  a  companion, 
so  that  in  the  very  first  sorting  which 
the  glass  undergoes,  all  pieces  which 
show  such  opaque  enclosures  are  rigor- 
ously rejected,  unless  that  portion  of 
the  glass  which  contains  the  defect 
can  be  chipped  off. 

Apart  from  the  "stones"  just  de- 
scribed, which  consist  of  matter  essen- 
tially foreign  to  the  glass  itself,  opaque 
bodies  sometimes  make  their  appear- 
ance in  glass,  which  are  not  derived 
from  any  external  source.  In  order 
to  understand  their  nature,  we  must 
consider  the  general  nature  and  consti> 
tution  of  glass.  Molten  glass  b  readily 
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understood  to  be  a  liquid  solution  in 
one  or  another  of  the  various  silicates, 

borates,  and  aluminates  which  are 
present  in  glass,  but  how  does  this 
hot  liquid  solution  behave  when  the 
glass  cools  down  and  becomes  the  hard 
solid  substance  with  which  we  are 
familiar?  Careful  obser\'ation  has 
shown  that  glass  does  not  possess  a 
definite  freezing-point  when  cooled 
in  the  ordinary  way — there  is  no  point 
at  which  glass  can  be  said  to  miAt  or  to 
solidify;  as  the  glass  cools  it  becomes 
increasingly  \dscous,  but  there  is  no 
sharp  transition  to  a  solid  state  such 
as  we  find  in  the  freezing  of  a  metal  or 
of  such  substances  as  sulphur  or  naph- 
thalene. In  fact,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  glass  never  really  solidi- 
fies at  all,  hut  that  it  remains  in  the 
amorphous  condition— really  an  ex- 
tremely thick,  viscous  liquid,  even 
down  to  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
dovm  to  that  of  liquid  air.  That 
ordinary  "solid"  glass  appears  to  lie  a 
hard  and  brittle  substance  in  no  way 
contradicts  this  view,  since  at  low 
temperatures  such  substances  as  pitch 
and  sealing-wax  are  also  hard  and 
brittle,  and  yet  they  axe  essntiaiiy 


fluids,  although  vezy  viscous  ones.. 
Indeed,  even  sudi  a  fluid  as  ordinary 

water  is  distinctly  hard  and  brittle;  if 
water  is  struck  a  sharp  blow,  it  breaks 
and  fragments  fly  off — it  is  true  that 
these  fragments  assume  a  spherical 
shape  and  appear  as  drops  splashed 
up  by  the  blow — but  the  actual  phe- 
nomenon is  exartlx'  the  same  as  the 
fracture  of  a  i)iece  of  glass  under  a 
sharp  blow;  the  fractured  surface  of 
the  glass  even  shows  ripples  which  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  waves  caused 
by  a  blow  on  water.  Nor  is  the  idea 
that  jrlass  is  essentially  a  liquid  based 
solely  on  theoretical  reasoning  or  on 
analog)'— for  ordinary  "solid"  glass 
is  capable  of  a  certain  amount  of 
*'flow."  Glass  rods  and  t  if  us  sup- 
ported near  their  ends,  tend  to  sag 
permanently  even  under  their  own 
weight — it  is  well  known  that  if  glass  * 
tubing  is  to  remain  straight  it  must  be 
kept  on  a  continuous  horizontal  sup- 
port. The  lenses  of  large  telescopes 
also  are  known  to  undergo  gradual 
small  changes  of  shape  as  the  result  of 
this  flow  if  they  are  kept  unsuitably 
supported. 

(To  be  continued) 
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'J  he  Spell  of  Holland.  By  Bukton: 
E.  Stkvenson  Illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs by  the  author  and  map 
showing  the  author's  line  of  travel. 
Price,  $2.50.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

In  a  list  of  untaMc  bonks  of  ujii 
compiled  by  Mayor  Gaynor,  of  New 
York,  a  most  discriminating  reader,  he 
aidorses  the  Spell  of  Holland  as  the 
most  interesting  book  of  its  kind,  and 
we  entircl)  af^rro  with  him.  Holland, 
a  particularly  quaint  and  charming 
country,  oficrs  the  observant  and  sym- 
pathetic traveller  abundant  matter  for 
an  entertaining  book.  Mr.  Steven- 
son writes  of  the  country  and  its 


peo])le  with  a  keen  appreciation,  and 
the  rca<ler  who  has  not  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  ol  a  trip  to  Holland  will  get 
a  \ery  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
count r\  .  its  people  and  thdr  ways. 
The  illustrations  from  the  author's 
l>hotographs  are  well  chosen,  and  add 
materially  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 
Its  beautifully  colored  binding  and 
generally  handsome  appearance  make 
it  a  most  attractive  gift-book. 

The  Mecca;  a  new  monthly  maga- 
zine that  should  appeal  strongly  to 
photographers.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty, 
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<oitsbt  mostly  of  full  protraits  of 
prominent  pec^le  by  prominent  pho- 
tographers, and  much  can  be  learned 
from  such  a  picture  j^allery.  It  is  well 
printed,  and  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
should  be  found  in  every  photographic 
rec^tion  room.  The  price  is  35  cents 
a  copy,  or  $2 . 50  per  year.  The  address 
is  Pl>7nouth  Builcting,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Camera  Workf  Number  36.  With 
this  number  Camera  Work  doses  the 

liinth  year  of  its  existence,  and  in  that 
time  bas  made  itself  the  lendinij  art 
publication  in  this  country,  it  must 
be  seen  and  posseted  to  be  ap^ed- 
ated.  This  ninth  number  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  being  a  Stieglitz 
number,  and  reproducing  no  less  than 
sixteen  of  his  compositions  covering  a 
period  dating  from  1892  to  19 10. 
"The  Steerage,"  made  in  1907,  a 
print  palpating  with  life,  shows  that 
the  hand  that  made  it  has  not  lost 
ils  cunning.  The  numbers  aniKjunced 
for  191 2  should  be  of  unusual  interest 
to  the  professional  photographer.  They 
ivill  include  the  work  of  such  masters 


of  portraiture  as  Steichen,  De  Meyer, 
and  Hill.  The  subscription  price  for 
the  four  numbers  of  191 2  is  eight 

dollars,  which  includes  registratit^i  and 
special  packing.  To  the  man  who  is 
used  to  the  dollar  magazine,  eight 
dollars  may  seem  a  high  price.  Camera 
Work  cannot  be  measured  by  other 
standards.  The  published  price  of 
number  thirty-nine  is  live  dollars 
per  copy  to  non-subscribers.  Harold 
Baker,  a  prominent  English  photog- 
rapher recently  remarked:  "Use  every 
opportunity-  of  seeing  p;f)o(l  work. 
Study  the  work  of  groat  portrait 
painters,  but  do  not  neglect  the  pho- 
tographers. Go  to  all  the  exhibitions 
of  pictures  and  photographs  within 
reach."  Photo^^raphers,  except  those 
in  the  bitr  ritii  >  have  few  opportunities 
of  seeing  exhibitions.  Camera  Work 
offers  just  such  an  opportunity,  and 
at  a  comparatively  reasonable  figure  it 
brings  an  exhibition  of  masterpieces 
to  your  studio.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
Camera  Work,  nor  are  we  seekim:  sub- 
scriptions for  it,  but  we  do  think  that 
it  would  benefit  every  photographer 
who  sees  it. 


THE  DE  METER  EXHIBITIOK  AT  THE  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF 

THE  FHOTO-SECESSION 


The  series  of  annua]  exhibitions 
of  the  Photo-secession  was  opened  a 
few  days  before  Christmas  in  the 
newly-decorated  rooms  of  the  Photo- 
secession  gallery.  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York,  Baron  Ad.  dc  Meyer,  of  Lon- 
don, being  the  cxiiibilor  with  thirty 
prints,  of  which  his  portrait  studies 
maintain  the  first  rank.  The  display 
contained  pictures  of  the  first  order, 
and  pruljably  contained  a  large  number 
of  prints  that  judges  would  consider 
worthy  of  the  highest  awards. 

One  of  the  prints,  "The  Silver  Cup," 


was  bought  and  hung  in  the  Albri^^ht 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  after  the  Photo- 
secession  exhibition  of  1910. 

The  pride  of  place  was  given  the 
charming  creation,  "The  Silver  Skirt," 
a  print  of  which  was  sold  for  -Sr 50.00 
to  a  well-known  New  York  colltn  tor. 
We  presume  that  this  is  a  portrait 
of  the  Baroness  de  Meyer. 

Needless  to  say,  Baron  de  Mej  er  is 
a  well-known  photof::i:rapher,  and  tliere 
is  no  doubt  that  lie  was  represented 
by  his  best  in  this  exhibition.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  however,  works  that 
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LET  US  BE  FAIR 


one  would  have  wished  piesent  are 
absent.   We  are  fortunate  in  being 

able  to  reprodii' (•  four  mn«^terpieces 
that  were  not  exhibited.  The  portrait 
of  the  late  King  Edward  VII  is  consid- 
ered the  best  ever  taken.  The  original 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Bnron  de  Meyer's  fame  as  a  great 
ix>rlraitist,  however,  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely on  his  work  as  a  photographer  of 
the  personality  of  aristocracy.  This  is 
comparatively  easy  to  do,  as  they  are 
able  to  materially  assist  the  photog- 
raplier,  knowing  somethini;  of  the  art  of 
posing.  But  there  were  hung  in  this 
exhibition  the  portraits  of  three  old 
women  of  the  slums  of  London,  a 


series  which  caused  de  Meyer  to  be 

called  a  photographer  of  the  slums. 
Here  he  shows  himself  as  a  true  artist. 
Undoubtedly  in  the  portraits  these 
women  have  been  lifted  out  of  their 
environment — the  darkness  of  the 
slums— and  brought  into  contact  again 
with  the  world  of  light  an<l  human 
society.  No  painter  could  have  por- 
trayed these  poor  old,  wornout  toilers 
with  more  feeling  and  truth  than  has 
de  Meyer. 

\Vc  wish  that  every  photographer 
Luulii  .SCI-  ami  study  these  i>ortraits 
of  de  Meyer  in  the  original.  Our 
illustrations  unfortunately  do  not  re- 
produce all  their  beautiful  qualities. 


LET  US  BE  FAIR 


Is  a  recent  i>su(.-  of  otu-  of  our  con- 
temporaries, under  the  caption  "An 
Official  Photographer*s  Studio,"  there 
appears  an  interesting  account  of 
WiUiam  H.  Rau  and  his  new  studio. 
We  wish  to  take  exception,  ho\vc\  er, 
to  a  statement  which  occurs  in  liie 
article.  It  reads:  "Mr.  Rau  was  se- 
lected as  the  photographer  for  a  great 
expedition  through  Egy]>t,  Palestine, 
Arabia.  an<l  the  then  ahnost  unknown 
wilds  ol  Arubiu  Pelraa.  it  wa^  prob- 
ably the  very  first  important  expedition 
to  trust  to  the  new  and  wonderful  dry 
plates,  and  Rau  scored  a  ])Vj.  surct'ssfor 
dry  plates  as  well  a.s  for  himself.  ' 

This  is  unfortunately  one  of  Uiose 
half  truths  that  is  worse  than  a  direct 
misstatement.  It  faib  to  give  proper 
credit  to  the  man  who  planned, 
financed,  and  personal!)  lu  ulid  \hc 
exhibition  in  question,  and  b\  impli- 
cation gives  all  the  credit  to  one  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  The  following  facts 
are  ^i\en  in  common  justice  to  the 
late  Edward  !,.  Wilson: 

In  1 88 1  Edward  L.  Wilson  piaruied, 
financed,  and  conducted  a  very  notable 


expedition  to  KL;\  [)t,  Palestine,  .\rabia, 
and  Arabria  Pctr;ea,  his  object  being 
to  obtain  photographs  of  all  the  places 
in  tht^  Holy  Land  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Among  his  assistants  he  took 
with  him  Wm.  H.  Rau,  then  a  young 
but  capable  photographer,  and  who  did 
very  good  work  throughout  the  trip. 
Hie  expedition  was  in  everj*  way, 
except  financially,  a  great  success. 
Incidentally  it  may  be'  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Wilson  ri.-^ked  the  chance  oi 
obtaining  good  negatives,  on  the  dry 
plate,  then  being  introduced,  the 
plates  being  made,  after  a  irreat  deal 
of  experimenting,  by  John  Carbutt,  of 
Philadelphia.  Over  three  thousand 
good  negatives  were  brought  bade. 

As  ^Ir.  H.  Snowden  Ward  was  a 
schoollmy  at  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion, he  niu.-t  have  been  unaware  of 
its  make-up,  and  we  are  sure  that  lie 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  made 
this  correction  had  he  lived. 

The  above  statement  is  correct  and 
the  facts  are  as  stated. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Wilson. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


The  Eastman  School  of  Professional  Pho- 
tography held  a  very  successful  tcmi  of  three 
whole-day  sessions  at  the  Murray  Hill  Lyceum, 
New  York,  on  January  i6.  17.  and  i6>  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
New  Yrrk  School,  and  averaged  alwat  350 
photogi.tpht.rs  per  session.  Under  the  able 
UBtmction  of  such  men  as  F.  F.  Hazlt-U,  Milton 
Waidc.  and  Don  C.  Scott,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Harry  Pell,  a  very  conaplete  course 
of  professional  photography  was  gone  through 
in  a  thoroughly  Imsiness-like  manner.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  of  our  c  in mt  ion  officers 
woidd  take  a  lessfm  on  making  the  best  use  of 
time  from  a  three-day  Eastman  school  course. 
Pbotographers  who  have  not  vet  attended  one 
of  these  schools  have  little  idea  of  how  Audi 
they  are  missing.  The  schedule  of  the  school 
for  the  next  few  weeks  is  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb- 
nii"  i;,.  14,  15;  Columbus,  O..  February  20, 
21,  22;  Indianapolis,  ind.,  February  27,  28,  29; 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  March  5.  6,  7;  Chicago, 
III.,  March  i,-;,  14.  15;  Knn-n'^  C'ttv.  Mo.,  March 
19,  20,  21 ;  and  Si.  Luuis,  .Mu.,  March  26,  27, 


VOK.UTI  AVDER    &    SOHN    OPTICAL  WokKS, 

240  K.  (  (n'ar'j.  Stru  t,  Chicago,  desire  to  pro- 
cure lor  a(ivertit.ing  purposes,  good  negatives 
made  with  any  of  the  Vojgtlander  lenses,  more 
cneciaUv  the  Hehas  Colli  near  series  II  and 
III.  and  the  Dynar.  They  desire  work  from 
both  the  amateur  and  professional.  Vv  m  the 
latter  they  particularly  desire  portrait  work. 
Unmounted  prints  should  be  submitted.  In 
the  case  of  pictures  containing  a  figuie  being 
pordiased,  the  maker  will  have  to  supply  the 
written  permission  to  reproduce  each  person 
pboto^apbed.  A  detailed  circular  can  be  had 
by  vnting  the  Company  at  the  atwve  address. 


The  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamtoa,  N. 
Y.,  has  just  issued  two  interesting  IxoUcts. 
One  a  preachment  entitled,  Snap  Shots  and 
Education,  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  and  which  is 
largely  reprinted  in  this  issue  of  tin.'  magazine, 
and  the  other  a  CHtaiogue  of  the  full  Ansco 
fine  of  hand  cameras,  film,  papers,  and  chem- 
icals, Thejr  are  both  interesting  books,  and 
can  be  obtained  for  the  asking.  By  the  way, 
ire  notice  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Stanl  nry,  second 
vice-president  of  the  Ansco  Luiupany,  recently 
sailed  for  London,  where  it  is  expected  lie  will 
make  arrangements  for  the  opening  up  and 
enlarging  d  the  English  and  Continental 
narlrets  for  Ansco  prndnrt?. 


Soke  new  and  strange  names  have  lately 

anpc.ari  ;  in  the  photographic  advertising 
fjcitl,  iozoi"  being  one  of  the  new  ones. 
Appearing  under  the  jBastman  "Tested  Chem- 


ical" seal,  it  f  rrnt  :  ',\ell  recommended.  Tozol 
is  a  simplilitd  developing  agent  that  the  pro- 
fe^onal  photographer  wiU  find  very  usefid 
00  account  of  its  convenience  and  economy. 
It  is  a  vi^wottS  developer  especially  suited 
to  the  various  brands  of  Artura  and  Azo, 
though  it  can  readily  be  adapted  to  produce 
splendid  pnnto  (n  Velox  and  bromide  papers. 
A  stock  solution,  very  simply  coinpoimded  irom 
the  formula  on  the  bottle  and  tried  on  Artura 
Ir;>,  printing  frt>m  a  varietl  assortment  of 
iic^a'ives,  produced  very  satisfactory  prints, 
rich  in  tone  and  gradation.  Tozol  is  sold  in 
I -ounce  bottles  at  20  cents;  {-pound  bottle, 
70  cents;  (-pound  boiilL,  51.30;  and  i-poimd 
bottle,  $2. 50.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

"Roylon"  is  another  new  deveU  1  ;  p  it  out 
by  the  Eastman  Ki  il.i!:  Co.  for  developing 
papers  and  is  espiaialiy  recommended  to 
tho-t  in  iividuals  whose  skin  idiosyncra'^ie;; 
prevent  them  from  using  sr.me  dcvelcming 
agents  that  have  an  irritating  cfTect.  In  Roy- 
lon it  is  expected  that  this  object!  n  is  to  a 
large  extent  overcome.  \Vc  have  sidlcvcd 
from  the  afore  .11]  irritation  and  know  wliat 
a  boon  a  really  non-irritating  developing  agent 
will  be  to  many  workers.  Roylon  with  hydro- 
chinon  makes  a  vigorous  developer,  producing 
prints  with  plenty  of  brilliancy  and  a  full  rangft 
of  tones.  It  is  a  "Tested  Chemical," and  you 
are  assured  of  it^  strength  and  action. 


Photography  Indoors  is  the  title  of  an 
attractively  gotten-up  hook  just  published  by 
tile  Bausch  &  Lomb  Oj)tiral  Co.  Printed 
on  a  dttll-iinished  India-tmt  paper  in  duotone 
ink,  with  embossed  cover,  it  reflects  credit  on 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  advert  i.sing  d(|)artnient. 
Of  esiK<  ial  interest  to  amateur  photographers, 
who  arc  shown  how  to  obtain  ^  !  ri  ults  with 
a  camera  an<l  an  anastiginat  in  the  home. 
Each  illustration,  of  wliich  there  are  many,  is 
accompanied  by  a  <liagram  showing  just  how 
the  lighting  was  made.  A  copy  of  the  book 
m.iy  I'C  olitained  from  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  if  yuu  write  mentioning  this 
magasine. 


Some  of  the  mtist  aUruLtiv<  i<!\(rtising  of 
191 1  was  that  put  out  by  the  (  .  1'.  ( loerz  Op- 
tical Co.,  and  the  indications  for  1912  are  that 
there  wilt  be  more  of  it,  and  it  promises  to  be 
even  more  interesting.  The  house  of  Goers 
has  made  itself  famous  by  the  steady  intro- 
duction of  new  and  iinprove<l  lens  and  camera 
specialties.  The  latest  addition  U>  the  Goerz 
family  is  the  Cjtjerz  C<  at-P<-cket  Tenax,  a 
beautiful  little  instrument  for  making  pictures 
2\  inches  by  3^  inches.  It  is  the  acme  of 
eomi)leteness.  compactncs-s.  accuracy,  and 
elegance,  and  an  invaluable  companion  on  a 
pleasure  trip. 
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EDITORS'  TABLE 


Editor  of  WiLSOM's  Photogkapbic  Magazimb. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  an  edit' trial  in  the  December  nunilior  -f 
your  magazine  vou  suggested  the  awarding  of 
medals  by  the  National  Association  in  recog> 
nition  of  the  services  rendered  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  photography,  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  'he  l^roRr.  s'^  Medal  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Suciciy  of  Great  Britain.  You  even 
suggested  names  of  men  who  in  your  estisut- 
tion  deserving  recognition. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  names  the 
National  Association  has  honored,  I  find 
Elbcrl  Hubbard,  and  the  latest  addition. 
Governor  Ebcrhart,  of  Minncs<^ta.  N'W  I 
want  to  ask  every  sane,  common-sense  photog- 
rapher why  confer  on  these  men  the  highest 
honor  the  society  has  to  offer?  H  it 
because  of  the  long  hair  and  the  flowing 
nocktic  .  f  the  one,  or  the  being  a  governor 

of  the  other? 

I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  in  a  measure  is 
responsible  for  the  tremendous  progress  pho- 
tography has  made  in  our  country,  and  who  is 

spendinj;  iiun  lrcds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year  in  demonstrating,  lecturing,  an(l 
educating  the  professional  ]tli'-i(  .^ra])lu  rs  all 
over  tlie  country,  giving  them  the  most  up-to- 
date,  practical,  and  hdpful  etlucatiun,  from 
dressing  the  show-case  to  delivering  finished 
print,  completely  covering  every  proiess  now 
in  general  use,  and  without  any  string  attached 
to  it  in  any  way.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  this 
respect  he  has  succee<led  by  far  our  conven- 
tions, and  yet  our  photo|praphic  societies  have 
done  nollung  in  recognition  of  this  most  valu- 
able service. 

Some  one  tnigliv  say  tlial  it  i.s  a  matter  <■>{ 
business  witii  him.  Don't  we  get  the  benefit 
of  it?  (  an  vi  u  show  another  example  like  it 
anyw  I.i- 

While  I  hold  no  brief  for  George  Eastman, 
the  photographic  sodeties  are  in  duty  bound 
to  acknowktige  the  value  of  this  man  to  our 
profession,  and  to  honor  liim  for  his  service 
to  the  public.  Yet  following  our  usual  car»> 
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lessncss  and  indifference  such  honor  is  likdy 

to  be  deferred  until  too  late. 

Yours  very  tnil\-. 

S.  H.  LlFSHIiY. 

Brooklyn,  January,  1913. 

Tub  picture  of  "GadshiU."  by  Mrs.  Cather- 
ine Weed  Ward,  which  we  reproduce  in  this 
issue  of  the  magazine,  has  a  di>uble  interest  at 
this  time.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  H. 
£kaowden  Ward  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
Dickens  Pdlowship.  on  behalf  of  which  he 
was  visiting  this  count r\-  ar  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  last  leiu:  \\c  had  I'rom  him  was  a 
:nit;^t  ,1  ion  that  we  reproduce  il.e  picture  of 
(iadshill— for  many  years  the  home  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  where  1»  died — in  our  February 
number,  in  connection  with  the  centenary  of 
his  birth,  which  will  be  celebrated  on  February 
7.  Dickens  was  pre6niitieiitly  a  plv  .!>>Kr.ipher  of 
the  highest  onler;  his  oljstrvatiun  covered  his 
Wlow-man  with  tlu  speed.accuracyand  minute- 
ness of  the  finest  unastigmat,  and  liis  pen  has 
recorded  the  highlights  and  shadows  of  human 
nature  as  unerringly  as  it  was  sympathetic. 

We  learn  that  status  <>{  the  jihotographic 
editors  in  regard  to  membership  in  the  Pho- 
togtaphers'  Assodatioo  of  America  has  under- 
gone another  change,  and  they  are  no  longer 

to  be  allowed  to  become  active  members  of  the 

.Xb^dei.itiMti.  This  is  as  i'  sliould  be.  y'hoto- 
graphic  editors  are  not  proi'essionai  photogra- 
phers, and  cannot  properly  belong  to  an 
organization  that  as  members  they  must  be 
loyal  to  and  as  et^tors,  critidse.  The  right  to 
siK  ik  fnjm  the  floor,  which  active  and  asso- 
ciate memliership  c^-trrics,  can  be  much  more 
cfTcetivcly  exercised  through  the  e<litorial 
columns.'  The  associate  memberslup  is  still 
open  to  the  editors,  but  they  are  put  to  a 
disadvantage  by  accepting.  We  are  firm 
believers  in  the  policy  of  "No  entangling 
alliances."  and  prefer  to  attend  eonventions 
on  invitation,  and  be  free  to  pass  unbiassed 
opinions  on  their  proceedings. 
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Money  and  Reputation 

are  acquired  only  by  the  photographer 
who  pleases  his  customer. 

The  customer  is  the  judge  —  not  of  brand 
of  plate  or  paper,  but  of  RESULTS. 
He  is  either  pleased  or  disappointed. 
'  A  photographer  travelled  to  Binghamtoo 
and  back  to  his  town  on  Xmas,  to  get  what? 


Contrast  Cvko  Paper 

He  had  made  a  panonun  group  picture. 
If  satisfactory  several  hundred  prints 
were  required  at  once.  His  proof  print 
was  rejected — his  negative  was  weak 
and  thin.  His  dealer,  a  Trust  agent,  is 
honest.  "  Try  CYKO,"  he  advised  him, 
''nothing  else  will  do.  I  keep  a  little  to 
use  when  up  against  it" 

The  photoy:rapher  won  out,  but  had  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles,  because  his  tovyo 
was  "Trust  Bound." 


An  SCO  Comp£iii>^ 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


□ 
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EASTER  BUSII^ESS 


Second  only  to  the  big  Christmas 
rush  of  business  comes  the  Easter 
demand  for  portraits.  It  also  comes 
Dtxt  in  poinl  of  lime.  If  Easter  Ijriiij^s 
with  it  a  lesser  volume  of  business  than 
Christmas,  it  brin^  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  better  work,  and  here  the 
photoirraphcr  has  the  chance  to  add 
to  his  reputation  and  do  some  good 
advertising  on  behalf  of  Christmases 
and  Easters  to  come. 

The  bulk  of  the  Christmas  sittings 
'omin!;  as  they  do  in  the  darkest  and 
most  dreary  months  uf  the  year,  vvith 
the  sitters  in  their  sombre  winter  gar- 
ments, it  is  simply  a  case  of  making 
the  best  of  the  conditions  and  the 
material  at  hand. 

The  taster  business,  however,  is 
very  different.  I  he  severity  and  the 
haidships  of  the  winter  are  past,  the 
da\  s  have  taken  on  a  new  cheerfulness, 
and  the  old  clothes  are  beln;,'  (  hanged 
for  new  and  brighter  outiits.  Sugges- 
tion only  is  needed  to  Ijimg  sitters  to 
the  studio.  Mothers  and  children  that 
have  been  house-bound  are  now  out 
and  abroad,  and  the  photographer 


who  has  not  his  showcase  filled  with 
a  choice  assortment  of  children's  pic- 
tures is  losing  a  golden  opportunity. 
The  spring:  hat  and  clothes  are  easily 
caught  by  the  right  inducement.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  judicious  use  of 
advertising  space  in  your  local  paper. 
Strong  but  dignified  reminders  that 
now  is  the  time  to  have  those  Easter 
photographs  taken. 

Avoid  details  as  to  styles  and  prices 
in  these  announcements.  Just  press 
home  the  desirability  of  jjood  photo- 
graphs right  now,  and  your  ability  to 
make  them.  Study  the  street-car 
advertisements  of  the  big  national 
advertisers  for  eaounples  of  making 
strong  points  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  Never  urge  cheapness  to 
secure  business.  Combine  quality  with 
moderate  prices.  Run  a  small  adver- 
tisement every  day  and  change  the  sub- 
ject matter  frequently,  but  rr^^ain  the 
same  style  of  type  and  setting  lor  your 
name  and  address.  It  is  even  worth 
while  going  to  the  expense  of  having 
thb  specially  drawn  and  electiotyped. 
Your  printer  can  help  you  with  this. 
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Create  an  individuality  for  your  adver- 
tising that  will  make  it  recognizable 
at  a  glance.  For  the  last  eighteen 
months  one  of  the  leading  New  York 
papers  has  been  carrx  ing  on  the  hack 
cover  of  the  illuslrulcd  section  of  its 
Sunday  edition  the  small  advertise- 
ment of  a  prominent  New  York  pho- 


tographer. His  name  and  address  (white 
type  on  a  black  groimd)  never  varies  in 
style  or  size,  and  can  be  picked  out 
from  a  varied  assortment  of  advertise- 
ments instantly.  Followed  up  by  a 
new  argument  each  week,  it  is  strong 
and  compelling  advertising — and  we 
know  that  it  pays. 


A  PROPHECY 

BY  £.  FREV 


What  would  be  your  private  opinion, 

publicly  expressed,  if  a  man  were  to 
tell  you  point-blank  that  within  a  few 
years  you  would  be  sellins:  your  por- 
trait photos  by  tlie  Joot,  instead  of,  as 
now,  by  the  piece  or  dozen?  Very 
likely  your  first  impressioti  would  Ijc 
that  that  man  was  an  ideal  subject 
for  the  very  rart  lul  investigation  of  a 
lunacy  commission.  I  should  like  very 
much,  with  your  kind  permission,  to 
appoint  you  a  member  of  that  com- 
mission, and  only  ask  you  to  weigh 
the  evidence  carefully  and  to  render 
your  verdict  in  accordance. 

In  view  of  the  beautiful,  yes,  some- 
times exquisite,  examples  of  modern 
photography,  it  may  sound  like  a 
paradox  or  defamation  to  venture  the 
assertion  that  photography  is  intrinsic- 
dlly  the  same  today  as  it  was  during 
the  days  of  Daguerre  and  Niipce.  How 
then  can  we  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which 
])ro\  ts  to  us  ever>'  minute  in  the  day 
that  our  work  is  technically  and  artis- 
tically far  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
early  workers? 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  projwsi- 
tion  would  work  out,  and  whether  the 
statement  contained  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  article  is  really  as 
fantastic  and  improbable  as  may 
appear  at  first  thought. 


In  the  first  place  we  must  bear  in 

mind  that  the  human  family  is  con- 
tinually on  the  lookout  for  somethin-: 
new,  and  especially  so  if  that  "sonu- 
thing"  offers  something  really  meri- 
torious; and  at  the  same  time  we  also 
know  that  that  which  is  new  and 
beautiful  today  is  old  and  common- 
place tomorrow. 

We  are  today  employing  the  same 
prime  and  primary  forces,  agents,  and 
means  to  produce  our  record  on  the 
plate  as  were  used  during  the  early 
days,  viz.,  light,  lens,  plate,  and  chem- 
icals, and  the  question  as  to  the  com- 
parative quality  of  these  agents  should 
not,  for  the  time  being,  enter  here. 
The  results  produced  by  these  means 
are  Jundamenially  the  same  now  as 
then;  that  is  to  say,  an  image  produced 
on  the  sensitized  plate  of  an  object  or 
subject  as  it  app«»'ed  to  the  eye  and 
lens  up  to  and  including  the  time  of 
exposure.  This  image  or  record,  owinu 
to  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  }>ro- 
cess,  cannot  possibly  show  the  object 
in  more  than  one  phase  or  a^>ect  at  a 
time,  and  must  of  necessity  be  pho- 
to^rai)hf(i  while  at  absolute  rest  or 
comparali\c!_\-  >o. 

The  negative,  then,  if  eonxerted 
into  positives  or  prints  (speaking  here, 
of  course,  of  modern  methods),  will 
naturally  yield  copies  characteristic 
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to  its  quality,  and  these  copies,  no 
matter  what  quantity  you  make,  will 
be  practically  alike  in  as  far  as 
general  appearance  is  concerned,  and 
they  will  all  have  the  same  so-called 
facia!  exyircssion  in  the  case  of  a  por- 
trait. The  term  "expression"  is,  I 
think,  to  a  jircat  extent  at  Irast,  a 
misnomer,  and  the  same  may  with 
equal  right  be  said  of  paintings. 
Expression^  as  I  conceive  it,  in  its 
abstract  sense,  is  a  psychological  man- 
ifestation or  process,  and  is  cf>my>osed 
of  a  multitude  of  separate  and  distinct 
displays  of  emotion,  which,  as  we  see 
thon  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the 
human  rountenance,  called  by  the 
above  name,  and  this  multitude  of 
cverchanging  moods  cannot  possibly  be 
reproduced  in  just  one  single  picture; 
at  least  they  cannot  be  produced  in 
anything  like  near  their  totality^  so 
as  to  enable  you  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  subject's  real  inner  self  and  soul. 

I  believe,  therefore,  as  you  have 
very  likely  abeady  guessed,  that  the 
logical  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
the  motion  picture,  not  only  as  applied 
lo  outdoor  work  and  special  occasions, 
but  more  specilically  to  your  studio 
portrait  work. 

If  you  will  kindly  follow  me  a  little 
farther  T  will  attempt  to  ^how  how  I 
in'.aLrine  thi^  [jroposition  to  materialize 
eventually,  and  why  1  think  it  will 
be  the  natural  sequel  to  present 
methods.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  present  >t\le  i)hoto  will  becfmie 
obsolete.  There  are  .i  .L'reat  nian\' 
reasons  why  it  will  always  continue 
to  be  the  picture  for  the  masses.  The 
moving-picture  industry  has,  as  you 
well  know,  made  .^i^^antir  stride>  durint.,' 
the  last  ten  year>.  and  ha^  ii'wvu  \Av:\- 
sure  to  millions  of  people;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  implanting  every  day— 
perhaps  unconsciously— in  their  minds 
the  germ  of  a  desire  to  have  and  own 


just  such  pictures  of  themselves,  their 
children,  or  friends.  I  had  occasion  to 
convince  myself  a  short  while  ago  that 
this  desire  is  only  dormant,  and  that 
it  rests  with  the  opticians,  manu- 
facturers, and  photographers  to  wake 
it  to  its  full  consciousness. 

I  believe,  therefore,  judging  by 
these  indications,  that  the  moving- 
picture  camera  will  be  part  of  the 
regular  equipment  of  the  studio  of  the 
near  future;  in  fact  some  of  our  photo- 
graphic colleges  have  already  added 
that  branch  to  their  curriculum— but 
this,  I  presume,  more  with  reference  to 
dramatic  tines  and  outdoor  work  than 
pure  {Hjrlrait  photography. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  moving-picture 
camera  in  the  studio,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  would  offer  any  particular  or 
insurmountable  obstacles.  The  lens 
and  camera  question  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  optician 
ati\way.  As  to  films,  however,  the 
situation  appears  to  me  as  in  this 
way:  The  films  as  now  used  are  un- 
doubtedly an  ideal  medium  for  the 
reception  of  the  negative  impression  or 
record.  The  same  cannot  be  said, 
with  the  same  certainty,  when  it  is 
used  in  the  machine  or  projecting 
apparatus.  Owing  to  their  high  degree 
of  inflammability,  these  positive  or 
transparency  films  w«nild  prove  any- 
thing but  a  desirable  medium  when 
used  in  the  private  home,  where  safe- 
guards against  fire  are  not  as  com- 
plete as  in  a  well  ap]ininte<l  |)icture 
theatre.  It  would,  thereiore,  seem 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  substance  as  a  vehicle  to  carry 
the  positive,  and  this  might  be  accom- 
|)1i>]ied  by  printing  on  special  tough 
jiaper  or  other  >uilable  substance,  and 
then  project  the  picture  by  reflection, 
as  is  done  now  in  some  certain  t)  pes 
of  stcropticons.  This  would  naturally 
entail  the  loss  of  detail  and  crispness 
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to  some  extent;  but  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  eliminate  the  danger  feature  until 
a  more  safe  film  has  been  evolved. 

In  r^afd  to  the  numbo-  of  feet 
required  lor  the  average  portrait  pic< 
ture,  it  seems  that  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  should  be  sufficient, 
and  the  printing  of  such  lengths  js>  no 
more  impossible  than  the  developing 
of  the  n^ative  and  positive  reels  of 
one  thousand  feet. 

Although  this  article  is  written  with 
special  reference  to  portrait  work,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  owner  of  a 
motion-picture  camera  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  will  find  a  thousand 
and  one  new  uws  for  it  outside  the 
studio,  and  thus  materially  widen  his 
field. 

Let's  see  now  about  "how  about" 
the  Dear  Public,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
paying  for  all  this.  I  believe  that  the 
same  cla>s  of  people  who  are  financially 
able  and  willing  to  buy  phonographs 
or  similar  talking-machines,  ranging 
in  price  from  ten  or  fifteen  dcdburs  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  are  also 
able  and  willing  to  buy  a  motion- 
picture  projecting  apparatus  costing 
the  same  or  even  more;  and  the  pat^ 
familias  will  vary  his  program  some- 
wliat  by  simply  askincj  his  oldest 
daughter  that,  instead  ol  serving  him  a 
few  slices  of  the  freshest  ''canned 
music,"  be  be  shown  the  latest  picture 
of  the  kiddies  and  their  dog. 

Bclie\'in<;  a  five  minute  demonstra- 
tion to  be  more  prulitable  and  benc- 
licial  than  a  two-hour  sermon,  and 
wishing  to  show  the  possibilities  and 
adaptability  of  the  motion-picture 
camera  to  portrait  work,  and  also 
wishing  to  show  the  eflfert  sueli  pic- 
lures  pro<iuce  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  spectator,  I  would  like  to  give  >'ou 
the  following  incident: 

A  few  month<^  ago  I  visited  one  of 
our  local  picture  shows  and  saw  there 
a  picture  which  1  considered  more 


beautiful  and  wonderful  than  any 
painting  I  had  ever  seen  in  European 
art  galleries.  The  picture  was  nothing 
more  than  that  of  a  fine,  healthy- 
looking  baby  boy,  apparently  six  or 
eight  months  old.  To  avoid  any  mis- 
conception, I  must  state  here  that  the 
baby  was  not  one  of  the  "actors"  in  a 
photo  play,  and  that  the  picture  had 
no  direct  connection  with  the  film 
following  it;  the  film  was  shown  separ- 
ate and  distinct  from  any  play.  The 
pose,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  was  one 
that  yott  would  be  liable  to  use  in  your 
everyday  work.  The  accessories  were 
those  commonly  fi>und  in  nearly  all 
studios:  table  or  settee,  a  large  cushion, 
and  plain  ground.  Ihe  child  was 
photographed  sitting,  in  ''Adam's  cos- 
tume," on  the  cushion  on  the  table  or 
settee. 

The  first  stage  of  the  picture  shows 
him  full-face  toward  the  spectator, 
with  a  rather  indifferent  ei^ression,  as 
if  it  were  entirely  immaterial  to  him 
whether  school  kept  or  not,  or  stocks 
and  bonds  went  up  or  down.  Next, 
someone  outside  the  field  of  the  lens — 
had  evidently  drawn  his  attention; 
his  expresdon  changes  from  indilTerence 
to  intense  interest;  very  gradually  a 
faint  indication  of  a  smile  hovers 
around  his  pretty  mouth  and  eyes; 
then  the  smile  develops  more  fully ; 
then  enters  the  grinning  stage,  and 
from  that  into  a  paro^QTsm  of  hilarity. 
This  Anally  subsides,  and  his  entire 
attention  is  now  centered  on  the 
absorbing  occupation  ot  examining  the 
cushion,  and  incidentally  taking  inven- 
tory of  his  toes,  trying  to  find  some 
new  uses  for  them,  IH>  attention  is 
then  sudiienl)-  attracted  })y  a  little 
bug,  apparently  abuut  the  size  of  a 
June  bug,  which  had  either  acddentally 
strayed  to  that  table  or  had  been 
intentionally  placed  there  beforehand. 
This  seems  to  open  an  entirely  new 
world  to  him,  and  his  curiosity  and 
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sense  of  investigaliuii  arc  aroused. 
The  bug  proceeds  from  the  table  to 
the  child's  naked  legs,  and  from  there 
up  to  his  arms.  There  i=;  no  indication 
of  alarm  or  fear  in  hi-^  faro,  only 
innocent  curiosity.  In  order  to  cxani- 
ine  that  big  animal  more  minutel) ,  he 
proceeds  to  pick  him  off  very  gingerly. 
His  bugship,  however,  had  no  par- 
ticular hankerinf^  after  the  baby's 
demonstration  ot  aAection  or  curiosity, 
and  flics  off  to  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings, the  child's  eyes  following 
the  insect  in  its  flight.  The  little 
fellow's  expression  and  attitufle  of 
mingled  surprise  and  (li>appoiiUnunt 
as  the  bug  leaves  his  arm  was  a  great 
study  in  itself,  and  evidently  caused 
the  operator  or  some  bystanders  to 
laugh,  because,  as  the  baby  again 
ti!rn<  his  head  nearly  full  to  the 
^j)eLlator.  it  looks  the  question,  *'Xow 
what  are  you  all  laughing  about, 
anyway?" 

This  picture  ran,  approximately, 
for  only  two  or  three  minutes;  yet  in 
that  short  space  of  time  then-  were 
depicted  nearly  all  the  emotions  a  baby 
nature  seems  capable  of.  Is  it  any 
Wonder,  then,  that  nearly  everybody 
in  the  house  was  enraptured,  and  that 
many  of  the  ladies  remained,  just  to 
see  that  picture  a  second  time?  (I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  I  was 
one  of  the  "stay-overs"  myself.) 

Now,  what  is  it  that  takes  such 
irresistible  and  compelling  hold?  It 
was  not  because  it  wa'^  a  fine  pic  lure 
of  an  exceptionally  bcauliful  little 
specimen  of  humanity;  not  because 
anybody  knew  the  baby  or  his  parents; 
not  because  it  was  a  motion  picture; 
but  because  it  was  a  living  picture,  pul- 
sating with  that  life  and  spirit  that  no 
single  or  sq>arate  conventional  photo- 
graph could  ever  hope  to  equal,  much 
less  surpass,  and  this  is  why  I  said  it 
appealed  to  me  more  than  any  painting 
in  European  galleries.    We  are,  in  a 


case  like  this,  not  confronted  with 
such  consideraticHis  as  drawing,  per- 
spective, composition,  coloring,  or  tech- 
nique and  we  don't  try  to  anab  :;^e 
them  we  only  sec  nature,  unadul- 
terated and  unadorned,  and  are  not 
filled  witih  reverence  for  art,  but  inth 
adoration  for  the  Great  Artist. 

Since  this  article  is  liable  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rather  suppositious  one 
anyway,  we  may  as  well  do  just  a 
little  more  supposing:  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  a  mother  had  a  film-reel 
of  her  child,  a  picture  as  good,  perhaps, 
or  much  less  so.  than  the  one  abo^•e. 
Suppose,  further,  that  the  child  should 
happen  to  die.  Now,  don't  you  suppo>e 
also,  that  it  would  take  a  pretty  good 
slice  of  John  D*s  money  to  induce  that 
woman  to  part  with  that  reel?  I 
doubt  very  much  that  she  would— and 
there  are  thousands  like  her.  Yet,  I 
do  not  claim  or  fear  that  our  present 
style  of  photograph  will  ever  be  a 
thing  of  the  past— that  assumption 
would  be  ridiculous;  but  T  rlo  think 
that  the  possibilities  of  the  motion- 
picture  camera  are  as  yet  undreamed  of. 

Now,  if  these  lines  do  no  more 
than  cause  some  of  you  workers  to 
think  along  these  lines,  both  the  writer 
and  the  editor  will  fee!  that  the  time 
and  space  have  not  been  altogether 
wasted,  and,  since  you  were  appointed 
a  member  of  that  lunacy  commission,  I 
now  await  your  verdict  as  to  whether 
this  i?  a  prophesy,  a  piece  of  absurdity, 
or  merely  an  idle  dream. 

SmaU,  sharply  defined  opaque  spots 
on  a  negative  have  been  caused  by 

chan^jlng  plates  in  the  dark-room  when 
allowing  water  to  run  from  the  faucet. 
The  surface  of  plate  became  spattered 
either  with  clear  water  or  by  impurities 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sink  and  was 
afterward  dried  while  awaiting  devel- 
opment. This  causes  spots  varying  in 
size,  character,  and  intensity. 
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A  PERFELi  negative  presupposes  a 
perfect  plate,  correct  exposure,  and 
correct  dcM  lopment  stopped  at  exactly 
the  right  time.  It  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  all  these  conditions 
are  rarely  satislied,  and  consequently 
most  natives  fall  more  or  less  short 
of  perfection.  The  defects  may  be 
broadly  grouped  under  two  heads, 
namely,  those  due  to  imperfections 
existing  in  the  film  before  exposure,  and 
those  due  to  defects  or  errors  in  the  way 
in  which  the  plate  has  been  treated. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with 
the  latter,  and  larger,  group  first,  but 
there  is  really  no  hard  and  fast  division 
between  them. 

The  negalive  is  tktH,  or  in  other  words, 
while  showing  good  gradation,  and 
sufficient  relative  contrast  between  the 
different  parts,  is  as  a  whole  lacking 
in  opacity  or  printing  strength,  and 
gives  prints  that  are  deficient  in  vigor 
and  contrasts.  The  plate  has  beien 
removed  from  the  developer  too  soon, 
and  the  remedy  is  to  intensify  the 
image.  Sometimes  the  want  ol  opacity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  developer 
was  too  cold. 

The  negative  is  too  dense  or  opaque  and 
conscciUL'iUly .  although  showing  gtxxl 
contrasts  and  gradations,  lakes  a 
long  time  to  print,  especially  on  dull 
days.  The  developer  has  been  too 
energetic  or  development  has  been 
continued  too  long;  the  remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  image. 

The  image  is  "flat,'*  or  shows  com- 
paratively little  contrast  between  the 
highest  lights  and  the  deepest  shadows. 
This  may.  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  contrasts  in  the  subject 
photographed;  it  is  commonly  due  to 
over-exposure;  it  may  be  caused  by 
using  a  developer  containing  too  little 
reducer,  or  restraincr,  or  both,  and 
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too  much  alkali;  sometimes  it  arises 
from  a  defect  in  the  quality  of  the 
emulsion,  or  from  the  fact  that  the 
plate  has  been  coated  with  an  abnor- 
malK  thin  film  of  emulsion. 

I  he  image  is  ''Itard,' '  or  shows  exces- 
sive contrasts  between  lights  and 
shadows,  and  is  defective  In  the  range 
of  its  half-tones.  This  is  probably  due 
to  under-exposure,  but  may  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  use  of  a  developer 
containing  too  much  bromide  or  too 
little  allcali.  Local  reduction  may 
partially  remedy  the  defect. 

Fog.  A  more  or  less  marked  gray 
deposit  of  reduced  silver  extends  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  image.  It 
may  be  due  to  over-exposure,  in  which 
case  the  edges  of  the  plate  that  have 
been  protected  by  the  rebate  of  the 
dark  slide  usually  remain  clear.  It 
may  also  be  caused  by  using  a  devel- 
oper containing  too  much  alkali,  or  too 
little  restrainer,  or  both,  or  by  the 
plate  having  been  exposed  to  actinic 
light  oulsi<le  tlie  camera,  inclinling 
the  light  I'rom  the  dark-room  lamp  il 
the  glass  or  colored  fabric  used  as 
the  screening  matorial  is  not  efficient. 
In  any  of  these  cases  the  defect  would 
he  observable  up  to  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  film. 

The  character  of  the  dark-room  light 
should  be  tested  by  exposing  one-half 
of  a  plate  to  it  at  a  distance  of  say 
nine  or  twelve  inches  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  the  other  half  of  the  plate 
being  protected  by  some  opaque  sub- 
stance. The  best  plan  is  to  put  the 
plate  into  a  dark  slide  and  draw  out 
the  shutter  half-way.  After  e.\po>ure 
the  plate  is  treated  with  a  developer 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  it  can  then 
be  seen  whether  or  no  the  light  has 
exerted  any  action  on  the  plate. 

Slight  general  fog  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
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neglected,  but  if  the  amount  of  fog 
h  at  all  considerable  the  plate  sIkhiM 
be  treated  with  a  reducer,  and  after- 
ward the  image  can,  if  necessary,  be 

inttii^ilicd. 

Green  bog.  1  he  surface  of  the  liim 
shows  a  peculiar  brilliant  green  or 
yellowish-green  lustrous  app^ance, 
generally  in  patches,  when  examined 
by  reflected  WghX.  but  is  more  or  less 
disiinclly  pink  when  the  plate  is  looked 
through.  This  effect  is  rarely  ob- 
served except  when  pyro-ammonia  has 
been  used  as  the  developer,  and  it 
most  frequently  occurs  with  old  plates, 
especially  if  development  has  been 
long  continued  or  has  been  forced  by 
the  addition  of  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  ammonia. 

If  the  green  fog  is  only  slif,'ht  it 
does  not  atTect  the  prints  made  from 
the  negative,  but  in  bad  cases  the 
prints  have  a  patchy  appearance  ami 
are  less  deeply  printed  at  those  points 
where  the  green  fog  is  worst. 

Two  met  hods  nre  available  for  the 
removal  ot  green  log: 

In  one  of  these  the  plate,  after  being 
fixed  and  washed,  is  placed  in  a  h>po 
?olution  of  half  the  strength  of  the 
ordinary  iixin^'  1)ath.  and  to  this 
h\po  solution  is  added  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
fenric>*anide,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  act  on  the  plate  for  some  time,  the 
dish  being  rocked  occasionally.  The 
iirecn  fofr  will  gradually  disappear,  and 
some  more  of  the  ferricyanide  may  be 
added,  if  necessary,  to  secure  this 
end;  but  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
proportion  of  ferricyanide  as  low  as 
possible,  nther\*'ise  the  image  itM-lf 
will  be  reduced.  For  this  reason,  if 
it  is  seen  or  suspected  that  the  green 
fog  is  likely  to  be  bad,  development 
should  be  carried  a  little  farther  than 
usual  in  order  to  allow  for  the  slight 
reduction  that  accompanies  the  re- 
moval ol  the  green  fog. 


The  other  plan  is  to  immerse  the 
plate  in  a  dilute  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  (petchloridc  of  iron)  until 

the  green  fog  has  been  completely 
bleached,  then  wash,  first  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  afterward 
in  water,  and  finaUy  treat  with  a 
developer,  preferably  ferrous  oxalate. 
The  green  fog  is  converted  into  a 
very  tine  gray  deposit  which  is  almost 
invisible  and  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative. 

Black  spots  may  be  due  to  particles 
of  dirt  that  have  been  allowed  to 
lodge  on  the  film  during  one  or  other 
ot  the  operations,  or  during  dPking. 
They  may  aLso  be  due  to  particles 
in  the  emulsion,  and  in  the  latter  case 
are  gent  rally  round  and  sharply  defined. 

Black  marks  of  the  nature  of  irregular 
streaks,  looking,  so  to  speak,  like 
black  scratches,  arc  generally  due  to 
mechanical  abrasion  of  the  film.  Pres- 
sure produces  a  developable  image 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  action 
of  light. 

Transparenl  bands,  or  bands  showing 
less  opacity  than  the  rest  of  the  image, 
are  sometimes  caused  by  exhalations 
from  the  material  forming  the  hinges 

of  the  dark  slides. 

Transparent  spols  if  small  (  "  pin- 
holes"), arc  generally  due  to  the 
presence  of  particles  of  dust  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate  when  it  was  ex- 
posed. Prevention  lies,  of  course,  in 
carefully  dusting  the  plate  and  the 
dark  slide  with  a  soft,  clean,  dry 
camel's  hair  brush,  before  putting  the 
former  into  the  latter.  If  the  spots 
are  larger  and  circular,  they  arc  due 
either  to  the  formation  of  air  bubbles 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate  during 
development,  or  to  the  presence  in 
the  film  of  insensitive  ])articles. 

Uneven  opacity  or  density,  varying 
gradually  from  one  end  or  side  of  the 
plate  to  the  opposite  end  or  side,  is 
due  to  uneven  coating  of  the  plate. 
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If  there  is  a  distmcUy  defined  patch, 
less  opaque  than  the  r^t,  the  plate 
was  not  properly  covered  by  the  de- 
veloping solution. 

Stains.  A  uniform  stain,  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  brown  color,  is  produced  when 
the  pyro  developer  contains  too  small 
a  proportion  of  sulphite  or  is  allowed 
to  act  for  a  ver>'  long  time.  Such  a 
stain  is  rarely  observed  with  the  other 
developers  mentioned  above.  The  pyro 
stain  can  be  more  or  less  completely 
remo\'ed  by  immersing  the  plate  for 
some  time,  with  repeated  rocking,  in 
the  alum  solution  given  above,  i 
dram  of  sulphuric  acid  being  added 
to  every  lo  ounces.  The  plate  must 
aftc^^var(l  he  well  washed  in  soft 
water.  Similar  stains  in  patches  may 
be  caused  by  using  dirty  dishes  or  a 
developer  that  has  become  turbid  by 
being  frequently  used. 

Deep  ycllo'd'-orarif^r  or  brmm  staifis, 
appearing  gradually  in  patches  or  all 
over  the  negative,  some  time  after 
it  has  been  fixed  and  washed  and 
dried,  are  due  either  to  imperfect 
fixing  or  to  incomplete  washing  after 
^ng.    There  is  no  practicable  remedy. 

Halation.  When  the  .subject  photo- 
graphed indudes  some  part  much  more 
brightly  lighted  than  the  rest,  such  as 
a  window  in  an  anterior  su])ject.  the 
details  of  the  bright  part  are  not 
only  lost,  but  the  image  of  it  seems  to 
spread  in  all  directions,  obliterating 
Hi'  tails  of  the  surrounding  ]>ortions. 
The  elYect  is  esjiecially  noticeable  when 
the  subject  includes  dark  parts  which 
necessitate  a  somewhat  long  exposure. 
A  window  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dimly 
lighted  interior,  or  dark  trees  against 
a  bright  sky,  arc  cases  in  point.  The 
etTecl  is  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sensitive  lilm  is  not  perfectly  opaque, 
and  some  of  the  incident  li^t  passes 
through  the  film  and  is  reflected  from 
the  back  surface  of  the  glass  on  to  the 
under  side  of  the  him,  producing  a 


blurred  image  superposed,  as  it  were, 

on  the  normal  image  formed  at  the 
surface  of  the  film  by  the  action  of  the 
direct  hght.  The  effect  is  known  as 
"  halation.' '  It  is  prevented  by  ha\'ing 
a  perfectly  opaque  film,  which  is  a 
condition  difficult  to  realize  in  prac- 
tice, an<l  whirh  moreover,  introduces 
certain  other  disadvantages.  It  is 
also  prevented  by  coating  the  back 
of  the  plate  with  some  substance  that 
will  absorb  the  rays  that  have  passed 
through  the  film,  and  so  prevent  their 
being  reflected  back  against  the  under 
side  of  the  film.  The  substance  used 
must  either  be  opaque  or  must  have  a 
deep  orange,  brown  or  red  color,  and 
it  must  have  the  same  refractive  index 
as  the  gla.ss,  otherwise  the  rellectidn 
will  not  be  prevented.  For  practical 
convenience  it  nmst  also  be  easily 
applied  and  easily  removed.  Many 
substances  have  been  recommended 
but  nothing  is  so  good  as  caramel, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
sugar.  In  order  to  get  the  mixture  to 
dry  completely  after  it  has  been 
applied,  a  somewhat  troublesome  pro- 
cess of  purification  is  necessary,  but 
caramel  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose  can  now  be  obtained  from 
dealers  in  photographic  materials.  The 
caramel  (which  is  a  solid  substance) 
is  dissolved  in  ju-t  enc^ugh  water  to 
make  a  thick  syrup,  which  is  care- 
fully applied  to  the. back  of  the  plates 
in  a  thin  layer  by  means  of  a  flat 
brush. 

If  the  caramel  does  not  dry  properly 
the  solution  may  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  about  one  quarter  (or  more) 
of  its  weight  of  very  finely  powdered 
burnt  sienna  or  burnt  umber, ground 
in  water." 

After  being  coated,  the  plates  re- 
quire some  time  to  dr>%  and  must,  of 
course,  be  carefully  protected  from 
light.  If  the  dark-room  is  thoroughly 
dark,  the  plates  may  be  put  up  to 
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dry  in  the  same  maimer  as  negatives, 
bat  if  the  daik-room  is  not  suitable, 
some  sort  of  drying  box  must  be  used. 

After  exposure  and  before  develop- 
ment the  backing  is  removed  with  a 


damp  sponge;  if  caramel  only  is  used 
in  a  fonn  completely  soluble  in  water, 

it  need  not  be  removed  unless  a 
developer  is  being  used  that  is  to  be 
applied  to  several  plates  in  succession. 


MY  IMPRESSIOI^S  OF  KINEMACOLOR 

BY  HENItY  JOY 


[The  latest  ami  in  some  respects 
ihe  mo>t  wonderful  development  of 
color  photography  is  the  Kinemacolor 
moving  pictures  of  the  coronation 
of  George  V  in  London  and  of  the 
Durbar  in  India,  two  particularly 
brilliant  displays  of  life  and  color. 
Only  those  who  have  seen  these 
Kinemacolor  pictures  can  realize  the 
enonnous  strides  that  this  branch  of 
photography  has  made  in  the  last 
two  years.  Two  performances  daily  in 
liie  largest  theatres  of  New  York  and 
London  to  delighted  audiences  indi- 
cate that  the  moving  picture  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  popular 
entertainment.  The  following  inter- 
esting description  of  the  process  is 
taken  from  the  Penrose*s  Pidonal 
Anmua.—EDS.  W.  P.  M.] 

That  the  world  is  full  of  wonderful 
thintrs  is  truism,  and  we  realize  it  the 
more  when  we  consider  the  latest 
adhievements  in  chemical,  optical,  me^ 
chanical^  and  electrical  science;  and 
especially  the  recent  advances  in 
natural  color  photography. 

The  latest  invention,  resulting  from 
a  happy  combination  of  these  mys> 
terious  forces,  has  now  arrived  at  the 
commercial  stage,  and  is  being  pub- 
licly exhibited  at  the  Scala  Theatre, 
London,  in  the  form  of  an  entertain- 
ment known  as  "Kinemacolor"— 
odierwise  nature  photogr^hed  and 
reproduced  as  she  really  is  in  all  her 
glories  of  life  and  color. 


That  this  lonj^  sought-for  invention 
had  been  achieved  was  very  much 
doubted,  not  only  by  the  writer,  but 
by  the  photographic  world  at  large. 
However,  it  has  been  the  writer's  good 
fortune  to  witness  this  wonderful 
exhibition,  and  he  was  speedily  con- 
verted from  a  sceptic  to  a  believer,  and 
from  a  fascinating  denre  to  know  how 
such  a  marvel  could  be  created,  a  visit 
was  paid  to  Charles  Urban,  Esq..  the 
father  of  the  jiractical  application  of 
natural  colors  to  kinematography,  and 
also  the  managing  director  of  the 
Natural  Color  Kinematograph  Co., 
Ltd. 

This  gentleman  freely  admitted  that 
one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  had  been 
to  contend  with  the  discouragement  he 
had  received  from  scientists  in  general 
and  animated  photograph  experts  in 
particular,  but  now  '"seeing  is  believ- 
ing," and  instead  of  opposition,  con- 
gratulations from  all  and  sundry;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Urban  produced  with  pardon- 
able triumph  numerous  letters  from 
eminent  men  of  science,  of  both 
England  and  abroad,  referring  to  the 
invention  with  overwhehning  exuber- 
ance, and  saying  that  what  was  con- 
sidered an  im|X)ssibility  had  at  last 
been  reali;?efl.  They  were  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  while  "Kinemacolor  " 
displays  were  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  scientific  and  most  beautiful 
invention  as  yet  produced  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  the  most  marvellous 
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feature  of  all  was  the  extraordinary 
simplicity  by  which  natural  colors 

were  obtained. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  numeroup 
iniercsled  enlhusiabts,  perhaps,  a  short 
explanation  as  given  by  Mr.  Urban  to 
the  writer  will  be  appreciated. 

It  is  apparent  that  "Kinemacolor" 
ditiers  hut  very  little  from  the  manner 
of  producing  an  ordinary  black-and- 
white  picture,  except  that  to  produce 
an  animated  picture  in  natural  colors 
by  the  **  Kinemacolor "  process,  it  is 
neressary  to  use  a  specially  sensitized 
him  running  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
a  kinematograph  camera  containing  a 
set  of  revolving  filters,  filtering  the 
litiht  as  il  passes  from  the  \vn>  to  the 
film.  This  rcvo]\nn^^  filter  is  comiiosed 
of  two  screens,  each  ot  two  combined 
colors,  one  being  red-orange,  the  other 
a  blue-green.  The  red-orange  and 
blue-preen  pictures,  or  color  records, 
are  taken  alternately  one  at  a  time, 
and  one  lens  only  is  employed,  the  light 
being  cut  off  entirely  during  the  move> 
ment  of  the  film,  which  is,  of  course, 
stationary  at  the  time  of  exposing;. 

The  nefiative  film  is  then  developed 
in  total  darkness,  and  a  positive  film 
transparency  printed  from  it  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  positive  film  is 
not  colored  or  tinted  in  any  way,  and 
is  used  as  a  register  of  black  silver 
deposit  of  varying  densities  of  alter- 
nating red-orange  and  blue-green  color 
values,  as  recorded  on  the  native  by 
the  revolving  screen  in  the  camera. 

In  order  to  project  the  positive  in 
color,  it  is  obvious  that  there  being  no 
color  in  the  film,  color  must  be  sup- 
plied or  produced  from  an  independent 
st)urce.  Herein  lies  the  simplicity  of 
the  invention.  The  cone  of  liuht  that 
is  used  for  projecting  is  colored  either 
red  or  green  by  means  of  a  revolving 
color  screen  (identical  to  the  one  as 
used  in  the  camera)  before  it  passes 
through  the  film  to  the  lens.  The 


revolving  filters  are  so  geared  or 
arranged  that  when,  say,  a  red-orange 
record  picture  is  l)eing  projected,  the 
screen  is  in  such  a  jxjsition  that  it  will 
color  the  light  red-orange,  and  blue- 
green  when  a  bhie-green  record  picture 
is  being  projected,  and  so  on. 

In  '"Kinemacolor projection,  one 
source  of  light,  one  picture  (either  red- 
orange  or  bluc-greenj  and  one  lens  only 
are  employed. 

From  these  remarks  it  can  be  well 
understood  that  one  picture  only  is 
visible  at  one  time. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  procedure 
cannot  produce  direct  a  natural  color 
effect.  Quite  right,  it  cannot.  The 
projection  of  a  "Kinemacolor'"  picture 
is  purely  an  optical  illusion,  in  which 
the  inability  of  the  human  eye  to 
detect  an  object  in  a  lesser  fraction 
of  time  than  one>tenth  of  a  second  is 
taken  advantage  of. 

A  total  of  about  forty  picture?  per 
second  is  shown,  that  is  to  say,  twenty 
red-orange  record  pictures  and  twenty 
blue-green  record  pictures  are  made 
to  alternate  in  rapid  succession,  the 
brain  of  the  observer  automatically 
selecting  such  varying  intensities  of 
red-orange  and  blue-green  Ught  as  are 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  screen  by  the 
diflferent  densities  of  the  iio^itive  film, 
as  required  to  produce  the  tints  of 
nature. 

It  is  well  known  among  photog* 
raphers  that  in  all  three-color  processes 
the  camera  screens  are  red,  blue,  and 
green.  This  fact  prompted  the  writer 
to  enquire  how  the  blue  was  produced, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  especially 
apparent  in  a  Kinemacolor picture 
of  a  \'iolet-blue  pansy  flower  study,  the 
li[iht-blue  of  the  cornflower,  and  the 
numerous  shades  'from  lijiht  to  very 
deep  purple,  and,  in  one  case,  indigo) 
of  a  collection  of  Daily  Mail  sweet 
peas.  This,  it  was  explained,  was  due, 
first,  to  the  use  of  a  blue-green  screen 
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in  die  LiLnicra  and  projector,  and, 
second,  by  the  use  of  the  electric  arc 
for  projecting  purposes,  which,  on 
account  of  its  exceedingly  high  tem- 
perature, produces  an  intense  white 
light  ol  u  greater  value  in  tlie  blue- 
vkilet  rays  t^an  even  sunlight  itself. 

As  simple  as  all  this  really  is,  it  is 
astoundinjj  to  conceive  that  an  admix- 
ture (•[  red-orange  and  blue-green  light 
can  also  reproduce  the  effect  of  sheen 
on  hmrse's  coats,  iridescence  of  soap 
bubbles  and  bird's  plumage,  trans- 
parency of  ( ol()rles?  water  and  liquids, 
the  coldness  of  marble  statuary,  the 
glitter  of  polished  woods  and  metals, 
die  effect  of  polarized  light  on  crystals 
as  seen  through  the  microscope,  even 
the  rainbow  itself,  the  glories  of  sun- 
sets,  the  ^tparkHnf:  sea.  etc. 

Not  until  the Kintniacolor '  process 
was  perfected  was  it  possible  to  faith- 
full\  reproduce  the  absence  of  all 
color  known  as  "black;*'  of  course,  we 
all  take  and  produce  "  black-and-white" 


photographs,  but  the  black  does  not 
conv^  the  same  impression  of  black 

as  we  see  reflected  by  black  wood, 
black  cloth,  the  ''visage"  of  a  black 
man  or  woman,  black  hoots,  etc. 

It  has  been  the  dream  ol  many  an 
inventcMT  to  produce  stereoscopic  pic- 
tures in  projection  without  the  use  of 
hand  or  !'i«'rhaniral  a])paratus.  TTere, 
a<iain.  "  kineuKu olor "  scores,  for  in 
addition  to  it  giving  us  the  colors  of 
nature,  all  objects  are  made  to  stand 
out  in  bold  relief;  all  idea  of  a  flat 
picture  on  a  sheet  is  lost,  in  fai  t  it  is 
difficult  for  one  to  realize  that  one  is 
looking  at  a  canvas  and  not  at  the  real 
scene.  This  stereoscopic  effect  was  by 
no  means  looked  for  during  the  early 

experiments;  it  was  simply  a  natural 
sequence,  and  is  no  duul)t  due  to  the 
fact  that  color  gives  to  all  objects  a 
sense  of  solidity  and  roundness,  which 
is  much  preferable  to  the  sharp  outline 
and  Hat  effect  of  an  ordinary  black-and- 
white  picture. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  UNIFICATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FORMULAS 
AND  STANDARDIZATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS 

BY  HEMKY  LEFFMANN 


AN^nxT:  who  compares  contcmpor- 
arv'  photographic  literature  with  that 
of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  will  be 
impressed  with  two  serious  shortcom- 
mgi  in  the  former.  These  are  the 
irregularity  in  the  formulas  for  the 
solutions,  and  umcrtainty  as  to  the 
Strength,  purity,  and  identity  of 
ingredients  as  sold  by  supply  houses. 

In  practical  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
a  great  amount  of  reform  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  puhlieation  of 
official  lists  of  formulas  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  the  purity 
of  drugs  and  chemicals.  E\  ery  rep- 
utable apothecary  in  the  United  States 


will  furnish  on  a  preseri[)tion  calling 
for.  sa\'.  tincture  of  opium,  U.  S.  P., 
a  preparation  substaiUially  identical, 
so  that  a  patient  travelling  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  coast  can  renew 
the  prc-f-ription  without  fear  of  irreg- 
ularity in  the  medicine.  Anal}tical 
chemists  are  now  furnished  with  re- 
agents carefully  tested  and  with  the 
nature  and  amount  of  an\  in^purities 
spen***'^;i!!y  stated  on  the  lal)el.  More- 
o\"er,  drugs  and  chemicals  are  sold 
under  proper  names— not  under  trade- 
marks or  misleading  titles. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty  of  pho- 
tographers, professional  and  amateur, 
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to  make  strong  efforts  to  bring  about 
new  methods  in  which  photographic 

formulas  shall  show  greater  uniformity 
and  photographic  chemicals  be  sold 
under  descriptive  names  and  with  some 
indication  of  their  quality  and  strength. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  up 
space  to  give  specific  instances  of  the 
abu?i\s  to  which  I  allude.  Text-hooks 
and  journals  devoted  to  photography, 
and  the  catalogues  of  supply-houses 
reek  with  flagrant  instances  of  all 
these  bad  methods.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Portrait,  by  the  Ansco  Company, 
two  formulas  are  given  which  are 
correlated  and  should  have  been  uni- 
form as  to  volume,  but  one  is  for  64 
ounces  and  the  other  for  48,  that  is, 
the  small  vohimr  has  the  awkward 
ratio  of  three-quarters  the  larger.  A 
certain  coal-tar  derivative,  having  been 
introduced  into  use  as  a  developer  by 
one  firm,  is  designated  by  an  arl  itr  n 
name  and  cannot  he  sold  under  that 
name  by  any  other  lirm.  Hence  several 
barbarous  word-coinages  in  photo- 
graphic literature.  A  prominent  firm 
advertises  "metoquinone."  As  this  is 
used  in  the  class  of  developers  in  which 
the  well-known  metol-hydroquonone 
mixture  is  ordinarily  used,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture 
of  these  substances;  but  why  should 
the  users  be  in  doubt,  and,  further,  is 
the  "quinomet"  which  is  mentioned 
in  some  formulas  of  Continental  prov- 
enance, the  same  as  "metoquinone?" 
If  yea,  why  two  names  when  one 
will  ser\  e,  and  if  nay.  why  two  names 
so  suggestive  of  identity?  Is  the 
"diamidophenol"  that  is  frequently 
noted  in  recent  formulas,  published  by 
the  Lumi^re  Company,  the  same  as 
"dianol?" 

Not  the  least  defect  of  contemporary 
photographic  literature  is  its  ignoring 
of  all  the  principles  of  modem  chemical 
nomenclature.  There  is  much  to  be 
accomplished,  it  is  true,  in  developing 


a  system  of  nomenclature  of  com- 
pounds; but,  as  far  as  ordinary  inor- 
ganic substances  are  concerned,  chi  m 
ists  are  in  essential  a^rpcment  and 
photographers  should  fall  in  line.  Such 
terms  as  "bromide  of  potash,*'  "car- 
bonate of  soda,"  "red  prussiate  of 
potash,"  should  be  consi|]:ned  to  the 
scrap-hea{).  Indifference  to  precision 
in  nomenclature  is  sometimes  carried 
so  far  as  to  seem  intentional  rather 
than  inadvertent.  One  often  sees  in 
the  same  series  of  formulas  a  collection 
of  monsters  like  "pot.  broni."  and 
"bromide  of  potash,  '  and  then,  by 
a  sudden  lapse  into  righteousness, 
"potassium  bromide." 

Mere  criticism  and  enumeration  of 
specific  errors  arc  not  the  main  pur- 
poses of  this  article.  I  wish  to  lay  out 
suggestions  for  reform,  and  hope  to 
enhst  the  aid  of  editors  of  photographic 
journals,  authors  of  photographic  text- 
books, and  compilers  of  catalogues  oi 
supply-houses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adoption  of 
some  standard  volumes  and  weights  is 
needed.  In  Continental  Europe,  the 
general  luloption  of  the  metric  system 
has  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of 
uniformity.  The  centimeter,  with  its 
simple  weight  relation  to  the  gram, 
makes  the  division  or  multii)lication 
of  quantities  mere  matters  of  mental 
arithmetic  in  many  cases,  and  avoids 
alt  uncertainty  as  to  the  amounts 
intoided.  English-speaking  peoples, 
however,  have  not  shown  much  tend- 
ency to  accept  the  metric  system.  It 
is  true  that  chemists  and  physicians 
have  almost  unanimously  adopted  it, 
but  it  is  not  yet  "among  the  masses." 
In  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the 
Enghsli  colonies,  there  is,  indeed,  a 
special  antagonism  to  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  English  philosophers,  the 
late  Herbert  Spencer,  left  an  endow- 
ment, the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
used  in  the  propaganda  against  the 
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introduction  of  a  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  Kngli>h 
accountants  have  actually  been  known 
to  express  thdr  Joy  that  they  have  the 
task  of  cotinting  in  pounds,  shilling,  and 
pence,  and  not  in  francs  and  centimes 
(presumably  also  in  dollars  and  cents). 

Much  ot  the  t>pjx)aition  to  the  metric 
system  among  English-speaking  people 
is  probably  Chauvinistic.  I  have  even 
read  of  objections  to  it  because  it  was 
produced  during  the  throes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  leaders  un- 
favorable to  the  church  were  in  power. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  ''decimal"  system  can  be  used 
wliirli  has  most  of  the  advantages  of 
the  metric  system,  and  yet  does  not 
involve  the  introduction  of  its  nomen- 
clature or  a  knowledge  of  its  principles. 
In  truth,  it  is  now  well-known  that  the 
meter  is  not  a  "constant  of  nature" 
as  it  was  intended  to  be,  but  like  all 
Standards  an  arbitrary  dimen:>ion. 

The  first  step  towards  simplifying 
formulas  in  English  will  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  confusion  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  common  measures  and  weights. 
The  word  '"gallon,"  for  instance, 
applies  to  two  very  different  volumes: 
the  (British)  Imperial  gallon  weighing 
(of  water)  10  avoirdupois  pounds,  and 
the  United  States  j^allon,  8.33  pounds. 
It  is  ub\  ious  that  these  measures  ha\  e 
not  only  the  disadvantage  of  ambigu- 
ity, but  bear  no  simple  arithmetic  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  The  term  ' '  ounce ' ' 
is  even  more  confusing:  an  avoirdujiois 
ounce  is  437.5  grains,  a  troy  ounce  480 
grains,  a  iluidounce  in  American  prac- 
tice b  454.6  grains,  a  fluidounce  British, 
43<^-5  grains.  Of  c(nirsc,  the  dram  (or 
drachm,  as  our  Kn<^iish  cousins  often 
insist  on  spelling  it.  though  I  wish  they 
would  notj,  which  is  taken  as  one- 
eighth  of  an  ounce,  will  differ  as  the 
higher  unit  differs.  The  English  puit 
contains  20  fluidounces;  a  pint  of  water 
will,  therefore,  weigh  1.25  av.  pounds. 


The  United  States  pint  contains  16 
fluidounces.  and  will  weigh  a  Httlc 
over  1  av.  pound.  Hence  not  only  is 
it  no  longer  true  that 

"A  pint  is  a  pound 
All  the  world  'round;*' 

but  there  is  again  the  extremely  con- 
fusing arithmetic  reUtions  between  the 
American  and  English  measures,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  the  volume  and 

weight  on  the  other. 

As  for  drams,  scruples,  and  minims. 
1  say  "let  them  be  anathema"  as  well 
as  those  who  prescribe  them. 

In  a  reform  movement  we  must  not 
ask  too  much.  For  myself,  T  would 
be  rejoired  to  see  the  whole  framework 
of  the  so-ealied  English  weights  and 
measures  go  by  the  board  with  our 
\icious  spelling;  but  such  changes  are 
not  in  sight.  We  must  be  content  with 
some  amendment.  The  following  plan 
is  offered  as  not  involving  any  serious 
change  in  either  methods  of  calculati(m 
or  equipment  of  the  photographer's 
laboratory. 

All  measures  of  volume,  higher  than 
those  that  can  be  conviently  expressed 
in  drops,  should  be  given  in  English 
fluidounces;  such  measures  as  pints, 
quarts,  gallons,  drams,  and  minims 
should  not  be  used.  .As  a  rule, 
the  ounces  should  be  sixteen  or  a 
simple  multiple  or  sub-multiple  thereof. 
Weights  of  solids  should  be  in  grains, 
and,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  in  multiples  of 
fifteen.  Solutions  of  the  same  class 
should  be  made  to  fairly  uniform 
volumes.  Thus  developing,  fixing,  and 
reversing  solutions  should  be  written 
for  in  16  or  32  ounces.  My  reason 
for  making  16  the  basis  of  these  mea- 
sures is  that  not  only  is  it  one  than  can 
be  easily  measured  off  in  usual  labor- 
atory glasses  and  bottles,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  near  to  500  c.c.  (and  32 
ounces  to  1,000  c.c.)  to  enable  those 
who  prefer  the  metric  system  to  use 
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the  formula  with  a  simple  exercise  of 
mental  arithmetic.  It  is  trae  that  for 
the  exact  work  of  the  analytic  labor- 
ator>',  or  the  prescriptions  of  the 
apothecary,  the  error  would  be  too 
great;  but  even  a  cursory  inspection  of 
photographic  formulas  shows  that  pro- 
l^ortions  are  not  observed  closely. 

When  two  or  more  formulas  are 
given  with  the  intention  that  portions 
of  each  solution  are  to  be  mixed,  equal 
volumes  should  be  prescribed,  except 
when  one  solution  is  either  very  costly, 
lial)lf  to  spoil,  or  used  only  in  very 
small  proportion.  A  recent  formula 
by  Lumiere  fr.  &  Seyewitz  is: 


Sodium  sulphite 
Mercuric  bromide 
Water    ,    .  . 


iktdium  sulphite 
Metol 


B 


1 80  grams 
9  grams 
1000  CO. 


20  grams 
20  grams 

1000  C.C. 


Water  nKKj  C.C. 

Fur  use  take  150  c.c.  of  A.  and  40  c.c,  of  B. 

In  my  opinion  these  formulas  are 

open  to  several  criticisms.  Why  is 
mercuric  ];rorni(k-  ])rrseril)e(l  instead 
of  mercuric  chloride?     ihe  latter  is 

easily  obtained  and  is  familiar  to  pho- 
tographers; the  bromide  is  a  compare 

atively  rare  merctiri'al,  and  is  unfam- 
iliar to  ('\  c"n  t'.xperieni  (_'(!  chemists  ami 
pharnuicibts.  If  the  process  really 
requires  the  bromide  the  fact  should 
have  been  stated.  I  suspect  that  the 
bromide  is  jjiven  for  much  the  same 
reason  that  a  ponipou>  consultant  will 
substitute  quinine  hydrochloride  for 
quinine  sulphate — that  is,  to  impress 
the  patient  with  the  thought  that  a  new 
treatment  has  been  introduced.  Fur- 
ther, why  are  not  the  two  st>lu lions  ot 
such  strength  that  equal  parts  may  be 
mixed?  This  is  much  more  convenient 
than  measuring  out  different  amounts. 
In  the  article  from  which  the  above 
instance  is  taken  occurs  also  a  formula 
for  acidified  permanganate.    Xo  infor- 


mation is  given  that  such  a  solution 
soon  decomposes,  but  that  the  ingre- 
dients may  be  separately  dissolved  and 
will  keep  indefinitely,  simply  requirii^ 
to  be  mixed  as  wanted. 

Among  other  objectionable  features 
of  photographic  formulas  is  the  use 
of  powerful  chemicals  in  unnecessarily 
concentrated  form.  Glacial  acetic  acid 
is  often  directed  to  be  added  to  a  large 
volume  of  water.  Surely  for  such 
purposes  a  more  dihite  add  will  suffice 
and  be  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  con- 
venient. A  common  commercial  form 
is  No.  8,  containing  about  3  p^r 
cent,  of  the  true  add.  This  can  be 
used  in  the  required  larger  proportion. 
Instead  of  subjecting  the  photographer 
to  the  troul)Ie,  for  instance,  of  measur- 
ing out  a  "dram"  of  the  glacial  acid, 
half-ounce  of  the  33^  per  cent,  grade 
can  be  prescribed  and  the  other 
ingredients  increased  a  little  to  secure 
a  correct  proportion. 

In  many  cases  the  method  of  pre- 
paring solutions  is  unnecessarily'  com- 
plicated. As  an  instance,  take  the 
formulas  for  the  uranium  intensifier 
(a  useful  solution,  by  the  way,  in  many 
cases): 


Uranium  nitrate     .     .      6  grains 
Glacial  ucelic  acid  .     ,    32  minims 
Water  16  ounces 

B 

Potassium  fcrricyanid  .      6  grains 
(•lauial  acetic  acid  .     .    32  minims 

Water  16  OUnOCS 

Mix  equal  parts. 

Several  objections  may  be  made  to 

these  formulas. 

In  the  first  place,  uranium  acetate 
should  be  prescribed.  It  is  a  common 
reagent  and  occurs  as  a  coarse  powder 
which  keeps  well  in  a  closed  bottle  and 
is  easily  weighed  out.  Useless  trouble 
is  caused  by  the  double  measurini^  of 
the  acetic  acid.  Information  .>liould 
be  given  with  the  directions  for  the 
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process  that  the  aciditicd  uranium  >()lu- 
lion  will  keep  a  long  while,  but  even  a 
water*solution  of  the  ferricyanid  will 
spoil  soon.  A  dilute  acetic  add  should 
be  directed  s.<»  that  a  larger  volume 
can  be  used,  and  the  whole  (tf  the  acitl 
should  be  put  with  the  uranium.  The 
corrected  formula  will  stand  thus;. 

A  (Keeps  wcU). 

T'ranium  acetate  .  .  s  ^i  iiiis 
Acetic  acid  No.  t*  .  .  2  ounce 
Water  i6  ounces 

B  (Must  be  fresh). 

Potassium  ferricyanid  .     5  grains 

Water  16  ounces 

Fw  use  mix  equal  parts. 

I  cannot  help  to  animadverting  upon 
some  exceptionally  badly  stated  for* 
mulas  that  have  lately  aj)peared.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  iTrilisli  Jaurihil  of 
Photography,  a  corresi>(»n(krU  t^ixes  a 
method  for  tuning  lantern  slides,  i  he 
formula  is: 

Water   2  ounces 

Add  acetate     ...  3  drams 

.Xnimonium  m()lyl>d.ite  Ki  Rrains 

I'utassium  ferricyanid  .  4  grains 

One  is  compellcHl  to  ask  immediately, 

"What  is  acid  acetate?'"  But  possibly 
a  t\ })h(v4Taphical  error  has  occurred. 
1 1  would  be  much  better  to  give  the 
formula  for  8  ounces.  A  similar  excuse, 
however,  cannot  be  allowed  for  some 
formulas  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  November,  igii. 
The  first  is  for  the  preservation  of 
pyro  solution: 

Pyro  I  oiinc  e 

Citric  acid         ...  50  gra:ns 
<iium  sulpliite     .     .      <»  ounces 

Waler  to  make  .    .    .  19^  ounces 

It  b  presumed  that  the  sulphite  is 
the  crystallized  form,  as  that  i-  u-^iudly 
^iven  in  F'n^li^h  formulas.  Why  is 
the  solution  made  up  to  the  peculiar 


N'olume  of  If)}  ounces^  Surely  there 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  20  ounces. 
Another  formula,  equally  eccentric,  is: 

Bromide  of  potassium     i  ounce 
Water  to  make  9  ounces.  1  dram 

\Vr.  perhaps,  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  we  arc  not  directed  to  use  "bro- 
mide of  potash,"  but  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  sensible  why  not  make  up  to 
TO  ounces? 

Standardized  Chemicals 

An  important  step  toward  accuracy 
and  certainty  in  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy has  been  made  of  late  years  by 
the  introduction  of  chemicals  that 
have  been  tested  as  to  strength  and 
|)urily,  and  the  results  presented  on  the 
label.  There  is  no  reason  that  this 
should  not  be  done  with  the  more 
important  photographic  chemicals.  For 
instance,  the  sulphites,  bisulphites,  and 
so-called  *'metabisulphites"  should 
have  stated  on  the  labels  the  ainouiit 
of  sulphur  tlio.vide  they  were  capable 
of  yielding  when  they  left  the  factory 
and  the  date  of  the  test.  Sodium  car- 
bonate should,  in  the  same  way,  be 
lahelled  as  t<>  the  carbonate  present. 
Photographers,  as  a  rule,  pay  high 
prices  for  chemicals,  and  there  is  for 
the  supply-houses  a  margin  of  profit 
(|uile  sulTicient  to  allow  of  such  infor- 
mation iK'injj  obtained  and  given. 
There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  ''fake'* 
about  the  .so-called  "special  chemicals.  ' 
A  photographic  supply  house  may 
obtain  from  the  manufacturer  a  good 
grade  of  ^oditim  sulphite,  for  instance, 
and  putting  it  up  in  rather  fancy  style, 
with  a  trade-mark,  retail  it  at  a  large 
advance  on  the  fii^t  cost.  The  timid 
or  inexperienced  photographer  who  has 
started  to  use  "Blank's"  plates  will 
finfl  in  the  directions  that  accompany 
the  i^^ackage,  that  he  must  use  "  Blank's  ' 
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chemicals  to  get  the  best  resalts,  and 
he  may  not  know  that  the  difference 
between  "Blank's"  and  "Dash's" 
sodium  sulphite  is  principally  the  label, 
the  materials  having  come  from  the 
same  factory. 
Photographers  have  been  for  many 


years  paying  tribute  to  unfair  business 
methods  and  wasting  energ>-  on  con- 
fusing details  in  preparing  their  solu- 
tions, and  this  article  is  published  in 
the  hope  to  stir  up  some  clTort  at 
iefoim.~/o«ii»a^  <»/  Pholographic  So' 
cidy  €f  PkUaddpfna. 


DR.  MEES  AT  KODAK  PARK 


[The  following  interesting  announce 
ment  is  received  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  which  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  the  services  of  Dr. 
Mees.— Eds.  W.  P.  M.j 

It  is  our  policy  to  provide  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  leadership  in  the  manufacture  of 
goods  for  every  important  phase  of  the 
photographic  industry.  This  means 
nrt  merely  the  purchase  of  a  busi- 
ness or  of  formula;,  but  means  what 
is  often  more  important,  the  associa- 
tion with  ourselves  of  the  man  or  men 
who  have  built  up  that  business.  In 
line  with  this  policy,  we  have  purchased 
the  business  of  Wratten  &  Wain- 
wright,  Ltd.,  of  Croydon,  England. 

Wratten  &  Wainwright,  Ltd.,  have 
long  held  the  premier  position  among 
European  manufacturers  of  color-sen- 
sitive plates  and  other  products  dealing 
with  orthochromatic  and  color  separ- 
ation problems.  Their  success  in  this 
particular  held  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  work  of  Dr.  C.  K  Kenneth  Mees, 
who  will  soon  become  a  part  of  our 
scientitic  staff  at  Kodak  Park,  making 
this  same  line  of  work  that  he  has 
pursued  so  successfully  in  England, 
his  specialty. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Mees  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  investigators  of 
color-sensitive  problems  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject;  his  works  inrlude  TJjr  Pho- 
tography oj  Colored  Objects;  Orthochro- 


matic hiltcrs,  an  Alias  of  Absorption 
Spectra,  and  many  articles  along  these 
lines  in  the  European  photographic 
journals. 

The  special  products  of  Wratten  & 
Wainwright,  Ltd.,  include  the  Allo- 
chrome,  a  plate  remarkably  sensitive 
to  green  and  yellow,  and  the  Panchro- 
matic plate,  sensitive  to  the  whole 
spectrum,  including  deep  red.  Special 
light  and  tricolor  filters  and  dark- 
room safe  lights  are  also  manufactured. 

A  special  laboratory  building  is  to 
be  erected  at  Kodak  Park,  where 
Dr.  Mees  will  continue  his  research 
work  and  also  complete  the  plans  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Wratten  & 
Wainwright  products  in  this  countrj*. 
Meanwhile  the  Wratten  &  Wainwright 
products  will  be  imported  and  will 
prove  of  extraordinary  value  to  all 
those  requiring  plates  and  fdters  for 
orthochromatic  and  trichromatic  work. 


Yeflo-v  Stains  on  Dnrtopment  Papers. 
— The  Wiener  Miiteilungen  once  again 
draws  attention  to  the  inadvisability  of 
fixing  development  papers  in  daylight, 
or,  indeed,  strong  artificial  light.  Yel- 
low staining  is  frequently  caused  by 
doing,  and  prints  should  have  a  full  tlx  e 
minutes  in  the  hypo  before  being  exam- 
ined in  the  white  light.  An  acid  bath, 
however,  renders  staining  far  less  likely 
when  prints  are  fixeil  in  white  light,  as 
it  instantly  arrests  development. 
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MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE-  D£  LA  TOUR 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Maurice  Quentin  de  la  Tour 

was  jK-rhaps  the  greatest  pastel  por- 
traitist of  all  time.  T,ikc  Rai)hacl 
Mcngs,  the-  Cierman  paiiUer.  he  exe- 
cuted nearly  all  his  work  in  colored 
traxons.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  Xfarquise  fit-  Pompadour,  whose 
jx>rtrait  he  painlid  in  life  size,  full 
length,  in  1755.  He  was  successful  all 
his  life,  and  died  a  wealthy  man  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven.  Eccentric  and 
independent,  he  ronscntcrl  to  j)aint  a 
portrait  onl\  wluii  he  had  made  it 
understood  thai  he  was  to  be  absolute 
master  of  the  \yose,  the  features,  and 
the  coloring  of  the  model.  A  museum 
de\<it<.'<l  to  hi^  work  can  be  found  in 
the  town  oi  St.  (jucnlin. 

Artiste  admire  in  particular  his 
draughtsmanship,  his  sketchy  treat- 
ment, his  delightful  color,  and  masterly 
handling  of  pastels.  As  a  delineator  of 
character  he  was  keenly  ()l)>ervant. 
He  produced  the  actual  illusion  of 
physical  appearance  by  some  habitual 
pose,  some  unconscious  gesture  or 
peculiar  attitude.  He  was  more  of 
a  physiognomist  than  mo^t  portrait 
painters,  and  endeavored  to  character- 
ize people  by  some  mark  of  their 
station  in  life  or  sign  of  their  j)rofes- 
-ion  At  (imr^  his  fares  showed  tot) 
friuch  lacial  e.\|ire^sion.  The  reason 
for  thii  may  be  traced  to  his  realistic 
vision.  He  drew  so  accurately  that 
be  would  reproduce  features  exactly 
as  they  were  in  nature  mouth  with 
one  corner  going  up  and  the  other 
going  down,  or  eyes  of  which  one  would 
be  smaller  and  lower  than  the  other. 

V  isitors  to  the  Louvre  may  rcmem- 
\nT  his  protrait  of  the  Marquise  de 
l'onij>adour  (Fig.  1).  It  is  exquisite 
in  color    a  combination  of  white  and 


gold  (in  the  dress),  pale  blue  (in  the 
background!.  an<l  a  <oft  brown  in  the 
furniture  and  accessor! Klaborate 
settings,  as  in  this  picture,  are  most 
difficult  to  handle.  Their  selection  is 
frequently  inappropriate  and  the  mani- 
fold  details  (Towd  ihv  picture.  They 
woulil  be  probably  less  objectionable 
if  they  were  harmoniously  arranged  as 
in  this  canvas.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  arrangements  I  remember.  The 
triangular  shape  of  the  figure,  although 
not  over-iar^c.  Iills  and  controls  the 
space,  and  the  table,  books,  portfolios, 
curtain,  wainscoating,  etc.,  are  in  per- 
fect balance.  They  do  not  pop  out. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  pattern  of 
the  ^'own.  The  skirts  present  a  \  cry 
large  plane,  but  this  is  broken  up  so 
successfully  and  thereby  produce  so 
much  vibrancy  that  they  could  be 
surrounded  by  this  large  variety  of 
objects  without  being  disturbed  by 
their  distinct  shapes  and  highlights. 
Marquise  de  Pompadour  lived  in 
luxury,  so  her  surroundings  are  well 
chosen,  and  her  taste  and  various 
accomjtli^hmcnls  are  reflected  in  her 
books,  engravings,  musical  instruments, 
etc.  The  pose  of  the  hands  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  pages  of  the  mustc 
book  are  masterly.  The  facial  expres- 
sion has  been  neglected,  as  it  nearly 
always  is  in  elaborate  compositions  of 
this  kind. 

Figs.  2,  3,  4.  and  5  show  a  keener 
observation  of  character.  The  >i/e  of 
the  head  and  bust  in  all  l\»ur  Mems  loo 
large,  it  makes  the  composition  a 
triHe  awkward  and  clumsy  looking. 
There  also  seems  to  be  too  much 
detail  fin  monochrome  at  least)  for  a 
plain  background. 

The  arrangement  of  detail  in  itself 
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however,  is  charming,  particularly  so 
in  Figs.  2  and  5.  In  the  portrait  of 
"The  Dauphiness"  the  three  dark 
ribbon  bows  are  beautifully  placed. 
They  animate  the  white  bodice.  The 
hand  holding  the  book  is  discreetly 
managed.  It  merely  furnishes  an 
interesting  note  that  fills  the  lower 
right  corner  Tt  is  not  used  as  a  point 
of  interest.  The  eyes  look  out  straight 
toward  the  spectator.  The  face,  no 
doubt,  is  true  to  life.  It  shows  imper- 
fections, notably  in  the  prominence  of 
the  nose,  that  most  portraitists  would 
have  removed.  The  introcliiction  of 
the  back  of  the  armchairs  impresses 
one  as  being  clever,  yet  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  triangular  shape  of  the 
bust  would  not  have  looked  better 
without  it.  It  makes  the  hack<Tround 
to  the  right  mure  empty-looking,  as 
the  symmetrical  balance  is  lost. 

Fig.  5  is  a  very  successful  represen- 
tation of  a  smile.  It  just  plays  about 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  A  gentle 
light  falls  on  the  face,  difTusing  it 
with  brightness  without  sacrificing  the 
modelling.  The  dress  is  a  jumble  of 
trimmings,  frills,  braid,  and  ornament; 
but  it  does  not  jar.  It  merely  produces 
an  animated  middle-tint  plane,  which 
is  balanced  by  the  black  shawl  around 
the  face. 

The  portrait  of  Louis  de  Silvester,  a 
painter  of  note  of  the  time  (Fig.  3), 
is  a  clever  bit  of  space  arrangement  in 
the  background.  The  light  canvas  on 
one  side  and  the  dark  background 
above  and  to  the  left  yield  a  pleasant 
contrast.    History  tells  us  that  Sil- 


vester was  aa  oclogciiariaa  when  this 
portrait  was  painted,  but  he  hardly 
lo(^s  old  enough  for  that.  The  picture 
is  less  restful  than  the  others.  The 
sketchy  treatment  somehow  disturbs. 
It  is  spotty  and  there  is  little  differen- 
tiation of  values  throughout  the  figure. 
In  color  at  may  be  man  satisfactory. 

Fig.  4,  "Louis  XV.''  is  rather  an 
ordinary  portrait.  It  is  well  drawn, 
but  rather  harsh  in  effect,  .^rmor  is 
too  unwieldy  to  permit  straight  treat- 
ment. The  background  should  be 
darker,  then  the  high-Hghts  on  the 
shoulder  plate  would  shine  forth  more 
brilliantly,  and  the  effect  would  be  more 
picturesque  and  less  matter-of-fact. 

The  pastel  of  "The  Dauphin  of 
France"  is  a  simple  composition  for 
an  oval  area.  It  shows  the  head  almost 
in  a  full-face  view  and  the  body  in 
less  than  three-quarter.  This  produces 
a  tjrpical  dark  shape  to  the  left.  La 
Tour  apparently  was  not  fond  of  sym- 
metrical arrangements,  Inil  the  space 
would  have  been  better  tilled  if  the 
coat  had  been  shown  more  in  three- 
quarter. 

To  the  monochrome  artist  La  Tour 
is  particularly  interesting^  as  a  manipu- 
lator of  detail  and  accessories.  Also 
the  special  size  of  his  heads,  and  their 
placing  in  an  area  that  is  generally 
4*  X  si  is  worthy  of  particular  study. 
Color  and  facial  expression,  however, 
are  La  Tour's  greatest  achievements 
as  an  artist,  and  in  the  handling  of 
his  medium  he  has  no  superior  to  this 
very  day. 


A  METHOD  OF  MIXING  AND  KEEPING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOLU- 
TIONS, AND  A  PLEA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

Every  photographer  who  uses  a  those  who«  treating  photograph}  purely 
variety  of  processes  knows  how  bottles  as  a  hobby,  like  to  try  all  the  pro- 
accumulate.  This  is  especially  so  with    cesses  they  meet  with,  and  to  learn 
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all  the  (litTiTonl  melhtxl^  of  pr(»<kkin^ 
pictures.  Some  tinic  ago.  tiiuliiiK  that 
ray  solutions  were  beginning  to  accu- 
malate  rather  rapidly,  I  set  out  to  find 
a  quick  and  easy  method  of  mixing 
thorn  up  as  rrf|uirL(l  from  standard 
>olutions.  The  lirst  ihiim  that  struck 
mc  waa  to  use  lo  per  lenl.  solutions, 
a  method  frequently  described  in  books 
on  the  subject.  But  I  disliked  lO  per 
ant.  solutions,  because  they  are  not 
n-y  to  mix  correctly,  and,  if  mixed 
corrcttly,  arc  not  convenient  to  use. 
Thus,  to  get  exactly  one  gram  of 
potassium  bromide  from  a  lo  per  cent, 
solution,  it  is  necessary  to  urigh  lO 
<jram<  <^f  the  ■-olution.  Measuring 
will  not  i'i\  r  tlu  desired  result  thouizh 
it  is  otlcn  taken  as  sutficicnliy  accu- 
rate. I  eventually  bit  on  a  method 
which  is  easy  to  use  and  also  quite 
accurate. 

Let  me  first  describe  my  metho<l  of 
mixing  and  labelling  the  stock  solu- 
tions, and  I  will  then  give  some 
examples  of  their  use. 

Method  in  the  Dark-room 

Every  bottle  that  I  use  bears  on  the 
label  the  name  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance, together  with  a  number.  Thus, 
S(Klium  Carbon.ifc  5.  Potassium  Bro- 
mide 20.  The  meaning  of  the  numbers 
is  as  follows :  If  a  solution  is  numbered 
5,  it  means  that  5  c.c.  of  it  contain 
exactly  i  gram  of  dissolved  substance. 
If  numbered  20,  then  20  c.c.  of  it  con- 
lain  I  grani  of  dissolved  subsiaiu-e.  In 
fact,  the  number  on  the  bottle  is  always 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the 
solution  which  must  be  taken  to  get  i 
gram  of  the  dissolved  subsl;inres.  It 
is  exceedinglv  ea>>  to  mix  up  <urh 
solutions.  To  prepare  a  "5"  solution 
of  iiodium  carbonate,  for  instance,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  weigh,  say,  100 
grams  of  the  crystals,  to  tlissolve  them 
in  about  450  c.c.  of  water,  and,  when 
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dissolved,  to  make  up  to  exactly  5C0 
c.c.  with  water.  There  is  no  approxi- 
mation here,  as  every  5  c.c.  of  the  fluid 
will  obviously  contain  exactly  1  gram 
of  crystals  dissolved. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  in  the 
above  the  metric  units  o(  weight  and 
volume  are  employed.  I  always  use 
them  myself,  because  they  are  much 
more  convenient  than  the  English 
measures,  and  nuuii  easier  to  use  in 
calculations.  Ihis  will  appear  later 
in  this  article. 

Everyone,  however,  does  not  possess 
a  set  of  gram  weights,  but  most  pho- 
tographers have  a  set  of  ounce  and 
grain  weights,  and  it  is  quite  as  easy  to 
mix  the  solutions  using  tlu-^e  w'eights. 
Thus,  in  the  above  e.xample,  we  might 
have  weighed  4  ounces  of  sodium  car- 
bonate crystals,  and.  after  dissolving, 
made  it  up  tti  20  fluid  ounces,  or  i  pint, 
with  water.  This  solution  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  described 
above.  But  it  will  be  found  easiest 
and  best  always  to  use  the  solutions 
in  the  metrir  way.  Cylindrical  mea- 
sures, graduated  in  cubic  centimeters, 
can  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  and  a 
convenient  set  to  have  is  one  com- 
prising three  measures,  viz.,  one  of 
10  c.c.  capacity,  one  of  50  c.c,  and  one 
of  200  c.c.  Such  a  set  costs  about  $1 .00. 
The  reason  why  the  metric  system  is 
easier  to  use  is  that  all  the  units  one 
needs  in  practice  are  the  "cubic  centi- 
meter" and  the  **gram."  whereas  in 
the  Kn^Ii^li  system  there  !■>  sucli  a 
complication  of  (iilTereiit  units,  c.  <,'.. 
ounces,  grains,  minims,  etc.,  related 
by  awkward  factors,  such  as  437} 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

Most  substances  can  be  dissolved 
singly  in  separate  solutions  There  is 
one  important  exception,  naniel\ .  the 
developing  agents.  Metol,  pyro,  and 
such  substances  will  only  keep  in  solu> 
tion  if  a  preservative  is  employed. 
1  always  use  sodium  sulphite,  and  find 
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it  quite  satislaclory.  To  take  mctol 
as  an  example,  I  mix  equal  weights  of 
metol  and  of  sulphite  in  a  solution 
of  strength  Thus  50  c.c.  will 

contain  i  gram  of  mctol  and  i  gram 
tif  sulphite.  This  is  quite  cnoutjli  pre 
servative,  provided  the  solution  is  kept 
in  small  boUles,  I  mix  a  considerable 
quantity  at  a  time,  storing  it  in  2-oz. 
or  3-0Z.  bottles.  The  solution  will  keep 
for  months  if  the  bottles  are  full,  nnd, 
by  using  small  bottles,  the  one  in  use 
is  never  left  partly  empty  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  spoil  the  contents. 

Thefollowingare  convenient  strengt  hs 
for  solutions  of  the  more  common  sub- 
stances used  in  photography.  For 
those  less  frequently  used,  the  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
suitable  streiq^ths  of  solutions  for  his 
particular  requirements: 

Metol  and  nilphitc  ...  50 
Hydroquinonc  and  sulphite  .    .  50 

This  is  a  convenient  strength  for  most 
developing  agents. 

Pyro  and  sulphite  (or  pot.  metabisiilphite)  lo 

It  is  a  litlk'  more  ditTicult  to  mcnsure 
the  small  quantities  of  pyro  from  a 
*'io"  solution  than  fnm  a  "50"  solu- 
tion, but  the  "10"  solution  keeps 
much  better. 

Sodium  sulphite  5 

Many  writers  state  that  this  salt  will 
not  keep  in  solution,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  if  the  air  has  access  to  the 

liquid.  I  usualK  mix  enoutrh  to  last 
for  a  moiUh  or  two.  ami  haw  ncxer 
found  any  trouble  tlue  Lt>  cjxidation. 
The  solution  is  so  strong  that  the 
slight  percentage  which  gets  oxidized 
to  sulphate  when  the  bottle  is  getting 
empty  does  not  matter  at  all. 

S<xliumcarl'(>naU  u  :  >  s'..i'.-^ :  $ 
Potass,  and  s(»diuiri  liyilroxitle  5 
Potass.  carlK»naio    ...    5  and  2 


It  is  convenient  to  have  thc-t-  two 
strengths,  because  many  laiUcrn  plate 
formula  contain  such  a  large  quantity 
of  potassium  carbonate  that,  if  mixed 
from  a  "5"'  solution,  loo  much  water 
would  he  added,  and  the  linal  solume 
ol  the  developer  would  be  found  greater 
than  the  formula  required.  The 
weaker  solution  is  wanted  when  the 
developer  contains  less  carbonate,  to 
save  measuring  very  small  quantities. 


Pota-ss.  fcrricyanide 
Potass,  bromide  . 


10 

30  and  5 


Here,  again,  the  "5  solutiim  is  useful 
for  mixing  such  solutions  as  the  blea- 
cher for  sulphide  toning,  while  the 
*'2o"  solution  is  convenient  for  small 
quantities. 

,\'viiti' II.  <ul;ili()cyatiidc  20  >  for  ^o\c\ 

(>(>Ui  clilontic  .    .    .  200  i  tuninji. 

Hypo   2 

Common  salt  ...  s 

In  order  to  use  the  above  solutions 

in  the  most  convenient  way,  it  is 

necpssary  to  state  the  comiK>sition  of 
a  dex  i'loper  or  other  solution  in  a  man- 
ner slightly  ditlerenl  frtjni  that  gener- 
ally adopted,  I  will  take  as  an  example 
the  devek>per  I  generally  use.  It  is: 

M(.  tol             ....  4  Km. 

Hydruquinciiu-      ...  6  gm. 

Sodium  sulphite  50  gm. 

Sodium  carbonate  50  gm. 

Water  to   2000  c.c. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  use  in  the  aijove 
form,  as  one  never  wants  rooo  r  c. 
mixed  at  once,  and  it  is  inconvenient 
to  have  to  divide  each  quantitv  by 
some  factor  when  mixing.  I  therefore 
ha\e  adopted  the  plan  of  >tatin!i  all 
forniuhe  in  grams  per  100  c.c.  lo  do 
this  for  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  each  figure  by  20,  and  the  for* 
mula  becomes: 


NKtol     .     .  . 
Hydroquinoiif 
Sodium,  sulphite 
Sodium  citrbonatc 
Water  to 


o  2  lim. 
0.4  ffn. 
2.5gm. 
2.5em. 
100  C.C. 
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lii  urdinat)-  work  100  c.c.  or  200 
cc.  arc  tlif  quuntitics  mosl  oflen 
needed.  Now.  suppose  100  c.c.  of  the 
above  de\*eloper  are  required.  'l'<>  get 
0.2  gram  of  metol  from  the  "50"  solu- 
tion, we  must  take  0.2X50=10  c.c. 
For  0.4  gram  hyiiroquinone,  take  0.4 
X50=2o  c.c.  Now  comes  a  point 
jHTCuIiar  t<>  <K  velopers  in  which  sul- 
phite is  u-cd  a->  n  jirt'-tTvatix c.  We 
havf  already  taki-ii  o.24o.4^o.f)  ^ram 
of  sulphite  with  the  metol  and  l»}(iro- 
qutnone.  The  formula  requires  2.5 
i:r..m-.  >o  there  remains  i.g  grams  to 
\>r  added.  The  solution  of  sulphite 
being  of  "5"  strentith.  the  volume 
needed  is  1  9X5  =9.5  c.c.  Finally, 
for  the  2.5  grams  of  carbonate,  take 
-'  5X5  =  12.5  c.c. 

\Vc  have  now  taken  the  following 
volumes: 

Mi't<  l  rinrl  sulphite  looe.c. 
Hy(lr<>quinonc  and  sulphite  20.o  c.c. 
Sodium  sulphite  .  .  .  9.5  cc. 
Sodium  carbonate  12.5  c.c. 

Total  52.0  c.c. 

i  his  is  made  up  to  100  c.c.  with  water. 
Those  who  find  it  troublesome  to 

make  such  calculations  as  the  above  at 
the  lime  of  mixing  can.  if  they  like, 
•nbulatr  the  volumes  needed  (as  above), 
and  hang  up  the  table  in  the  dark-room 
for  reference.  The  calculation  takes 
some  time  to  describe,  but  it  is  made 
in  practice  as  cjuickly  as  the  measur- 
ing can  be  done.  Formula*  in  r<>n-<tant 
use  very  soorj  i'w  them^el\es  in  the 
memory,  and  calculation  or  reference 
to  tables  is  no  longer  necessary. 

The  above  example  is  rather  fu1I\ 
discussed;  a  couple  more,  set  tjut 
briefly,  will  suHitiently  illustrate  the 
system. 

The  Wellit^^n  formula  for  the 
bleacher  used  in  sulplude  toning  is: 

PotMS.  ferhc^anide  .  .  400  gr. 
Pbtass.  broimde  .  .  .  600  f^r. 
Water   5  pints 


'J  his  reduces  to 

Potass.  fcrnV  vanide  .  .  0.9  gm. 
Potasb.  bnanide  ...  I.4  gm. 
Water  to  ifx>  c  c. 

To  mix  (say)  200  c.c,  we  must  take 

Potass,  ferricyanide  sol.  2  X0.9X  10  » 18  c.c 
Poi.iss.  Itmmide         .    2XI.4X  5  — 14  c.c 

WaUT  to     ...     .  200  C.C 

As  pyro  developers  are  so  \-er\  com- 
mon I  will  give  an  example  of  <»ne 
The  pyro  may  be  preserved  either 
with  sulphite  or  metabisulphite.  The 
latter  salt  takes  no  part  in  the  action 
of  the  developer,  being  deciimposed  by 
the  excess  of  alkali  added  in  mi.xing. 
1  have  found  a  "10"  solution  of  pyro 
and  sulphite  to  keep  quite  well  in  small 
bottles,  and  if  such  a  solution  is  adopted 
there  is  no  need  to  use  metabisulphite 
at  all.  The  alternative  j^Ian  is  to  mix 
a  "10  st)lution  ol  pyro  with  enough 
metabisulphite  to  preserve  it  (from 
quarter  to  half  the  weight  of  pyro). 

Thus  the  Imperial  p\  ro-soda  devel- 
oper reduces  in  our  notation  to: 

a 

Pyro  .         .   0  6  j;ni. 

S<^>ilium  carlionalc  5  0  gm. 

S<xiium  sulpliitc  .  .  .  .5.0  gm. 
Potassium  bromide     .    .  o.i  gm. 

Water  to  100  cc. 

The  quantities  taken  to  mix  loo  c.c. 
will  be: 

Pyro  and  sulphite  0.6X10=  6  c.c 

ScMliiim  earlxnatf  5X5  =  25  c.c. 

S< niium  siilph.  (5- -  X5  =  4.4  X5  =  2?  c.r. 
Pota-^siuiTi  hrnniiik-  o,lX^»'  -   -  ' 

Make  up  willi  wjiUr  lu    .     ,  UK)  c.c. 

If  the  p>ro  were  preserved  with 
mi'(ahi<t!lphit(\  a^  mentioned  above, 
the  quantities  would  be  the  same, 
except  the  sodium  sulphite,  which 
would  then  be  5X5  =^  25  c.c. 

The  reailer  will  imw  be  in  a  position 
to  see  why  the  melrie  system  and  the 
decimal  method  of  stating  the  formula; 
make  the  calculations  more  straight- 
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forward  than  il  the  English  measures  glance,  the  proportions  of  the  consiilu- 

were  used.    After  using  the  above  ents  in  different  formute. 
system  of  mixing  for  a  short  time,  it       With  developers  likr  amiMol.  which 

will  be  found  quite  as  simple  as  any  will  not  keep  in  solution  for  long,  the 

other  method.  dry  amidol  ran  be  rlis«<hcf!  in  a  little 

All  formuliu  being  reduced  to  the  water,   and   the   other  constituents 

one  standard  form  of  grams  per  loo  added  from  the  bottles. — Ernest  F. 

cc,  it  is  very  easy  to  compare,  at  a  Relp  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


THE  WEED  OF  LEGAL  RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  PUBUCATION 

OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  HENltY  LEFFMANN 


It  is  not  three-quarters  of  a  century 
since  Niepce,  Daguerre,  and  Henry 
Fox  Talbot  developed  practical  meth- 
ods for  picture-making  by  light.  Since 
their  time  an  enormous  ad%  ance  has 
been  made  both  in  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  phases  of  the  art.  Its  scientific 
basis  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
its  technique  has  been  made  simple 
and  certain.  The  most  notable  ad- 
vances are  the  discover}-  of  the  rapid 
emulsions  and  the  methods  for  direct 
color  work. 

In  its  earlier  history  photography 
could  not  expert  reropnition  as  an  art. 
The  earliest  pictures  were  mere  con- 
trasts in  black  and  white,  though  the 
dsMpierreotxpe  was  pretty  and  in  expert 
hands  \ielded  a  good  likeness.  The 
fact  that  silver  nitrate  Itlarkens  when 
exposed  to  light  in  association  with 
organic  matter  was  known  to  Glauber 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  but  real  picture-making 
dates,  as  above  noted,  from  work  done 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  first 
hall  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  could  not  happen  otherwise  than 
that  a  method  of  this  t\  })t  should  be 
misapplied  as  will  a>  applied.  Its  us(» 
for  tori^ery  and  counterfeiting  is  almost 
contemporaneous  with  its  develop- 
ment, but  this  pai)er  is  not  concerned 
with  those  phases. 


It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  time 
is  now  at  hand  to  appeal  for  definite 
restrictions  on  the  making  and  pub- 
lishing of  some  cla.s.ses  of  photographs. 
As  recjards  some  types,  liut  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  respectable 
people  will  be  found;  in  fact,  laws  are 
already  on  our  statute  books  agamst 
indecent  and  obscene  representa- 
tions, no  matter  how  produced.  Pho- 
tography, however,  often  violates  the 
spirit  of  these  laws  by  a  specious  claim 
that  the  work  is  artistic  and,  therefore, 
nia\  (>eape  condemnation.  Undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  the  artist  stands  upon 
a  different  basis  from  other  representa- 
tions. The  nude  human  figure,  for 
example,  is  the  most  difficult  natural 
object  for  presentation  either  on  can- 
vas or  in  marble,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  all  true  artists  should  strive  to 
paint  or  carve  it.  It  is  true  that  even 
this  opportunity  ts  not  infrequently 
misuatKl.  In  any  large  art  galiay  one 
may  sec  examples  of  work  in  which  it 
is  not  artistic  but  purieiil  inolive>  that 
are  utilized  to  secure  attention.  Several 
of  the  paintings  and  sculpturings  that 
have  been  recently  subjects  of  public 
criticism  are  of  this  type.  I  lu-  cry  of 
"art  for  art">  sake"  has  been  much 
abused.  Little  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  world  of  artists  can  be  relied  on 
to  protect  us  from  such  abuses,  but 
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lhi>  ^hould  (lol  deter  us  from  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  the  spread  of  false 
taste  and  corrupting  influences  to 
other  channels. 

Whatever  view  may  ])e  t:iken  of 
paintings  or  sculpt urinij^  of  thr  nude, 
there  will  be,  1  think,  no  douht  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  people  that  a  photo- 
1,'raph  belongs  to  a  wholly  different 
field,  and  cannot  be  considered  art  in 
that  sense.  True  nrt  is  the  origination 
of  form,  or  combinations  of  forms, 
within  the  realms  of  the  imagination, 
although,  like  the  drama,  poem,  or 
story,  a  basis  of  fact  may  be  utilized. 
(>nc  of  the  mo<t  intorestin^  pictures 
that  1  have  ewr  >ccn  was  entitled  the 
"Boyhood  of  ILimlet."  It  represented 
a  court  fool  carrying  on  liis  shoulder  a 
pretty  child.  Such  a  scene  ai)peals  to 

as  a  real  one.  and  yet  it  is  an  imagin- 
ation of  an  imaginary  person.  The 
>cenc  i.N  merely  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  play. 

In  photography  there  is  no  true 
artistic  selection  or  composition.  The 
picture  is  product  fi  by  a  manipulation 
of  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  the 
personal  ecjuation  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  may  be  said,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that,  other  things  Ix  iti;^' 
equal,  better  photographs  are  ymxlm  td 
by  those  having  artist i(  ability  or 
training  than  by  those  not  having  such, 
but  this  does  not  ennoble  photography; 
it  only  shows  its  limitations  and  insuf- 
ficiency. There  is,  however,  a  still 
more  dangerous  feature  of  photography 
in  this  relation.  It  is  cheap,  hvmc 
within  the  reach  of  almost  anyone. 
This  has  led  to  the  production  of 
obscene  postal  cards,  with  which  the 
maih  have  of  late  years  been  «f>  rhukcd 
tiiat  the  U.  S.  authorities  ha\r  txrii 
obliged  to  consider  the  qut^lion  of 
restriction.  In  former  years,  the  vul- 
garities and  obscenities  of  the  great 
European  capitals  were  exposed  only  to 
those  Americans  who  actually  visited 


them,  or  to  a  few  inlinuitf  friciids  of 
tlie  traveller  who  cared  to  bring  along 
some  specimens  of  photograph} .  Now 
a  few  centimes  or  pfennings  will 
enable  anyone  to  forward  some  coarse 
picture  to  ln('nd>i  at  home. 

A  special  feature  of  the  abuse  of  pho- 
tography is  the  sale  of  the  so-called 
"artists'  photographs.**  These  are 
photographs  of  living  nude  figures 
ostensibly  ft)r  use  by  artists,  but  really 
not  so  used  or  usable  by  them.  The 
true  artist  must  draw  from  the  real 
figure.  No  work  is  worthy  of  classi- 
fication as  art  work  if  it  is  simply  a 
copy  of  a  pilot  ojjra|)h.  Photography 
is  u>L(i  in  a  Iruitiniati'  way  in  the  copy- 
ing of  actual  paintings  and  drawings. 
By  these  means  the  works  of  great 
artists  are  brought  within  the  reach  of 
many,  and  the  public  taste  is  advanced. 
There  is.  however,  a  great  difTcrence 
between  the  photographic  copy  of 
Powers*  "Greek  Slave/'  Thorwaldsen's 
"  Eve/*  and  the  photographs  of  living 
models,  so  commonly  seen  in  picture 
store'^.  rhibs,  and  bachelor  a])artmenls. 

In  most  recent  times  a  further  abuse 
of  photography  has  developed.  The 
introduction  of  motion  pictures  has 
much  extended  the  opportunities  of 
thf  corrupter.  In  the  screen  dcmnn- 
st rations  some  limit  is  lixed.  A  mixed 
audience  of  appreciable  size  is  recog- 
nized as  not  suitable  for  the  broadest 
representations,  but  in  the  motion- 
picture  apf)aratus  commonly  called  the 
mutoscopc  and  operated  in  the  halls 
seen  along  our  principal  thorough- 
fares and  among  the  side-shows  of  our 
summer  resorts,  much  coarseness  is 
indicated.  The  profit  of  these  machines 
must  be  ron^idt  rable  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  thr  manner  in  which  men  who 
consider  themselves  well-behaved  allow 
the  exhibitions.  Some  years  ago  a 
food  show  was  cotulucted  in  this  city 
under  the  auspices  of  >ome  of  the  prom- 
inent grocers.    At  this  a  mutoscope 
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exhibition  of  such  a  cluiratlcr  was 
included,  that  a  formal  protest  against 
it  was  made  b\-  an  organization  having 
for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  social 
purity,  and  an  elforl  was  made  to  ctili^t 
the  city  authorities  for  it>  >upprc?>ion, 
but  the  request  was  given  only  a  half- 
hearted support,  and  the  concession  was 
loo  prolital)le  to  the  managers  of  the 
sb.ow  to  act  against  it.  In  the  early 
days  of  these  exhibitions  they  were 
"Pure  Food  Shows."  but  the  man- 
agers soon  abandoned  the  adjective. 
It  di(l  not  Lihvay^  'nM^b'- 

At  suhurhan  parks  objectinnahK- 
motion  pictures  have  been  shown,  and 
a  highly  oljjectionable  series  of  muto- 
scope  Wews  otTered  in  the  sideshow. 
The  latter  are  all  the  wor<»^  because 
the\-  c;m  be  for  a  ceiii.  ami  are 

thus  open  to  the  youngest  and  the 
humblest. 

Outside  of  the  representation  of 
indecent  scenes  by  motion  pictures, 
I  wish  to  intir  j)rotest  against  the 
representation  of  criminal  acts,  such  as 
train,  bank,  and  highway  robberies, 
vendettas,  fake  battle-  am!  massacres. 
All  these  have  a  drtcriui aling  influence 
upon  the  youn^'.  and  have  no  justiti- 
cation  either  as  art  or  history. 

In  former  years  respectable  firms 
did  not  openly  advertise  Illegal  and 
olTensive  pictures,  but  now  film  com- 
panies in  official  catalogues,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  re.sj>ect- 
able  dealers,  not  only  list  such  pictures 
but  call  special  attention  to  them. 

This  misuse  of  motion  pictures  is  the 
more  regrettable  becaii>e  the  art  is  a 
most  vahiable  addition  to  means  of 
education  and  entertainment.  Any 
audience,  edu  aicd  or  uneducated,  can 
be  providid  with  :ui  exhibitit)n  that 
will  entertain  <>r  anuise  without  passing 
the  bounds  oi  j>ri)j)ricty  or  good  taste, 
or  prostituting  the  art  to  such  base 
uses.  It  is  sad  that  repuial)lc  iiiaiui- 
facturers  should  oiTer,  and  reputable 


dealers  sell,  the  low-grade  produc- 
tions. 

An  entirely  different  phase  of  abuse 
of  photogra|»1iy  i<  the  unauthorized 
|>uljlication  ol  porlraii-  The  law  upon 
this  point  is  somewhat  untcrtain.  but 
there  should  be  some  right  in  the 
individual  to  privacy.  There  is,  of 
course,  scientific  value  in  tlu-  photo- 
graphs of  distinguishcii  and  even 
notorious  persons,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  regret  If  these  were  wholly 
supressed.  but  human  vanity  can  be 
tru:<tefl  to  irivc  us  an  ample  supply  of 
permit  led  phoin^raphs  of  the  learned, 
the  rich,  or  the  arti.^tically  or  politic- 
all)  prominent;  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  appear  in  counterfeit  presentment 
should  be  protected. 

1  have  sought  to  liriiiu  together  here 
some  thoughts  that  have  been  devel- 
oped of  late  by  seeing  the  great  abuses 
to  which  the  cheai)eiiiiig  and  simpli- 
fication of  photographic  metho<ls  have 
led,  and  1  believe  that  questions  of 
restriction  of  the  art  will  be  before  long 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration  by 
those  who  have  the  moral  and  esthetic 
well  bcinix  of  the  community  at  heart. 

-Journal  of  I  he  Photographers'  Sacklx 
oj  Fhiliidei/ihiii. 

Sldius.  Negatives  ma>'  l>c  stained 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  Brown  or 
yellow  stains,  causing  ])late  to  become 
discolored  either  entire  or  in  sections, 
arc  usually  due  to  imperfect  fixing  or 
incomplete  washing  after  fi.xing.  The 
use  of  decompo.sed  hypo  or  t).\idize<l 
pyro  developer  will  also  cause  stains. 

Yellow  edge  or  discoloration  of  f^atr 
is  most  frequently  due  to  insulhcient 
fixing  and  also  sometimes  to  insufiicient 
washing. 

Transparent  spots  may  be  due  to  an 
oily  substance  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate  which  would  repel  the  developer 
and  prevent  its  action. 
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(Concluded  from  page  92) 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  ac- 
count of  the  defects  of  glass  from  the 

nptiial  point  of  view,  the  important 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
ception that  glass  is  really  a  liquid,  is 
that  it  is  essential  that  any  change 
from  this  liquid  condition  to  a  truly 
>olid  and  therefore  crystalline  state  at 
once  endangers  the  use  of  the  glass  as 
a  homugeneous  transparent  medium. 
Vet  such  a  change  from  the  condition 
of  a  viscous  liquid  to  a  crystalline  solid 
can  be  brought  about  in  most  kinds  of 
Rlass.  and  in  some  it  <k(  urs  with  con- 
siderable ease.  For  ordinary  glass, 
although  a  liquid,  yet  exists  as  such  in 
a  >ense  in  delinace  of  the  ordinary  laws 
01  freezing  and  melting,  for,  strictly 
speaking,  every  liquid  and  liquid  solu- 
tion has  its  own  proper  freezing  tem- 
perature at  which  it  should  and  under 
proper  conditions  will  pass  into  the 
solid  crystalline  state.  The  dilTerencc 
in  the  behaxior  of  various  substances 
arises  solely  from  the  readiness  and 
speed  with  which  this  change  from  the 
luqiiid  to  the  crystalline  takes  place. 
This  change  is  always  facilitated  by 
slow  cooling,  while  rapid  cooling  tends 
10  prevent  it.  It  has  actually  been 
shown  that  the  great  majority  of  sub- 
stances can  be  obtained  in  a  vitreous 
condition  by  sufficiently  rapid  cooling, 
while  there  is  only  one  substance 
known,  of  all  that  can  be  readily 
obtained  in  the  molten  state,  which 
cannot  be  caused  to  crystalliae  by  very 
sk)w  cooling  throu^  acme  suitable 
temperature.  Now.  in  the  case  of 
most  kinds  of  glass  the  tendency  to 
mstallize  at  the  true  freezing-point  is 
very  small,  and  even  the  very  moder« 
ate  rates  of  coding  employed  in  all 
kinds  of  glass  manufacture  are  suffix 


ciently  rapid  to  '  chill"  the  glass  to 
the  extent  of  totally  inhibiting  the 
change  to  the  crystalline  state — ^the 
glass  b  coded  down  below  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  tendency  for 
this  change  i-  strongest,  and  after  a 
time  its  own  viscosity  or  internal 
resistance  to  molecular  movement  be> 
comes  so  great  that  the  liquid"  con- 
dition is  permanently  retained.  But 
if  this  "undercooled"  liquid  is  heated 
up  to  a  temperature  near  that  of  its 
true  freezing  point,  and  if  it  is  kept  at 
that  temperature  for  some  time,  then 
even  the  most  stable  kinds  of  glass 
undergo  crystallization — ^crystals  begin 
to  form  in  the  soft,  red-hot  glass,  and 
these  rapidly  spread  throu^out  the 
mass.  This  is  the  phenomenon  known 
as  "devitrification"— it  is  in  reality 
nothing  other  than  the  passage  of 
the  undercooled,  essentially  unstable 
"Uquid"  state  of  the  glass  into  the 
truly  solid,  crystalline,  and  opaque 
state  whidh  is  the  really  stable  form. 
Sometimes — as  in  the  production  of 
"Aventurin" — this  property  of  glass  is 
utilized,  but  as  a  rule  the  glass-maker 
r^iards  "devitrification"  as  an  arch 
enemy  to  be  carefully  guarded  against 
by  avoiding  all  operations  which  tend 
to  keep  the  glass  for  any  length  of 
time  within  the  dangerous  temperature 
range  (a  dull  red  heat  for  most  ordin- 
ary glasses).  With  most  ordinary 
varieties  of  glass  this  is  easily  accom- 
plished, but  in  the  case  of  certain 
optical  glasses  of  special  composition, 
required  in  order  to  obtain  certain 
extreme  optical  constants,  the  tendency 
for  the  glass  to  deposit  opaque  crystals 
becomes  exceedingly  great,  and  even 
when  special  precautions  are  taken  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  devitrification,  that 
process  sets  an  effectual  limit  to  the 
range  of  chemical  composition  which 
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can  be  attempted  for  large  masses  of 

glass. 

Among  the  general  physical  proper- 
ties required  in  o])tical  glass,  both 
chemical  durability  and  physical  hard- 
ness are  important.  Here  again  we 
have  requirements  which  can  he  met 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  if  the  glass- 
maker  is  given  an  unrestricted  choice 
of  chemical  composition.  Some  of  the 
harder  "crown"'  glasses,  such  as  the 
Ume^soda  and  lime-pot&sh  silicates 
and  certain  of  the  l)orosilicates,  are 
cxrccdingl)-  hard,  and  also  vcn'  resist- 
ant to  all  manner  of  chemical  action, 
excepting  only  the  action  of  hydro- 
fluoric add  and  its  soluble  salts.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  glass-maker  is 
called  upon  to  meet  special  and  extreme 
optical  requirements,  he  is  driven  to 
employ  compositions  for  his  glasses 
which  may  raider  them  mechanically 
soft  and  chemically  unstable.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  a  significant  fact  that 
the  further  the  optical  constants  of  a 
glass  are  removed  from  those  of  the 
glasses  named  above,  the  more  liable 
is  it  to  diemical  attack  and  to  physical 
injury.  Many  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  varieties  of  glass  originally 
introduced  by  Abb6  and  Schott  have 
since  been  abandoned  because  their 
chemical  durability  was  too  small — 
their  polished  surfaces  rapidly  became 
dimmed  under  the  action  of  the  mois- 
ture and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  For 
the  less  stable  of  these  glasses,  indeed, 
it  has  been  found  that  even  the  appar- 
ent protection  afforded  by  a  cemented 
surface  placed  in  optical  contact  with 
another  lens  is  not  adequate  to  prevent 
deterioration,  and  the  use  of  these 
glasses,  including  most  of  the  phos- 
phate glasses  and  the  borate  fh'nts,  has 
had  to  be  abandoned  entirely.  In  the 
case  of  others,  use  in  protected  situa- 
tions only  is  allowable.  Fortunately, 
however,  it  has  been  possible  to  pro- 
duce many  of  those  special  glasses 


which  are  of  the  higiic^i  importance  for 
photographic  lenses  of  sufficient  dura- 
bility to  allow  of  their  unrestricted  use. 
Yet  even  with  these  glasses  it  is  import- 
ant to  protect  the  lens  surfaces  as  much 
as  possible  agaiusL  attacking  agencies. 
Moisture  is  die  most  serious  of  these, 
so  that  lenses  should  be  kept  in  a  dry. 
cool  place.  Another  enemy  acting 
both  from  the  chemical  and  the  phy- 
sical point  of  view,  is  dust  of  all  kinds. 
Pardcles  of  organic  matter,  i^ch  are 
always  present  in  dust,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce spots  on  these  more  delicate  gla-^; 
surfaces  if  they  are  allowed  to  rest  in 
contact  with  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  is  a  purely  cheinical  action; 
the  dust  particle,  perhaps,  with  the  aid 
of  the  moisture  which  always  tends  to 
condense  on  glass  surfaces,  interacts 
chemically  with  the  material  of  the 
glass  and  produces  cdored  or  at  least 
dull  spots  of  decomposition  products. 
Inorganic  dust  particles,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  consist  of  hard,  gritty 
material  capable  of  scratching  tlie 
glass  sur&ce,  and  these  do  their  diunage 
when  the  owner  of  the  lens  takes  it  out 
and  wipes  the  surface.  Such  wiping 
of  lens  surfaces  should  be  undertaken 
as  rarely  as  possible  and  with  great 
care.  If  possible,  the  dust  particles 
should  first  be  blown  or  su(±ed  o£f. 
One  of  the  safest  methods  of  wiping 
lens  surfaces,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
by  the  use  of  really  soft,  dry,  clean 
tissue-paper.  From  tliis  point  of  view 
it  is  of  course  evident  that  it  is  an 
important  point  in  the  de^gn  of  all 
kinds  of  compound  lenses  to  place  the 
hardest  and  most  durable  glasses  of  the 
combinations  on  the  outside;  on  the 
Other  hand,  even  the  inside  surfaces 
are  not  quite  safe  from  injury,  as 
cases  have  been  known  where  interior 
lens  and  prism  surfaces  have  become 
dimmed  owing  to  the  use  of  an  un- 
suitable black  color  f<Hr  coating  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  tube  or  mount. 
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Ha\*ing  <nvcn  a  <k.ctch  of  the  most 
iniportaiU  properties  of  optical  glas«, 
and  of  llie  principal  delects  to  whicli  it 
is  liable,  I  now  propose  to  give  a  very 
brief  sketch  oi  the  process  of  manu- 
farturc,  such  as  would  be  cmpIo\c(i 
in  making  ati  ordinary  light  flint  or 
simiiar  glass. 

We  may  appropriately  begin  with  the 
nw  materials  for  the  glass  itself;  in  the 
case  of  a  light  flint  these  would  consist 
of  sand,  red  lead,  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  a  few  minor  additions.  They  are 
first  weighed  out  accurately  and  they 
are  then  sieved  and  mixed  together, 
the  most  meticulous  care  being  taken 
to  remove  all  inipiiritics  such  as  paper, 
pieces  of  straw,  lumps  of  any  kind.  etc. 
The  chendcals  themselves  are  of  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  obtainable  in 
large  quantities,  and  they  are  used  in  a 
reasonably  line  state  of  division. 

For  the  melting  down  of  such  a 
mixture  or  "batch"'  a  special  furnace 
and  crucible  are  required.  The  furnace 
differs  from  other  glass-melting  furnaces 
principally  in  the  circumstances  that 
it  is  He^tprned  to  take  a  single  ''jx>t"  or 
crucible  only,  while  nio>t  ^lass  furnaces 
take  four,  six,  or  more  crucibles  at  a 
time.  The  furnace  is  also  specially 
arranged  to  allow  of  the  easy  entry  and 
removal  of  the  crucible.  In  one  form, 
where  direct  coal  tiring  is  still  enii>IoyeH . 
the  furnace  is  simply  a  wide  chimney- 
stack  some  39  feet  high,  tapering  from 
the  base  upward.  In  the  chamber  at 
the  base  two  wide  and  deep  grates  arc 
provided,  while  between  them  runs  a 
large  tire-clay  block  on  which  the  cru- 
cible stands.  J  he  front  of  the  furnace 
is  left  open,  so  far  as  the  structure  of 
the  furnace  itself  is  concerned,  being 
merely  built  up  temporarily  willi  fire- 
hrkks  and  clay  when  the  pot  has  been 
put  into  place. 

The  pot  itsdf  is  of  peculiar  shape.  It 
is  essentially  a  cylindrical  vessel  whose 
height  is  about  equal  to  its  diameter, 


and  this  is  stirmoimted  by  a  dome- 
shaped  cover  from  which  a  wide  neck 
projects  on  one  side— the  opening  of 
this  neck  being  the  only  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  pot.  When  such  a 
covered  pot  is  "set"  in  the  furnace,  the 
mouth  of  the  neck  projects  through  the 
furnace  wall,  thus  leaving  the  contents 
of  the  pot  accessible  from  the  outside, 
while  they  are  completely  protected 
from  the  smoke  and  gases  of  the 
furnace  it«^elf. 

The  ])ro<luction  of  the  pot  itself  is  a 
work  requiring  both  care  and  skill,  as 
well  as  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time, 
since  these  pots  are  built  up  out  of  wet, 
plastic  fire-clay  1)\  hand,  a  small  por- 
tion at  a  time,  the  lower  parts  being 
allowed  to  set  to  some  extent  before 
the  weight  of  the  upper  portions  is 
imposed  upon  them.  The  actual 
making  of  the  pot  may  require  a  period 
of  from  eifjht  weeks  to  four  months, 
and  after  its  completion  a  further 
period  of  at  least  four  months  and 
preferably  six  months  is  required  for 
complete  drying.  During  this  time  the 
temperature  and  moisture  of  the  rooms 
in  which  the  pots  are  standing  mmi 
be  regulated  with  great  care  in  order 
to  avoid  risk  of  cracking  during  drying. 

About  a  week  before  the  melting  is 
to  be  carri((l  out,  the  pot  is  brought 
from  the  dr\  ing  lofts  and  is  placed  in 
a  large  reverberatory^  kiln  in  which  a 
fire  is  lighted  and  graclually  increased, 
until  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  full  red 
heat  is  attained.  This  is  a  delicate 
operation,  because  a  single  tongue  of 
flame  allowid  to  shoot  from  the  grates 
and  to  lick  the  pot  would  inevitably 
cause  either  immediate  or  subsequent 
cracking. 

A  day  before  the  actual  melting 
is  to  begin,  the  furnace  is  heated  up, 
and  when  it  has  reached  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  of  the  kiln  in  which 
the  pot  is  undergiong  its  preliminary 
heating,  the  process  of  transfer  takes 
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place.  The  doors  of  the  kiln  are  opened 
and  men  clad  in  thick  felt  "armor" 
push  in  a  large  fork  nmning  on  iron 
wheels.  On  tWs  fork  the  pot  18  CSnied 
out  of  the  kiln  and  is  placed,  as  rapidly 
as  may  be,  on  the  bed  of  the  melting 
furnace,  whose  temporary  front  iias 
meanwhile  been  pulled  down  in  order 
to  admit  the  pot.  The  pot  being  in 
position,  the  furnace  front  is  built  up, 
and  then  the  temperature  of  furnace 
and  pot  is  gradually  raised. 

When  a  bright  red  heat  is  reached, 
the  first  material  is  put  into  the  pot. 
This  is  a  small  quantity  of  !)roken  ijlass 
from  a  previous  melting  of  the  same 
kind  of  glass,  and  it  is  used  in  order  to 
coat  the  fire-clay  waUs  of  the  pot  with  a 
layer  of  molten  glass  in  order  to  protect 
it  to  some  extent  from  the  erosive 
action  of  thi-  raw  materials  which  are 
next  introduced.  The  batch  when 
brought  into  the  furnace  immediately 
begins  to  melt,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
carbonates  and  other  chemicals  con- 
tained in  it  begin  to  fjive  ofT  gases,  and 
the  whole  mass  froths  up  violently. 
For  that  reason  the  materials  have 
to  be  introduced  gradualls.  u  few- 
shovelfuls  at  a  time.  At  last  the  pot  is 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  mouth  with 
molten  glass,  but  this  glass  is  full  of 
bubbles  of  various  sizes;  these  are 
derived  in  part  from  the  gases  just 
mentioned  and  in  part  from  the  air 
enclosed  between  the  particles  of  the 
raw  material.  These  bubbles  liave 
now  to  be  removed,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  furnace  is  raised  to  a  temper- 
ature sufficient  to  render  the  molten 
gla«s  very  fluid,  so  that  through  the 
"thin"  liquid  the  bubbles  may  rise 
readily.  For  ^t  glasses  this  process 
requires  no  excesdve  temperatures,  but 
for  the  harder  glasses  the  heat  is  raised 
to  the  highest  point  which  the  pot  and 
furnace  can  withstand. 

After  a  period  of  this  intense  heating, 
which  may  last  from  twenty  to  forty- 


eight  hours,  the  contents  of  the  pot 
are  examined;  this  is  done  by  intro- 
ducing a  fiat  iron  rod  through  the 
mouth  of  the  pot  and  scooping  up  a 
small  quantity  of  glass  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  molten  material.  This 
forms  a  sort  ot  sleeve  on  the  rod,  and 
is  withdrawn  from  the  pot  with  the 
rod  and  afterward  pushed  off  and 
examined.  These  pieces  of  gla.ss,  known 
as  "proofs.  "  indicate  the  exi^t«'nce  of 
bubbles.  The  proof  may  be  luU  of 
bubbles,  but  provided  they  are  large 
and  well-formed,  the  glass-maker  knows 
that  they  will  pass  off  in  a  few  hours; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  bubbles, 
though  lew,  are  very  minute,  he  knows 
that  many  hours  of  further  heating 
may  not  drive  tlum  off.  Ultimatdy; 
proofs  are  obtained  which  arc  quite 
free  from  bubbles  and  then  the  strong 
heating  is  discontinued  and  the  tem- 
perature is  allowed  to  fall  considerably 
in  preparation  for  the  next  operation. 
When  the  glass  has  cooled  down  some- 
what, the  stirrer  is  introduced.  This 
is  usually  a  fireclay  cylinder  provided 
with  a  rim  at  one  end,  and  a  square 
hole  placed  axially  in  the  same  end. 
This  is  heated  to  bright  rednes>  in  a 
subsidiary  kiln  and  then  taken  up  on 
an  iron  rod,  held  over  the  glass  in  the 
pot  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gradu- 
ally dipped  into  the  molten  glass  with 
a  slow  turning  motion.  In  spite  of 
every  care,  this  stirrer  carries  a  numl)er 
of  air-bells  down  into  the  glass,  and 
the  pot  is  again  shut  up  and  heated  to 
a  higher  temperature  to  allow  these 
bubbles  to  escape  the  stirrer  mean- 
while resting  by  its  rim  on  the  lip  of 
the  pot. 

When  these  bubbles  have  passed  off, 
the  stirring  rod  or  hook  is  introduced 
into  the  square  hole  in  the  stirrer,  and 
by  means  of  this  rod  the  stirring  itself 
is  begun  as  soon  as  the  glass  has 
cooled  down  to  the  proper  temperature. 
In  this  operation,  the  stirring  rod. 
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which  passes  over  suitable  rollers,  is 
moved  about  by  hand  In  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  the  stirn-r  in  the  glass  to 
describe  regular  circles  haviriL^  u  diam- 
eter about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
jx)t  itself — the  stirrer  is  never  allowed 
to  approach  the  wall  of  the  pot.  The 
whole  operation  is  trying  to  the  men 
engaged  upon  it  because  they  are 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  strong  heat 
radiated  from  the  open  mouth  of  the 
pot,  while  the  actual  moving  of  the 
stirrer  becomes  laborious  as  the  glass 
cools. 

The  stirring  operation  is  continued 
tor  a  period  which  is  limited  by  the 
gradual  cooling  and  stiffening  of  the 
glass,  owing  to  the  loss  of  heat  from 
the  open  mouth  of  the  pot.  Usually, 
after  four  hours,  the  pot  Is  closed  up 
and  the  glass  reheated  to  soften  it,  and 
then  the  four  hours'  stirring  is  repeated, 
and  this  cycle  may  be  gone  through 
from  four  to  six  times.  During  the 
last  period,  the  stirring  is  continued 
until  the  glass  becomes  exceedingly 
stiff  and  then  the  stirrer  is  either 
pushed  to  one  side  of  the  pot  and  left 
there  in  the  glass,  or  else  it  is  carefully 
drawn  out  of  the  ulass,  carryint?  a  con 
siderable  mass  f>t  gla.ss  with  it.  .\s 
soon  as  this  siugc  is  reached,  the  front 
of  the  furnace  is  torn  down  and  the 
pot  is  hauled  out  of  the  furnace  by 
merhanica!  mean*;  and  placed  to  cool 
on  d  suitable  support  in  the  ojH'u  air^ 
sometimes,  indeed,  water  is  poured  over 
it  to  accelerate  the  cooling.  The  pot 
itself  usually  cracks  in  many  places  at 
this  stage,  but  iron  chains  are  wound 
round  it  to  prevent  it  falling  to  pieces, 
while  the  glass  is  too  stiff  to  flow  out 
through  the  cracks. 

The  pot  is  allowed  to  cool  rapidly 
in  this  way  until  the  surface  of  the 
?lass  contained  in  it  is  hard  enough  to 

ring"  when  struck  with  a  light  iron 
rod.  Then  the  pot  is  pushed  into  a 
previously  heated  kihi  in  which  it  is 


allowed  to  cool  down  in  the  course  of  a 
further  five  or  six  days. 

When  it  is  cold  enough  to  handle, 
the  fragments  of  the  pot  are  knocked 
away  Iron;  the  glass,  which  is  usually 
found  in  large  broken  pieces,  although 
sometimes  the  entire  omtents  of  the 
pot  are  found  in  one  single  piece.  A 
glance  at  this  glass  reveals  the  most 
obvious  defects  and  the  pieces  are 
broken  up  with  a  hammer  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Isolate  the  worst  parts.  The 
better  pieces  are  then  examined,  as 
well  as  their  rough  surfaces  will  permit, 
obvious  defects  are  chipped  out,  and 
the  rest  of  the  pieces — now  sadly 
reduced  in  weight  from  the  original 
mass  of  the  melting — are  passed  on  to 
the  moulding  kilns.  There  they  are 
heated  and  brought  into  the  shape  of 
blocks  or  slabs  which  can  be  ground 
and  poUshed  on  edge  or  face  and 
carefully  esounined.  Pieces  examined 
and  selected  in  this  way  are  sent  back 
to  the  moulding  kilns  to  be  put  into 
their  final  shape  for  use.  That  shape 
may  be  either  slalps  or  plates,  disks,  or 
even  pressed  lenses  or  prisms. 

At  the  end  of  all  these  operations 
the  glass  intended  for  the  best  optical 
work  has  yet  to  undergo  the  process  of 
line  annealing  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  elimination  of 
internal  strains.  Even  in  this  operation 
it  is  still  possible  for  an  otherwise 
perfect  large  block  to  fracture. 

If  my  brief  description  of  these 
processes  has  conveyed  a  correct  im- 
pres.ston,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
laborious  and  costly  as  compared 
with  all  other  forms  of  glass  manu- 
facture, the  production  of  optical 
glass  of  perfect  quality  in  small  or 
moderate-sized  pieces  is  now  a  regular 
manufacturing  operation  which  i< 
rarrii'd  out  daily  in  at  least  three  large 
works,  one  in  England  (Chance  Bro- 
thers, of  Birmingham)  and  one  in 
France  and  Gennany  respectively. 
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Such  optical  glass  is  expensive  com- 
pared with  ordinary  glass,  but  it  is 
regularly  supplied  in  practically  unlim- 
ited quantities.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  question  of  produrinp  the  very 
large  blocks  and  disks  required  for 
large  telescopes,  the  matter  is  very 
difFerent.  Owing  to  the  incidence  of 
defects  which  are  much  more  liable  to 
spoil  larjje  pieces  than  smaller  ones, 
and  to  the  risks  of  fracture  nt  every 
successive  heating  and  cooling,  both 
the  difficulty  of  production  and  the 


cost  of  large  disks  rises  \'ery  rapidly— 
considerably  more  rapidly  than  even 
the  square  of  the  dimensions.  Up  to 
the  present,  the  largest  disk  made  for 
telescope  purposes  is.  I  believe,  ig 
inches  in  diameter,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  this  is  really  a  perfect  piece.  If 
there  were  a  sufficient  demand  for  it, 
however,  and  an  adequate  price  could 
be  paid,  it  is  quite  prol)al)li-  that  even 
considerably  larger  disks  could  be  pro- 
duced, but  to  most  minds  the  cost  is 
prohibitive. 
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About  Booklets 

Some  booklets  are  good,  some  good 
for  nothing.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  abusing  the  booklet  idea  because 

one  is  bored  with  a  lavish  inpouring 
of  badly  printed  1)()oklets,  whose  par- 
ticular sins  are  poor  paper,  frtaki>h 
type,  crowded  matter,  miserable  dis- 
[)lay,  and  bound"  to  beat  the  best 
set  of  nerves  that  ever  essayed  to 
open  them.  For  uncut  pages.  smiid{»;y 
cuts,  and  pa^jes  stuck  touether  one- 
quarter  their  depth  are  trillcs  which 
well  nigh  unhorse  the  best  disposition. 

That  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
booklets  in  e\ cry  business  is  undis- 
puted, especially  a  business  dealing  in 
luxuries  such  as  photographs.  Public 
opinion  needs  stimulating  constantly 
if  we  aim  to  provoke  a  steady  demand 
for  portraits. 

Now,  as  to  the  kinds  of  booklet.'^ 
that  are  suitable  for  the  photograph 
business. 

If  you  have  Just  opened  a  studio, 
issue  a  booklet  well  illustrated  with 

choice  specimens  of  ]>ortraiture  and 
several  scenes  about  the  studio,  giving 
a  general  description  of  the  rooms,  the 
equipment,  the  styles,  and  prices. 


Once  a  year  such  a  booklet  shouli: 
be  issued  by  every  studio,  whether  in 
village,  town,  or  city. 

Take  Mr.  Clare's  advice  to  leave 
out  all  the  '"don'ts."  Remember  the 
day  of  "directions"  for  "what 
wear  and  how  to  appear"  is  ancient 
hi. story.  People  who  can  afford  high- 
priced  portraits  are  generally  well 
dressed,  and  their  costumes  can  be 
made  to  appear  to  advantage  by  skilful 
lightin;^.  if  you  know  how. 

A^ain,  to  the  class  who  tan  unK 
afford  ordinary  grades  of  portraits,  such 
directions  arc  generally  superfluous, 
because  their  limited  means  allow 
them  only  a  small  variety  in  dress. 

But  the  followinii  clause  will  offend 
neither  high  nor  low.  and  covers  the 
ground,  viz.:  "Please  bring  plenty  of 
gowns,  that  you  may  have  a  gixxl 
selection  in  your  proofs." 

I  low  easy  it  is  to  a>k  a  woman  to 
bring  several  dresses.  Shi'  considers 
it  a  compliment,  and  nearly  always 
complies,  accepting  it  as  an  honor  to 
have  "so  much  pains  taken  with  her," 

Then,  when  she  arrives  with  her 
gowns,  you  can  freely  discuss  tint*^ 
and  styles  without  giving  the  slightest 
offence.   It  at  once  proclaims  you  a 
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past-master  in  portraiture,  that  you 
know  something  about  costumes  as 
well  as  cameras. 

From  all  parts  of  the  coiinlrs  I 
receive  scores  of  letters  oi  inquiry  - 
•How  to  do  this?"  "How  to 'do 
that?"  '*How  would  you  improve 
my  pictures?"  "What  must  I  do  to 
better  my  business?"  "I  understand 
photoirraphy  jierfectly,  but  wish  to 
make  better  pictures,  that  my  trade 
may  grow  by  reaching  a  more  appre^ 
iiative  class;  what  shall  I  do?" 
"Please  tell  me  how  to  get  up  a  really 
nice  booklet, "  etc. 

I  wish  I  could  i>ersoiialiy  visit  a 
great  many  studios,  staying  a  few 
days  in  each,  answcrin>^  questions 
about  advertisine.  anci  sliowinj^  hnw 
to  put  pictorial  ctTects  into  their 
photographs— how  to  compose  a  pic- 
ture. There  are  hundreds  of  little 
points  about  picture-making  and  busi- 
ness methods  that  could  be  answered 
■M)  quickly  ii  face  to  face  with  the 
inquirer. 

The  effective  booklet  must  be  worded 
very  carefully — a  little  "  froth  "  dashed 
off  at  random .  or  a  little  chit-chat,  will 

not  do.  It  must  be  writen  by  some 
one  in  intimate  sympathy  with  the 
portrait  business. 

The  writer  of  booklets  on  clothes- 
;vrinirer>.  hr>rsc>hoes,  insurance,  and 
"  even  thing  '  can  present  only  i^mrrnl 
arguments.  But  to  have  the  booklet 
read  right  from  the  customer's  stimd- 
point  requires  a  sympathetic  pen 
weiidetl  to  the  business. 

Next,  the  illustrations.  If  you  can 
not  aiiord  good  half-tones,  wdl- 
prinkd,  use  no  illustrations  at  all. 
Because  a  poor  or  even  Ao^f-good  illus- 
tration is  positive  danger.  The  cheap 
appearance  at  once  proclaims  yours 
a  cheap  studio.  (People  of  sense 
reason  that  if  you  put  out  such  a 
botch  of  a  booklet,  your  portraits  will 
have  the  same  character.) 


One  or  two  really  good  illustrations 
outwe%h  a  volume  of  common  cuts; 
and  all  the  rhetoric  at  your  command 

will  not  rescue  the  poor  impression 
given  by  the  poorer  cuts. 

The  printing,  too,  demands  the  most 
reacting  attention.  There  are  (rfenty 
of  places  where  artisric  printing  can 
be  had  that  costs  no  more  tluui  an 
inartistic  job. 

Ihe  country  newspaper  and  job 
office  combined  is  no  place  to  have  a 
fine  booklet  printed.  Place  your  order 
with  a  fi rst  class  concern  oHering  a  fine 
variet\-  of  type,  Ix^rtler,  rule,  etc.,  and 
who  make  a  si>ecially  oi  half-tone 
printing.  Bear  in  mind,  please,  that 
the  best  half-tone  block  made  can  be  so 
poorly  printed  as  to  defeat  ai!  the  p;ood 
prcsswork  in  the  solid  or  descriptive 
matter. 

I  have  seen  attractive-looking  book- 
lets  (from  the  outride)  which,  upon 
openinfj,  disclose  the  most  beautiful 
t\po^'raphy  fairly  groaning  with  de- 
spair because  the  adjoining  illustrations 
were  flat  impressions,  smudgy,  and 
disappointing,  on  expensive  paper,  too, 
which  all  the  more  emphasized  the 
cariciilurc.  It  is  like  wrapping:  a  raw 
potato  in  a  silk  scarf  or  mounting  a 
miserable  print  on  immaculate  vellum. 

Attractive  booklets  can  be  arranged 
without  illustrations,  but  the  booklet 
that  has  *'nice  pictures"  in  it  will  do 
ten  times  as  much  good.  Have  no 
fear,  the  extra  outlay  will  pay  good 
dividends. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  booklets 
that  come  to  your  desk?  Do  you  not, 
b>  ]>r(  lerencc,  read  the  ones  that  have 
good  pictures? 

Whatever  your  specialty,  you  should 
have  special  booklets  upon  the  same 
ready  for  immediate  use 

If  babies*  and  children  s  i>ortraits  are 
a  feature,  you  should  have  on  hand  a 
supply  of  pretty  illustrated  booklets  all 
about  babies,  which  you  should  mail  to 
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every  mother  in  your  field.  Watch  the 
birth-list  in  the  newspaper,  and  when 
baby  is  old  enough-— three  or  four 
weeks— mail  a  booklet  to  the  mother 
with  a  nicely  worded  letter. 

If  brides'  portraits  are  your  hobby, 
send  a  well-illtistrated  booklet  with 
brides'  pictures,  and  a  carefully  con- 
sidered letter  to  every  lady  in  the  land 
who  has  just  taken  to  herself  a  husband. 
Consult  the  marriage  list  in  all  the 
newspapers  in  your  field  for  data. 

Again,  should  copying  and  enlarging 
be  your  specialty,  watch  the  death 
list  in  the  newspapers,  and  after  a 
reasonable  time — say  three  or  four 
weeks — ^mail  an  illustrated  booklet  on 
enlarging  and  copying  to  the  family, 
with  the  right  sort  of  a  letter,  and  so 
on  with  all  branches  of  the  business. 

if  the  people  thus  addressed  do  not 
respond  witlun  a  reasonable  time  smd 
another  copy  of  the  booklet  with  a 
different  letter.  it  the  third  time, 
if  necessary;  and  if  the  business  can 
be  brought  your  way  at  all  the  third 
letter  will  generally  bring  it 

These  letters,  however,  must  be 
written  in  just  such  a  way  to  do  the 
work.  If  you  haven't  the  skill  to 
build  such  an  epistle  secure  the  services 
of  somecMie  who  knows  how  to  arrange 
"follow-up"  letters. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
old  argument,  the  sound  argument, 
ui)on  which  all  advertising  is  based, 
viz.,  persistency .  Keep  at  it  ever- 
lastingly until  the  people  believe  in 
you  and  your  work. 

A  word  about  mailing  your  booklets: 
Always  send  in  a  neat  envelope,  sealed, 
and  with  a  two-cent  stamp.  This  will 
ensure  its  being  opened  and  read  by 
the  person  addressed,  otherwise  it  wiU 
go  to  swell  the  waste  basket. 

Have  HO  printing  at  all  on  ou.side 
of  envelope;  it  then  appeals  to  the 
recipients  privately,  and  will  command 
more  attention. 


Use  good  stock  for  your  envelopes. 
No  thin,  manila  bound,  but  an  envelope 

of  good  weight,  substantial,  and  of 
light  tint,  preferably  white. 

Besides  the  regular  annual  dis- 
tribution of  booklets,  you  will  have 
occasion  to  use  them  ver>'  often  to 
attract  visitors.  Keep  your  eye  upon 
the  society  columns.  Every  \'!S!tor 
announced  should  immediately  receive 
\()ur  best  booklet.  Keep  your  eye 
upon  the  community  as  wdl  as  your 
camera—  a  little  long  focusing  outside 
the  ground  glass  will  devekp  many  a 
dollar. 

Summed  up,  a  modest  ad.  in  \  our 
new.spaper.  together  with  good  book- 
lets, issued  at  proi)er  time,  are  strong 
levers  to  hft  trade  -IF  the  "goods'* 
hour  pictures)  are  all  right. 

This  is  the  all-important  question 
right  straight  to  you.  Are  your  goods 
all  right?  If  not,  all  the  booklets  ever 
printed  cannot  help  >'ou.  Remember, 
your  w(irk  is  your  bcsl  advertisement. 

It  stands  for  or  against  you.  See 
to  it  that  your  work  is  in  your  favor. 
Study  picture-ma/^mi^  —  composition, 
I  mean.  You'll  certainly  need  it  in 
the  near  future.  There  is  a  class  of 
customers  in  every  village,  town,  and 
city  that  will  pay  well  for  a  picture* 
as  well  as  a  likeness  of  themselves.  I 
am  speaking  from  experience,  hax'ing 
developed  a  hiijh-pnced  trade  upon 
picioriaV  qualities  in  my  portraits 
—  qualities  that  command  Sio  to  S45 
for  twelve  choice  prints,  without  an 
argument. 

T  receive  hundreds  of  specimens  of 
portraiture  from  ail  parts  of  the  United 
States,  with  inquiries  relative  to  book- 
lets and  other  mediums  of  advcrtisinjEr. 
But,  alas!  a  large  number  of  them  lark 
the  pictorial  element  that  would  ])lace 
them  high  on  the  plane  of  pii  ture- 
making.  The  chemical  work  is  fault- 
less, but  the  pictures  lack  the  assistance 
of  good  composition  to  command  high 
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prices  and  a  reputation  for  you  as  an 
arlisl  as  well  as  a  photographer! 

Do  you  aspire  to  reach  the  top  round 
of  the  ladder  of  photographic  success? 
Then  arm  yourself  immefliatcly  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  c Dmposition 
and  pictorial  qualities.  Not  only  know 
about  them,  but  know  how  to  do  it 
youiselfl 

This  is  an  age  of  action,  and  those 
who  dilly-dally  along  the  \va\side 
putting  oil  their  composilian  study  will 
sikntly  drift  into  the  rear  ranks. 

Sound  tbealann !  Don*t  be  satisfied 
to  rest  on  your  oarsi  "To  rest  is  to 
rast!" 

Many  a  professional  photographer 
has  quietly  prepared  himself  along  the 
art  linei  and  has  built  for  himself  a 


prominent  name  and  envious  business; 
Many  an  amateur,  too.  whose  average 
knowledge  of  chemicals  and  camera  is 
way  below  yours,  is  making  portraits, 
good  ones.  too.  full  of  art  feeling  as 
well  as  likeness.  Silently  they  are 
usurping  your  field.  Will  you  stand 
idly  allowing  them  to  outclass  you? 
Will  you  let  their  knowledge  of  com- 
position walk  away  with  your  heritage? 

Printer's  ink  will  do  much  if  hai  ki-d 
up  with  good  work.  But  have  a  tare. 
There  are  changes  going  on;  rapid 
changes.  Look  to  your  laurels.  Study- 
Study  composition  and  pictorial  i)ho- 
tography:  put  it  in  practice.  Then 
your  booklets  and  other  ads.  will  win 
you  a  substantial  patrontkge  and  an 
honorable  place  in  the  profession. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHO- 
TOGRAPHERS' SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  New  York  Slate  Society  held 
its  eighth  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  February  7,  8,  and  9.  President 
Bliss  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 

vcT}'  fine  program  of  good  things  that 
was  gone  through.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  New  York,  State  and 
Oty,  photographers  did  not  attend  in 
greater  numbers.  Many  of  the  most 
regular  attendants  at  these  meetings 
are  well-known  photo^^raphers  from 
other  States,  and  who  attend  as  asso- 
(iate  members. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Convention  was  the  very  fine  display 
of  color  transparencies  K^it^nTed  to- 
gether by  Mr.  B.  J.  Falk.  It  was  a 
reveUition  of  what  is  being  done  today 
in  color  photography,  and  surprised 
and  deli^rhted  all  who  saw  it.  The 
work  embraced  landscapes,  portraiture 
— ^home,  studio,  outdoor  and  com- 
mercial subjects. 

The  best  talk  of  the  meeting  was 


given  by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  who  made 
his  first  speech  before  a  gathering  of 
professional  photographers.  He  taBced 
long  and  earnestly  on  art-photography. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  original  and 
interesting  talks  photographers  have 
Ustened  to  in  a  long  time. 

The<  meihbers'  print  exhibit  was 
smaller  and  of  cons^earably  less  interest 
than  in  any  former  year,  the  color 
display,  Iiowcmt.  more  than  made  up 
for  this  deficiency. 

FirH  Day 

T  he  meeting  was  opened  by  Pres- 
ident Bliss  and  the  morning  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  minutes, 
communications*  and  reports  of  the 

sections. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
demonstrations  of  making  color  trans- 
parencies by  flashlight  by  B.  J.  Falk, 
who   made   sevend   portraits  and 
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answered  innumerable  questions  on 
the  subject.  Then  followed  a  demon- 
stration of  modelling  in  clay  by 
Cartaino  Scearrino,  a  sculptor,  who 
made  a  clay  model  of  B.  J.  Falk.  J.  C. 
Abel  then  gave  his  clever  lecture  on 
success  in  bu^ness  and  how  to  attain 
it,  with  many  useful  pointers  made 
plain  by  the  aid  of  a  clever  chart. 


Second  Day 


Alfred  StiegUtz  opened  and  closed 

the  morninj^  session  with  his  most 
intereslinti  talk,  and  held  his  audience 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  has  a 
rapid  and  abrupt  deUvery  and  made 
many  telling  points  in  quick  succession. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  con- 
tinuous stereopticon  disjihiy.  W.  H. 
Kau  opened  with  his  lecture  on  com- 
mercial photography,  and  showed  a 
large  number  of  slides,  coverinj:;  almost 
the  entire  universe.  George  F.  Clifton , 
of  Denver,  a  color  expert,  showed  a 
very  fine  series  of  color  lantern  slides 
by  the  Ives  Tripak  and  Dufay  sys- 
tems and  was  much  applauded.  Dr. 
Hirsch,  official  radiographer  of  Bellc- 
vue  Hospital,  gave  an  interesting 
display  of  radiographs,  with  much 
information  concerning  this  brandi 
of  photography.  Martin  *  Justice,  a 
painter,  then  gave  his  impressions  of 
the  display  of  color  photof^raphy  and 
compared  it    with    painting.  After 


a  needed  rest,  the  stereopticon  was 
brought  into  use  again,  and  H.  A. 
Strohmeyer,  of  Underwood  &  Under- 
wood, conducted  us  all  over  the  United 
States  with  Presidents  McKinley.  Tatt. 
and  Roosevelt — especially  the  latter — 
on  their  various  speech-making  e.\pe- 
ditions.  Following  Mr.  Strohmeyer, 
there  were  lantern  projections  of  trans- 
parencies from  the  exhibit  and  also 
the  three  pictures  made  by  B.  J.  Falk 
the  day  previously. 

Third  Day 

The  morning  session  opened  with  a 
very  interesting  and  practical  lecture 
by  Charles  Tnisoott,  of  Philadelphia, 

on  the  interpretation  of  the  negative. 
He  slioweH  many  exam])les  of  the 
wide  range  and  usefulness  of  the  carbon 
process. 

A  new  constitution,  far  from  a 
model  of  i")erfection,  was  then  read  an<: 
adopted  (printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue).  The  following  officers  were 
then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  B.  J.  Falk,  New  York;  \'ice- 
President.  Howard  D.  Beach,  Buffalo; 
Treasurer,  F  E.  Abbott,  Little  Falls; 
and  Secretary,  Charles  HaUen,  New- 
York. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the 

Convention  was  adjourned  until  the 
next  Annual  meeting  which  will  be  held 
in  New  York  in  February,  19 13. 


FUi"TH  AI^I^UAL  BALL  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS' CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  members  of  this  progressive 
dub  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
great  success  of  their  fifth  annual  ball. 
It  was  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
previous  effort  and  was  quite  the 
social  event  of  the  New  York  Con- 
vention week,  the  members  of  which 


were  the  guests  of  the  Club.  Held 
in  the  p^rand  lMllr(n>m  of  the  Majestic 
Hotel,  February  7,  it  was  carried 
through  in  great  style  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  big  crowd  present. 
The  musical  numbers  preceding  the 
ball  were  well  chosen  and  splendidly 
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remicred  by  a  lirbl-class  quartet  of 
singers.  The  dancing  was  kept  up 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  ball  committee  consisting  of 
C  F.  Becker,  E.  F.  Foley,  W.  B.  Stage, 
Chairman,  Treasurer  and  Secretary, 
respectively,  and  Messrs.  Robbins, 


Hammer,  Chait,  Stoller,  Kaufman, 
Dobkin,  Paley,  Goodman,  Stollmack, 

and  Bernstein  covered  itself  with  glory 
and  demonstrated  what  this  Club 
can  do.  It  established  a  record  in 
photographic  association  entertaining. 


NSW  coNSTrnmoN  of  the  professional  photographers* 

SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Article  i.  Name 

Professional  Photographers'  Society 
of  New  York. 

Article  2.  Object 

The  object  and  purposes  of  the 
Smoi  ty  shall  be  the  betterment  of  the 

profession,  and  the  creating,  fostering, 
and  maintaining  cordial  relations  be- 
tween its  members. 

Article  3.  Membership 

The  membership  of  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  three  (3)  classes: 

Active  Members,  Professional  Pho- 
to^aphers  who  are  owners  and  have 
c>tablishnients  within  the  State  of 
New  York. 

•Associate  Members,  Professional 
Photographers  not  residents  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  will  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  Active  Members  except  that  of 
voting. 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  distin- 
guished non-resident  Professional  P1m>- 

tographers  whom  the  Society  desires 
to  honor,  or  nu'ml)t.rs  of  the  Society 
who  by  reason  of  iheir  services  to  the 
Society  or  to  Photography,  the  Society 
wishes  to  reward. 

Application  for  Active  Mmibt  rship 
shall  be  made  on  prescribed  blanks, 


and  may  !)c  dcdiiicd  by  the  Kxerulive 
Committee,  if,  in  ihcir  opinion,  accept- 
ance will  jeopardize  the  Society's  best 
interests. 

Application  for  Associate  Member- 
ship shall  come  under  the  same  ruling 
as  for  active  membership. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  nomin- 
ated by  a  member,  and  if  approved 
by  the  F^xccutive  Committee  and 
receive  a  two  third?  (§)  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting,  shall  be  declared 
elected. 


Article  4 

The  dues  shall  be,  fur  .\ttive  and 
Associate  Members,  two  doUars  ($2.00) 
per  year,  payable  January  i,  and  in 

all  cases  where  the  dues  are  not 
paid  by  Januar\  15  the  member  shall 
be  dropped  from  the  roll  without 
further  notice.  The  dues  of  such 
members  of  the  Stale  Society  who  are 
members  of  Sections  ^;hn11  be  paid 
hy  the  Section  and  forwanieil  to  the 
i  reasurer  of  the  State  Society  on  or 
before  January  15  of  each  year  with 
the  list  of  members. 

Members  whose  dues  are  not  paid 
by  January  15  shall  be  dro|)pe(l  Irom 
the  roll  of  Sections  without  further 
notice. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt 
from  dues. 
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Article  5.  Officers 

The  Officers  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  the  Executive  Committee.  They 
shall  be  elected  for  one  year  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  and  take  office  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  April  following. 

The  Executive  (\)mmittee  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairmen  of  all  the 
Sections,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
<rf  the  Society  and  four  members  of 
the  Society  who  are  residents  of  the  city 
in  which  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held.  These  four  members  of  the 
Committee  to  be  elected  by  the  Section 
in  dty  in  which  the  annual  meeting 
takes  place. 

Article  6.  Meetings 

The  city  in  which  the  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  shall  be  decided 
by  a  vote  of  the  members  on  the  first 
day  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  shali 
be  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
February. 

Article  7.  Duties  of  the  Officers 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all 

meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President  or  a  vacancy  in  that  office 
occurring,  the  Vice-President  shall  pcr- 
fona  the  duties  of  the  President. 

The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, issue  all  necessary  notices, 
mail  a  printed  copy  of  Treasurer *s 
report  with  the  report  of  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Audit  to  each  member  of 
the  Society  within  thirty  days  after 
the  close  of  the  annual  meeting,  and  a 
copy  of  such  report  with  the  findings 
of  the  Committee  on  Audit  shall  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  immediately 
following  the  record  of  the  annual 


meeting.  He  shall  subscribe  all 
official  correspondoice  and  eacecute 
such  business  as  he  may  be  instructed 

to  perform. 

The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  of  the  Society  and  sbaU  deposit 
same  as  a  separate  account  in  a  bank  or 

trust  company  in  his  name  as  Treas- 
urer. Keep  proper  books  of  account 
and  pay  all  bills  from  the  moneys  so 
deposited  when  approved  in  writing 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Secretary. 

He  sh.ill  present  a  written  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Society 
at  the  annual  meeting  and  submit  a 
final  report  and  his  books  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Audit  within  fifteen  days 
thereafter,  and  if  same  arc  found 
correct  he  shall  receive  a  certification 
in  writing  to  that  efiect  from  said 
Committee. 

He  shall  provide  and  keep  a  book 
which  shall  he  considered  one  of  the 
books  of  account  oi  members"  dues  re- 
ceived, containing  a  detachable  stub  lor 
the  Secretary,  one  for  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  and  one  to  remain 
in  the  book;  they  shall  he  consecutively 
numbered  and  ^hall  he  sent  to  the 
above  ollicers  promptly. 

He  shall  provide  and  issue  to  each 
member  whose  dues  are  paid,  a  pocket 
membership  card  of  ^'ood  (|ualit\-  and 
design,  for  the  rurrent  \  ear  and  which 
shall  bear  the  same  number  as  the 
stubs. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have 
charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  and  act  for 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Society.  Five 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Committee  shall  elect  its  own 
Chairman  and  shall  ha  1  j  iower  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  roll  of  officers  to 
serve  until  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
and  appoint  such  Committees  as  shall 
be  found  necessary.  The  Committee 
shall  appoint  from  its  members  five 
standing  Committees. 
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First.  A  Committee  on  Sections 
consisting  of  three  members. 

Second.  A  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments consisting  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Section  in  the  City  in  which  the 
ne.xt  annual  meeting  is  to  be  hdd, 
the  four  elected  members,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  'Committee,  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer. 

Third.  A  Committee  on  Admission 
consisting  of  three  members. 

Fourth.  A  Committee  on  Disdp> 
line  consisting  of  three  members. 

Fifth.  A  Committee  on  Audit  con- 
sisting of  three  members. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  not 
contract  for  any  expenditures  in  excess 
of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  more  than 
Is  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Executive  Committee  bliall  have 
the  power  to  ejtpel  any  member 
charged  with  conduct  which  endangers 
or  which  may  endanger  the  welfare, 
interest,  or  character  uf  the  Society. 

Arikle  8 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
ma\  be  introduced  at  the  first  session 
in  writing,  but  cannot  be  acted  upon 
until  the  next  session  and  can  be 
adopted  upon  receiving  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

ArUdeg.  Sections 

Branch  Organizations  to  be  known 
as  Sections,  composed  of  members  of 
the  Society  who  mav  so  elect,  may  be 
organiised  within  the  Slate  of  Xew 
York  with  the  object  of  assisting  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
and  handling  questions  of  loc  al  interest. 

WTiere  such  organizations  are  to  use 
the  name  of  the  Society  application 
for  authority  must  be  made  to  the 
Society  through  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  upon  its  recommendation 
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ma\  be  accepted  by  a  twO'thirds  vote 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

All  expenses  of  such  Branch  Or- 
ganizations must  be  borne  by  the 
Sections  themselves. 

Artide  10.  ConstUuHms  far  SecHons 

The  following  constitution  shall  be 
the  form  adopted  by  each  Section: 

Object.  The  object  and  purpose  of 
this  organization  shall  be:  ist.  The 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society 
of  New  York.  2nd.  The  betterment 
of  the  profession,  applied  particularly 
to  that  portion  within  the  district 
covered  by  the  Section  and  the  crea- 
tion of  cordial  relations  between  its 
members. 

Membership.  The  membership 
shall  omsbt  of  such  persons  as  are 
members  of  the  Professional  Pho- 
tograjihers'  Society  of  Xew  York,  who, 
upon  application,  are  elected.  The 
application  must  be  endorsed  by  two 
members  of  this  organization  and  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  nn  \d- 
mis.Hions.  No  application  shall  be 
balloted  for  except  on  the  recommenda- 
tion, by  mail,  to  every  member  at 
least  five  days  before  the  next  regular 
meeting,  at  which  the  election  or 
rejection  by  ballot  shall  take  place, 
five  black  balls  being  necessary  for 
rejection. 

Officers.   The  officers  shall  be  Chair< 

man.  Secretary-Treasurer  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  five,  who  shall 
consist  of  the  Chairman,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  ami  three  members,  who 
shall  be  elected.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  have  the  power  to  act  for 
and  in  the  name  of  the  organization. 
1  he  Chairman  and  Secretary -Treasurer 
shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  one 
year  at  the  annual  mee  ting.  The  three 
elected  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of 
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three  years  and  shall  not  succeed 
ihtmselves.  In  the  case  ol  the  lirst 
Executive  Committee  which  shaU  be 
elected  after  this  Constitution  is 
adopted,  thf  first  one  elected  shall  serve 
the  full  li-rm  of  three  years,  the  second 
u  term  ol  two  years,  and  the  third  a 
term  of  one  year.  Thereafter  one 
member  of  tiie  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  elected  each  year.  A  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  ronsistin;^  of 
three  members,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair.  Should  there  be  any 
vacancy  in  the  Officers  or  Executive 
Committee,  an  elovtion  shall  be  held 
at  the  next  monthly  meeting  to  fill 
such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  each  Section 
to  send  a  report  of  each  meeting  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Sections  and  the  date  and  place  of 
each  regular  meeting  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  same.  He  shall  also  pre&nt 
a  written  report  at  the  annual  meeting 
containing  a  list  of  paid  memberships. 

Meetings.  Each  Section  shall  hold 
at  least  sue  regular  meetings  in  each 
year,  one  of  wMch  shall  be  in  January, 
and  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  the 
first  Tuesday  in  April. 

Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  on  written  demand  of 
seven  members,  three  days'  notice 
to  be  given. 

Quorum  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

Parliamentary  Ruling.  Questions 
as  to  parliamentary  usage  shall  be 
decided  by  Cushing*s  Manual. 

By-Laws 

Article   i.   Order  of  Business. 
First  Session 

1.  Opening  Exercises. 

2.  President's  Address. 


3.  Reading  the  minutes  of  previous 
meeting. 

4.  Report  of  Committees. 

5.  Resolutions. 

6.  Xe\«  H-.i-trn'ss. 

7.  Appointment  of  Nominating 
Committee. 

8.  Adjournment. 


Last  Sessioti 

1.  Reading  of  minutes  of  First 

Session. 

2.  Report  of  Committees. 

3.  Election  of  Otlkers, 

4.  Untinished  Business. 

5.  New  Business. 

6.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

7.  Adjournment. 

Resolution  presented  by  Floyd  E. 
Baker: 

The  Eicecutive  Committee  shall  send 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  to  every 
member  and  to  new  members  on  pay- 
ment of  dues,  tojjether  with  a  printed 
list  of  Othcers,  Members  and  Standing 
Committees  for  the  current  year. 

The  maker's  formula  is  probably  the 

best  that  can  be  used  for  any  brand 
of  plate,  but  the  modem  plate  will 
generally  develop  equally  well  with  any 
good  developer. 

Hydroquinont.  developer  is  best 
made  up  with  a  hot  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda  or  by  dissolving  it  in  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  thai  add  the 

alcoholic  solution  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  soda,  a  little  at  a 
time  with  vigorous  shakings. 

Whex  copying  full  size,  i.  e.,  the 
lens  is  used  at  twice  its  focal  length, 
the  /  value  of  the  stops  is  doubled; 
//8  becomes  /ii6  and  so  on,  and  the 
exposure  should  be  calculated  accord- 
ingly. 
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The  following  letter,  received  by  the  Bausch 
&  LovB  Optical  Co.,  speaks  for  itself.  Mr. 

Kauffman  is  well  known  T  r  his  artistic  pho- 
tography, and  has  produce  1  many  priic- 
wtfuiiog  pictures. 

113  South  Main  Street,  Wilkes-Bure,  Pa, 
January  30,  1912. 

Bavsch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  say  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  Series  Ic,  4.5  Zeiss- 
Tessar,  The  old  st(jry  about  the  soap-box  and 
sjjcctacle  lens  is  prol)ahIy  still  alive:  but  if  one 
is  bent  on  doing  pictorial  work,  as  the  demand 
stands  irxiay,  the  Scries  Ic.  will  do  more  to 
approach  the  goal  than  any  lens  I  know  of.  In 
using  a  5-inch  focus  on  a3t  x  4  J  Graflex  camera 
it  wul  do  wonders  if  the  man  behind  it  can  do 
his  part.  Sincerely, 

R.  S.  KAUmCAM. 


Gt*AiL\N'TEED  quality  in  photogn^lihic  chem- 
icals sbooid  be  insisted  upon  by  every  photog* 
rapher.  Cbas.  Coopbb  ic  Co.,  maiiufacturinK 

' hemi^ts  and  importers,  of  194  Worth  Street, 
New  York,  have  been  manufacturinR  photo- 
graphic chemicals  since  1857,  and  their  name 
on  a  package  guarantees  the  contents  as  to 
purity,  strmgu.  and  quality.  If  }'ou  are 
not  receiving  their  monthly  cjuot  itii  n  list  yott 
should  send  them  your  name  and  addrtt,s. 

Pkofessiokal  photographers  have  no  excuse 
for  the  stained  finger-tips — so  long  the  out- 

"':trd  riTii]  visible  s\^l^  t,f  the  i)p  .fc-ssi- in — since 
S<,HLki.NL.  i5L  ULATZ  put  uii  the  market  Dr. 
Steifcl's  Pumice-stone  Soap,  a  preparation 
that  removes  easily  and  quickly  all  developer, 
varnish,  ink,  and  other  unsightly  stains  from 
the  fingers.  If  you  are  from  .Missouri," 
write  to  ScHERiNG  &  Glatz,  150  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  and  ask  for  a  samijle.  wlil.  h 
th^  will  be  glad  to  send  if  you  mention 


In  this  day  of  increasing  prices  it  is  a  positive 
joy  to  rcKl  <■{  a  reduction  in  prices.  1 'ur 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  read  of  the  big 
reduction,  .Jmost  one-third,  in  the  list  prices 
of  Hauff's  well-known  Metol,  Ortol,  Amidol, 
and  Glycin  developers.  At  the  new  prices 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  cheap  sul'Stiiutc  is 
gone  forever,  and  the  best  goods  are  new  als  * 
the  cheapest.  G.  Gbnnbrt.  24  E.  Thir-<  ruth 
Street,  New  York,  and  320  South  Wabash 
Avoiue,  Chicago,  is  the  sole  American  agent 
for  HattS'a  developers. 

How  many  photograplicrs  are  pleiised  or 
even  satisfiel  with  their  studio  furniture. 
The  general  run  of  it  is  about  as  ugly  and  un- 
satisfactory as  it  can  !>e.  Th'>-.e  whi.  are  on 
the  lookout  for  a  new  Une  should  send  to  C.  B. 


RoBINNON  &  St)Ns.  Grand  Kapids,  Mich., 
for  a  copy  of  their  catalogue  >  f  studio  furni- 
ture. This  line  of  furniture  has  been  designed 
and  made  by  a  photographer  for  photog- 
raphers* special  neem  and  eliminates  the  nuuy 
faults  usually  found  in  studio  pieces. 


With  vi^;netting  coming  to  the  front  again, 
the  Ingento  Vignctter  with  "as  many  move- 
ments as  the  human  arm"  is  worth  investigat- 
ing. It  is  easily  attached  and  removed  from 
the  caiiiuru,  handsomely  nickle-plated,  and  sells 
for  S7.50.  Ask  ]rour  dealer  to  show  you  one. 


Thk  Tayloh-Hobson  Company,  of  1135 
Broadway,  .New  York,  his  inst  issued  a 
hamlsome  new  catalogue  listing  the  famous 
Ox^ke  lenses  in  the  latest  models,  also  two 
series  of  a  new  hy;h-grade  European  lens,  to 
l)e  known  as  the  Cylex  Series  A  and  B.  The 
St  l  ies  A  is  a  double  anastigmat  of  s>Tnmetrical 
form,  and  the  Series  B,  a  convertible  lens 
offering  the  advantage  of  three  focal  lengths 
in  one  mounting.  The  catalogue  is  got  up 
with  the  usual  good  taste  displayed  by  the 
Taylor- 1 lobson  Co.  in  its  advertisin].^  nutter, 
contains  much  us<'ful  matter  concerning  the 
optical  iir"p<  rties  {)f  lenses,  in  addition  to 
detailed  information  on  all  the  Cooke  lenses 
and  accessories.  This  is  one  of  the  catalogues 
tlMt  you  should  not  fail  to  secure. 


Agfa  KAVSKLBLtn.    Under  this  name  an 

extremely  convenient  and  portable  form  of 
flashlight  is  just  being  introtluced  by  the 
Agfa  Company.  The  flash  powder  is  con- 
tained in  a  triple  tin  case  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinar>'  walnut.  It  is  scaled  with  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster,  which  keeps  the  contents 
perfectly  dry.  On  lenKiving  the  plaster  the 
two  constitTRnts  «»f  the  fl.ishpo%V(!er  (tin-  tnag- 
nesium  powder  and  the  oxidizing  clicsuital)  are 
found  separate  in  the  case,  the  chemical  com- 
bustant  oeing  contained  in  an  inner  capsule, 
which  forms  an  additional  preventive  of  the 
acee-s  <  f  damp.  The  two  arc  simply  mixed 
tt.jJLlher  by  shaking  in  the  outer  capsule, 
when  the  operatf)r  obtains  the  flaslipowder  in 
a  perfectly  fresh  condition  for  use.  The  mix- 
ture is  ignited  by  means  of  a  strip  of  touch 
paper,  a  supplv  of  which  is  contained  in  each 
package,  and  tlic  result  is  an  actinic  flash 
uhu  li  is  highly  oflicient  for  flashhght  por- 
traiture. We  should  add  that  attachecl  to 
each  capsule  is  a  thin  strip  <jf  soft  metal  by 
which  the  capsule  can  be  attached  to  any 
convenient  .support,  and  thus  readily  placed 
at  .1  hi  ight  necessary  for  the  exposure.  The 
"Kapsels"  are  supplied  at  the  price  of  ten 
cents  each,  $1.00  per  lx)X  of  ten.  They  arc  a 
most  practical  addition  to  the  many  reliable 
requisites  for  flashlight  photography  which  the 
.Agfa  Company  have  prcparra  and  marketed 
within  the  last  year  or  two. 
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maauscripta  on  photographic  subject*  are  eolidted,  aad.  it  eeceyied.  wiD  be  paid  for  os  pubWcetion. 


EDITORS'  TABLE 


The  following  IcUcr,  rc<.xi\cU  ti«.*iu  a  pho- 
tographer who  we  know  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Professional  Photo^phers'  Society  of 
New  York,  raises  a  question  as  to  membership 
lha^  sonncr  nr  later  will  have  to  he  more 
dehnilelv  unswercti  than  it  is  in  the  present 
cottstitutioa  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y. 

Editor  of  WtL son's  PHOtOGRAPttic  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir:  Acc.  .rrling  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-laub,  ituriilKTs  1  jf  the  New  York  State 
Socicl}'  nuisl  Ih-  (luiurs  i.r  part-owners  of  a 
studio.  What  I  wcjuld  Uke  to  know  is,  can  the 
newly  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society  legally 
act  as  such  (^oer  anosmucii  as  he  is  only 
an  employee?  A  Member. 

The  answer  to  the  above  hin^  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  ''owner  or  part-owner 

of  a  studio."  0\ir  correspondent  quotes  from 
the  old  ConstUuliun;  the  new  Consiituiion, 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  changed  the  word  "studio"  to 
"establishment."  Under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, therefore,  active  members  are  "ptofes- 
donal  phuti 'graphers  who  are  owners  and  have 
establishments  \vt;l,in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Hallen,  the 
newly  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  developing,  enlai]ging,  and  printing 
department  of  a  photographic  supply-house  in 
New  York.  Hence  the  (jur-:ti<  n  of  his  eligi- 
bility to  hold  otiice.  .\  tictiniti(jn  of  the 
wor  professional  photographer  and  estab- 
lishment is  required  to  make  Article  3  of  the 
ConstitotioD  less  ambiguous. 


Considerable  oppcjsition  was  raij>c(l  against 
the  adoption  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Article  7 
of  the  alx)ve  Constitution.  It  was  passed  in  its 
original  form.  It  reads:  "The  Executive 
Committee  shall  liavc  the  power  to  expel  any 
member  charged  with  conduct  which  endangers 
or  may  endanger  the  welfare,  interest,  or 
character  of  the  Society."  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  Executive  Committee  con- 
sists of  "the  chaiimen  of  aU  the  Sections,  the 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer  t»i  the  Society,  and 
four  members  of  the  Society  who  are  residents 
of  the  City  in  which  the  annual  meeting  is  to 
be  held,  these  four  members  to  be  elected  by 
the  Sei  tion  in  the  City  in  which  the  annual 
meeting  lakes  place" — it  will  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  expulsion  is  pliccil  in  I'ne  hands  of  a 
few  men,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  anooal 
meettn|5  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Executive 
Comnuttee  will  meet  as  a  whole,  the  attendsAce 
is  more  HlwJy  to  consist  of  the  four  city  mem- 
rs.  and  however  pure  tlu  ir  motives  may  be, 
ihetr  actions  are  bound  to  Ik:  Ute  subject  of 
criticism  engendered  by  the  suspicion  of  a 
clique. 


We  have  received  half  a  dozen  copies  of 
The  Implet,  the  moving-picture  newspaper, 
a  liri^ht  and  intcre.-i'dnj^  weekly  devo-ed  tn 
the  moving-picture  interests,  and  edited  by 
Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.,  who  is  particu- 
larly fitted  for  such  ^  a  publication.  He  is  a 
bom  editor — he  tells  it  himself,  on  page  one.  of 
minilx-T  one.  \-(ilunic  une,  of  The  ImpUt.  In 
adfir.if.ii  to  which  iic  has  been  connected  with 
the  :no\nng-picture  since  its  first  inception, 
and  so  is  doubly  equipped  to  make  The  impiet 
a  fwoe  in  the  movmf -picture  world. 


Wb  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  H.  H. 
Slater,  cf  Fowler  \  Slater,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  took  place  on  Februar>*  8.  He  will  be 
much  missed  by  photographers  all  over  Ohio 
upon  whom  he  had  been  calling  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  was  ever  a  wdcome 
caller. 


SiNCK  when  did  photographers  take  to 
observing  Lent  strictly?  In  one  of  our  con- 
tcmporanes  we  read:  "On  the  evening  of 
February  24,  the  Philadelphia  Entertainmeat 
Committee — ^working  to  raise  funds  for  enter- 
taining the  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  July — gave  a  stag  srnoker  at  the 
Studio  of  Elias  Goldensky,  where  the  photog- 
raphers and  their  guests  held  carnival  until 
the  sma'  hours.  Other  e^Uerlainments  viB 
foUow  after  LetUt" 
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A  CODE  OF  COI^DUCT 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers has  adopted  a  code  of  prin- 
ciples of  professional  conduct.  The 
code  covers  ihe  general  princi])le>  tiy 
wliich  every  electrical  engineer  should 
be  guided;  the  engineer's  relations  to 
client  or  employers;  the  ownership  of 
engineering  records  and  data;  the 
engineer's  relations  to  the  j)ul)lic;  and 
the  engineer's  relations  to  the  engineer- 
ing fraternity. 

Here  is  an  example  that  can  well 
be  followed  by  the  professional  pho- 
toijraphcr-i  Tt  is  a  very  fit  subject  for 
the  Congress  of  Photography  to  dis- 
cuss and  draft  recommendations  to 
the  National  Association. 

The  present  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessional photographer's  standing  in 
the  community  is  altof^ether  vague 
and  uncertain.  In  the  public  mind  a 
photographer  is  anything  from  the 
man  on  the  curb,  who  takes  and 
delivers  your  picture  in  thirty  seconds 
for  a  nickel,  to  Baron  De  Meyer,  who 
comes  from  London  to  make  portraits  at 


a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  sitting. 
There  is  a  need  in  the  photographic 

profession  for  a  guide  to  the  relation 
of  the  photographer  to  his  client  and 
the  photographer  to  his  brother  {pho- 
tographer; a  better  understanding  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  negative  and 
the  copyright  in  a  picture. 

With  such  a  code  in  force  we  would 
know  just  what  a  professional  photog- 
rapher was,  also  a  home  portraitist 
and  a  commercial  photographer.  We 
would  seldom  hear  of  one  photographer 
trying  to  buy  up  the  services  of  another 
photograjjher's  receptionist;  copying 
and  finishing  of  proofs  could  be  elimi- 
nated; objectional  canvassing  methods 
and  ticket  schemes  could  be  abolished 
or  regulated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  code 
of  conduct  should  not  be  adofptcd  and 
enforced  among  all  photograjihers  who 
are  affiliated  with  a  State  or  national 
association,  and  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  matter  taken  up  othcially  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention. 
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We  arc  living  In  an  advertising 
age.  Tiic  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  full  of  it.  Everything  is  advertised. 
Everybody  advertises.  Everybody 
but  the  photographer.  He  is  content 
to  sit  around  like  "Micawbet  and  wait 
for  somctliing  to  turn  up. 

"Photography  is  a  luxury'"  and  it 
does  not  pay  to  advertise  luxuries,"  is 
the  general  xcuse  whon  advertising  is 
proposed.  The  question  of  national 
or  general  advertising  has  been 
broached  at  several  national  conven- 
tions but  so  halfheartedly  that  it 
was  never  pushed  beyond  the  talking 
stage. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  to  show  the  photog- 
rapher how  to  advertise  his  business 
in  a  broad  and  extensive  manner,  and 
take  up  the  work  that  should  be  done 
by  the  National  and  State  Associations. 

For  the  beneht  of  the  photographer 
who  has  not  seen  this  advertising 
that  is  being  done  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  demand  for  portraits, 
we  would  mention  that  tlie  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  realizing  that  the 
photographer's  wdfare  is  ako  its  own, 
is  advertising  eztensivdy  in  the  big 
national  magazines  the  desirability 
of  being  photographed  in  some  studio 
for  the  beneht  of  future  generations. 
Where  eadi  and  every  professi<HiaI 
photographer  comes  in  is  in  the  line 
at  the  bottom  of  each  advertisement 
which  reads  "There  is  a  photographer 
in  your  town." 

Here  is  a  method  of  directing  the 
public's  attention  to  the  need  of  a 
photograph  followed  by  the  suggestion. 
''There  is  a  photographer  in  }our 
town."  It  is  just  the  sort  of  adver- 
tising that  shotdd  be  taken  up  by  every 
organized  body  of  professional  pho- 
tographers. Of  course  it  would  cost 
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money,  but  it  would  produce  results. 
Would  not  five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
present  surplus  in  the  treasury  oi  the 
National^  Association,  spent  in  this 
manner,  yield  infinitely  better  results 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  than 
the  3.4,  or  5  per  cent  it  is  now  earning 
in  a  bank? 

It  will  be  argued  that  photographers 
who  are  not  supporting  the  As«>dation 
would  benefit  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
paying  mtmhrr.  Quite  likely  they 
would.  So  will  other  manufacturers 
benefit  by  any  incr^ised  business 
that  is  created  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  Kodak  Company's  stockholders 
money. 

We  think  that  such  an  expenditure 
of  the  National  Association's  funds 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 

members,  especially  those  members 
who  are  seldom  able  to  attend  a  con- 
vention and  who  receive  a  gilt  button 
and  an  AssodaHm  Annual  as  an 
actual  and  \  isible  sign  of  their  mem- 
bership. It  would  make  the  "National"' 
more  National,  and  its  member- 
ship could  be  made  to  include  every 
decent  and  fairminded  man  in  the 
profession.  That  is  a  matter  for 
future  action.  'Jlie  important  thing 
for  the  immediate  present  is  lor  each 
and  every  photographer  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
creative  a  1  ertising  that  is  ttOW  being 
done  on  their  behalf.  The  seed  is  being 
sown  that  can  onl>'  be  germinated  in 
your  studio.  • '  There  is  a  studio  ui  }  our 
town"  is  being  read  by  the  people  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  Why  not 
make  it  your  studio?  It  will  pay  you 
to  do  good  advertising  now  as  it  never 
did  before.  There  are  people  going 
about  with  money  in  their  pockets  who 
are  looking  for  that  studio.  Couple 
up  your  local  advertising  with  the 
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national  advertising  and  got  the  bene-  sums  are  spent  on  automobiles,  pianos 

fit  of  the  increased  demand  that  must  and  graphophoncs  every  year  in  this 

foHow  good  advertising.  country?   You  will  find  the  answer 

Why  is  there  so  little  money  spent  in  the  advertising  ])ages  of  any  national 

on  photographs  while  sudi  fabulous  popular  magazine. 


THE  SMTURDMY 


Those  old  Daguerreotypes  of 
g^ndfather  and  grandmother  and 

Aunt  Mary  and  then  tlie  quaint 
pictures  of  father  and  mother 
taken  just  after  the  war — money 
couldn't  buy  them  from  j^0ir. 

Are  you  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  future  generations  would 
cherish  just  such  pictures  of  you? 


There'* s  a  photographer  in  your  to-jcn. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company^  Rochester,  N*  Y. 


An  adverUsement  in  the  Saturday  Eoening  Fast  with  a  circulation  of  1,735,1000. 
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WHEN  ARE  PRIZES  NOT  FRIZES? 


We  are  prompted  to  ask  the  above 
question  as  a  result  of  a  demonstration 
we  wilnessed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  a 
photographic  club.  Four  silver  cups 
had  been  offered  in  competition  for 
the  four  best  sets  of  prints  in  four 
classes. 

The  judges  invited  to  make  the 
awards  were  two  photographers  of 
national  rank  and  tborou^y  well 
equipped  for  their  work.  The  entries 
were  few  in  number  and  below  the 
average  in  quality. 

The  judges  evidently  had  the  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  a  prize  is:  *'That 
which  is  offered  or  won  as  an  honor 
and  reward  for  excellence  or  success, 
as  in  a  contest,  exhibition,  or  com- 
petitive trial,"  and  as  the  entries  in 
two  classes  out  of  four  showed  neither 
excellence  nor  success  they  made  no 
award  in  these  two  classes. 

When  thh  derision  was  announced 
trouble  began.  The  losers  seemed  to 
be  unanimous  in  their  objections  to 
such  a  decision.   They  argued  loud 


and  long  that  as  four  prizes  had  been 
offered  four  prizes  should  be  awarded, 
and  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept prizes  for  work  that  competent 
judges  had  found  to  be  unworthy  of 
a  prize.  That  the  cup,  medal,  or  di 
ploma  is  only  the  evidence  of  an  honor 
conferred  for  merit  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  these  pot-hunters. 
They  were  out  for  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  prize,  and  were  quite  prepared 
to  take  home  and  exhibit  in  their 
studios  a  prize  awarded  them  because 
their  work  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  the 
other  fellow's. 

Chibs  arranging  competitions  and 
offering  prizes  would  do  well  to  make 
it  clear  that  prizes  are  not  offered 
simply  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  but  are 
intmded  to  develop  and  bring  out  the 
best  work  a  man  is  capable  of,  and 
that  judges  must  be  free  to  award  or 
withhold.  It  is  an  insult  to  a  judge's 
intelligence  to  ask  him  to  award  a 
prize  to  work  that  is  obviously  below 
the  average  of  everyday  work. 


THE  CHILD  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  R.  H.  SCHUMACHER 


HAND-ii\-HANL>  with  the  advance  of 
science  we  witness  a  constant  unfold- 
ing of  new  possibilities  in  the  realm  of 
photo<;raphy.  It  is,  above  all.  thanks 
to  the  untirinj^  efforts  of  the  amateur, 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  scientist 
are  being  utilized  by  the  experi- 
mentalist, to  produce  those  new  and 
rharacteri>tir  methods  of  representa- 
tion, the  scii'iititic  and  educational 
value  of  which  are  incontrovertible. 

At  the  present  day  more  and  more 
use  is  undoubtedly  being  made  of 
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these  modern  methods  of  illustration, 
in  conjunction  with  the  newest  pro* 
cesses  in   devdo|Hng;  and   for  this 

there  exists  no  more  suitable  field  of 
study  than  that  furnished  by  the  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  childhood. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
amateurs  still  shrink  from  under- 
taking rhild-pht)tograi>hy  is  to  be 
attributed  to  an  cxa<;<^erated  idea  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  tins, 
work,  rather  than  to  a  lade  of  interest 
in  the  subject  itself.  Nevertheless,  in 
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spite  of  occasional  happy  rc-^ults  pro- 
duced in  tliis  line,  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  in  order  to  ensure  success, 
that  cameras  be  supplied  with  the  best 
optical  and  mechanit  al  iMiiiipment. 

A  disturbing  back,<jround  frequently 
suliices  to  discourage  the  photographer 
from  undertaking  a  picture;  lor  this 
reason  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
a  good  photograph  can  be  obtained 
even  without  an  arti>tic  background. 
Moreover,  it  ^houl(l  he  borne  in  mind 
that  a  picture  lurnished  with  such  an 
artistic  background,  even  though  po- 
sessing  superior  technical  accuracy, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the 
elimination  of  the  natural  surround- 
ings. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  photo- 
gr^h  of  a  child  amid  its  natural 
surroundings  be  produced  without  the 
help  of  an  artistic  background,  the 
photographer  herein  achieves  what 
may  be  termed  perfection  of  expression. 
But  if  an  open-air  picture  devoid  of 
any  such  background  be  desired,  the 
pictorial  effect  of  the  natural  })ack- 
ground  must  be  considered  in  its  re- 
lation to  llie  child.  For  this  purpose 
it  b  not  sufficient  to  test  the  nature 
of  the  ground  glass;  neither,  as  In  the 
case  of  landscape  photography,  should 
the  efTert  of  the  colors  be  the  only 
point  considered  in  order  to  avoid  the 
production  of  vague  outlines.  The 
more  closely  the  natural  background 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  child, 
the  more  complicated  will  the  photo- 
grajjh  become.  A  satisfactory'  method 
of  disassociating  the  child  from  its 
backgrounds  is,  however,  obtained  by 
means  of  reflection,  and  by  focussing 
the  litrht  strongly  on  the  child,  thus 
obtaining  a  background  of  dim  and 
uncertain  outlines. 

All  these  rules,  of  such  fundamental 
importance  for  studio  photography, 
should  be  equally  closely  adhered  to 
in  the  case  of  open-air  photography, 


if  the  object  desired  he  to  faithfully 
portray  the  essential  character  of  a 
child  in  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
camera  to  attain  this  ideal.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  true 
success  in  this  domain  is  a  product 
of  genius  ^and  for  that  reason  to  lay 
down  more  specific  directions  as  to 
methods  to  be  employed  were  both 
useless  and  impossible.  The  basis  of 
success  is  individual  treatment  of  the 
subject  and  patient  study  and  experi- 
meuL  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  This 
is  the  path  that  the  pioneer  artists  in 
photography  have  followed;  the  path 
that  every  artist  must  follow. 

He  who  would  attain  success  as  a 
photographer  of  children  must  possess 
the  power  of  seeing  into  a  child's 
mind;  he  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  him,  and 
be,  in  short,  a  true  lover  of  children. 
The  various  methods  by  which  a 
stranger  can  win  a  child's  confidence 
are  well  known.  I  may  say  that  there 
are  certain  definite  rules  to  be  0I) 
served  and  adaple<l  to  the  individual 
circumstances,  all  of  which  are  amply 
elucidated  in  the  special  literature 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

A  friendly  word — a  song,  or  simply 
musical  sounds,  repeated  at  intervals 

those  are  some  of  the  commonest 
methods  employed.  And  when  the 
artist  perceives  the  child's  face  light 
up  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  or 
express  an  attitude  of  intense  mental 
concentration,  he  knows  that  the 
moment  of  psychological  interest  has 
arrived.  But  all  the  patience  and 
effort  in  the  world  will  not  suffice  of 
themselves  to  produce  the  desired 
result ;  the  artist  must  be  well  trained 
to  read  into  the  mind  of  a  child,  and 
must  possess  a  considerable  power  of 
suggestion.  Above  all  he  must  succeed 
in  gaining  the  child's  confidence.  Only 
when  this  is  attained  will  he  have 
entirely  mastered  his  subject;  and  he 
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will  succeed  in  reproducing  the  Ufej 
feding,  character— nay,  that  funda- 
mental, palpitating  element  itself  which 
constitutes  the  inmost  individuality  of 

the  child. 

How  manifold  are  the  opportunities 
of  study  presented  him  I  The  child  in 
its  mother's  arms,  in  the  cradle,  at 
play  in  the  grass  indeed,  at  all  play 
which  transplants  the  child  into  the 
wonder  world.  There  is  a  dtxp  mean- 
ing underlying  children's  play;  and  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  in 
reality  children  do  not  play  at  all. 
So  completely  do  they  enter  into  the 
subject  of  their  thoughts,  he  it  a  doll, 
a  flower,  a  bird;  be  it  suggested  by 
sound  or  light  or  any  other  agent — 
that  the\  ne\  er  fail  to  prcser\'C  the 
reality  t)f  the  situation.  This  fact  in 
child-life  it  is  which  should  supply  the 
basis  for  the  operations  of  an  observant 
and  discriminating  photographer.  It 
wiU  supply  him  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, provided  he  set?  to  work  simply; 
for  a  good  pose  is  by  no  means  the 
guarantee  of  a  successful  picture. 
The  artbt,  too,  must  preserve  his 
own  individuality,  while  yet  guarding 
acrain^t  rep;idity  and  solemnity  of 
manner,  both  of  which  cjualities  may  be 
useful  in  the  photography  of  adults 
but  are  out  of  place  here.  He  must 
beware  of  the  mistake  of  treating  the 
child  as  a  ^^rown-iip  person  in  minia- 
ture, and  constantly  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  child  Lives  apart  in  a 
world  of  his  own.  His  thoughts  yet 
dwell  in  the  world  of  miracle  whence 
he  himself  came,  and  the  imprint  of 
which  he  bears  in  his  own  person- 
ality. 

At  the  present  day  the  want  is 

keenly  felt  of  faithful  photographs 
illustrative  of  "the  child's  love  of  life." 
There  are  plenty  of  detailed  representa- 
tions of  various  aspects  of  child-study; 
unfortunately,  however,  these,  espe- 
cially when  found  in  contemporary 
journalistic  and  periodic  literature, 


too  often  depict  the  Uttle  human 
animal  instead  of  emphasizing  the  soft 
and  appealing  aspect  of  the  child- 
nature.   In  other  words,  they  proceed 

on  the  false  educational  principle  of 
attempting  to  explain  their  weak- 
nesses and  faults,  nay  even  of  de- 
fending and  glorifying  them. 

I  wish,  however,  to  except  a  series 
of  photographs  which  depict  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally simple  and  pleasing  manner 
the  life  and  activities  of  childhood,  and 
the  awakening  of  the  human  soul.  I 
have  in  mind  the  work  of  0.  Fletsch, 
wliich  is  to  be  found  in  cver\'  home  in 
(jermany.  It  consists  ol  about  400 
pictures  of  child-life,  and  should  be 
recommended  as  a  help  for  every 
artist  occulted  f^th  the  study  of  chil- 
dren, above  all  for  such  as  treat  of  the 
subject  in  series  of  pictures. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  other 
series  of  stmilar  studies,  and  in  many 
cases  the  power  of  interpretation  and 
the  methods  of  representation  therein 
("xcmplified  would  merit  publication 
and  elucidation  in  book  form.  Of 
these  the  best  and  most  universally 
known  is  undoubtedly  the  series  pub- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  rin>to- 
Secession  and  editor  of  Camera  Work. 
It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Alfred  Stieglits  has  declined  to 
issue  a  new  edition  of  this  series,  a 
small  part  of  which  was  published  cdsc- 
where  some  ten  years  ajjo.  .\  charniin*: 
photograph  of  his  little  daughter  is, 
however  available,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  it. 

How  wide  is  the  ranpje  of  su.2:gcstions 
furnished  b\-  the  nursery  alone  both 
for  the  amateur  and  the  professional! 
Could  any  parents  desire  a  larger 
ildd  for  intercourse  with  their  children, 
in  which  to  occupy  them,  to  piiide 
their  tastes  and  develop  those  traits 
which  are  essential  for  the  shaping  of 
character? 

Might  not  a  series  of  pictures  en- 
titled ''The  Child  in  the  Sick>room" 
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>erve  to  check  or  curb  some  native 
tendency  to  insubt)rilination  or  wil- 
fulness? Might  il  not  even  rekindle 
in  a  child's  soul  a  love  that  was  lost, 
or  lend  a  last  partinti  glow  tO  the 
cheerlessness  of  old  age? 

Man  is  bound  by  an  infinite  chain 
to  the  past  oi  his  race  and  of  his  own 
existence;  and  in  this  chain  the  child 
(omts  the  link  that  connects  the  post 
with  the  future.  He  who  would  rise 
on  wings  of  faith  to  free  himself  from 
the  trammels  of  the  |)a-t  and  to  ereate 
new  forms  of  life  will  gain  >lrenglh  to 
ascend  only  from  his  knowledge  of 
what  lies  behind  him.  He  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  our  idea  of  reality 


is  foroifjn  to  a  child,  whose  own  reality 
on  the  other  hand  ( ()rres])()nds  to  the 
visions  of  our  imagination;  for  the 
child  is  the  greatest  mystery  of  all 
and  embodies  all  other  mysteries. 

"Cnnsidcr  the  lilies  of  the  field." 
Tliis  might  justly  be  the  "motiv"  of 
the  artist  in  child  photography.  Let 
him  consider  the  child  as  he  considers 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  as  he  considers 
spring  itself  when  he  would  understand 
and  enjoy  it. 

This  work  refjuires  no  astral  or  psy- 
chological background.  For  freedom 
and  simplicity  alone  may  recognize 
true  innocence,  that  strong,  creative 
force  in  the  economy  of  nature. 


AN  IMPROVED  PLATE  WASHER 

BY  A.  E.  SWOYfiK 


The  ordinary  plate  washer  supplied 
commercially  has  two  defects — it  soaks 
the  plate  rather  than  washes  it,  and  the 
current  of  entering  water  flows  from 
the  bottom  up.  Since  hypo  solution  is 
heavier  than  water,  it  naturally  sinks 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  is 
carried  back  over  the  plates  by  the 
action  of  the  water  flowing  as  men- 
tioned above. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  these 
diriiculties,  the  writer  has  designed 
the  washer  shown  in  the  accompanying 
sketch.  This  consists  of  a  more  or  less 
waterproof  box  arranged  to  stand  at  an 
angle,  so  that  one  end  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  other.  In  this  box  arc 
hxed  the  plate  supports,  which  are 
Staggered  as  shown.  An  entry  pipe  H 
b  provided  for  attachment  to  any 
faucet,  the  f^ow  of  water  being  regu- 
lated by  the  turn  cock  /''.  If  desired, 
the  hinged  cover  C  may  be  added  in 
order  to  protect  the  negative,  as  well 
as  to  enable  one  to  use  a  comparatively 
low  water  pressure. 


No  special  dimensions  may  be  ad- 
hered to  in  making  this  box,  bat  the 
cross  pieces  should  be  made  large 
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enough  to  accomodate  the  largest-sized 
plate  to  be  used;  then  piates  of  any 
and  all  sizes  up  to  this  may  be  washed 
at  the  same  time  without  making  any 

adjustment  whatever.  In  jj^eneral,  the 
l^rcssure  of  the  water  will  be  siilTicient 
to  hold  the  plates  in  position;  if  abso- 
lute security  is  desired  a  cleat  should 
be  nailed  one^th  of  an  inch  in  front 
of  each  cross  piece  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it 
along  the  side — the  resulting  L-shaped 
slide  will  hold  any  size  of  plate  rigidly. 

Any  desired  water  pressure  may  be 
maintained,  if  the  box  is  provided  witli 
the  cover  shown,  by  adjusting  the 
faucet  from  which  the  water  is  taken; 


If  the  pressure  on  the  mains  is  insuf- 
ficient to  raise  the  water  in  the  box 
to  a  high  enough  level  to  cover  the 
tops  of  the  plates,  it  is  only  neces- 
sar>'  to  shut  off  the  turn  cock  P  a 
trifle. 

The  advantages  of  this  t\pe  of 
washer,  in  addition  to  its  ability  to 
take  different  sizes  of  plates  without 

adjustment,  are  that  the  plates  are 
in  a  constant  current  of  running  water 
whose  action  tends  to  remove  any  grit 
which  may  be  upon  the  surface  of  the 
film  and  that,  owing  to  this  constant 
supply,  it  allows  of  thorough  washing 
in  about  one  half  the  time  required 
by  the  old  method. 


"THE  IKTERPKETATION  OF  THE  NEGATIVE" 

BY  CHASIES  TXTTSCOTT 


(The  following  interesting  and  able 
paper  was  read  Im  fore  the  Professional 
Photographers  society  of  New  York 
at  their  recent  annual  convention, 
Mr.  Truscott  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  an  expert,  and  he  suggests  some 
thoughts  that  must  command  the 
attention  and  respect  of  ever>'  pro- 
fessional photographer  who  believes 
in  bimsdf  and  his  profession. — ^Eds. 
W.  P.  MJ 

Photography  consists  largely  of  a 
number  of  operations  of  exceeding 
nicety,  each  of  which  should  be 
checked  at  the  psychological  moment. 
This  requires  both  dear  perception 
and  ripe  experience. 

The  first  prerequisite  is,  of  course, 
the  alnHty  to  see  not  only  what  we  are 
looking  at  (and  none  of  us  can  see 
more  than  a  fraction  of  that\  but  also 
how  best  to  interpret  it  photograph- 
ically and  perhaps  pictorially.  Jhis 
requires  not  only  good  eyesight,  but 


also  an  ability  to  see  with  the  mind's 

eye — imagination. 

Eyesight  is  a  very  interesting  study. 
No  two  people  see  alike.  Looking  at 
the  same  object,  one  sees  color,  another 
sees  light  and  shade,  another  sees 
form,  and  yet  another  has  the  faculty 
of  seeing  pictures  everj-where.  This 
difference  is  partly  due  to  personal 
equation;  it  is  also  largely  a  matter  of 
training.  For  instance,  the  educated 
or  trained  eye  of  the  Indian,  the  fron- 
tiersman, the  sailor,  the  microscopist. 
the  astronomer,  and  the  artist  sees 
much  that  is  invisible  to  others. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  cuiious 
acquisition  in  eyesight.  This  may 
be  called  the  photographic  eye  —  the 
faculty  of  correctly  appraising  a  nega- 
tive. It  is  a  long  time  since  some  of 
us  had  to  proof  a  negative  to  test  its 
printing  quality.  This  faculty  cannot 
be  transferred  by  purchase  of  good- 
will or  conferred  as  a  legacy.  It  i»  a 
marvellous  power,  the  power  to  read 
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correctly  and  translate  in  ihe  form  oi 
a  mental  positive  the  potential  possi- 
bilities of  the  negative.  Looking  at 
the  negative,  we  see  not  the  negative 
but  the  positive.  When  showing  a 
negative  to  a  customer  our  attention 
is  often  called  to  the  fact  that  the  face 
b  dark  and  the  hair  is  light,  which 
startles  us,  and  we  have  to  look  to  see 
if  this  is  really  so.  The  photographer 
ha?  jrradually  become  j^'fted  with  a 
surl  of  st.(  <ind  siijht,  and  is  thus  able, 
when  looking  at  the  negative,  to  see 
the  finished  print  before  him.  The 
negati\  e.  however  beautiful  to  the  eye 
of  thi-  photoLjrajjhcr,  must  nevertheless 
be  intt  rprc  tcd  in  positive  terms  to  be- 
come intelligible  to  the  laity.  The 
negative  may  be  compared  to  the 
engraved  plate.  It  is  the  mould  from 
which  a  casting  may  at  any  time  be 
made  and  multiplied. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the 
ebb  and  flow  in  photographers"  taste 
from  time  to  time,  as  shown  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  negative.  In  the 
enrly  albumin  days  wet  plate  ne<iatives 
were  made  very  contrastv.  tin-  jnililic 
demanding  t'clear" — mcaiiuiii  thereby 
excessively  strong  —  photographs. 
Gradually,  as  the  public  taste  im- 
proved, this  gave  place  to  brilliant 
soft  efTect<5.  Then  came  gelatino- 
chloride,  with  its  still  greater  possi- 
bilities of  vigor,  when  suddenly,  with 
the  advent  of  platinum,  the  pendulum 
swings  back  to  the  other  extreme. 
High-price  photographers  abandoned 
heavy  panelled  cards  and  introduced 
platinum  prints  in  folders,  and  weak, 
smoky,  gray  prints  were  turned  out 
and  the  public  induced  to  accept 
them,  because  of  their  artistic  merit. 

Photo|:raphers  coulil  not  interpret 
their  negatives  in  this  nitdiuni  in 
\igorous  notes,  therefore  the  public 
were  beguiled  into  admiring  the  soft> 
ness  of  platinum.  A  great  compass, 
being  no  longer  possible,  was  supposed 


to  he  no  lonsjcr  th-irable.  \f  \  crtheless 
many  beautiful  photographs  have  been 
made  and  are  being  made  in  platinum, 
andIshallbesorr\  to  >(  c  it  abandoned. 
It  is  a  medium  that  should  not  be  cast 
aside,  because  it  has  its  uses  and  its 
beauties  and  will  interpret  some  nega- 
tives and  produce  some  effects  better 
periiaps  than  any  other  medium. 

In  considering  the  number  of  tones 
in  which  a  negative  should  be  inter- 
preteti,  manifestly  the  subject  de- 
picted should  influence  the  choice;  for 
instance,  "a  gray,  foggy  morning"  will 
not  need  many  tones  to  render  it, 
whereas  a  heavy  f(tliafje  scene,  with 
bright  sunlight  shinini^  at  an  an^le  to 
give  long  shadows,  will  require  the 
darkest  pigment  your  i>alette  affords 
and  then  fall  far  short  of  the  depth 
required,  because  in  the  landscape 
you  have  dark  ol)jcrts  where  no  sun 
and  little  light  illuminates  it.  and 
white  objects  in  bright  sunlight,  thus 
giving  ten  times  the  brilliancy  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  in  any  photograph 
or  painting.  Many  persons  of  artistic 
taste  seem  to  be  incapable  of  enjo>  ing 
a  modern  photograi>li  if  made  in  more 
than  three  tones,  and  yet  they  strongly 
admire  a  vigorous  Daguerreotype  or 
a  steel  engraving,  and  there  are  others 
who  cannot  tolerate  a  soft,  dreamy 
photograph;  but  art  is  many  sided, 
and  we  do  well  to  keep  the  windows  of 
our  soul  open,  to  cultivate  the  ability 
to  enjoy  beautiful  photographs  or 
paintings  whether  interpreted  in  three 
tones  or  thirty. 

Some  photographers  seem  better 
able  to  conceive  than  to  execute  — 
others  have  better  executive  talent 
than  abiHty  to  plan  and  devise  the 
work ;  but  none  of  us  are  able  to  quite 
interpret  up  to  our  ideal,  else  our  ideal 
would  not  be  very  lofty. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  surfaces. 

A  dead  surface,  as  you  know,  is  a 
bad  reflector,  but  a  good  absorber. 
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Give  a  surface  a  lustre,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  you  do  this,  while  you 
slightly  lower  the  radiating  power  of 
white,  you  immensely  imrease  the 
brilliancy  of  all  colors,  incliulinc  black. 
This  is  why  black  and  colored  silks 
are  so  much  more  rich  and  deep  than 
cotton  fabrics.  An  artist  paints  a 
painting  in  oil:  The  oil  in  his  color 
gradually  sinks  into  his  canvas.  What 
is  the  effect?  The  black  becomes  gray 
the  detail  in  the  shadows  is  lost;  but 
when  he  gives  it  a  coat  of  oO  or  varnish 
the  former  depth  and  richness  are 
restored. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  photograph. 
If  you  wish  a  dead  surface  you  must 
contmt  yourself  with  less  contrast, 
and  in  proportion  as  you  increase  the 
lustre  of  your  surface,  so  you  increase 
the  possibility  of  more  transparent 
shadows  and  more  vigor  in  your  prints. 

Some  printing  processes  are  capable 
of  furnishing  a  very  limited  range  of 
values,  such  as  salted  plain  paper  and 
platinum,  and  arc  therefore  incapable 
of  translating  very  strong  contrasts, 
like  gelatino-  and  coUodio-diloride 
printing-out  pipers,  which  will  give 
very  intense  blacks  as  are  also  the 
direct  positives.  Daguerreotypes,  am- 
brotj-pes,  and  tintypes. 

Intermediate  between  these  we  have 
albumen  paper,  matt  coUodio-chloride, 
bromides,  and  gaslijjht  papers. 

Photography  has  never  been  richer 
in  printing  processes  than  it  is  today. 
When  introduced  they  all  made  great 
pretensions  to  permanence,  but  how 
few  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  How- 
ever, although  not  permanent,  many 
of  them  have  their  uses,  for  proofing, 
for  reproduction  in  halftone,  for  ad- 
vertising, and  other  temporary  pur- 
poses. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  age  of 
gaslight  papers,  and  everything  seems 
to  be  giving  place  to  these  rapidly 
made  prints.    Every  kind  of  photo- 


graph is  printed  in  this  medium  from 
the  postal  card  to  the  most  costly 
photograph.  Of  course  we  are  assured 
of  their  permanency,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  ne  era  five  with  its  fifty 
times  heavier  deposit  is  durable,  there- 
fore, every  thing  developed  with  M.H. 
is  permanent.  But  time,  the  great 
innovator,  will  probably  tell  a  different 
stor}'.  because  one  is  on  glass  and  the 
other  on  paper.  Also  because  it  seems 
to  be  physically  impossible  to  entirely 
free  paper  of  certain  chemicals — silver 
prints  from  h>posuIphite  of  soda  and 
platinum  paper  from  iron. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
permanency  of  silver  prints,  prints  on 
albumeniased  paper,  when  carefully 
made,  seem  to  be  more  trustworthy 
than  any  made  on  gelatino-  or  collodio- 
chloride,  no  matter  what  misleading 
and  confusing  trade  names  they  may 
bear. 

Photographers  who  furnish  photo- 
graphs at  low  prices  should  not  be 
expected  to  supply  work  possessing 
great  lasting  quaUties;  but  when  the 
very  highest  prices  are  paid,  for  what 
is  called  the  highest  grade  of  photog- 
raphy, and  also  when  family  heir- 
looms, relics,  photographs  of  deceased 
loved  ones,  and  historical  records  are 
desired,  a  guarantee  of  the  very 
highest  durability  should  be  given 
and  expected. 

Permanency  is,  of  course,  a  relative 
term,  nothing  being  absolutely  per- 
manent. Every  sutetance  is  subject 
to  change  and  decay;  but  no  photo- 
f3:rapli.  it  seems  to  the  writer,  should 
be  called  permanent  which  has  little 
prospect  of  lasting  at  least  a  hundred 
years.  Then,  again,  there  are  diff^ent 
kinds  of.  permanency.  Some  things 
are  fairly  permanent  when  preserv-ed  in 
a  glass  case,  as  it  were.  The  platinum 
print,  for  instance,  is  classed  among 
the  permanent  photographs,  notlung 
being  more  permanent  than  platmum 
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black;  but,  unfortunately,  the  paper 
after  the  iron  has  been  rcinuveJ 
little  other  than  blotting-paper,  the 
sue  being  entirely  dissolved  out.  The 
consequence  is,  that.  unlc>>  the  print  i> 
preserved  in  a  passepartout,  dust  and 
dirt  will  gradually  destroy  the  image  by 
begriming  and  facing  so  as  to  ruin 
it,  the  paper  being  too  tender  to  stand 
cleaning  with  a  wet  sponge. 

The  only  photo|iraphs  that  can  be 
truly  called  i)crniaiRnt  are  the  Da- 
guerreot)pes,  the  anibrotype,  the 
tintype,  and  genuine  pigment  prints. 
Th^  are  all  on  a  basis  above  suspicion. 
By  <;cnuinc  pifrment  print  I  would 
irn  liidf  l)()th  carbon  and  jriim  ])rint>. 
but  would  not  include  any  pigment 
print  developed  on  a  bleadieid-out 
silver  print,  whether  it  be  called  ozo- 
brome.  bromoil,  or  bromo-scltzfr. 

The  most  durable  of  all  phoioi^raphs 
is  either  a  ceramic  or  an  insoluble 
carbon  transfer  on  ivory,  neither  of 
which  requires  a  glass  for  protection. 
They  can  be  cleaned  with  hot  or  cold 
water  whenever  necessary,  and  the 
support  being  far  more  durable  than 
paper  or  canvas,  the  photograph  is  as 
lasting  as  the  ivory,  and  w^ded  to  it, 
as  it  were,  so  as  to  become  part  of  its 
ver}'  substance,  as  the  ceramic  photo- 
irraph  is  fused  into  the  substance  o£ 
the  porcelain. 

The  photographar  whos^  only  aim 
is  commercial  success  will  care  little 
for  his  reputation  except  >o  far  as  it 
affects  his  business.  The  best  biosr- 
raphy  of  a  man  is  said  to  be  his  work, 
and  the  conscientious  photographer 
who  bestows  much  loving  care  on  his 
work  elects  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Many  photographers  claim  that  the 
postcard  photograph  is  ruining  their 
business  and  to  a  certain  extent  is 
taking  the  place  of  high-grade  work. 

If  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  high-dass  photographer  is  unwise 


and  even  suicidal  in  interpreting  his 
uegalives  in  the  same  medium  as  the 
postcard.  It  is  humiliating  to  have 
to  admit  that  the  high-priced  photo- 
graph and  the  i)ostcard  are  both  made 
of  the  same  easily  worked  material. 
A  furniture  designer  would  not  execute 
an  order  for  especially  designed,  costly 
hand-carved  furniture  in  poplar  or 
some  other  easily  worked  wood.  A 
sculptor  would  not  execute  a  portrait 
bust  in  plaster  in  preference  to  marble 
or  bronze.  Our  patrons  have  a  right 
to  demand  not  only  a  work  of  art  but 
that  it  be  fashioned  in  some  durable 
material,  above  suspicion. 

The  carbon  process  is  the  most 
beautiful,  permanent,  artistic,  and 
plastic  of  all  the  printing  processes. 
It  is  the  only  photographic  process 
incapable  of  solarization  and  of  re- 
versal. There  seems  to  be  no  limit — 
at  least  1  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one — ^to  its  wonderful  capacity  for 
registering  tones  of  rare  delicacy  and 
subtlety,  no  other  medium  being 
known  at  this  time  capable  of  record- 
ing with  regularity  and  precision  from 
the  faintest  visible  tint  to  the  deepest 
shadow.  In  proof  of  which  I  will  show 
you  a  negative  in  India  ink  which  I 
made  more  than  thirty  years  apo,  con- 
taining four  hundred  and  l"ort\-  tints, 
and  having  such  a  wonderful  range  it 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other 
process.  If  carbon  could  be  i  le 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  us*-  i  ;lie 
camera  it  would  supplant  both  the 
dry  and  wet  plate.  The  carbon 
process  remains  in  the  same  stage  of 
development  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
Not  a  single  improvement  has  been 
introduced  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  material,  nor  will  they  listen  to 
any  suggestion  of  change  to  adapt  the 
material  to  this  climate.  The  waxed 
temporar>'  support  should  have  been 
long  ago  abandoned  and  a  temporary 
support  introduced  free   from  wax 
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and  its  uncertainty  which  will  hold  the 
image  under  all  conditions  until  as- 
sisted to  part  company.  Sudi  a  sup- 
port the  writer  makes  and  uses  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

If  the  careful  research  and  pains- 
taking, earnest  photographic  endeavor 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  carbon 
process  which  has  been  expended  on 
other  procpssps  it  would  have  been 
reduced  to  scientihc  accuracy  long  ago. 
The  writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
as  he  has  accomplished  this  deader- 
atum.  Wc  hear  so  much  of  the 
*' bother"  of  carbon.  What  about  the 
bother  and  uncertainty  of  Ozobrome, 
said  to  be  simpler?  It  has  twice  as 
many  processes,  requires  three  times 
longer  manipulation,  &ttd  is  ten  times 
more  uncertain.  Carbon  is  said  to  be 
too  slow;  yet  some  photographers 
work  gum,  which  is  fifty  times  slower. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  good  prints  have 
been  and  are  being  made  in  this 
medium,  it  being  a  great  favorite  with 
the  pittorialist.  Personally  1  have 
never  yet  seen  anything  done  in  gum 
which  could  not  have  been  betfer  done 
in  carbon,  and  with  infinitely  less 
labor. 

I  do  not  consider  any  pigment 
process  perfect  in  which  the  super- 
fluous pigment  is  removed  from  the  side 
printed  on,  or  which  is  on  a  support 
which  has  l>een  subjected  to  chemical 
treatment. 

The  carbon  process  is  unique  in 
that  the  light  both  makes  and  fixes 
the  image;  in  fact,  it  forms  the  image 
by  fixing  it.  The  simon-pure  image 
of  imperishable  paint  is  transferred 
(glued)  to  the  simon-pure  support 
which  no  chemicals  have  tainted.  It 
is  also  unique  in  that  it  is  developed 
downward,  not  upward;  that  is  to 
say,  the  developer  lightens  instead  of 
darkens  the  image.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  call  it  clearing  than 
developing;  because  no  forming  of  the 


image  takes  place,  simply  the  washing 
away  of  extraneous  unfixed  material. 

The  single-transfer  carbon  process 
is  considered  both  more  simple  and 
certain  than  the  doulilc-transfer,  and 
so  it  is.  when  working  the  old  way  with 
the  old  material;  but  recent  improve- 
ments have  reversed  all  this  and  made 
double-transfer  preferable  in  every 
way,  the  second  transfer  being  simply 
mounting  the  trimmed  print  face 
down  on  cardboard,  canvas,  Japanese 
vellum,  or  ivory  supports  (supports 
which  are  not  avaUable  for  single- 
transfer),  and  they  require  no  further 
mounting,  being  perfectly  flat  and  with 
any  desired  margin. 

Again,  dispensing  with  the  treacher- 
ous waxed  temporarj^  support  permits 
of  artist  work  on  the  finished  print  not 
possible  on  a  film  of  wax,  and  lliis  wax 
cannot  be  removed.  With  this  new 
temporary  support  any  amount  of 
artist  work  in  monochrome  or  color 
can  be  done  before  the  final  transfer, 
when  the  image  will  be  above  the  work 
and  give  a  perfectly  clean  and  homo- 
geneous effect. 

This  medium  of  interpretation  may 
be  called  carbon  de  luxe,  being  the  mo?t 
elegant  and  facile  process  known  in 
which  to  translate  the  values  of  any 
negative,  and  at  the  same  time  g^ives  a 
more  powerful  means  of  artistic  ex- 
pression than  any  other  known  print- 
ing process. 

In  pigment  printing  we  have  not 
only  the  power  of  producing  any  degree 
of  deadness  and  any  degree  of  gloss, 
but  wc  can  make  the  whites  dead  and 
give  the  shadows  an  increasing  degree 
of  gloss  in  proportion  to  their  depth, 
thus  giving  variations  of  surface  that 
are  very  effective  and  pleasing,  and 
obtainable  by  no  other  process. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  I  The  contention  that  the  post- 
card is  ruining  the  business,  is  analo- 
gous to  the  complaint  of  the  coaching 
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profession  when  steam  locomotives 
played  havoc  with  their  business. 
Tank  development,   repeating  and 

multiplying  backs,  the  improvements 
in  developing;  papers,  which  lend 
themselves  to  ihe  use  of  automatic 
developing  machines,  arc  revolution- 
izmg  the  profession,  automatic  ma- 
chinery maiung  it  possibh  to  {>roduce 
cabinets  :it  Si.cc  per  hundred.  These 
photographs  are  iniproxiii^  in  (iualil\' 
every  day,  and  prices  will  be  quoted 
by  the  hundred  instead  of  by  the 
dozen— from  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  hun- 
dred will  probably  be  the  prevailing 
price  for  machine-made  cabinet  por- 
trait photographs. 

WTiat  does  it  all  portend?  A  revo- 
lution! It  means  not  only  tliat  the 
tintype  is  knocked  out  of  commission, 
but  also  that  the  S3.00  to  $5.00  per 
do^en  photographer  must  adjust  him- 
self to  these  new  laetors  or  find  a  new 
vocation.  The  ping-pong  and  post- 
card have  come  to  stay,  although  the 
printed  back  may  be  omitted  and 
more  or  less  margin  given  at  ad\  anced 
prices;  but  the  day  for  large  prices, 
because  of  special  moimts  and  multiple 
underlays,  is  gone.  Tipped-on  prints 
give  a  cheap,  insecure,  incomplete, 
unfinished  appearance.  The  writer 
has  known  photographers  who  have 
ruled  against  the  dry  plate,  the  ready- 
sensitive  paper,  the  amateur,  the 
kodak,  and  the  postcard,  instead  of 
accepting  the  inevitable  and  moving 
ydxh  or  in  the  van  of  progress. 

Is  the  high-price  photographer  then, 
like  Othello,  to  "ftud  his  occupation 
gone?"  By  no  means.  The  ready- 
made  clothing  vender  has  not  driven 
the  custom-made  tailor  out  of  busi- 
ness; wood-carving  macliinery  has 
driven  all  but  the  very  best  hand 
craftsmen  out  of  the  business;  photo- 
engraving has  placed  havoc  with  the 
wood-engraver,  and  photogravures  with 
the  steel-engraver  and  etcher,  and 


yet  there  is  still  room  at  the  top  for 
those  of  exceptional  skill.  We  are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  outlook  for 

the  portrait  photographer  of  moderate 
ability  is  not  bright,  unless  he  takes 
up  machine-made  photography,  com- 
mercial, or  newspaper  work. 

Let  us  recognize  that  in  the  economy 
of  photography  there  is  a  place  for  the 
Brownie,  the  newspaper  photographer, 
the  amateur,  the  j)ing-pong  and  the 
postcard,  and  that  all  of  them  may 
bring  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  high- 
priced  photographer,  because  they 
may  contain  the  only  likeness  of  some- 
body's dear  one  who  is  no  more;  that 
while  an  8x10  bromide  enlargement 
may  be  had  for  50  cents  or  less,  and 
be  quite  satisfactory  in  its  way  and  fill 
its  purpose,  $15.00  or  $20.00  may  be 
charged  and  willingly  paid  for  one 
8  X  10  carbon  print  from  an  enlarged 
negative  and  may  be  made  well  worth 
the  price  charged. 

Prices  of  photographs  were  never 
so  low,  and  yet  high  prices  were  never 
more  willingly  paid.  I'or  example,  a 
customer  will  willingly  pay  lor  one 
doxea  5x7  carbon  prints  on  Japanese 
veUum  Irom  $35.00  to  $50.00.  A 
dozen  copies  from  the  original  nega- 
tive might  have  been  obtaineel  for 
$5.00,  but  the  reproductions  are  pre- 
ferred. A  curious  question  here  arises. 
Which  photographer's  name  should  be 
placed  on  the  reproductions:  The  name 
of  the  photographer  of  the  original 
negative  who  would  be  salistied  with 
S5.00  or  the  copyist  who  gets  $50.00? 

I  believe  the  day  will  come  when  the 
high-class  photographer  will  make  his 
charges  at  so  much  per  print,  perhaps 
from  S25.00  to  S500.00.  He  will 
probably  desire  a  preliminary  sitting 
to  study  his  sitter;  will  expose  three 
or  four  plates  at  another  sitting,  but 
requires  an  hour  or  more  for  that  pur- 
pose; desires  a  brief  sitting  for  the 
retoucher  and  one  or  more  sittings  for 
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the  finisher.  He  vdW  pay  his  operator 
a  high  salary,  his  printer  and  retoucher 
as  much  if  not  more,  and  his  finisher, 
being  a  capaMr  miniature  or  portrait 
painter,  will  be  his  highest-paid  assist- 
ant. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  call 
attention  to  the  claims  of  carbon  as 

an  interpri  tiT  of  negative  values,  as  an 
all\  to  the  liigh-grade  photographer  in 
making  his  work  distinctive,  unique, 
of  intrinsic  and  artistic  value,  and  a 
medium  of  expression  unquestionably 


superior  to  any  other — its  possibilities 
being  enormous  and  almost  unexplored 
and  uadevel<^)ed.  This  process,  with 
its  wonderful  possibilities,  can  never 
in  all  probability  be  utilized  for  auto- 
matic machine-made  photographs.  Do 
not  be  backward,  therefore,  in  giving 
your  patrons  not  only  the  best  that  b 
in  you,  but  the  best  that  your  pro- 
f('^'^if>n  affords.  Do  work  worthy  of 
yourscli  and  your  profession,  and  you 
will  be  recognized  as  a  master-hand 
craftsman  if  not  as  an  artist 


HANDS 


Ask  a  really  careful  photographer, 
and  he  will  generally  tell  you  that 
hands  are  the  most  troublesome  objects 
to  pose.  Feet  give  little  trouble,  com- 
pared with  hands,  for  here  the  question 
may  so  often  be  evaded.  Feet,  except 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  children,  are 
always  at  least  covered,  and  in  the  more 
pictorial  sex  of  sitters  the  shoes  them- 
selves are  hidden,  or  all  but  hidden,  by 
the  dress.  But  not  only  are  the  hands 
not  hidden;  they  are  often  an  essential 
part  of  the  beauty  of  a  person  or  a 
portrait;  and  the  rendering  of  them  is 
a  problem  which  must  be  honestly 
grappled  with.  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  that,  given  a  woman  with 
well-modelled  arms  and  hands,  and  in 
evening  dress,  the  satisfactory  posing 
of  the  hands  is  more  difficult  than  the 
obtaining  of  a  good  poise  and  expres- 
sion to  the  head  and  face.  1  do  believe, 
however,  that  to  attain  a  certain 
measure  of  success  becomes  easier 
every  year,  for  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  used  to  photography, 
as  we  on  our  sirle  are,  I  hope,  Ijecoming 
more  tat  tful  in  our  handling  of  them. 
For  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  past  has 
been  the  nervousness  of  the  sitter, 
produced  in  large  part  by  her  knowl- 


edge of  the  fact  that  the  camera  is  not 
lenient  toward  conventional  ideas  as 
to  the  size  of  hands  and  feet.  Thanks, 
I  suppose,  to  our  European  origin,  we 
look  for  small  size  in  the  extranities 
of  a  well-bred  person,  because  it  is  work 
which  makes  hands  and  feet  large, 
and  aristocracy  inclines  to  despise 
workers.  Painters — those  superior 
persons — have  always  been  apt  to 
work  to  conventional  and  flattering 
ideas,  rather  than  to  be  truthful,  and 
so  have  drawn  hands  smaller  than  fact 
would  warrant.  The  photographer, 
thanks  to  the  shortcoming  of  his  lens, 
has  always  tended,  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence  it  is  that  a  sitter 
so  often  complains,  and  sometimes 
with  justice,  that  "he  always  makes 
my  hands  so  big/' 

The  plan  has  often  been,  in  many 
studios  (including  my  own),  to  dod^e 
the  question  by  making  head  and 
shoulder  portraits.  But  not  only  is 
this  a  rather  cowardly  and  inartistic 
subterfuge;  it  is  a  bad  business  move, 
for  a  sitter  with  pretty  hands  will 
look  for  a  half  length  portrait,  and  if 
she  be  in  evening  dress  she  will  demand 
it — or  a  full-loigth.  It  is  possible 
to  let  the  sitter  do  her  own  (uncon- 
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scious)  posing,  but  it  is  also  possible 
to  tadJe  the  difficuitjr  boldly,  arrange 
a  beautiful  pose,  and  let  the  sitter  hold 

that  pose,  naturally  and  gracefully, 
until  the  exposure  is  made.  Many 
successful  examples  of  iliis  have  ap- 
peared in  former  issues  oi  the  Maga- 
ziKE,  notably  some  prints  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Schumacher,  which  I  have  studied 
atinin  and  again. 

Some  ^iltiTs  -  and  they  are  beroming 
more  numerous^forget  about  their 
hands,  and  pose  them  naturally. 
When  I  get  such  a  sitter  I  commence 
by  ostensibly  making  an  exposure  for 
the  head  only,  but  in  reaUty,  making 
a  half-length.  1  then  arrange  posed 
hands,  and  by  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion as  to  why  I  want  one  partly 
hidden,  why  I  want  the  hands  turned 
sideways,  etc.,  can  get  the  sitter  to  hold 
the  pose  naturally,  without  cither 
Itiisioii  or  limpness,  until  the  exposure 
is  made.  Nervous  people  sometimes 
severly  try  one's  patience;  for  the 
moment  they  arc  arranged  they  want 
to  pat  their  hair  or  rearrangi-  a  ribbon 
or  do  some  other  sUght  thing  which 
only  results  in  disarranging  the  pose. 
With  such  sitters  the  best  plan,  and 
one  which  generally  works,  is  to  put 
something  into  their  hands.  It  may 
be  a  bit  of  work,  a  paper,  a  fan,  or  a 
flower— anything  will  attain  the  pur- 
pose, but  it  must  be  something  suitable 
to  the  person  and  dress. 

In  regard  to  the  si/e  of  hands  there 
i^  much  more  variation.  T  think,  than 
in  the  size  of  laces,  bome  day,  per- 
haps, there  will  come  a  fashion  of 
trying  to  translate  the  character  in 
hands,  just  as  at  present,  a  certain 
<mir)i!nt  of  character  is  looked  for  in 
faces,  and  not  mere  prettiness.  At 
present  we  must  avoid  gi\'ing  too  much 
prominence  to  the  hands,  and  must 
keep  their  size  in  due  subjection. 
The  ^sitter  can  control  this  to  a  certain 
exltnt  })y  the  choice  of  her  dress. 
Hands  look  much  larger  in  contrast 


with  dark  material,  being  so  much 
more  conspicuous  than  when  resting 
on  some  light -colored  surface.  With 

painters  the  plan  often  is  to  tone  down 
the  hands  to  a  lower  key.  This  makes 
them  less  aggressive,  but  in  portraiture 
I  have  more  than  once  faced  the  com- 
plaint that  hands  were  washed  before 
visiting  the  studio;  the  toned-down 
hands  having  suggested  griminess  to 
the  sitter.  Hands,  or  one  hand,  may 
be  used  very  successfully  to  support 
the  head — ^in  atting  postures.  Almost 
any  dit^icult  hand  can  be  i  :(  ;iicd  this 
way  if  the  ed^e  or  the  inside  of  the 
hand  faces  the  camera.  B}  slightly 
altering  its  position,  or  by  turning 
the  head,  a  part  of. the  hand  can  be 
concealed,  and  the  various  possible 
arrangements  of  the  fingers  are  numer- 
ous-each person  adopting  his  or  he 
distinctive  one.  A  hand  turned  side- 
ways or  partly  sideways  to  the  camera 
is  a  good  way  of  di::>playing  a  well- 
formed  thumb  holding  a  pap>er.  The 
fingers  of  a  hand  are  usually  in  repose 
when  being  photographed,  but  the\- 
are  not  necessarily  arranged  with 
geometrical  precision.  One  may  be 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  other  in  a  half- 
closed  hand;  flexion  of  the  wrist  often 
improves  a  stifT-looking  hand.  There 
is  a  very  bad  pose  seen  sometimes  when 
a  full  face  is  taken  of  a  person  seated 
in  an  arm-chair.  The  sitter's  arm 
rests  along  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
the  hand  hangs  down  in  front,  as 
though  broken  at  the  swist.  Hands 
may  often  be  partly  hidden  in  the 
dress. 

The  real  first  cause  of  the  idea  of 
photographic  big  hands  is  surely  the 
studio  lenses  which  have  been  used. 
When  we  push  our  cameras  to  within 
six  feet  of  our  sitters  we  must  expect  to 
get  distortion.  When  we  get  down 
to  longer  focus  lenses,  perhaps  of  the 
telephoto  type,  we  shall  soon  hnd  that 
"big  hand  nervousness  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.'' 
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Straightmittg  Prints.  When  prints 
are  taken  from  wash  water  bktt  off 

the  surface  moisture  and  lay  out  on 
sheets  of  waxed  paper  to  dry — in  a 
slight  drauglil  it  possible.  In  general, 
they  dry  without  curling  very  badly. 

Have  three  clean  blotters,  a  little 
larger  than  the  prints,  and  have  them 
dampened  evenly— usuall\  those  that 
were  used  for  a  few  minutes — when 
they  will  be  right — ^place  two  prints 
alternatively  wiSi  three  blotters  under 
a  heavy  sheet  of  glass  for  a  few  minutes 
—  wlu  n  they  will  be  found  to  be  per- 
fc'i  il\  flat,  and  the  dampness  almost 
iaipcrceptibie. 

Place  instantly  between  clean  dry 
blotters  and  stack  under  good  pressure; 
in  a  short  time  they  will  be  dry  and 
smooth.  The  knack  consists  in  employ- 
ing just  as  httie  moisture  as  possible 
to  straighten  the  prints,  so  that  they 
will  dry  again  at  once. 

By  this  method  all  rough  handling 
that  miVht  cause  damage  is  avoided. 

All  papers  can  be  treated  in  this 
way,  platinum  requiring  surprisingly 
little  moisture,  but  collodion  somewhat 
more. 

Platinum  fonini^  of  Bromide  Prints. 
The  following  bath  will  give  excellent 
sepia  tones  with  bromide  prints  made 
on  any  make  of  paper.  It  is  not 
suitabk  for  gaslight  prints: 

Pbtussiiim  chloroplattnitc  12  grains 

Mercuric  chloride  ...  6  grains 

Citric  acid   54  grains 

Water   6  ounces 

It  is  necessary  lor  tlie  bath  to  be 
freshly  made  up,  preferably  from 
stock  solutions.  The  high  lights  be- 
come slightly  stained,  but  this  will 
not  detract  from  the  effect.  If  a  colder 
sepia  tone  is  required,  with  absence 
of  the  staining  referred  to,  add  30 
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minims  10  per  cent,  solution  potassium 
to  the  formula.  The  prints  should  be 
well  washed  after  toning. 

Making  Solutions.  In  making  up 
photographic  solutions  dissolve  the 
ingredients  in  the  order  named  in  the 
formula.  When  using  dried  sodium 
sulphite  stir  the  water  as  you  drop  the 
chemical  into  it.  If  not,  the  soda  is 
likely  to  harden  and  needs  ver>-  vigor- 
ous shaking  to  dissolve  it.  If  the  water 
is  kept  in  active  motion  when  chem- 
icals are  added  they  dis>ol\e  more 
readily  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  sediment  at  the  bottom. 

Retouching  Fluid.  You  can  make  a 
p^ood  retouching  fluid  by  niixini^  ^0 
grains  of  powdered  rosin  witli  i  ounce 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  Apply  lu  the 
places  to  be  retouched  by  dipping  a 
wad  of  absorbent  cotton  in  the  liquid 
and  dabbing  the  negative  gently.  Let 
the  plate  stand  for  hall  a  day  to  dry. 
it  not  much  retouching  is  to  be  done 
to  the  plate  use  powdered  pumice- 
stone  to  rub  over  the  places.  This  will 
roughen  the  film  enough  to  make  a 
good  "tooth"  for  the  pencil. 

Protecting  the  Fingers.  To  [)rcveiit 
staining  of  the  fingers  in  printing  and 
devebping  gaslight  prints  use  rubber 
finger-tips  or  else  get  a  small  l>ox 
of  Xostane,  which  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  hands  before  beginning  develop- 
ing, prevents  staining  and  washes  off 
readily  A  very  convenient  article  for 
use  in  developing  plates  is  a  thimble 
made  with  a  sharp  prong  at  one  side 
and  extending  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  top  of  the  thimble.  This  point  is 
slipped  under  the  plate,  and  one  can 
thus  raise  the  plate  from  the  developer 
without  putting  the  fingers  in  the 
solution. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


Philadelphia.  City  of  Brotherly 
Love  and  the  second  city  in  the 
Cnion.  will  be  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Thirty-second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  to  be  held  July  22  to  27. 
inclusive. 

It  has  many  things  in  its  favor  as 
a  photographic  convention  city.  It 
ranks  high  photographically  and  many 


Will 

of  its  photographers  have  national  and 
international  reputations.  Some  of  its 
studios  arc  famous. 

The  convention  hall.  Horticultural 
Hall,  is  in  the  very  heart  t»f  the 
city,  immediately  opposite  convention 
headquarters  and  within  a  minute's 
walk  of  the  railroad  stations  and  hotels. 
The  building  is  perhaps  the  hnesl  and 
most  convenient  that  has  yet  been 


used  for  a  photographic  convention. 
The  two  views  herewith  will  bear  out 
our  statement. 

Another  advantage  of  Philadelphia 
is  its  nearness  to  .Atlantic  City.  The 
K.xecutive  Committee  was  not  slow  to 
see  the  opportunity  offered  and  have 
arranged  an  Atlantic  City  day.  when 
the  entire  membership  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  transported  to  the  famous 


boardwalk,  fed.  entertained  the  whole 
day  long,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
by  special  trains  without  a  cent  of 
expense  to  themselves.  We  imagine 
this  will  be  the  most  jiopular  day  of 
the  convention  week.  Apart  from  this 
the  local  entertainment  committee  is 
busy  with  plans  for  some  unusual 
entertaining. 

The  picture  exhibit  this  year  should 
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be  unusually  good.  Members  are 
invited  to  send  in  two  of  their  best 
pictures.  These  will  be  examined  by 
a  special  jury  and  all  pictures  that  fail 
to  come  up  to  the  standard  will  be  e.\- 
duded;  this  will  guarantee  the  quality 
of  the  display. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
will  be  a  school  of  motlcrn  printing 


their  intention,  so  that  he  may  make 
the  proper  space  reservation.  The 
pictures  are  to  be  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia on  or  before  July  15. 

Slembers  of  the  association  can 
help  the  Treasurer  very  much  and 
save  themselves  the  inconvenience  of 
waiting  in  line  at  the  convention  hall 
door,  by  paying  their  dues  for  1912  in 


HoRTK  rUTl  RAL  li.M.L.   I'HILADKLPHIA.  I»A. 


processes,  such  as  bromoil.  oil  printing, 
and  gum-bichromate  printing,  to  be 
demonstrated  by  R.  \V.  I'hillips  and 
Walter  Zinimcrman.  of  rhilatlelphia. 
and  W.  H.  Kunz.  of  Boston. 

In  regard  to  the  picture  exhibit, 
members  who  intend  to  exhibit  should 
advise  Kirst  Nice-President  Charles 
K.  'I'ownsend.  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  of 


advance.  The  dues  are  $2.00  for  old 
or  new  members  of  the  association 
who  are  also  members  of  a  State  Society 
affiliated  with  the  National.  Pho- 
tographers who  are  members  of  the 
National  but  not  members  of  an 
atTiliated  society  pay  $3.00  yearly 
dues,  and  photographers  who  are  not 
members  of  the  National  Association 
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or  any  ;i(Tiliatcd  society  pay  S3.00  Ohio.  In  sending  personal  checks 
dues  and  S2.00  entrance  fee.  The  add  ten  cents  to  cover  collection 
Treasurer  is  Mr.  L.  A.  Dozer.  Bucyrus.  charges. 


Grand  Staircase,  Horticiltlral  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  camera  has  come  into  its  own 
in  many  fields,  but  the  advertiser,  up 
to  date  as  he  is.  has  not  availed  him- 
self of  it  so  thoroughly  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Elsewhere  in  publica- 
tion work  photographic  methods  have 
gained  a  great  ascendency,  but.  e.xcept 
in  the  form  of  the  circular,  the  photo- 
graphic ''ad"  has  been  slow  in  coming. 
The  poster  is  almost  untouched  by 
photography,  and  the  advertisement 
in  the  j>eriodical.  which  is  the  third 


and  greatest  of  the  advertising  media, 
still  remains  to  a  great  extent  indepen- 
dent of  its  aid. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  slow 
development.  In  the  case  of  many 
|)eriodicaI  publications  the  "line" 
drawing  has  evident  advantages.  Al- 
though half-ttme  reproductions  arc 
now  excellently  carried  out  in  most 
of  the  magazines,  and  in  very  many  of 
the  weekly  journals,  the  paper  of  the 
daily  and  the  local  press  is  often  of 
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too  poor  a  qucilily,  and  the  methods 
of  printing  are  too  rapid  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  block  made  directly  from 
the  photo^rnph.  Moreover,  in  hirgely 
cirriilatcd  papers  the  makinjr  of  elec- 
trotypes or  casts  of  the  block — often 
from  other  electrotypes  —  which  is 
necessary  when  the  same  form  of 
pages  has  In  be  run  concurrently  on 
different  presses,  does  not  tend  to 
improve  the  half-tone  image,  about 
the  fineness  of  which,  naturally,  the 
aflvertiser  is  anxious.  Improvement 
is  a  matter  of  time. 


Is  there  a  Future  /or  ike  Photographic 
Poster? 

In  poster  work.  a<rain.  there  is  a 
strung  demand  for  color.  Nearly  all 
posters  are  now  produced  on  the 
lithographic  stone  from  the  draughts- 
man's designs.  There  are  exceptions, 
however,  and  processes  involving  pho- 
tography are  in  use.  especially  for 
smaller  work.  There  was  a  vogue 
some  time  ago  for  posters  executed 
in  relief,  and  in  this  case  a  method  of 
photographic  reprofhiction  proved  very 
riTcctive.  The  original  was  mndellt-d 
in  plaster  or  other  material,  and  pho- 
tographic re[)roductions  in  half>tone 
were  made,  giving  a  startling  elTect 
of  ruHcf.  One  siu  h  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  popularity  of  a  certain 
breakfast  food. 

But  in  considering  poster  designing 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  poster 
as  we  know  it  today  ir.  of  surprising 
youth.  F.lscwhere  than  in  Paris, 
which  is  the  place  of  its  nativity,  it 
is  a  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  thai  with 
improved  methods  of  printing,  side 
bv  si<!e  with  a  realization  of  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  photography,  or 
of  photography  combined  with  free- 
hand design,  there  is  a  future  for  pho- 


tography on  the  hoardings.  The 
excellent  poster  of  the  recent  London 

Salon,  embodying  one  of  Mr.  Bertram 
Park's  pictures,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
public  recollection. 

Both  advertisers  and  guardians  of 
civic  beauty  are  calling  out  for  more 
art  in  the  poster,  and,  as  the  advertiser 
very  well  knows,  the  more  artistic 
the  ]>oster,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  will  be  its  advertising 
value.  Already  some  of  the  greatest 
modem  artists  have  thought  it  no 
condescension  to  put  their  brush  or 
pencil  to  the  sweet  uses  of  advertise- 
ment and  decorate  the  "poor  man's 
academy."  Fred  Walker's  "Woman 
in  White,"  and  Sir  John  Millab's 
"Bubbles"  will  be  remembered,  al- 
though the  latter  was  not  originally 
painted  to  advertise  soap. 


The  Illustrated  Advertisement 

With  regard  to  the  function  of 
illustration,  the  advertising  world  is 

divided  in  opinion.  While  everyone 
aflmits  that  a  catchy  illustration  is 
becoming  of  supreme  value  in  an 
advertisement,  some  claim  that  the 
duty  of  the  illustrator  is  to  attract 
attention,  and  not  necessarily  to  illus- 
trate the  goods,  while  others  think 
that  the  picture  must  l)e  an  illustration 
of  the  goods  offered.  A  classical  figure 
ma>  please  the  public  eye,  but  it  may 
not  associate  itself  in  the  public  mind 
witli  a  fountain  pen.  The  illustration 
of  the  thing  advcrtiscfl  is  the  more 
generally  practised,  and  nowhere  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  the  adver- 
tisers of  photographic  goods;  indeed, 
w^e  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an 
advertising  expert  of  wide  experience 
that  the  article  which  has  been  given 
more  attention  by  advertisement  illus- 
trators than  any  other  is  the  camera. 
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Where  the  Photograph  Scores 

It  is  as  a  demonstration  of  actuality 
that  pliotography  comes  in.   One  of 

the  first  of  the  photographic  adver- 
tisements boomed  a  certain  food  for 
infants,  and  although,  when  rLj)r() 
duccd  by  coarsely  screened  half-lone 
blocks,  it  was  less  pleasing  than  the 
creation  of  a  draughtsman  would  have 
been,  if^  advert islnj;  appeal  was  all  the 
greater.  Tor  it  showed  a  real  baby, 
and,  alter  all,  the  photograph  is 
inherently  truthful,  whereas  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  artist  would  not 
draw  upon  his  imagination. 

Not  all  things,  however,  are  adver- 
tised by  photographs  of  fat  babies, 
and  the  finding  of  suitable  models  is  a 
difficulty.  The  frequency  with  which  a 
prettv  ,^irl  uses  a  dentifrice,  or  works 
a  typewriter,  or  ^oes  into  ecstasies  over 
a  jar  of  jam,  has  some  psychological 
significance  behind  it.  A  hesitating 
purchaser  may  be  brought  to  a  right 
decision  because  he  Subconsciously 
associates  the  article  in  question  with 
pretty  and  pleasant  things.  At  the 
same  time,  wav^i-haired  and  pointed- 
dunned  insipidity  will  not  do.  The 
great  desiderata  in  a  mode!  arc  char- 
acter and  intelligence  coupled  with 
rcllnenient  of  face  and  clcj:^anee  of 
bearing.  In  Aiiierica.  where  adver- 
tising by  photography  has  forged 
ahead,  at  any  rate,  in  the  magazines, 
,1  CTacefuI  hut  not  goddess-like  lady, 
photographed  in  travelling  costume 
established  the  reputation  of  one  rail 
way  company  for  luxurious  travelling. 
(In  America.  b\  the  way,  railway 
ad\ L'rti>in<^  is  chielly  ronrerned  with 
pointing  out  the  comfort  of  travel;  in 
this  country,  with  the  views  cn  route. 
We  hope  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  possibilities  of  photography 
as  a  factor  in  railway  advertising  in  a 
subsequent  article.)  Also  in  America, 
a  photograph  of  a  picturesque  old 


washerw^oman,  who  would  be  seized 
upon  with  avndity  by  the  travelling 
picture-maker,  has  given  a  tremendous 
boom  to  a  certain  soap. 

Paints  in  Pictorial  Advertising 

The  first  principle  of  advertising 
is  said  to  be  repetition,  and  although 

this  is  a  matter  for  the  advertising 

anient  raliier  than  the  oriirinal  desii^ner, 
there  is  one  phase  of  it  which  is  worili 
wiiilc  bearing  in  mind.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  advertisements  have 
been  a  series  of  poses  of  a  single  figure. 
'I'he  colored  chef  who  points  out  the 
merits  of  a  ct  rtain  saiu  e  ne\ cr  does  it 
in  quite  the  same  way  in  two  issues 
together.  There  is  repetition  of  essen- 
tials, coupled  with  a  variet\-  of  atti- 
tude or  expression.  And  it  is  iKKsible 
that  a  series  of  photoi^raphs  around  a 
central  idea  might  appeal  to  an  adver- 
tiser, whereas  a  single  picture  would 
fail  to  interest  him. 

The  cardinal  thing  to  be  regarded  is 
sim]>licit)'.  The  o\  er-elaborated  design 
no  matter  how  well  executed,  does  not 
succeed  as  an  advertisement.  The 
poster  has  to  be  viewed  from  a  distance, 
perhaps  from  across  the  street;  the 
mai^azine  advert iserncnt  has  to  catch 
the  eye  during  the  hurried  skimming 
which  the  reader  devotes  to  the  pages. 
It  is  obvious  that  boldness,  simplicity, 
largeness  of  figure  are  required.  A 
salient  pi)int  or  a  sugijestion  may  be 
more  useful  than  a  finished  composi- 
tion. The  background  should  be 
quite  plain.  Detail  should  be  sup- 
pressed. One  of  the  most  successful 
i)f  cycle  arlvertisements  only  shows  the 
handle-bar  and  a  bit  of  the  front 
wheel.  For  the  sake  of  further  simpli- 
fication, it  is  sometimes  an  advantage 
to  combine  the  photograph  with  a 
hand  design.  Perhaps  a  friend  who  is 
clever  at  this  kind  oi  thini:  will  col- 
laborate.   An  important  point  is  the 
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accompanying  lettering,  and  on  this 
subject  an  article  published  in  die 
last  issue  may  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage. What  applied  to  the  central 
design  applies  equally  to  the  lettering 
—it  should  not  be  too  elaborate  or 
involved.  Many  an  advertisement 
has  been  spoiled  by  inharmonious 
type.  We  have  seen  photographic 
designs  in  which  a  blank  space  has 
been  left  for  the  disi)lay,  but  if  it  is 
at  all  practicable,  the  designer  should 
do  at  least  the  larger  lettering  himself. 

Subjects  and  Suitability 

A  temptation  that  will  come  to  the 

photographer,  especially  if  he  has 
failed  to  reali/f  the  subliiiic,  will  be  to 
resort  to  the  humorous  and  grotesque, 
sometimes  even  to  attempt  the  in- 
verted advertisement  which  seems  to 
cry  down  the  thing  it  advertises.  A 
successful  instance  is  the  poster  show- 
in  the  hurried  exit  of  the  Follies' 
audience,  but  obviously  this  kind  of 
thing  would  not  apply  to  soup,  and 
really  it  is  so  seldom  successful  that 
it  is  better  avoided.  Restraint  should 
characterize  excursions  into  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  humorous,  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  people 
who  are  unfavorably  influenced  by 
the  association  of  a  particular  article 
with  a  grc)tcs(jue  tijjure  or  idea.  For 
the  same  nason,  thr  introduction  of 
animals,  especially  into  advertisements 
of  foods,  intended  for  human  consump- 
tion.  should  be  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  "jolly"  has  very  ?rcat 
advertisin'^  value.  One  likes  to  see 
the  jolly  wagoner  drink  his  cup  of 
steaming  cocoa,  and  the  photograph 
of  a  couple  of  round-faced  youngsters 
on  a  snowy  day  snowballing  or  blowing 
vigorously  into  their  mittentHl  hands 
is  a  better  advertisement  ot  some 
medicament  for  chapped  and  irritated 


shin  than  any  number  ol  ladies  holding 
out  hands  the  soreness  of  which  is 
palpably  overdrawn. 

Ideas  at  a  Premium 

The  scope  for  the  mail  of  ideas  in 
advertisement  designing  is  illimitable. 
Plus  a  camera,  he  should  be  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Business  is  so 
keen,  the  demand  for  new  ideas  is 
so  strong,  that  the  advertising  aeent 
of  all  peoi)le  cannot  atlord  to  close 
his  doors  even  to  the  most  casual 
amateur.  Indeed,  if  the  hand  which 
the  amateur  has  had  in  the  making 
of  big  ad\  erti>emcnts  were  rlisrlosed. 
it  would  probabl\  surjirise  mo-t  ol 
We  beUeve  we  are  right  in  saying  thai 
the  original  "Sunny  Jim  "  was  designed 
by  a  girl  for  a  friend  who  was  writing 
the  jingles,  neither  of  them  beine 
connected  directly  with  advertising 
work,  and  neither  of  them  aware  that 
they  were  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  strenuous  history  of  modern  adver- 
tisement. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  cult  of 
the  poster  extended  sutTiciently  to 
bring  into  existence  a  great  number 
of  poster  collectors.   The  ver>'  e:dst- 

ence  of  these  enthusiasts  appeared  to 
ha\e  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
poster  artiste  themselves,  who  perhaps 
realized  that  their  work  would  not 
on  I  n  be  seen  by  the  public,  but  also 
competed  for  and  hoarded  up  in 
private  collections.  Poster  collec  tinr. 
howixir.  does  not  appear  to  h.i\c 
fluuri.shcd  greatly  of  late.  AmaUttr 
Photographer. 

In  order  to  realize  a  perfect  tonality 
the  values  have  to  be  correct.  Values 

is  an  oft  misquoted  word.  It  means 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  rehitions 
of  the  tonal  gradations  (of  the  various 
objects  represented  to  each  other). 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  TONING  OF  BROMIDE  PRINTS 


BY  CHAPMAN  JONES,  F.R.P.S 


The  image  in  a  bromide  print  that 
has  been  properly  prcpare<l  consists 
uf  metallic  silver  and  nothing  else. 
It  can  therefore  be  changed  only  by 
cither  adding  to  it  or  replacing  it. 
Advantaf^ is  often  taken  of  the  "  ndiu  - 
in<i"  power  of  the  metal,  thai  i>,  it-^ 
[X)wer  to  take  some  ol  the  <  Mn^tiimiUs 
from  compounds  that  coniuin  these 
constituents  in  full  quantity  and  can 
exist  with  less. 

The  method  of  toning  with  copper 
may  be  considered  as  an  example  of 
a  general  method,  its  ferricyanide  is 
a  compound  of  the  metal  with  iron, 
carbon  and  nitrogen.  Its  ferrocyanide 
is  a  similar  compound,  but  it  contains 
a  smaller  proportion  of  iron,  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  and  it  is  a  brow  iii>h-red 
or  chocolate  color.  If  the  ferricyanide 
can  be  obtained  in  a  suitable  solution 
in  which  the  ferricyanide  is  not 
soluble,  and  if  nietalHc  silver  can  reduce 
the  ferricyanide  to  ferrocyanifle  })y 
renjuving  some  of  the  iron,  carbon  and 
nitrogen  from  it.  then  it  is  obvious 
that  by  applying  the  solution  (»f  the 
ferricyanide  to  a  bromide  print,  wher- 
ever the  silver  of  the  image  is  it  will 
cau.se  the  production  and  deposition 
of  copper  ferrocyanide,  which  being 
red  will  change  the  color  of  the  image. 
Thee  conditions  do  hold  in  the  case 
of  copper  when  it  is  used  according 
to  the  usual  formula?.  In  this  rase 
the  silver  of  the  original  image  has 
added  to  it  the  iron,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen that  it  has  taken  from  the  copper 
ferricyanide,  and  also  the  red  copper 
ferrocyanide,  so  that  the  resulting 
image  consists  of  this  last  salt  with 
dther  silver  ferro*  or  ferricyanide,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  which. 

Iron  and  uranium  are  similar  to 


copper  in  forming  soluble  ferricyanides 
and  insoluble  ferrocyanides.  Their 
ferricyanide^  are  attacked  by  metallic 
silver,  so  that  they  also  are  available 
for  toning  purposes.  It  may  be 
observed  of  all  these  methods  that  the 
ferricyanide  is  not  generally  prepared 
separately,  but  that  a  suitable  salt 
of  the  niclal  is  mixed  with  potassium 
ferricyanide.  the  mixture  giving  the 
ferricyanide  desired.  If  the  silver 
salt  interferes  by  reason  of  its  color 
(it  i^  y(M!nw  or  redV  it  may  generally 
be  dissol\ed  out  by  a  plain  solution 
of  hypo.  Then,  if  the  action  has 
been  complete,  there  remains  an  image 
that  consists  onK  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  the  new  metal. 

Vanadium  is  sotnclimes  used  in 
formula'  of  the  character  just  de- 
scribed in  order  to  get  a  greenish 
color.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
what  takes  place  in  this  case  af^  the 
ferro-  an»l  ferricyanides  of  vanadium 
have  been  very  little  investigated. 

The  chemistry  of  mercury  toning  is 
analogous  in  character  to  that  described 
for  copper,  but  the  first  product  of 
the  action  bein^  white  i<  useless  for 
toning  purpo.ses.  A  second  operation 
is  therefore  necessary  to  change  the 
white  substance  into  a  product  of  the 
desired  color.  When  mercuric  chloride 
in  solution  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the 
•silver  iina^e.  it  comhiiio  bodily  with 
llie  silver  and  torni>  a  double  ehloride 
of  silver  and  mercury  ( AgHgCU) ;  this 
i>  the  substance  of  which  the  white 
image  consist s  If  this  is  acted  on  by 
sodium  su!]thiie  or  by  hypo  the  image 
that  remains  consists  of  metallic  silver 
and  mercury,  but  only  a  part  of  each 
of  the  metals,  the  rest  being  dissolved 
out.  If  ammonia  is  used,  some  of  each 
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of  the  metals  is  removed,  and  some  ol 
each  remains  but  not  in  the  metallic 
condition;  the  image  consists  of  com- 
plex compounds  of  silver,  imrcury, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  of 
uncertain  and  variable  composition 
and  considerable  instability.  Other 
alkaline  substances,  such  as  caustic 
soda  and  lime-watir,  an  uncertain 
and  incomplete  in  their  action,  con- 
verting a  part  of  the  metals  into 
oxides. 

The  hypo-alum  bath  is  probably 
simple,  so  far  as  its  effect  is  concerned, 
but  highly  r<  rrjil!  \  as  to  the  course 
of  the  changes  thai  prodiu  c  the  etTcct. 
It  is  not  possible  to  sjieak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  chemistry  of  this 
method  of  toning  because  it  has  been 
very  little  inw-ti^ated.  But  the 
result  seems  to  hi'  that  some  of  the 
silver  ima^f  is  dissolved  away  and  that 
some,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  what 
remains,  has  sulphur  added  to  it, 
converting  the  metallic  silver  into 
it>  sul])hi(K'.  When  thi-  !)ath  is  pre 
pared  a  copious  deposition  ot"  sulphur 
takes  place.  I'or  practical  |)urposes 
it  is  sufficient  to  regard  the  bath  as 
a  source  of  sulphur,  not  the  sulphur 
that  is  separated  when  the  bath  is 
first  prepared,  but  as  being  ready  to 
slowly  yield  more  sulphur  to  any 
substance  that  can  easily  combine 
with  it.  Silver  is  specially  liable  to 
combine  with  sulphur.  The  actual 
su!)stanres  formed  in  the  solution  that 
yiekl  the  sulphur  arc  probably  many 
and  the  changes  complex,  and  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  speculate 
as  to  the  p<^sibilities  of  the  chemistry 
in\  olved. 

If  it  is  (h  >it  rd  to  tone  by  means  of 
sulphur,  that  is,  by  converting  the 
silver  of  the  image  into  its  sulphide, 

the  more  certain  method  is  to  first  add 
to  the  silver  something  that  it  will 
combine  with  much  more  readily  than 
sulphur,  and  then  i)y  a  second  oper- 


ation to  exchange  this  something  for 
sulphur.  These  two  changes  will  often 
take  less' time  than  the  tedious  hypo 
and  alum  nn  thod,  besides  being  more 
definite  and  sim])It'  from  a  chemical 
point  of  \-icw.  A  {)()\vertul  oxi(ii;;cr. 
such  as  potassium  bichromate  or  [XJtas- 
^um  ferricyanide.  is  used,  generally, 
with  a  hah>gen  compound,  such  as 
potassium  bromide  or  h\  ttrochloric 
acid,  the  selection  of  thr  reagent  being 
merely  a  matter  t)f  convenience- 
avoiding  stains,  frilling,  etc.  When  the 
metallic  silver  has  been  converted  into 
n  corresj>onding  compound,  it  is  treated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  and  this  at  once 
and  completely  etTects  a  double  ex- 
change, the  sodium  or  ammonium 
combining  with  whatever  the  silver 
was  previously  rombim^d  witli,  while 
the  silver  and  the  sulphur  oi  the  sul- 
phide join  together. 

A  <lelicale  softness  of  definition 
(sj>herical  alxrration)  can  l)e  given  by 
any  portrait  lens  by  separating  the 
elements  of  the  back  combination. 

The  lens  that  gives  good  definition 
at  the  largest  aperture  is  said  to  be 
more  rapid  than  one  that  requires 
siopi>ing  down  to  obtain  the  same 
degree  of  definition. 

The  distance  between  the  tens  and 
an  object  on  one  side,  and  that  between 
the  lens  anrl  th('  rorresjiondin.^  imai^e 
on  the  other,  arc  called  the  "conjugate 
foci." 

If  the  single  combination  of  an  anas- 
tigmat  or  R.R.  lens  works  at  double  the 
focal  length  of  the  complete  lens,  the  / 
numV)(  rs  of  the  stops  are  doubled,  and 
the  exposures  quadrupled. 

The  R.P.S.  standards  of  lens  aper- 
tures are  //4,  //5A  //8,  //ii.3t 
'  2.  //32,  //45,  /'64.  These  express 
fractions  of  the  focal  length  of  the  len« 
and  the  relative  exposures  necessary 
are  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS,  NEWSPAPERS,  AJND  THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 

recently  at  the  various  conventions 
regarding  the  copyrifrlu  law  and  the 
value  of  copN  right  to  the  photographer. 

The  point  we  wish  to  bring  out  here 
is  the  woeful  ignorance  displayed  by 
most  photographers  regarding  the  new 
copyright  law,  and  aj^ain,  how  few 
reali;^e  the  value  of  the  protection 
given  by  copyright. 

Almost  every  photographer  h  visited 
at  times  by  some  man  or  woman  of 
national  or  local  prominence  and,  as 
the  newspaper  today  is  nothing  unless 
filled  with  portraits  and  illustrations, 
the  photographer  should  protect  his 
handworiL  and  add  to  his  income  by 
cq)yrig^ting  all  pictures  that  have  any 
appearance  or  show  of  future  value. 

Xow,  mind  you,  you  have  no  right 
to  copyright  any  photograph  made  by 
you  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  for  which  you  receive  your  regular 
rate  of  pay,  unless  you  obtain  the  per- 
mission of  the  party  in  question  to 
copyright  the  photograph  in  your  own 
name.  The  right  of  copyright  lies 
m  your  customer,  not  in  you,  in  such 
case<.  But  in  cases  where  you  invite 
a  person  in  to  be  photographed  without 
charge  or  at  a  reduced  rate  with  the 
undostanding  that  this  rate  is  made 
because  the  customer  is  a  public 
person,  then  you  have  the  right  to 
copNTight  your  work .  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  it  thoroughly 
understood  between  you  and  your 
patron  that  you  are  going  to  copyright 
the  picture. 

Xow.  any  photograph  that  is  not 
copyrighted  according  to  the  law  can 
be  reproduced  without  your  permission 
or  without  credit  being  given  to  you. 
Except  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Uie 
non-copyrighted  photograph  of  a 
private  person  can  be  reproduced 


without  permission,  even  for  an  adver' 

tisement. 

Newspapers,  nf  course,  generally  rel}' 
upon  the  local  photographer.s  lor  por- 
traits, but  they  can  and  do  get  them, 
too,  direct  from  the  parties  concerned. 
If  these  parties  are  much  in  the  public 
eye.  it  is  annoying  to  see  your  photo- 
graph re])roduced  in  the  papers  without 
any  credit  being  given  to  you. 

You  can  avoul  this  by  copyrighting 
all  photographs  that  would  seem  to 
have  any  value,  as  already  mentioned 
above. 

//  cosls  you  otUy  Jifly  cents  Jor  each 
photograph  you  copyright 

That  fifty  cents  may  be  worth  a 
whole  lot  of  money  to  you  later,  for 

if  any  person,  newspaper  or  magazine 
should  reproduce  any  picture  of  yours, 
which  is  properly  marked,  wUkout 
yotar  permissumt  even  if  they  are 
polite  enough  to  put  your  name  and 
copyright  under  the  reproduction,  they 
can  be  sued  by  )  ou  for  damages  and 
are  also  subject  to  a  tine  and  imprison- 
ment for  wilful  infringement  of  your 
copyright. 

Photographers  should  not  overlook 
the  last  part  of  that  sentence.  It  means 
an  extra  grip  on  the  man  or  editor 
who  has  infringed  one  of  their  copy- 
righted photographs  and  is  inclined 
to  be  slow  about  making  settlement. 

The  new  copyright  law  protects 
photographers  fairly  well,  except  in  the 
case  of  newspapers.  From  newspapers , 
the  maximun  amount  of  damages  you 
can  collect  in  court  is  $200,  the  mini- 
mum being  ^50.  This  seems  unfair, 
especially  as  newspapers  are  the  worst 
offenders.  For  magazines,  calendar 
publishers,  etc.,  you  can  get  up  to 
$5000  if  you  prove  your  case.  Of 
course,  you  ran  also  get  an  injunction 
restraining  further  infringement,  and 
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the  fact  that  some  one  should  wilfully 
reproduce  one  of  your  copyrighted 
photographs,  without  mention  of  your 
copyright  on  or  below  the  reproduc- 
tion, does  not  invalidate  your  copyright 
in  that  photograph. 

Neither  do^  Uie  fact  that  3rott  omit 
by  accident  or  mistake  the  copyright 
notice  from  one  or  more  copies  of  a 
properly  copyrighted  photograph,  in- 
validate your  copyright.  But  you 
cannot  etiUct  damages  from  any  one 
who  has  obtained  possession  of  one 
of  those  unmarked  copies  and  repro- 
duced it  in  ignorance  of  your  copy- 
right thereon.  You  can,  however, 
stop  them  from  making  any  more 
copies  or  reproductions  by  notifying 
them  that  you  own  a  copyright  on 
the  photograph. 

You  can  mark  your  photographs 


copjTxght  and  deliver  them  tcr  any  one 
even  before  you  have  obtained  pro- 
tection, {MTOvided  you  depoat  at  once. 

at  your  post  office,  two  copies  of  the 
photograph  and  the  proper  copyright 
application  with  a  money  order  for 
fifty  cents  made  out  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress.  AppUcation  blanks  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

Copyrighting  your  photographs  is  a 
dmple  procedure,  inexpensive  and  well 
worth  while.  Further,  it  will  pay  you 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Copyright 
League,  of  which  Joseph  Byron.  Mar- 
bridge  Building,  New  York,  is  the 
Treasurer.  It  costs  only  a  dollar  a 
year  and  you  can  get  all  the  legal 
advice  you  want  in  case  you  ever  have 
one  of  your  photographs  infringed. — 
Photographic  Progress, 


A  IfEWSPAPER  SCOOP 


The  Newspaper  Ou-ner  publishes 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
manner  in  which  The  Daily  Mirror 
(London)  out-distanced  all  its  com- 
petitors by  its  Dufbar  photograph. 
The  careful  and  skilful  arrangement 
of  this  enterprise  deserves  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  newspaper  production, 
Nothing  was  left  to  chance,  but  by 
elaborate  planning  of  the  smallest 
detaib  the  picture,  which  was  taken 
on  December  12  at  Delhi,  reached 
London  at  2.30  A.M.  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing ( n<  i  cniber  30)  and  was  being 
printed  iiaif  an  hour  later.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  feat  The  DaUy 
If trrtff  management  chartered  a  spedal 
steamer  at  Calais  so  that  several 
minutes  before  the  last  passenger  had 
ahghtcd  from  the  Brindisi  train  the 
Steamer  passed  the  Calais  pier-heads 
on  its  way  to  Dover.  But  much  more 
than  this  expediticms  crossing  was 
anticipated.  The  Daily  Mirror  had 
jatted  up  on  the  boat  every  apphancc 


for  printing  the  Durbar  plates  and 
making  the  half-tone  block  for  print- 
ing. Within  five  minutes  of  the  time 
the  special  train  entered  St.  Paul's 
Station  the  first  picture  (rf  the  Durbar 
passed  into  The  Daily  Mirror  office  as 
a  half-tone  block  ready  for  printing. 
In  order  to  save  delay,  the  description 
for  the  foot  of  the  picture  had  been 
sent  from  the  boat  by  wireless.  Thus 
nothing  remained  but  to  transfer  the 
block  to  the  stereotype  plates  from 
which  The  Diiily  Mirror  is  printed  and 
by  three  o'clock  the  tirst  complete 
copies  were  obtained  from  the  presses. 


Backing  for  Orthochromatic  Plates. 
Orthociiromatic  plates  should  have  a 
black  and  not  a  red  or  brown  backing, 
and  an  excellent  substance  for  the 
purpose  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
stencil  ink,  sold  in  cakes,  for  stencih'ng 
on  packing  rases.  A  stencil  brush 
serves  well  to  apply  it. 
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A  PROFrr-SHARlNG  PLAN  FOR  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

EMPLOYEES 


The  sum  of  $500,000  is  involved  in 

the  announcement  made  by  Ccor^e 
Eastman  of  the  proposed  trial  of  a 
proiit-sharing  plan  for  the  emplo\  tcs 
of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  The 
plan  has  been  evolved  by  Mr.  Eastman, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  tlu-  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  on  April  2. 
authority  to  give  it  a  trial  will  be 
asked.  The  sharing  is  planned  to  take 
place  in  the  month  of  Jfuly,  191 2,  and 
all  of  the  6000  Rochester  empk>yee8, 
as  well  as  employees  of  the  company 
wherever  situated,  will  rcrcivo  the 
dividends  based  jointly  upon  dividends 
in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  paid  to  common 
stockholders  for  the  year  191 1,  upon 
the  term  of  service  of  the  employee 
and  his  annual  wages. 

Under  the  plan  of  computing  this, 
each  employee  will  receive  2.1  per 
cent,  of  each  year's  wages  up  to  five 
years,  all  who  have  been  employed 
more  than  five  years  beintr  treated  the 
same  as  five-year  employees.  This 
means  that  each  one  will  receive,  il 
he  has  been  one  year  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  on  March  x,  1912, 
slightly  over  one  week's  wajres,  and  so 
on.  Five-year  employees  will  receive 
10.5  per  cent,  of  their  annual  wages, 
or  over  five  weeks'  pay. 

The  plan  has  been  inforniall\  dis- 
cussed with  the  company's  directors 
and  largest  stockholder??,  and  approved 
by  them.  Mr.  Eastman  has  had  the 
plan  under  consideration  for  several 
years,  but  other  profit-sharing  systems 
did  not  seem  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Eastman  Company,  and  an 
entirely  different  scheme  was  evolved. 
Mr.  Eastman  desired  to  bejiefit  the 
great  mass  of  workers  upon  whose 
labor  and  loyalty  depended  so  much  of 


the  company's  success  and  prosperity, 
in  common  with  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Eastman* s  Plan 

George  Eastman,  head  of  the  great 

organization,  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  new  plan: 

"Acting  upon  the  Iheor)-  that  em- 
ployees engaged  in  an  industry  that  is 
paying  extraordinary  dividends  to  its 
shareholders  are  entitled  to  some 
recognition  outside  of  their  fixed  wage, 
the  manajjement  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  has  devised  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  directors  and  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  trial,  based  upon  last 
year's  operations,  under  authority  to 
be  applied  for  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders,  to  be  held  April  2. 

"In  working  out  the  theoiy  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  dividends  to 
.  common  shareholders  up  to  10  per 
cent,  are  the  equivalent  of  the  em- 
ployees fixed  vva^a-  and  that  dividends 
in  excess  of  that  ligurc  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  extraordinary.  The 
plan  devised,  therefore,  provides  that 
tile  dividend  to  wa!»e  earners  shall  be 
ba^e(l  ujK)n  such  extra  dividends  paid 
lo  shareholders.  In  arriving  at  the 
projxirtion  (in  the  absence  of  any 
established  standard)  all  the  factors 
hearing  upon  the  problem,  including 
length  of  service,  have  been  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  has  finally  been 
decided  to  tix  the  percentage  of  the 
wage  dividend  at  35  per  cent,  of  the 
percentage  of  the  extra  dividends  paid 
to  holders  of  common  stock,  same  to 
\)v  (li\  ided  and  applied  on  a  period  of 
five  years. 

'^As  an  illustration  take  the  past 
year:  The  extra  dividends  to  holders 
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of  common  stock  have  amounted  to 
30  per  cent.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
30  per  cent,  equals  10.5  per  cent, 
divided  by  5,  equals  2.1  per  cent,  on 
each  of  five  years'  wages.  Applying 
this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
emplo)cc  who  has  worked  for  the 
company  five  years  and  who,  for 
example,  has  averaged  $10  per  week 
during  that  time,  will  receive  $54.60. 
ef|iinl  to  about  five  and  one-half 
Weeks'  pay.  If  he  has  worked  four 
years  he  wiU  receive  $43.68,  and  so  on 
down  to  one  year,  in  which  case  he  will 
receive  $10^2  (equal  to  a  little  more 
than  one  week's  pay). 

**In  other  words,  each  enipIo\  ee  will 
receive  a  little  more  than  his  average 
week's  pay  for  every  year  he  has 
worked  for  the  company,  up  to  five 
years.  Only  employees  who  are  on  the 
payroll  of  the  company  March  i,  TQr2, 
and  who  worked  the  full  calendar  year 
of  191 1  will  be  entitled  to  partidpate, 
and  continuous  service  only  will  be 
recopnized.  That  is  to  say,  any 
employee  who  during  the  live  years 
left  and  re-entered  the  service  of  the 
company  will  participate  only  from 
the  time  of  re-entry.  Fractions  of 
years  over  one  year  will  be  counted. 

"Piece  workers  will  participate  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  receiving  fixed 
wages  or  salaries.  Bonuses  paid  for 
efficiency  will  be  counted  as  wages, 
but  payments  from  the  welfare  fund 
will  not  be  so  treated. 

"No  person  having  authority  to 
engage  labor  for  the  company  will  be 
permitted,  in  fixing  wages,  to  take  into 
account  any  wage  dividends  which 


may  ha\  e  Ixen  or  may  be  received  by 
the  employee. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  trial  of 
this  plan  does  not  commit  the  company 
to  its  continuance,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  if  it  is  continued  the 
wage  dividend  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  extra  dividend  paid  on  common 
stock.  For  instance,  if  the  extra 
dividend  for  191 2  should  amount  to 
20  per  cent.,  the  wage  dividend  would 
be  20  X  35  divided  by  5  equals  1.4  per 
cent,  on  five  years'  wages.  In  case 
the  extra  dividends  should  be  40  per 
cent.,  the  wage  dividend  would  be 
40  X  35  divided  by  5  equals  2.8  per 
tent,  on  five  years'  wages. 

"All  common  stock  dividends,  ex- 
cept the  January  t  dividend,  will  be 
counted  in  the  year  in  which  they  are 
actually  paid,irrespecti\  e  of  when  they 
are  declared.  The  January  i  dividend 
will  be  counted  in  the  previous  year. 

"The  wage  dividend  will  be  paid  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  figured,  probably 
about  July  i. 

"There  will  he  another  S5oo,cx>o 
added  this  year  to  the  welfare  fund, 
but  no  general  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  fund  has  yet  been  devised.  In 
the  meantime  the  company  will  as 
heretofore  deal  with  each  case  on  its 
own  merits. " 

[Since  writing  the  above  we  learn 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockhfdders  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  the  above 
plan  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
first  distribution,  based  on  last  year's 
operations,  will  be  paid  about  July 
next.l 
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Frey's  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  English  contemporary,  the  possibili- 

motion  picture  photot;raph,  we  now  ties  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
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It  i?  surprising  tb.tt  the  average 
studio  worker  pays  so  Iiiilc  attention 
to  the  making  of  dnematograph  films, 
which  might  well  form  a  valuable 
source  of  added  incnmc.  This  industry 
remains  in  comparati\ (•!>  lew  hands, 
yet  it  is  emphatically  one  in  which 
a  moderately  careful  and  painstaking 
photographer  should  meet  with  many 
opportunities  of  remunerative  work. 
A  certain  outlay  is.  of  course,  requisite 
in  the  beginning  lor  the  cinematograph 
camera  and  other  accessories  -though 
the  camera  may,  if  desired,  be  hired — 
but  beyond  this  and  the  cost  of  the 
lilms  themselves  no  other  expenditure 
is  really  necessary. 

It  is  quite  a  delusion  that  effective 
cinematograph  films  cannot  be  pro* 
diiced  without  a  specially  designed 
theater-studio  and  a  staff  of  expert 
actors.  These  arc  only  wanted  for 
iilms  of  a  dramatic  nature  which  tell 
a  connected  story.  A  visit  to  any 
of  the  "Picture  Palaces''  that  con- 
tinue to  spring  up  all  over  the  country 
wll  serve  to  assure  the  i)h()tographer 
that  there  are  many  other  subjects 
suitable  for  film  production,  besides 
those  whidi  call  for  careful  staging. 
Of  such  a  nature  arc  outdoor  and 
topical  subjects,  \vliich  nia\'  lie  classi- 
fieid  under  the  heading  of  news.  Pro- 
cessions, sports,  pageants,  fires,  and 
any  unusual  or  novel  occurrences  are 
among  the  very  lars»e  number  of 
possibilities  in  this  direction  which 
the  ordinary  studio  worker,  given 
good  apparatus,  average  care,  and  a 
little  practice,  is  quite  as  likely  to 
do  justice  to  as  the  e-vpert  cinemato- 
graph operator.  The  larpe  firms  that 
undertake  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution of  films  are  always  ready  to 
consider  any  new  subject  submitted 
to  them,  and  are  eager  to  purchase 
it  if  good.  Among  other  possihih'tics 
within  the  purview  of  the  a\erage 
photographer  are  those  of  a  scientific 


nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  curious 
natural  phenomena^  the  lives  and 
habitat  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
insects;  even  simple  chemical  and  elec- 
trical experiments  if  well  anfl  strikingly 
recorded.  Important  industries  shown 
in  different  stages,  machinery  in  action, 
shipbuilding  and  launching,  railway 
work  of  all  kinds,  building  operations 
on  a  grand  scale  —these,  and  innumer- 
able other  subjects  of  a  similar  sort, 
may  be  pressed  into  service.  The 
country,  too,  and  the  sea  coast,  offer 
an  equally  pnunising  mass  of  material. 
Plou^iing,  sowing,  harvesting,  cattle- 
drivini?,  sheep-tending,  farmyard  scene, 
even  httle  idyllic  country  dramas 
with  a  simple  setting,  if  one  or  two 
intelligent  actors  can  be  met  with 
locally,  are  a  few  among  the  obvious 
possibilities  inland;  while  beach  scenes, 
the  wave-swept  coast,  fishin;;  inci- 
dents, landing  the  nets,  lifeboat  prac- 
tice, not  to  mention  the  antics  of  the 
familiar  pierrot  and  nigger,  occur  at 
once  to  mind  as  worthy  of  record  in 
connection  with  the  seasifle. 

A  few  words  will  doubtless  be 
expected  with  regard  to  the  type  of 
apparatus  required  and  its  approximate 
cost.  Like  all  other  photographic 
paraphernalia  tliis  varies  greatly.  A 
good  cinematograph  camera  may  range 
in  price  from  $300  to  $550.  The 
negative  supply  film,  usually  put  up 
in  rolls  of  150,  200,  and  300  feet, 
co^^ts  cents  per  foot.  The  worker 
is  not  advised  to  purchase  apparatus 
outright  until  experiment  has  proved 
his  capabilities,  since  the  camera  may 
be  hired  for  about  $2.50  per  day,  a 
plan  which  not  only  enables  a  pood 
idea  of  the  work  and  its  pnsxihiliiirs 
to  be  obtained  at  a  comijaralively 
moderate  expense,  but  also  gives  a 
better  practical  notion  of  the  desirable 
points  to  be  sought  when  l)uying, 
should  this  ultinialcly  br  decided  on. 
i  he  lilni  is,  in  such  a  case,  the  principal 
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expense,  (or  il  will  be  used  al  ihe  rate 
of  a  foot  per  second,  and  this  soon 
mounts  up;  hut  for  experimental  ex- 
posures there  is  no  need  unduly  to 
prolong  operations. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  lens,  and  it  is  emphatically  an 
economy  to  get  the  best  possible. 
Sometimes  it  is  furnished  with  the 
camera,  otherwise  it  has  to  be  obtained 
separately.  It  should  be  a  short 
focus  anastigmat  of  large  aperture. 
Most  of  the  leading  opticians  make  a 
feature  of  special  lenses  for  cinemato- 
graph work  of  from  in-  to  4  in. 
focus,  and  with  a  full  aperture  varying 
from  /'3.1  to  /;'5.6,  or  thereabouts. 
For  most  purposes  fl6  will  prove 
sufficient,  and  even  /8  may  be  used 
for  some  subjects,  but  a  larger  aper- 
ture is.  of  course,  a  valuable  reserve 
force.  A  good  cincniaLograph  lens 
costs  about  $55. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  work, 
there  are  few  real  difficulties,  though 
special  care  is  needed  at  each  stage. 
There  are  several  practical  handbooks 
on  cinematography  which  will  afford 
all  the  necessary  teehnical  details. 
A  volume  dealing  with  the  history, 
theory,  and  mechanical  construction  of 
cinematographic  apparatus  is  ** Living 
Pictures,"  by  H.  V.  Hopwood.  "Ani- 
mated Photography,"  by  C.  M.  Hep- 
worth,  is  also  excellent.  Another 
valuable  book,  "The  Modern  Bioscope 
Oj>erator,"  deals  principally  with  the 
projection  of  the  finished  film.  Supple- 
mentary to  the  information  obtainable 
from  a  careful  study  of  such  literature 
a  few  remarks  may  serviceably  be 
offered. 

The  roll  of  film  is  inserted  in  the 
dark-room  on  the  spindle  of  a  film-box, 

an  accessory  taking  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  dark  slide.  The  end  of  the 
tilm  is  carrie(l  through  the  jaws  of 
a  light-trapped  slot  in  the  side  of  the 
film-box,  and  the  door  of  the  latter 


is  closed  and  fastened.  The  Ulm-l>ox 
may  then  be  placed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cinematograph  camera,  pulling 
the  projecting  end  of  film  over  the 
various  rollers,  passing  it  through  the 
hlm-gate  or  exposure  opening  and 
bringing  it  down  to  the  lower  or 
reeling-off  film-box,  where  the  end  is 
secured,  usually  by  a  spring  clip,  to 
another  spindle.  The  doors,  both  of 
the  lower  film-box  and  of  the  camera, 
are  then  closed  and  fastened.  The 
precise  arrangement  of  the  rollers, 
sprocket  wheels,  and  intermittent 
mechanism  varies  in  different  makes 
of  apparatus,  so  that  it  is  well  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  this  when  purchasing 
or  hiring,  or  to  obtain  such  pamphlets 
of  instructions  as  are  frequently  sup- 
plied gratis  l)y  manufacturers.  The 
fdm-l)o.\es  are  interchangeable,  in  order 
that  several  may  be  carried  if  desired, 
the  empty  one  being  then  used  for 
reeUng-off. 

Focussing  is  usually  performed  by 
means  of  a  tul)e  that  runs  right  through 
the  camera,  thus  permitting  a  view 
of  the  portion  of  film  in  front  of  the 
lens.  This  tube  terminates  in  an 
external  cap,  whicli  the  operator  must 
take  care  to  replace  alter  locu.^sing 
to  avoid  further  fogging  of  the  tUm. 
The  finder  in  which  iJhe  subject  is 
followed  during  exposure  varies  in 
type,  but  is  mostly  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  operator's  eye,  and  gives  a 
picture  the  size  of  that  on  the  film 
itself.  Some  finders,  however,  give 
a  larger  picture,  at  least  one  pattern  of 
camera  being  arranged  on  the  reflex 
principle  with  a  magnifjing  eye-piece, 
and  with  a  wire-frame  direct  vision 
finder  in  addition.  An  indicator  or 
gauge  is  commonly  provided  to  show 
the  amount  of  film  used,  and  also 
an  externally  worked  punch  or  similar 
rontrivanre  for  marking  the  film  at 
the  end  ol  a  given  subject. 

Correct  exposure  is  most  important 
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ami  should  be  ample  to  secure  full 
ucuii  and  gradation.  This  means 
that  the  cinematograph  camera  can 
only  be  used  in  a  fairl>  Ln)<>d  light, 
since  there  is  not  so  much  choice  of 
exposure  ns  in  ordinary  work,  the 
rapid  intermittent  change  of  the 
pictures  having  hist  to  be  allowed 
for. 

Usually  there  is  a  rotary  shutter  with 
a  radial  slit  or  openinjx,  the  si;!P  of 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  give  ex- 
posures varying  from  al>out  3^  to  j^.y 
sec.  As  a  rule  the  largest  opening 
possible  should  be  used  unless  very 
rapidly  moving  olijects  in  full  sunshine 
are  to  he  taken.  The  average  rate  of 
movement  of  the  film  should  be  one 
foot,  or  sixteen  pictures,  per  second, 
which  generally  means  two  turns  of 
the  handle.  Vibration  of  any  kind 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

As  regards  development  the  deliber- 
ate and  thoughtful  worker  who  takes 
a  pride  in  his  work  will  know  instinc* 
lively  what  defects  must  be  shunned 
without  hein^^  told.  He  will,  in  fact, 
lie  brought  face  to  face  with  much 
the  same  problems  and  dilticulties 
that  have  no  doubt  been  met  with  by 
him  in  developing  roll-lilms.  The 
cinematograph  film  is  nothing  but  an 
unusually  long,  narrow  roll-film,  and 
is  treated  in  practically  the  same  way, 
except  that  it  has  to  be  wound  on  a 
speaal  frame  or  drum  dturing  manipu- 
lation. Many  different  devices  are 
in  mc  for  holding  the  film  flurincr 
development,  a  simple  and  favorite 
arrangement  consisting  of  a  large 
roUer  made  of  laths,  round  which  the 
film  is  wound,  sensitive  side  outward, 
the  ends  being  secured  by  pins  or 
clips.  The  roller  is  supported  hy  a 
pair  of  standards  above  a  shallow 
trough  filled  with  the  developer,  and 
is  revolved  slowly  with  the  film  dipping 
in  the  latter  until  sufficient  density  is 


attained.  Many  workers  prefer  wooden 
frames  with  or  without  pegs  or  teeth, 
these  being  designed  for  use  either 
in  0at  dishes  or  upright  tanks.   It  is 

even  possible  merely  to  pass  the  film 
from  hand  to  hand  if  a  sufficiently 
large  tank  is  used,  though  this  would 
now  be  considered  a  rather  primitive 
method.  A  non«staining  developer  is 
essential,  amidol  or  dianol  being  well 
suited  lor  the  purpose.  Washing  and 
fixing  are  done  in  a  similar  manner  to 
development,  an  acid  fixing-bath  being 
preferable.  After  one  hour's  washing 
the  film  should  be  given  five  minutes 
in  a  plyrcrine  bath  ronsistinj]^  of: 
Water,  •;2  parts;  alcohol,  4  parts; 
and  glycerine,  i  part.  The  film  is 
then  allowed  to  dry  on  the  drum. 
•When  dry  the  celluloid  side  is  wiped 
carefully  to  remove  any  marks,  after 
which  the  film  may  he  rolled  up.  If 
much  work  is  done  it  is  better  to 
use  a  separate  drum  for  each  opera- 
tion. 

The  negative  film  re(j aires  to  be 
clean  and  bright  and,  above  all.  free 
from  pinholes,  scratches,  or  patches 
due  to  uneven  development,  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be 
very  effectively  retouched*  and  will 
be  greatly  ma  unified  when  projected. 
Not  only  the  j^elatine  side  of  the 
film,  but  the  celluloid  also,  requires 
the  most  careful  treatment.  Till 
some  experience  has  been  gained  there 
IS  no  al^lute  need  to  do  the  develop* 
ment  oneself,  as  many  cinematograph 
dealers  will  undertake  this  at  a  charge 
of  about  J  cent  per  foot. 

To  make  the  positive  film  a  printing 
machine  is  wanted,  unless  the  camera 
itself  is  also  adapted  for  use  in  printing, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  models.  The 
negative  film  and  the  une.xposed  posi- 
tive film — ^which  costs  6  cents  per  foot 
— have  to  be  unrolled  simultaneously 
from  their  separate  spools,  and  passed 
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together  in  close  contact  at  a  uniiorm 
rate  behind  an  esqxisure  opening. 
The  greatest  ^actness  of  registration 

is  necessary,  as  any  inaccuracy  in 
this  respect  would  produce  a  jumping 
effect  when  projected  on  the  screen. 
Printing  machines  proper  cost  from 
$300  up — a  serious  extra  exi)eiisc  if 
only  work  on  a  small  scale  is  to  be 
attempted — though  it  is  believed  that 
these  also  may  be  hired.  As  an  alter- 
native it  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  firms  who  undertake  development 
are  usually  wiUing  to  supply,  print, 
and  develop  a  positive  film  from  any 
negative  at  the  inclusive  charge  of, 
say,  8  cents  per  foot.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
really  indispensable  for  the  photog- 
rapher to  trouble  about  obtaining 
positives  unless  to  print  a  short  trial 
slip  for  his  own  satisfaction  -  which 
is  readily  done  in  a  large  ordinary 
printing  frame — as  the  fihn-purchasing 
houses  are  generally  quite  ready  to 
consider  neirativc  films  when  of  an 
obviously  {promising  character.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  stated  that  the  positive 
film  is  developed  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  negative,  and  should  have 
the  qualities  of  a  pood,  rather  thin 
lantern-slide,  free  from  any  suspicion 
of  hardness,  and  possessing  perfect 
gradation,  with  a  pracrical  absence 
of  all  pinholes  and  defects.  Thinness 
is  important  owin<^  to  the  loss  of  light 
caused  by  intermittent  projection; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  should 
be  full  detail  everjrwhere.  Spots  and 
scratches  must  be  shunned,  as  they 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  unpleasent 
"rainy"  effect. 

It  will  probably  be  inquired  what 
profits  are  to  be  expected  if  such  work 
is  embarked  in?  This  is  a  question 
not  so  easy  to  answer,  as  much  depends 
on  the  subject,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated,  and  tlie  status  of  the  hrm 
asked  to  purchase.    Generally  speak- 


ing, the  prices  obtainable  for  effective 
subjects  compare  very  favorably  with 
ordinary  photographic  work,  while 

special  or  unusual  films  answering  to 
the  designation  of  what  the  journahst 
would  call  a  scoop,  '  may  almost 
command  thdr  own  price.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  as  weU  to  say  that 
competition  is  already  fairly  keen 
and  that  the  films  must  be  really  good 
both  in  subject  and  technique,  and 
of  the  kind  that  appeals  to  the  patrons 
of  "Picture  Palaces"  to  stand  any 
chance  of  acceptance. 

As  a  possible  "side  line*'  it  is  worth 
while  remembering  that  the  uniformly 
excellent  dcffnition  of  the  small  film, 
pictures— due  to  the  depth  given  by 
a  short  focus-lens  and  the  fine  quality 
of  the  objectives  commonly  used — will 
permit  a  tolerable  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment. Such  enlargements  on  glossy 
bromide  from  topical  or  otherwise 
interesting  films  are  often  very  welcome 
to  the  editors  of  illustrated  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  the  best 
advice  for  the  workor  whose  deares 
lead  him  in  the  direction  of  cinema- 
tography is  to  attend  a  number  of 
** shows"  at  diflferent  halls  of  varying 
grades  and  in  localities  of  opposite 
kinds.  He  should  study  the  films 
which  he  will  there  see  projected 
critically  and  patiently,  paying  special 
attention  to  those  subjects  whicli  lie 
within  the  range  of  his  own  capabiUties. 
In  this  way  many  useful  hints  will  be 
gained  as  to  the  qualities  that  make 
a  good  fdm  and  Uie  faults  that  are 
most  to  be  avoided.  Before  starting 
practical  work  a  short  length  of  picture 
fflm  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained, 
an  examination  of  which  will  demon- 
strate the  commercial  requirements 
that  have  to  be  met  more  plainly 
than  any  amount  of  verbal  explana- 
tion. 
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[One  of  the  features  of  the  coming 
National  convention  is  a  school  of 
mo<iem  printing  processes  in  which 
experts  will  demonstrate  such  processes 
as  the  ozotype,  bromoil,  oil  print- 
ing, and  gum-bichromate  methods. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  a  detailed  description  of  these  in- 
teresting processes.  Below  we  print 
Mr.  Rawlins's  description  of  the  process 
for  which  he  has  done  so  much. — ^£d. 
W.  P.  M.J 

The  pictorial  worker  generally  grav- 
itates to  gum.  He  may  usually  prefer 
platinotype  or  bromide,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  but  some  fine  day  he  will 
surely  give  the  water-color  process  a 
furtive  trial;  and  even  if  he  stick  to 
his  old  favorites  for  everyday  work,  I 
believe  he  generally  hankers  after  it  in 
secret.  "Rut  if  only  it  weren't  so 
tricky,"  he  sighs;  "If  only  I  could  get 
a  full,  rich  gradation  of  tones."  "If 

only  "  But  the  list  is  a  long  one, 

and  we  are  bound  to  face  the  fact  that, 
with  all  its  tremendous  advant^es, 
the  control,  the  direct  and  personal 
character  of  the  process,  its  simplicity 
— 1  might  almost  say  its  elemental 
^mplicity — gum  also  possesses  certain 
imperfections  and  drawbacks,  not  to 
mention  limitations,  which  prevent  it 
from  always  answering  ihe  needs  of 
the  photographer  who  is  also  an  artist. 
Given,  therefore,  a  process  in  which 
these  defects  were  eliminated,  while  the 
artistic  arlvantaccs  of  gum  were  still 
further  expanded  and  supplemented, 
we  should  be  in  a  position  to  rise 
to  pictorial  heights  quite  undreamed 
of  in  our  printing  philosophy. 

Now,  oil  {Printing  certainly  has  many 
of  the  characteristics  which  would 


distinguish  the  ideal  process,  and, 
although  a  close  acquaintance  with  it 
may  reveal  a  few  weaknesses.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  will 
not  prevent  it  from  taking  a  very 
important  position,  when  sufficiently 
well  known,  among  those  processes 
which  ])articularly  lend  themselves  to 
pictorial  requirements.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  control  in  oil 
printing  is  vastly  greater  and  more 
definite  tlian  in  gum;  and  this  is  not 
merL'ly  my  own  opinion,  but  that  of 
some  of  the  foremost  photographers 
of  the  day  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  process. 

Ralumde  of  the  Process 

The  materials  required  are  now 
specially  manufactured  for  the  purpose, 
and  there  is  neither  grinding  of  pig- 
ments nor  coating  of  paper  to  absorb 
our  energies  and  destroy  our  inspira- 
tion. The  paper  as  purchased  is  ready 
coated  with  a  colorless  compound  of  a 
gdatinous  nature,  and  merely  requires 
sensitizing  in  a  bichromate  solution 
and  drying,  like  carbon  tissue,  to  be 
ready  for  printing.  As  ihcrc  is  no  pig- 
ment upon  it,  the  progress  of  printing 
is  plainly  visible,  so  there  is  neither 
guess-work  nor  the  \agaries  of  an 
actinometcr  to  make  ihu  roult  un- 
certain; moreover,  combination  print- 
ing is  perfectly  practicable.  When  the 
light  has  done  its  work  we  simply  soak 
the  print  in  cold  water,  dab  on  some 
of  till'  special  pignu-nt  with  the  proper 
bru^h,  and  the  picture  appears.  T  hat's 
the  whole  process.  The  high  lights,  of 
course,  ha\ing  absorbed  more  wat« 
than  the  shadows,  repel  the  j)ignient 
(which  is  of  an  oily  naturcj,  although 
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it  adheres,  more  or  less,  wherever  the 
light  has  caused  the  bichromate  to 
harden  the  gelatine,  thus  fomung  the 

image.  Naturally,  we  can  put  more 
pigment  on  some  parts  and  less  on 
others,  and  if  we  put  too  much  any- 
where, we  can  take  it  off  again.  We 
absolutely  build  up  the  image  under 
conditions  which  give  complete  control 
at  every  stage.  Though,  of  course, 
there  is  no  merit  in  adopting  the  out- 
fit of  our  brothw-artists-in-oil-paints, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  an  irresistible 
charm  in  working  with  practically  the 
same  tools;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
discard  all  formulae  and  httings,  saw- 
dust and  solutions,  acids,  alkaUes,  siz- 
ing, syringes,  and  cements.  Yes,  even 
formulas,  beloved  of  the  conscientious 
society  member,  are  unknown  in  oil 
printing,  for  the  one  and  only  solution 
employed  can  hardly  be  so  described. 
You  simply  nux  a  saturated  solution 
of  potassium  bichromate  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water — do  you  call  that  a 
formula?  (Don't,  on  any  account,  be 
tempted  to  add  ammonia  to  it.)  The 
paper  is  immersed  in  this  bath,  and 
air  bells  both  back  and  front  should  be 
removed.  When  limp  it  is  taken  out 
and  hunf^  up  to  drain  olT  the  super- 
fluous liquid,  and  if  any  drops  still 
adhere  to  the  surface,  they  should  be 
removed  with  a  scrap  of  blotting' 
paper.  T.ay  the  sheets  face  up  on 
clean  paper  Ojloltinji  is  l)est),  and  put 
them  in  a  dark  place.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  dry  as  well  as  dark;  in  short, 
if  you  follow  carbon  printing  practice 
in  the  dryin^^,  all  will  he  well.  It  is  a 
very  good  plan  to  sensiti<^e  in  the  e\  cu- 
ing, so  that  the  paper  will  have  time 
to  dry  during  the  night  and  be  ready 
for  use  next  morning.  Although  it  will 
often  keep  good  for  some  time,  it  is  far 
the  best  plan  to  use  it  freshly  sensitized, 
and,  as  the  prints  can  be  kept  any 
length  of  time  before  pigmenting, 
there  need  be  no  waste. 


Printing 

Printing  presents  no  JifTicullN .  The 
image  is  plainly  visible,  though,  of 
course,  not  of  full  -strength.  It  is  ver\' 
similar  in  appearance  to  an  undevel- 
oped platinotype,  though  warmer  in 
color.  When  details  in  the  high  Ughte, 
such  as  light  clouds  or  snow  shadows, 
are  just  suggested,  and  no  more, 
printing  is  complete.  It  is  very  rapid, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
print. 

You  don't  want  any  special  type  of 
negative  for  oil  printing;  that  is  to 
say,  you  need  not  have  an  anemic 
ghost  affair  such  as  is  necessary  to 
correspond  with  the  short  range  of 
gradation  that  is  usually  given  by  gum, 
neither  is  it  advisable  to  get  the  chalky, 
over-developed  sort  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  carbon  work.  Any  good, 
healthy,  normal  negative  which  would 
give  in,  say,  platinotype,  about  the 
range  of  gradation  you  want  in  your 
oil  print,  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory-. 
For  the  first  trials  it  is  best  to  choose 
a  subject  with  a  full  range  of  gradation 
and  a  few  marked  contrasts. 

\^Tien  the  prints  are  done  they 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  water  to 
wash  out  the  bichromate.  Running 
water  is  best.  In  any  case,  washing 
should  continue  until  the  yellow  stain 
is  no  longer  visible  on  looking  through 
the  print.  Do  this  by  daylight  if 
possible,  as  artiliciai  light  is  itself  so 
yellow  as  to  hide  the  stain.  At  thb 
stage,  if  it  is  not  intended  to  pigment 
the  prints  within  twenty-four  hours. 
the\  tnay  be  hung  up  to  dry,  when  they 
will  keep  indefinitely.  In  any  case, 
immediately  before  pigmenting  the\ 
must  be  icr'!  soaked.  The  length  of 
this  soakint;  depends  upon  various 
conditions,  such  as  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  but,  except  in  very  hot 
weather,  anything  up  to  twenty-four 
hours  will  do  no  harm.  I  find  about 
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half  an  hour  is  the  shortest  time 
advisaUe  for  the  best  results,  as  a  rule, 
but  it  is  far  safer  to  always  allow  from 

eight  to  twelve  hours.  I  wash  the 
prints  as  they  come  from  the  frames, 
leave  them  in  a  di<;h  of  water  over- 
night, and  pigment  them  next  day. 

Pigmenting 

A  sheet  of  plate-glasf?  is  about  the 
best  support  for  the  print  during  pig- 
menting, but  a  smooth  board  or  the 
upturned  bottom  of  a  porcelain  de- 
veloping dish  in  fact,  any  smooth, 
even  surface  will  really  do  equally 
well.  Three  or  four  sheets  of  wiiite 
blotting-paper  should  be  placed  be* 
tween  the  print  and  the  glass,  or 
whatever  ynn  use,  and  thoroughly 
saturated  wilh  water.  The  print, 
direct  from  the  soaking,  Ues  face  up, 
and  be  careful  that  there  are  no  lumps 
of  any  sort  under  it.  linen  may  be 
used  instead  of  blotting-paper,  but  is 
rather  more  liable  to  be  lumpy; 
nevertheless,  it  has  the  advantage  uf 
not  giving  oil  '  bits"  as  blotting- 
paper  does. 

Now  the  print  must  have  all  the 
surface  water  removed  from  it,  but, 
in  order  to  avoid  cxtratliuii  moisture 
from  the  coating,  tliis  shoulii  be  done 
with  a  soft  sponge  or  clean  linen  rag 
squeezed  out  of  clean  water,  and  made 
into  a  pad.  Si)onge  is  best,  as  it  gives 
oti  no  liuii.  MutT  and  dust  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against  at  every 
stage  of  the  pigmenting.  And  now  for 
the  pigment.  Tlus  is  scdd  in  the  form 
of  a  stiff  paste,  and  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  print  in  two  ways;  but,  which- 
ever method  you  adopt,  your  prin- 
cipal tools  will  be  the  s[)ccial  dabbing 
bnidies  supplied  for  the  purpose.  You 
iriU  also  require  a  ''palette,"  but  this 
need  not  be  of  the  traditional  j^attern, 
with  a  nice  oval  hole  lor  your  thumb 
to  come  through!  No,  an  old  negative, 


a  tin  lid,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  non- 
absorbent  material,  will  serve.  If  you 
have  not  already  a  palette-knife,  you 

should  get  one,  as  they  are  tremen* 

dously  useful;  hut.  npain.  a  substitute, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bone  paper  knife,  will 
do  at  a  pinch. 

A  p plying  the  Cohr 

Now,  of  the  two  methofls  to  which 
I  have  referred,  you  will  make  a 
choice  for  each  print  according  to  the 
type  of  subject  and  the  effect  you  wish 
to  ijet.  The  easier  method  with  which 
to  make  a  start  gives  you  elTccts 
similar,  in  a  sense,  to  those  obtained 
in  gum  printing,  and  it  is  most  suitably 
employed  with  subjects  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  shadow.  You  take 
a  small  quantity  of  pigment  and  spread 
it  thinly  on  your  palette,  being  careful 
to  leave  no  lumps  or  ridges.  Now  take 
your  largest-sized  dabbing  brush  (a 
No.  10  or  No.  12  is  useful  for  this 
purpose),  and  charge  it  !)y  If^'htly 
dah})in^'  it  on  the  patch  of  {M^nncnt, 
thus  getting  a  very  small  quantity  on 
the  tips  of  Uie  bristles  only.  Next  dab 
it  firmly  on  the  print,  which  will  take 
all  the  color  from  the  brush  in  a  few 
dabs,  recharge  on  the  palette,  and 
repeat  this  procedure  until  the  print 
is  lightly  covered  with  pigment  more 
or  less  evenly  distributed.  Probably 
the  picture  will  have  begun  to  show, 
but  it  will  be  dull,  dark,  and  flat  and 
patchy-looking.  If  you  have  left  any 
lumps  or  ridges  in  spreading  the  pig- 
ment on  the  palette,  you  will  now  see 
the  result,  in  the  shape  of  various 
black  .spots,  really  .solid  little  blob>  of 
paint,  which  arc  too  larjjc  for  the 
bru.sh  to  disperse,  i  o  gel  rid  ol  them 
you  should  place  your  finger  upon 
them,  and  draw  it  slowly  away,  press- 
ing very  lit^ditly.  fif  you  want  to  avoid 
messing  your  lingers  you  will  make 
a  Uttle  pad  of  soft,  smooth,  and  thin 
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leather,  such  as  may  be  cut  from  an 
old  glove,  and  use  that  instead.  It 
will  also  be  handy  for  other  purposes 
to  be  mentioned  later.)  When  the 
brushes  are  new.  they  are  rather  liable 
to  deposit  on  the  print  a  large  and 
varied  assortment  of  shwt  hairs  and 
"bits,"  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  hardly  help  the  composition 
of  the  picture.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  fairly  generous  collection  of 
this  debris  it  is  well  to  get  rid  of  it, 
which  is  easily  done  by  removing  the 
print  from  the  blotting-paper  and 
gently  rubbing'  it.  while  supported  l)y 
a  piece  of  glass,  with  a  soft  >{)()nii;t'  and 
plenty  of  water.  This  will  nut  disturb 
the  pigment  to  any  extent,  but  the 
bits  will  budge  all  right.^  Put  it  back 
on  the  blotting-paper  (which  may  now 
require  renioisteninf^V  and  go  ahead. 
Whether  the  image  has  begun  to  show 
or  not,  it  is  stiU  imperfect;  but  at  this 
stage  you  change  the  action  of  the 

'  Anuilicr  method,  even  better  than  the 
al>nve,  is  to  vigorously  "stnack"  the  print  with 
a  flap  ol  linen,  such  as  an  old  pocket  handker- 
chief saturated  with  water.  The  bits  will 
transfer  their  aflfections  to  the  linen,  but  will 
c;>me  off  it  when  dipped  into  water,  which 
should  be  done  after  each  *' smack." 


brush  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out 
the  picture  fully  and  build  it  up  with 
the  pigment  already  upon  it.  And  this 

leads  us  to  a  study  of  these  two  brush- 
actions.  Take  an  ordinary  lead  penril, 
and  hold  it  point  upward  over  the 
table  in  a  vertical  position,  and  raised 
a  couple  of  inches  from  the  surface, 
your  hand  being  in  the  position  for 
writing,  but  also  raised  from  the  table. 
Xow  let  the  pencil  slip  through  your 
fingers,  full  speed;  it  will  strike  the 
table  and  instantly  bounce  ofif  it  again, 
and  before  it  hits  the  table  again  you 
must  catch  it.  When  you  can  do  that 
easily,  and  take  the  pencil  hopping 
thus  across  the  table  (of  course,  your 
fingers  encircle  it  the  whole  time),  you 
will  be  in  a  position  to  do  an\thing  in 
oil  printing  you  may  desire.  It  sounds 
rather  a  jol)  when  >-ou  <ies(  ril)e  it,  but 
it  is,  as  a  matter  ui  fact,  ridiculously 
simple,  and  with  a  very  little  practice 
you  will  readily  acquire  the  knack  of 
it.  Let  us  call  it  the  hopping  action. 
Although  it  is  so  simple,  its  importance 
is  very  great,  and  success  almost  en- 
tirely depends  upon  it.  The  firm, 
dabbing  action  requires  no  description. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Photography.  By  E.  O.  Hopp£,  F.R. 
P.S..  and  f)thers.  With  i:?o  illus- 
trations, 2  colored  plates  and  numer- 
ous diagrams.  New  York:  The 
Photograpliic  Times  Publishing  Co., 
IOI2.   Price,  I2.00. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Concise  Knowledge 
Library,"  and  is  in  many  respects  a 
concise  and  prai  Ile  al  <;uide  to  every^ 
day  photography.  Divided  into  forty- 
six  chapters,  the  sul)ie«:t  is  very 
thoroughly  covered.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  chapters  on  optics,  chemistry, 


composition,  printing  processes,  re- 

touchinii:.  etc.,  there  are  chapters  on 
subjects  such  as  arc  not  usually 
treated  upon  in  a  popular  handbook, 
some  of  these  chapters  are:  The 
Wet-plate  Process;  Emulsions  for  Dry 
Plates  and  Films;  Photography  in 
Xatura!  Colors;  Three-color  Xega- 
u\c>,  .Animated  Photography;  Photo- 
engraving, Collotype,  etc.,  and  Photog- 
raphy of  theA'-Rays.  The  illustrations 
are  unusurdly  f^ood  and  include  exam- 
ples by  leading  European  workers. 
The  chapters  on  portraiture,  of  which 
there  are  three,  are  written  by  0.  £. 
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Hopp6.  who  is  particularly  well  quali- 
fied for  the  subject.  On  the  whole 
a  most  satisfactory  addition  to  the 
literature  of  photography  and  should 
be  inclutled  in  every  photographic 
library. 

The  Art  of  the  Berlin  Galleries.  Being 
a  History  of  the  Kaiser  Friedrich 
Museum,  with  a  Critical  Description 
of  the  Paintings  Therein  Contained; 
together  with  a  Brief  Account  of 
the  National  (ialler>'  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Art.  By  D.avid  C.  Preyer. 
318  pages  and  index,  illustrated 
with  47  full-page  plates  in  duo- 
grax'urc.  Decorative  cloth  binding, 
S2.00.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
publishers. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
"Art  Galleries  of  Europe  Series." 
several  of  which  we  have  reviewed 
in  these  columns.    In  this  book  Mr. 


Preyer  has  done  the  same  service 
for  the  two  important  Berlin  galleries 
that  he  has  performed  for  the  galleries 
of  the  Netherlands.  Vienna,  and  our 
own  Metropolitan    Museum.  Under 


his  guidance  we  are  taken  through 
the  many  rooms  of  these  huge  galleries 
of  masterpieces  and  given  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  different  schools 
of  painting  in  this  historical  and 
chronological  sequence.  The  Berlin 
Museum,  e.xccpting  only  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  excels  any  museum 
in  existence  in  its  complete  presen- 
tation of  the  historical  development 
of  the  art  of  painting  from  its  earliest 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  What  would  photographers 
give  to  have  ready  access  to  room 
57  of  this  museum  with  its  twenty- 
two  Rembrandt's?  The  author  gives 
an  intimate  account  of  the  pictures 
and  the  painters,  and  next  to  visiting 
the  galleries  themselves  a  more  satis- 
factory and  enjoyable  method  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  them  than 
this  book  offers  could  not  be  desired, 

Sanford*s  Manual  of  Color.  By  John 
Ithiel  Sanford.  W'ith  color  charts 
and  table  of  analysis  of  color. 
New  York:  Hugh  Kelly  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Few  photographers  reaUze  the  im- 
portance of  a  correct  knowledge  of 
color,  a  knowledge  more  needed  than 
ever  with  the  introduction  of  the 
color  plates.  In  this  book  the  author, 
in  clear  and  non-technical  language, 
enables  the  reader  to  get  a  conception 
of  color  and  color  combinations,  about 
which  so  many  of  us  have  but  the 
vaguest  notion.  A  knowledge  of  color 
harmony  is  as  necessary  to  the  photog- 
rapher who  does  color  work  as  it  is 
to  the  painter,  and  in  the  few  short 
chapters  in  this  book  this  knowledge 
is  made  plain  and  can  easily  be  mas- 
tered. It  is  the  most  simple  and 
practical  guide  to  the  composition 
of  color  we  have  yet  seen.  We  will 
be  glad  to  forward  a  copy  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 
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Flashlight  Porirailure.  A  Book  of  Com- 
mon-sense Information  and  Prac- 
tioJ  Methods  of  Making  Portraits 

by  Flashlight  at  Home  or  in  the 
Studio.  46  pap:r?,  fully  illustrated. 
New  York:  Temiant  &  Ward.  Price, 
25  cents. 

A  book  tliat  is  fully  described  by 

its  sub -title.  The  information  is 
simple  and  to  the  i)oint,  lea\nnf^ 
nothing  untold.  Bust  portraits,  large 
and  small  groups,  silhouettes,  doorway 
pictures,  and  fine  light  effects  are 
fully  treated  and  necessary  diagrams 
given.  It  is  a  standard  text-book  on 
the  subject.  Can  be  obtained  at 
your  dealers. 


Dark-room  Work.  A  Practical  Dark- 
room Manual,  with  Suggestions  as  to 
Equipment,  Working  Conveniences, 
Short  Cuts,  and  Handy  Methods 

of  Dark-room  Work.  62  papes  and 
numerous  diagrams.  Mew  York: 
Tennant  &  Ward.   Price,  25  cents. 

Another  handy  volume  for  the 
practical  photogra{)her's  library.  Full 
of  useful  little  pointers  for  the  sa\nng 
of  time,  temper,  and  trouble.  You 
may  know  a  lot  of  them,  but  one 
new  one  may  be  worth  many  times 
the  price  of  the  book  to  you.  The 
book  contain.*;  a  wealth  of  su^i^estion^ 
and  ideas — a  quarter  buys  it  at  any 
dealers. 
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The  makciH  ui  "Agfa"  Blitzlicht  (flash- 
powder)  state  that  this  powder  is  especially 
suited  for  the  makiiig  ot  Autochromc  plates, 
it  only  being  necessary  to  use  a  screen  adapted 
to  this  light.  Such  a  screen  can  be  prepared  as 
follows:  120  c.c.  of  a  6  per  cent.  gcl;itinf  solu- 
tion; 12  c.c.  filter  yellow  K  solution  I  to  100;  12 
C.C.  distilled  water.  Of  this  solution,  take  8  c.c. 
and  pour  over  a  sheet  of  optically  parallel 
glass,  about  4x5  inches.  In  making  flashlight 
exposures  ust-  >ilMiuf.  twi  iity-five  times  more 
flashpowder  than  tor  regular  tlaslUight  work. 


The  Sepaline  Tablets  ofTered  by  Birke 
&  James,  of  Chicago,  give  the  most  simple, 
convenient,  and  certain  metho<l  of  obtaining 
a  good  sepia  tone  on  developing  papers, 
transparenaes,  and  lantern  slides  uian  any- 
thing else  wc  have  yet  trie<!.  Two  tablets, 
crushed  with  a  stirring  rrnl  and  dissolve<l  in 
two  oum  t  ".  I  't  water,  will  convert  a  black  and 
white  pruu  into  a  rich  sepia  print  in  two 
minutes.  .\o  bother  about  the  preparation 
and  no  doubt  about  the  result.  Burke  & 
James  have  put  up  a  ten  cent  trial  set,  suffi- 
cient to  tone  about  300  cabinet  prints  and  con- 
vince you  as  to  results. 


The  announcement  th.it  T.  C.  Muller  is 
now  allied  with  the  Defender  Photo  .Supply 
Company  will  be  received  with  interest  by 
photographers  everywhere,  who  have  taken 
a  strong  liking  to  ''Smiling  Ted"  during  his 
C'  .niui  tion  with  the  old  Artura  Phulo  Paper 
Company  and  later  with  the  Anseo  Company. 


Mr.  Miller  is  "special  rciirc.^cntative"  for 
the  Defender  Company  —  tlie  wiiole  country 
is  his  parish,  and  he  will  not  be  restricted  to 
any  particular  field  or  line  of  endeavor.  His 
work  will  consist  in  advancing  the  use  and 
popularity  of  Defender  product  ,  rind  he 
States  that  he  is  entirely  liappy  over  the 
IMni^>ect.  The  Defender  Company  is  to  l>e 
congratulated  upon  Mr.  Mitllsr's  accession. 
He  is  one  of  several  well-known  men  whom 
tin's  (Minjjjuiv  has  secure'!  rtAt^ntly,  <.;t':h  of 
them  head-hners  in  liis  particular  depariincnt. 


My  'Jhrs.  ].  Halff  &  Co.,  manufri ciiirrrs  of 
Meiol-Haurt,  urge  their  patrons  io  Lfcware  of 
mixtures  offered  at  cheaper  prices,  with  a 
plea  Uiat  they  save  the  photographer  the 
trouble  of  mixing  his  metol  with  hydrokinone, 
or  w  t  ij;hing  separately,  as  there  is  no  guarantee 
th.iL  Lhty  will  receive  any  .VIetol-IIaufT  in 
such  mixtures.  Metol-HaufT  should  not  be 
purchased  in  any  but  the  original  packing, 
so  well  known  in  the  trade  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Look  for  the  htUe  white  ticket  on  ttailB 
bottle,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  American 
Agents,  llic  well-known  photographic  house 
of  G.  Ge.nnert,  24-26  E.  13th  Street,  New 
York,  and  330  So.  Wabash  Avenue.  Qiicago* 

The  Photo  Products  Co.,  6100  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  has  iust  put  on  the  market  a 
developing  paper  of  quabt^  for  the  professional 
photographtT.   Our  experiments  with  it  have 

been  itm  n  than  satisfactory.  A  pai)er  '>f  med- 
ium speed,  with  much  latitude  in  exposure 
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and  development,  it  is  possible  to  bring  out 
evemhing  m  the  negative,  giving  sof-.  irti-tiL 
efircts,  full  of  detail,  with  transparency  and 
wamth  in  the  shadows.  While  there  are  five 
grades  of  Platora  the  emulsion  in  each  flade 
is  the  samo,  the  difference  being  in  the  Bunaces 
and  weights  Thi>  m:ir;i  >  f.  tr  uniformity  in 
results  and  simplicity  in  manipulation.  Grade 
A  is  a  single-wo^t  stock  with  a  smooth  semi- 
matte  sorfaoe:  grades  B.  C,  and  D  are  double^ 
wdght  stocks  with  smooth  semt-matte,  smooth 
absolute  n  >tti  ,  ;in  !  rm  I'dum-rough  absolute 
matte  surJiicess,  rcaptv  lively;  grade  E  is  a 
double-weight  bufT  stock  with  medium-rough 
abtolQte  matte  surface.  This  produces  a  very 
pleasant  mellow  tone  effect. 

In  a  l  lition  to  the  splendid  printing  qualities 
of  Phtura  it  has  the  addition  a  good  (|u:il:ty 
of  being  non-curling.  The  manuf.n  tt;n  rs 
have  worked  out  a  process  of  preparing  the 
stock  that  eliminates  the  objectionable  curl 
that  is  the  bane  of  most  printing  papers. 
This  result  has  been  accomphshed  by  coating 
the  back  of  the  raw  stock  in  such  a  manm  r 
that  the  action  of  tin-  emulsion  is  counteracted, 
and  as  a  result  the  sensitized  sheet  lies  per- 
fectly flat  while  handling,  and  if  prints  are 
properly  dried,  they  will  remain  flat  indefinitely. 
This  improvement  will  cover  all  papers  and 
postcards  made  by  The  Photo  Products  Co., 
aod  as  the  curling  tendency  is  a  most  dis* 
agreeable  feature  o£  developing  papers  the 
companv  is  to  be  coRffmtulated  on  its  elimin- 
ation. I'n  fc^si' -iial  jifi'itr  ^^r.iiihor^  can  <>!>tain 
free  samples  ut  these  puptrb  and  we  would 
urge  them  to  write  The  Photo  PRODUCTS  Co., 
61  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  for  a  set. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  sp>  <  i.il  '.jost -grad- 
uate course  at  the  Southern  College  of  Photog- 
raphy in  Pebruar>'  a  glowing  testimonial, 
with  the  signature  "l  rwry  nurnber  of  the 
class  attached,  was  prestnled  to  "Daddy" 
Lively  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
as  guide»  instructor,  and  friend  throughout 
the  course.  We  congratulate  the  class  on 
its  discrimination.  N'  t  only  is  Mr.  Lively 
a  most  thorough  and  successful  teacher,  he 
is  also  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  genial  men 
in  the  profession  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  who  know  him.  Below  we  reprint  the 
testimonial,  omitting  the  names  through  lack 
of  space: 

McMinnville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  29,  1912. 

We,  the  undersigned  students,  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lively  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Lively  for  thr 
valuable  information  they  have  so  graciously 
and  ably  taught  us  during  the  spwial  post- 
graduate course  just  dosing. 

We  feel  ourselves  incompetent  to  express 
our  satisfaction  for  the  great  good  wc  nave 
derived  from  the  very  comprehensive  program 
that  has  I  ct n  '  >  ably  carried  out  during  the 
last  four  weeks. 


We  take  pleasure  in  reaimmending  this 
scho(»l  ti'  tilt  J  photographic  profession  as  being 
up-to-date  in  everj'  uepartment,  and  w(juld 
advise  every  one  who  may  need  or  wish 
advancement  to  take  a  course  in  this  insti- 
tution, which  stands  second  to  none. 


The  Bfki.in  Aniline  Works.,  213  Water 
Street,  New  York,  have  just  issue<l  a  useful 
list  of  formula;  fur  tank  development,  inc  luding 
".Agfa  "  Glycin,  "Agfa"  Mctot-Hydro.  "Agfa^ 
C)rtol,  and  "A^^fa"  Rtxlinal.  Clearly  printed 
in  white  on  blai,k  and  on  a  heavy  bristol-board, 
punchctl  ready  to  slip  on  to  a  nail,  it  is  a 
work-room  convenience,  oonserver  of  gray  matp 
ter,  and  deminator  of  guess  work.  Copies  can 
be  had  on  request. 


Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  Ross  Lenses,  have,  aft<?r  prolonged 
and  exhaustive  calculations,  produced  a  now 
tflcphoto  lens,  known  as  the  "Telecentric." 
This  new  type  of  construction  gives  the  photog- 
raphers a  nxcil  focus  tclcphoto  lens  with  a 
real  ffx:al  length  of  about  double  the  camera 
extension,  and  at  the  large  working  aperture 
of  /,5.^  or  flt>.6.  The  definition  is  as  crisp 
and  brilliant  as  that  of  a  high-dass  anastig- 
mat,  the  field  is  flat,  and  tin  lens  is  corrected 
chromatically.  Such  a  Icn^  disposes  of  the 
need  of  double  extenaion  in  the  camera  and 

e'ves  a  large  imtge  at  short  focus.  It  will 
»  found  useful  on  angle  estensiOT  reOex 
ramrrns,  practically  doubling  the  size  of  the 
image.  GEO.  Mi'RPHY.  Inc,  57  E.  Ninth 
S'Tcct.  New  York,  are  the  Amen  .,11  agents 
for  all  Ross  lenses  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
further  particulars  of  the  "Tdeoentric"  on 
request. 


In  every  line  of  endeaver  there  is  usually 
one  name  that  stands  out  from  all  others  in 

the  same  class — as  Tiffany  in  jewclrv,  Gorham 
in  silverware.  Stetson  in  hats.  When  j'ou 
get  down  to  view  cameras  it's  the  Century 
View  Camera  that  comes  to  minfl  first,  the 
reason  being  that  some  things  establish  for 
themselves  a  name  for  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence.  The  photographer  in  need  of 
a  view  camera  makes  no  mistake  when  ho 
orders  a  Centurv  View  Camera.  He  df>es 
make  a  mistake  if  he  orders  any  other  without 
first  investigating  the  Century. 


pHoitMjRAi'HERS  who  arc  inurestcd  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  moving  picture  would  ^\o 
well  to  secure  a  few  copies  of  The  Mming 
Picture  News  and  the  Moving  Picture  World, 

lx>th  publishe<l  in  New  York  at  locents  per  copy. 
They  cover  this  new  field  very  thoroughly. 


Photographers  who  are  interested  in 
getting  color  prints  fn>m  transparencies  should 
note  that  the  Utocolnr  paper  can  now  be 
obtained  from  C.  L.  Lewis,  522  Sixth  Ave., 
New  Yftrk,  who  has  been  appointed  sole  agent 
for  the  United  States  for  this  paper. 
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We  are  very  sorrj'  to  record  the  death, 
on  February  23,  at  a  nursing  home  in  London, 
of  Mr.  William  Gill,  the  well-kn English 
photographer,  of  Colchester.  A  good  friend 
of  ours,  a  subscriber  of  manj-  yean'  ctanding, 
and  a  frequent  cctntributor  to  our  picture 
pages,  Mr.  GilPs  work  will  be  remembered 
for  its  j^'-fx!  quiiliti'cs  and  home  ])ortratt  effects 
sevurtd  by  the  use  ol  wintiow  effects.  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  real  fts  agattist  the  sham 
studio  accessory. 

Mr.  Gill  was  an  active  worker  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Photnpraphers'  Association,  being  its 
President  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  came 
suddenly  after  a  few  ■iaj's'  illness,  in  Ix)nd'in, 
where  he  had  nc  to  attend  to  business 
matters  in  connection  with  the  estate  of  the 
late  H.  Soowdea  Ward,  of  whom  he  was  an 
executor. 


Mft.  J.  P.  Chalmers,  editor  of  The  Moving 
Picture  iVorU,  and  onetime  editor  of  A  merican 

Amateur  Photography,  was  accidentally  killed 
by  falling  down  an  elevator  sha:t  on  March 
27,  wiiilc  attending;  tlie  Ohio  State  Conven- 
tion of  Moving-picture  Operators.  In  his  live 
years'  connection  with  motion  picture  interests 
he  had  built  up  a  strong  and  influential  weekly 
macasine»  and  his  untimely  death  is  a  distinct 
Ices  to  the  naotion  picture  world. 


Making  Faces  at  St.  Louis,  a  clevar  play 
uu"t)  tlie  words,  issued  by  our  good  friend 
j.  C.  Strauss,  of  St.  Louis,  who  to  our  certain 
kno^edce  has  been  makiag  faces  at  St.  Louis 
for  many  yean,  and  very  desirable  faces 
they  are.  The  illustratiom  for  this  dever 
a<lvertisement  are  reprt  dud ii  ns  of  the  famous 
carved  faces  on  the  corbels  around  the  Strattss 
Studio 


We  congratulate  Brother  Abel  on  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  Abel's  Photographic 
Weekly,  also  on  his  accjuisition  of  an  associate 
editor.  ^  Charles  L.  is  a  bright  boy.  and  we 
are  giving  him  a  due  share  of  credit  for  the 
bright  and  early  appearance  of  the  journal. 
With  Juan  C.  Abel  and  Charles  L.  Abel  as 
editors,  and  A.  A.  E.  Abel,  proprietor  and 
publisher,  whv  should  it  not  be  Ahets*  PhuAo- 
graphic  Weekly? 
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The  Sai.vt  Louis  Socibty  or  ^oroG- 
RAPHERs,  formed  some  months  ago  with  the 

foremost  photographers  <  f  the  city  as  charter 
members,  held  a  meeting  on  March  18,  to 
which  all  professional  photographers  in  St. 
Louis  were  invited.  Short  talks  were  given 
by  O.  C.  ConUin.  J.  C.  Strauss,  Ed.  Rosch. 
Kajiwara,  Deltxjrte,  Srhweig.  Kan dcler.  and 
others.  Considerable  enthusia.siu  was  aroused, 
and  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  new  members 
were  enrolled.  With  such  a  good  start  more 
should  be  heard  of  this  new  society. 


Sxn-L  tlie\  ci.it'C-  a  new  one  almost  ever>' 
week.  Here  is  the  latest  ccjrr  plicitr>graphy 
method,  demonstrated  in  London  a  few  days 
ago. 

(By  Marconi  Transatlantic  Wireless  Teiegraph.) 
Lonpon,  March  27.— A  new  method  of 

color  photography,  embodying  extraordinarily 
brilliant  results,  has  just  been  demonstrated 
before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  method  is  that  no'  special 
color  plates  are  necessary,  nor  is  there  any 
introduction  of  artifi<-ial  crdor  screens  or  colored 
panicles.  A  plain  negative,  as  in  ordinar\' 
photography,  is  taken  and  a  lantern  slide  is 
made  from  it,  and  by  purely  optical  means, 
using  a  grating  and  a  prism,  the  picture  in 
natural  colors  is  faithfully  reproduced. 

The  process  is  the  work  of  two  brothers, 
Ernest  and  Juhus  Rheinbcrg,  and  is  called 
the  micro-s|K'e  t  ra  method  of  color  photography 
by  prismatic  di:  pcr^ion.  The  method  necessi- 
tates a  special  and  costly  camera,  and  is  there- 
fore put  forward  for  its  scientific  interests 
and  not  as  a  conm-x-rcial  propns'itinn.  It 
turns  upon  the  ust?  01  a  ^raliiig.  ur  line  cjcrccii, 
which  splits  up  into  immense  numbers  of 
tiny  spectra,  one  hundred  to  the  inch,  and 
each  one  complete.  The  erating  is  used  in 
making  the  negatives,  and  later,  when  placed 
behind  a  positive,  when  made  from  the  nega- 
tive, it  enables  black  and  white  pictures  to 
appear  in  the  exact  color  of  nature. 

The  results  of  m^hod  were  projected 
on  an  aluminum  screen  and  were  declared 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  liddity  of  color  rendering 
by  any  method  in  v.  ^,".10  at  present.  Its 
abihly  to  render  the  texture  or  distinctive 
sheen  in  such  artides  as  silk,  china,  or  glass, 
is  remarkable. 
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Century  j 
View  •=«»J 

Cameras 


C«Jtui-y  View  Cameras  offer  more  real  value,  more  jfenuine  merit, 
tKan  any  view  camera  tKat  Has  ever  been  placed  on  tKe  market.  TKe 
Century  Double  Grooved  Bed  insures  perfect  rigidity  under  every 
condition,  and  eliminates  vibration  wKen  Keavy  lenses  and  abutters  are 
used  witk  tbe  bellows  extended. 

TKe  long  bellows  permits  tbe  use  of  tbe  camera  for  copying,  long 
focus  and  tele-pboto  work. 

The  large  front  board  accommodates  tbe  bigb  speed  anastigmat 
lenses. 

Tbe  swing  back  and  side  swing  (botb  operated  by  rack  and  pinion) 
permit  tbe  greatest  range  of  movement,  making  it  possible  to  do  tbe 
most  exacting  kinds  of  arcbitectural  and  group  work. 

Tbe  reversible  back  is  fitted  witb  movable  cut-out  for  making  more 
tKan  one  exposure  on  a  plate. 

Every  adjustment  is  accutately  fitted  and  placed  in  a  position  tbat 
insures  ease,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  operation. 

Tbe  wood-work  is  bigbly  polisbed  and  all  metal  parts  are  of 
lacquered  brass,  giving  tbe  camera  a  ricbness  and  dignity  tbat  at  once 
indicate  Century  Quality  m  appearance,  as  well  as  perfection  of 
construction. 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 
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Don't  overlook  the  enlarpe- 
ment.  ' 

A  good  enlargement  is  as 
salable  as  a  contact  print  when 
made  on 


The  expense  is  small — the  prof- 
its are  large.  Send  for  our  booklet, 
''Enlarging  for  the  Professional.'' 


Artura  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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"Pk^  it  up  to  men  who  know 


» 


Knowledge  without  experience  is 
theory.  Theory  without  practice 
is  without  value.  The  choice  of 
a  photographic  paper  must  be 
based  on  practical  knowledge. 
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country  use 

C  Y  K  O 


The  professional  photographer  is  tnitLiigg  priiiti 
day  in  and  day  out. 


A  doMi  demonttitttort  wait  on  hhn  every  day 
to  show  him  that  tooMtliuig  else  is  bettar  tiian 
what  he  it  using. 

The  proof  of  CYKO  superiority  is  that  he  con* 
tinues  to  use 

CYKO 

Ansco  Company^ 

Binfthamtont  N*  T* 


By  L.  A.  DozhR,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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DO  COKVEIfTIONS  PAY? 


The  question  of  conventions,  both 
State  and  National,  is  one  that  Is 
likely,  for  the  next  several  months,  to 
be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age photographer.  Shall  he  prepare 
an  exhibit  and  send  it  on;  shall  he  pre- 
pare an  exhibit  and  take  it  on;  shaU  he 
go  to  convention  w  ithout  any  exhibit; 
or  will  it  pay  l)e>t  for  him  to  ignore 
the  convention  entirely  and  reniaiti  at 
home?  These  are  four  aspects  of  the 
case  which  call  for  consideration  and 
decision. 

There  are  many  things  naturally 
entcrinji  into  the  consideration  of  such 
a  subject  as  this  which  a£tect  ditterent 
men  in  different  localities  in  widdy 
different  ways.  If  the  convention  in 
question  is  to  be  held  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  his  place  of  business; 
if  it  can  be  reached  without  the  expen- 
diture of  too  much  time,  trouble,  and 
mon^,  the  progressive  photographer 
is  likely  to  prepare  an  exhibit  and  go 
with  it  to  the  convention.  This  is,  by 
all  odds,  the  most  reasonable  thing 
that  he  can  do.  He  who  has  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  his  business,  and 
who  is  desirous  of  improving  his  own 
technique  and  of  raisintr  the  standard 
of  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  his 
patrons,  will  profit  by  this  course. 


The  craft  would  profit  materially 
if  conventions  could  be  more  often 
held  throughout  the  country,  and  a 

more  intimalr  cychange  of  ideas  and 
technic|ue  brought  about.  There  is  a 
tendency,  wliich  had  its  origin  in  the 
very  beginning  of  photography  and 
which  has  never  yet  been  whoUy 
eradicated,  for  the  photographer  to 
•distrust  his  neighbor.  This  tendency 
has  led  to  no  end  of  petty  jealousies, 
and  will  doubtless  be  the  cause  of 
many  more  to  come,  and  so  long  as  it 
exists  the  cause  of  photography  itself 
will  be  hampered  and  its  progress 
hindered.  There  ought  to  be  business 
enough  in  this  country  for  all  the 
photographers  who  are  now  operatfng 
studios,  but  this  business  can  never 
be  fully  developed  until  the  public  has 
been  brought  to  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  good 
photography. 

There  are  many  styles  and  schools 
and  methods  of  handling  photographic 
portraiture,  and  there  are  many  able 
workers  who  interpret  their  subjects 
with  more  than  ordinary  feeling  and 
expression.  These  men  should  1)e 
known  and  their  work  should  be 
studied,  not  only  by  their  fellow 
craftsmen,  but  by  the  pubUc  at  large, 
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There  exists  no  better  way  today  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  than 
that  provided  by  the  photographic 
associations  in  their  annual  conven- 
tions. 

The  live  photograj^hcr  should  con- 
sider il  a  pari  of  the  duly  he  owes  his 
business  not  only  to  attend  convention, 
but  to  prepare  for  it  an  exhibit  repre- 
senting the  best  work  that  ho  is  capable 
of  producing.  This  cxhi[)it  need  not 
be  extensive,  but  it  should  be  good.  It 
is  a  mistake  often  made  to  indude  in 
such  a  collection  of  prints  a  multitude 
of  subjects,  styles,  and  sizes. 

Few  of  us  are  capal^le  of  producing 
equally  good  results  along  widely 
varying  lines  of  work,  and  we  should, 
therefore,  select  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  onh  those  subjects  and 
styles  of  treatment  that  appeal  to  us 
most  strongly,  and  in  which  we  are  best 
able  to  infuse  our  own  individtiality 
and  enthusiastic  work.  A  collection 
of  prints  prepared  on  these  lines  can- 
not but  be  helpful  to  the  man  who  gets 
them  together,  and  will  be  instructive 
to  those  who  examine  them  on  the 
convention  walls. 

'  What  if  our  competitor  in  a  neigh- 
boring city  does  get  a  point  or  two 
from  our  exhibit  that  may  help  him 
to  make  his  own  work  better?  Can 
we  not  in  turn  obtain  su^estions  from 
the  work  of  some  oihw  man  that  will 
strengthen  our  own  hand?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  with  every  advance 
in  the  quality  of  the  work  our  com- 
petitor produces  the  buying  public  is 
being  educated  to  a  point  where  it  will 
better  appreciate  our  own  good  work 
when  properly  brought  to  its  attention. 

The  old-time  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
contention  for  prizes  grows  less  bitter 
as  the  years  go  by.  With  the  broaden- 
ing effect  inevitably  resulting  from 
photographic  competitions  this  spirit 
will  iuialiy  cease  to  count.    The  craft 


is  fast  coming  to  see  with  Burns  that 
*'A  man's  a  man  lor  a'  that."  Some 
of  the  closest  friendships  and  wannest 
sodal  relations  have  been  built  up 
upon  chance  acquaintances  made  at 
j)hotographic  conventions.  These,  too, 
among  men  who,  under  the  old  regime, 
would  have  conadered  themselves 
deadly  rivals. 

Those  who  make  a  practice  of 
attending  conventions  realize  the  value 
to  themselves  and  count  the  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money  as  one  of  the 
most  important  business  matters  of 
the  year.  Their  work  is  planned  in 
anticipation  for  it,  and,  no  matter  what 
else  suffers,  an  appropriation  is  made 
early  enough  in  tiie  year  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  convention  week. 

Investigation  into  the  personnel  of 
those  who  are  regular  attendants  will 
show  that  they  are  among  the  bright- 
est, strongest,  most  progres^ve  and 
successful  men  in  the  photogr^)hic 
community. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  in  any  way  jK>ssible, 
we  ought,  I  think,  to  exhibit  and 
attend  in  person  at  least  one  photo- 
graphic convention  every  year.  If  it 
is  impossible  to  do  both,  let  us  be 
represented  either  in  person  or  by 
e.xhibit;  and  if  both  these  courses  are 
beyond  our  reach,  let  us  at  least  pro- 
cure the  fullest  possible  reports  and 
give  them  careful  stn  K  The  spirit 
of  {)rogrcss  is  abroad  in  every  other 
fielci  of  usefulness,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  photography  is  not  to  be 
passed  by.  Bri^t  and  thoughtful 
men  are  constantly  Joinhig  our  ranks, 
and  if  we  will  keep  pace  with  them  we 
must  be  in  touch  with  all  that  is  best 
and  most  modern  in  our  craft.  We 
look  to  the  associations  to  provide  us 
with  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  and 
it  lies  with  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
advantages  they  offer.  In  doing  this 
we  may  make  conventions  pay. 
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1st  every  working  man's  experience- 
no  matter  what  his  vocation— there 
are  times  when  necessity,  the  reputed 

mother  of  invention,  will  push  him  up 
against  problems  the  solution  of  which 
would  never  have  entered  his  mind 
without  that  compulsory  condition. 
The  inventor,  discoverer,  or  perpetrator 
of  surh  compulsory  methods  or  devices 
may  sometimes  fondly  flatter  himself 
that  he  is  offering  something  entirely 
new  when  the  same  thing  may  really 
be  as  old  as  the  proverbial  hills  to 
others;  and.  sinco  ^^iich  a  contingency 
may  naturally  Ix-  t-xperteci.  I  shall  not 
lake  the  trouble  to  lile  any  priority 
claims  for  any  of  the  appliances  or 
methods  described  here,  or  which  I 
may  give  later  on.  I  can  only  say 
that  if  such  articles  jjrovc  acceptable 
lo  the  reader  and  Editor  I  will  gladly 
furnish  more  from  the  same  warehouse. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  certain. 
That  to  the  hardworking  "bread  and 
butter"  j)ho(()grapher  such  articles 
are  frequently  of  more  immediate 
interest  and  actual  value  than  the 
overworked  and  workedover  disserta* 
tions  on  the  oM  theme  as  to  whether 
photography  is  a  fine  art,  a  business, 
or  a  what-you-may-caii-it.  Inasmuch 
as  all  these  methods  have  been  tried 
out  by  the  writer  and  others  and 
found  "not  wantinf^,"  I  am  safe  in 
the  assertion  that  they  are  thorough  1\ 
practical,  and  tiiat  this  article  is  not 
simply  written  against  apace. 

Combkted  Lens  Skidd  and  Focusing 
Hood  for  Portrait  Cameras 

Mater»ls  required:  Two  straight 
pieoes  of  heavy  wire  and  four  small 
scn  w  c\  es;  total  cost,  about  five  or 
ten  cents. 


Procure  two  pieces  of  wire,  A  i^ich 
in  thickness  and  approximately  thirty- 
six  inches  long,  for  an  8  x  lo  camera. 
The  screw-eyes  should  be  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  wires  without 
binding  or  having  too  much  play. 
Two  of  the  screw-eyes  are  inserted  in 
top  near  outer  edge  of  the  front  portion 
of  the  camera,  the  other  two  in  top  of 
the  rear  portion.  See  to  it  that  the 
two  sets  of  eyes  run  parallel  and  that 
they  are  equidistant.  Inserting  the 
two  wires  and  throwing  the  focusing 
cloth  over  the  wires  and  camera  com- 
pletes the  entire  job. 

You  will  iHid  that  the  movable  por- 
tion of  your  camera  will  not  affect  the 
wires  or  focusing  cloth  in  moving  the 
bed  in  or  out.  The  wires  are  held  in 
position  simply  by  the  slight  weight  of 
the  cloth.  The  forward  ends  of  the 
wires  should  be  bent  into  an  eye  or 
ring  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  catch- 
ing on  the  sharp  edfjes.  Since  you  un'U 
very  likely  never  have  a  desire  to 
remove  the  screw  eyes  after  you  have 
once  tried  this  contrivance,  the  in- 
sertion of  these  very  small  eyes 
cannot  possibly  Ije  reu'arded  as  objec- 
tionable. A  little  beeswax  will  till 
these  tiny  holes  and  never  leave  a  mark. 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  description, 
a  hood  of  this  kind  will  extend  all  the 
way  from  tlush  with  the  camera  to 
eighteen  and  t\vent\  -f()ur  inches  beyond 
the  lens,  and  will  therefore  shade  it 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  case  you  happen  to 
be  making  vignettes  in  the  camera, 
the  raising  of  one  or  the  other  corner 
of  the  cloth  or  the  pulling  out  or 
pushing  back  of  the  hood  will  give 
you  perfect  control  of  the  light  on 
your  vignetter.  The  lens  shield  is 
instantly  converted  into  a  focusing 
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hood  by  simph'  pulling  both  wires  and 
focusing  cloth  backward,  thus  forming 
a  hood  or  canopy  over  your  focusing 
screen,  enabling  you  to  do  your  work 
in  comfort,  keep  your  hair  tidy,  and 
incidentally  save  you  some  unprintable 
words  on  a  sweltering-hot  summer's 
day. 

An  Excellent  Focusing  Aid  For  Portrait 
and  View  Cameras 

The  following  method  will  vastly 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  your 
focusing  screen,  and  is  especially  valu- 
able in  focusing  groups,  large  heads, 
cop>ing,  working  under  poor  light 
conditions,  or  where  focusing  has  to 
be  done  quickly  yet  accurately:  in 
fact  it  will  prove  valuable  at  any  time 
and  an \  where. 

First  see  that  your  focusing  screen  is 
clean ;  then  put  a  few  drops  oi  glycerine 
on  a  small  wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  or 
the  tip  of  your  finger,  and  rub  the 
glycerine  evenly  over  the  ground  sur- 
face of  the  glass,  'i'his  process,  of 
course,  makes  your  ground  glass  nearly 
as  transparent  as  plain  glass,  and, 
since  it  could  not  be  used  in  that 
condition,  take  next  a  wad  of  dry 
cotton,  clean  rag,  or  tissue  jxiper  and 
remove  nearly  all  the  glycerine,  leaving 
only  a  very  thin  film  or  trace.  Now 
try  the  glsiss  in  your  camera;  if  you 
can  still  see  the  outline  of  the  lens 
through  the  glass  when  focusing  a  few 
more  rubs  will  soon  set  that  matter 
right.  Glycerine  being  inherently  cme 
of  the  slowest  drying  substances  we 
know  of.  your  ground  glass  will  now 
be  in  prime  condition  for  weeks  and 
months. 

Don't  attempt  to  use  oil  in  place  of 
glycerine.   Oil  is  a  very  undersirable 

substance  for  that  particular  purpose; 
it  is  uncleanly  in  itself,  soon  becomes 
rancid,  dries  out  too  quick,  and  in 
drying  leaves  a  scummy  film  whidi  is 


difficult  to  remove;  while  glycerine,  in 
addition  to  its  many  other  virtues,  may 
be  removed  with  a  moist  rag  in  a  few 
seconds. 

A  word  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss 

here:  Since  the  image,  as  seen  on  a 
screen  prepared  as  aho\e,  is  so  much 
brighter,  more  sparkling,  and  full  of 
fine  detail,  it  may  possibly  lead  you 
to  err  on  your  exposure.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  screen  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  tlo  with  your  actual  lii^iil 
value,  and  that  the  exposures  and  light- 
ing will  therefor  have  to  be  the  same  as 
under  former  conditions. 

While  on  this  ground  glass  topic  I 
happened  to  think  of  a  little  "wrinkle," 

How  to  Make  a  Temporary  Ground 
Glass 

This  may  come  in  handy  when  you 

hiijipcn  to  break  your  glass  and  have 
no  immediate  facilities  lor  replacing 
it,  i.  e.,  if  you  lack  time  to  make  one 
by  the  well-known  emery  and  water 
method,  or  when  you  even  havn't  any 
ground  glass  substitute  in  the  house. 

Insert  a  plain  glass  in  your  ground 
glass  frame;  then,  with  a  small  lump 
of  conunon  glazier's  putty,  dab  the  side 
toward  the  lens  evenly  until  you  have 
the  opacity  desired.  This  little  dodge 
will  enable  you  to  "save  the  day"  and 
nail  your  orders  until  you  can  make 
more  permanent  repairs. 

The  Simplest  and  Most  Practical 
Drying  Rack 

To  studios  which  do  a  large  amount 
of  paste-mounted  work,  the  rack  or 
racks  described  below,  being  designed 
on  mechanical  and  common-sense  lines, 
will  readily  commend  themselves.  .Ml 
racks  I  have  seen  so  far,  or  have  seen 
described  and  illustrated,  seem  to 
sufi^er.  from  the  same  malady,  i,  e.,  they 
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arc  entirely  too  cumbersome,  too  Gom- 

pUcated,  consume  too  much  room,  and 
their  actual  etTiciencv — or  rather  lack 
of  it — is  altogether  out  of  projiortion 
to  their  bulk.  My  racks  were  designed 
during  the  old  albumen  days,  when 
practically  all  work  was  solid  mounted 
and  when  space  in  the  average  finishing 
room  was  nearly  always  at  a  high 
premium.  The  fact  that  they  have 
been  extensively  copied  by  those  who 
have  seen  them  in  actual  use  in  my 
studio  seems  to  be  proof  of  their  real 
efficiency,  and  I  simply  give  them  here 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  still 
plodding  along  with  cumbersome  con- 
traptions. The  racks  are  nothing  but 
boards  of  soft  wood  with  grooves  cut 
crosswise  to  receive  the  mounts. 

Procure  dressed  boards  of  soft  wood, 
pine  or  poplar,  5  inches  wide,  li  inch 
thick,  and  any  length  best  suited  to 
your  individual  needs.  Haxe  your 
planning  mill  cut  grooves  crosswise  of 
boards.  The  grooves  to  be  about  ^ 
inch  apart,  aiKl  i  Indh  deept  and  should 
be  sufficiently  wide  to  receive  your 
hea\'iest  mount.  A  board,  or  stick  as 
we  call  them,  28  inches  long  will  be 
found  to  be  about  the  most  convenient 
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length,  and  will  hold  about  50  regular 

or  heavy  mounts,  or  doul)Ie  that 
number  in  thinner  mounts,  if  prints  arc 
placed  back  to  back  and  put  in  same 
groove.  Since  the  grooves  may  be  very 
quickly  cut  with  a  power  circular  or 
band  saw.  \hr  cost  of  each  stick  should 
not  exceed  Iwenty-tivc  cents.  The 
mounts,  standing  upright,  are  not 
liable  to  catch  floating  dust,  and  the 
spacing  is  sufficient  to  give  good 
ventilation.  You  will  note  that  cnrh 
slick  is  self-contained,  complete  in 
itself,  and  it  follows  that  you  may 
order  as  many  as  your  business  may 
require.  Five  or  six  such  sticks  will 
give  a  capacity  of  from  250  to  500 
mounts  vei  they  will  occupy  only  a 
few  inches  of  space  when  not  in  actual 
use,  since  they  are  then  either  piled  on 
top  of  each  other  and  left  on  the 
workbench  or  set  aside  in  a  comer. 
I  think  it  will  appeal  to  your  mechani- 
cal instinct  that  in  this  construction 
there  arc  no  frames  to  build,  no 
carpentering,  no  wires,  nails,  screw- 
eyes,  shelves,  cloth-stretchers,  etc.,  and 
that  they  are  practically  indcstructable, 
never  needing  any  repairs,  or  time- 
robbing  tinkering. 
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BY  1".  S.  P.  S. 


The  present-day  photoprfipher  rarely 
chooses  a  lens  for  himself  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  work.  His  first  lens  is 
often  a  fixture  in  his  hand  camera, 
and  is  nearly  always  included  in  the 
"outfits"  as  usually  sold. 

It  is  not  lon^,  however,  before  he 
begins  to  tind  that  his  lens  imjwses 
limitations  upon  him,  and  he  begins 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  sometUng 
more  suited  for  the  particular  class  of 
work  to  which  he  aspires  is  not  to  be 


obtained.  To  take  a  common  case:  A 
be^!:inncr  with  the  '"snaj^shot"  fever 
upon  liim  usually  buys  a  camera  fitted 
vdth  a  single  lens,  of  which  the  maxi- 
mtun  aperture  is  //ii  or  less.  A 
succession  of  negatives,  cither  under- 
exposed from  the  necessity  of  a  brief 
exposure,  or  blurred  from  the  move- 
ment consequent  upon  an  adequate 
one,  soon  convinces  him  that  he  must 
seek  another  instrument. 
With  a  similar  lens  the  architectural 
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student  finds  that  his  marginal  straight 

lines  are  distorted,  and  that,  as  a  rule, 
too  narrow  an  angle  is  included,  while 
the  amateur  portraitist  feels  the  want 
of  a  better  perspective  and  greater 
rapidity. 

Tke  Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Single 
Landscape  Lens 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  single 
or  landscape  lens  is  without  merit: 
properly  used,  it  desc'r\rN  f;ir  more 
attention  than  is  generally  ucstowed 
upon  it.  Its  principal  and  only  im- 
portant defects  are  two,  viz..  com* 
parative  slowness  and  iiiahilit\"  to 
render  correctly  straight  lines  falling 
near  the  edge  of  the  plate.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  cheap,  and  the  images 
given  by  it  are  more  brilliant  than 
those  given  by  double  comljination 
lenses,  in  which  the  greater  number 
of  reflecting  surfaces  necessarily  cause 
a  scattering  of  light  over  the  whole 
sen»tive  surface.  In  well-made  single 
lenses  the  distortion  of  marginal  lines 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  excellent 
definition  can  be  obtained  at  //lo, 
while  at// 1 2.5  or  J;  16  critical  sharpness 
is  the  rule.  When  lenses  of  compar- 
atively great  focal  length,  say  12 
inches,  are  used  upon  a  half -plate 
camera  they  may  be  rej^arded  as 
rectilinear  even  when  used  upon  the 
most  trying  subjects. 

Symmetrical  Lenses 

Kupid  rectilinear,  rapid  symmetrical 
or  rapid  aplanat  are  synonyms  for  a 
t3rpe  of  lens  which  has  be«i  of  universal 
application  in  the  past,  and  which 
still  holds  the  field  when  price  is  a 
consideration.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  gives  a  correct  rendering  of  marginal 
lines,  while  it  works  at  an  intensity  of 
at  least  twice  that  of  the  single  lens; 
some  kinds,  usually  termed  euryscopes 


or  universal  lenses,  work  with  as  large 
an  aperture  as 7/5.6,  but  as  a  rule  there 
is  a  great  sacrifice  of  co\ering  pi)\ver 
with  such  lenses.  They  are,  however, 
useful  for  portraiture  and  certain 
classes  of  natural  history  work,  but 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  select  one 
of  relatively  short  focal  length — ten 
inches  with  a  half-plate  should  give 
satisfactory  results. 

The  Single  CombinaHoHS  of  Rectilinear 
Lenses 

The  single  combinations  of  recti- 
linear  lenses  may  be  used  for  distant 

views,  but  in  this  case  care  must  be 
taken  that  a  lens  is  chosen  for  suffici- 
ently short  focal  length  to  permit 
the  half  lens  to  be  used  with  the 
available  camera  extension.  With 
most  lenses  of  this  type  the  front  and 
back  combinations  are  of  equal  focal 
length,  but  in  some  cases  the  two 
compounds  will  give  different  sized 
images  from  the  same  standpoint;  this 
is,  of  course,  a  decided  advantage. 

Anastigmats 

Closely  allied  to  the  rectilinears  b 
the  great  group  of  lenses  known  as 
anastigmats;  these  are  lenses  which 
are  not  only  non-distorting,  but  aln-n^t 
free  from  astigmatism  and  curvaLurc 
of  field;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  there 
is  the  image  of  a  small  round  objec  t 
like  a  watch  dial  near  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  it  will  be  represented  as  a  circle, 
and  not  elongated  in  either  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  direction,  and  besides 
this,  that  a  line  of  such  dials  running 
from  edge  to  edge  of  the  plate,  would 
be  delineated  with  perfect  sharpness 
with  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens, 
provided  that  they  all  be  in  the  same 
plane.  Lenses  of  the  Anastigmat  type 
are  obviously  far  superior  to  the  ordin- 
ary rectilinear,  and  when  the  front  and 
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back  combinations  can  be  used  separ- 
ately as  single  lenses,  are  proljably  the 
most  useful  tools  the  photographer  can 
possess. 

Points  to  be  noted  when  choosing  an 
anastigmat  are: 

1.  Covering  power.  This  should 
not  decrease  when  the  aperture  is 

reduced. 

2.  Ihiiial  rapidity  or  intensity;  that 
is  to  say.  other  things  being  equal, 
choose  a  lens  working  at  ff$.6  or  //6 
instead  of  /  7  or  less. 

3.  Convertibility,  or  thi-  power  of 
using  the  separate  combinations. 
These  should  be  of  differing  focal 
lengths,  if  possible,  while  the  intensity 
nf  the  complete  lens  should  be  as 
high  as  possible. 

Some  anastigmats  are  only  capable 
of  being  used  in  their  complete  form, 
and  when  bu)-ing  a  lens  it  should 
always  be  ascertained  whether  this 
is  the  case  with  that  particular 
instrument. 


Portrait  Lenses 

Portrait  lenses  are  essentially  tools 
for  the  specialist  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  novice;  their  chief 
virtues  being  extreme  rapidity  com- 
bined with  a  peculiar  crispness  of 
definition  over  a  very  limited  field. 
To  tho.>e  who  will  take  the  [)aiiis  to 
study  its  peculiarities  and  to  humor 
its  weaknesses,  the  portrait  lens  is 
invaluable,  and  the  user  will  soon 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  attection 
which  an  old  photographer  feels  for 
a  lens  which  he  "knows."  It  is  truly 
marvdous  to  see  the  different  rraults 
which  two  men  will  produce  with  the 
same  lens,  one  being  strange  to  it  and 
the  other  having  used  it  for  many 
years.  The  special  predilcrtion  of  the 
photographer  naturally  intluenees  the 
choice  of  a  lens  or  lenses. 


ArchiUciure 

The  architectural  worker  needs 
lenses  of  moderate  or  wide  angle  and 
of  unquestionable  rectilinearity.  If 
he  can  afford  one  lens  onl\  it  should 
be  of  a  focal  lenj^th  equal  to  about  the 
longest  side  of  the  plate  it  is  to  be 
used  on— rather  more  than  less.  If 
the  separate  components  can  be  used, 
distant  details  can  be  taken  with  them 
on  an  adequate  scale.  If  two  lenses 
can  be  selected  one  should  be  of  a 
focal  length  equal  to  the  diagonal 
of  the  plate,  say  si  for  ^  plate  and  8^ 
for  4  plate,  and  the  other  for  wide 
angle  work  of  a  focal  length  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  shorter  side  of 
the  plate,  say  three  inches  for  \  plate 
and  4^  for  |  plate.  These  lenses  with 
their  single  combinations  will  permit  of 
almost  any  subject  being  reproduced 
on  the  desired  scale. 

Landscape 

For  pure  landscape  or  landscape  in 

which  buildings  are  merely  accessories 
the  wide  angle  lens  is  usually  out  of 
place;  rarely  should  a  lens  of  focal 
length  less  than  the  diagonal  of  the 
plate  be  used,  while  one  of  twice  the 
length  may  often  be  employed  with 
advantage.  Single  lenses  are  here  to 
be  found  at  their  best,  their  want  of 
rectilinearity  gives  no  trouble,  and 
the  freedom  from  internal  reflections 
conduces  to  a  clearness  and  quality 
which  has  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be 
appreciated. 

For  Fortraiture  and  Figure  Studies 

For  portraiture  and  figure  studies 
outside  ordinary  studio  work  a  wide 

choice  exists.  For  outdoor  work  with 
ordinary  sitters  most  of  the  modern 
anastigmats  working  at //6  or  "there- 
abouts" are  most  generally  useful. 
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Where  there  is  a  L'ood  light,  single 
lenses  of  large  aperture  give  excellent 
and  artistic  results,  the  spherical  aber- 
ration produced  by  using  a  single  lens 
at  //lo  or  even  //8,  producing  soft 
effects  somewhat  resembling  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Mr.  Bergheim. 

Copying 

Louses  for  copying  pictures,  maps 
and  the  like  must,  of  course,  be  recti- 
linear, and  should,  in  addition,  have 
a  fairly  flat  field,  although  the  small 
aperture  which  can  usually  be  em- 
ployed will  go  far  to  secure  this.  Good 
rapid  rectilinears,  all  anastigmats,  some 
of  the  older  types  of  lens,  such  as 
triple  achromatics,  and  even  some  of 
the  slower  portrait  or  group  lenses,  all 
answer  well. 

A  Lens  for  General  Work 

In  choosing  a  lens  for  all  round 
work,  we  may  say  that  the  following 
conditions  should  be  observed: 

1.  Its  focal  length  should  be  about 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate 
on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

2.  It  should  be  capable  of  giving  a 
rectilinear  image. 

3.  It  should  be  convertible;  that  is 
to  say.  that  the  front  and  back  lenses 
should  1  capable  of  being  used  inde- 
pendently, even  if  at  a  small  aperture. 

4.  That  it  should  cover  the  plate 
with  a  rise  of  front  equal  to  at  least 


one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  shortest 

side. 

It  is  of  course  assumed  that  the 
lens  selected  win  be  free  from  obvious 
optical  defects,  such  as  flare,  imperfect 
centering,  etc. 

The  Care  of  Lenses 

After  the  lens  has  been  acquired  it 

should  be  well  treated;  it  pays  to  do 
so.  Lenses  which  are  left  exposed  to 
light  and  damp  rapidly  deteriorate. 
Many  glasses  darken  by  exposure 
to  light,  with  a  consequent  loss  of 
rapidity  which  may  amount  to  20  per 
cent.  Lenses  on  which  moisture  is 
allowed  to  condense  are  often  afflicted 
with  yellowish  or  brownish  stains, 
which  opticians  call  "rust."  These 
are  often  seen  on  lenses  which  have 
been  used  in  tropical  countries,  and 
sometimes  penetrate  to  a  considerable 
depth. 

Injudicious  wiping  and  polishing 
has  ruined  nuny  a  good  lens.  Ghss 
is  more  easily  scratched  than  most 

people  think,  and  a  few  cleanings  with 
a  gritty  rag  will  do  irreparable  harm. 
To  dean  a  lens,  first  use  a  camel-hair 
mop  to  remove  all  large  particles  of 
grit,  then  wij^e  with  a  clean  Selvyt;  if 
after  this  there  is  any  cloudiness  "5\npe 
with  absorbent  cotton  and  a  few  drops 
of  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  polish 
with  a  worn  cambric  or  silk  handker- 
chief. When  not  in  use  the  lens  should 
be  kept  in  a  case  or,  at  least,  have  a 
cap  on  either  end. 


MAGNESIUM  FLASHLIGHT 

BY  DR.  M.  ANDRESEN. 

Magnesium  flashlight  photography  the  last  couple  of  decades.  Even  in 
has  developed  from  a  very  small  the  earliest  stage  of  its  victorious 
beginning  to  high  importance  during    career  this  new  source  of  hght  has 
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found  recognition  and  was  employed 
by  serious-minded  men.  At  first  only 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ladiog  daylight,  this  new  light  has 
opoied  entiieiy  new  avenues  to  pho- 
tography and  permitted  exposures  that 
until  then  had  been  absolutely  impos- 
sible. 

The  new  light  entered  the  depths 
of  the  earth  and  allowed  exposures 

to  be  made  nt  any  place  during  any 
time  of  the  night.  By  means  of 
flashlight  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
were  compelled  to  take  their  own 
pictures. 

Flashlight  f)hotography  was  destined 
to  render  invaluable  services  to  science. 
In  the  beginning,  when  magnesium 
was  employed  in  form  of  wire  and 
narrow  tape,  whidi  was  combusted 
in  the  open  air,  comparatively  long 
exposures  had  to  be  made.  Today, 
however,  it  is  f>ossible  to  make  the 
most  rapid  »posures  by  means  of 
strongly  actinic  and  smokeless  jflash- 
hght  mixtures. 

Nevertheless,  magnesium  flashlight 
has  not  found  the  enthusiastic  recep- 
tkm  among  amateur  photographers 
that  it  deserves,  and  one  should  think 
that  photography  would  receive  a 
fresh  impulse  if  the  majority  of 
amateurs  could  be  convinced  how 
much  the  field  of  their  activity  in 
photography  could  be  widened. 

Wlien  the  amateur  l)egins  to  take 
pictures,  he  is  at  first  completely 
absorbed  by  this  new  art.  He  takes 
photographs  of  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances, makes  landscape  views  and 
even  attempts  to  make  mlargements; 
but  soon  there  is  a  perceptible  de- 
crease in  his  activity  as  a  photog- 
rapher on  account  of  his  profesi>ional 
duties  that  forbid  him  to  employ 
the  hours  of  the  day  for  his  hobby. 

The  camera  is  then  only  used  on 
an  occasional  trip  or  voyage  and 
rests  most  of  the  time  unnoticed  in 


a  closet.  Almost  every  amateur  whose 
photographic  debut  has  taken  this 
course  will  be  sorry  Liiat  such  is  ilic 
case.  If  we  consider  now  that  just 
those  hours,  after  completing  our 
day's  work,  the  hours  at  night  we 
spend  with  our  family  and  friends 
in  our  own  home,  ofTer  us  so  many 
precious  and  interesting  scenes  and 
motives,  the  desire  will  arise  in  almost 
every  amateur  to  reproduce  these 
scenes  in  a  picture. 

Having  the  possibility  to  do  this 
by  means  of  the  magnesium  flash< 
light  in  so  satisfactory  a  way,  we  have 
to  ask  oijr>^e!\Ts  the  question:  Why 
is  it  that  this  field  of  jihotogra{)hy 
has  found  so  httle  attention  so  far 
with  the  amateur  photographer? 

To  this  we  have  to  answer  as  follows: 

1.  The  pictures,  especially  portraits, 
which  are  taken  by  means  of  mag- 
nesium iiashHght  or  magnesium  blow- 
light  by  amateurs  are  very  oftm  not 
apt  to  revive  the  interest  for  this 
branch  of  photography.  Under-expo- 
sure and  hard  and  harsh  lighting  very 
often  produce  an  expression  in  the 
faces  of  the  persons  photographed 
that  seems  very  comical,  and  for  which 
the  term  "flashlight  eye"  has  been 
invented.  It  is  possible  to  make 
arrangements  in  such  a  way  that 
pictures  can  be  produced  which  are 
not  inferior  to  daylight  exposures, 
.111  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
Iroiri  them. 

2.  Very  often  there  is  an  idea  that 
very  costly  arrangements  are  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  first-class 
flashlight  pictures.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  except  the  usual  camera  outfit, 
the  flashlight,  and  perhaps  a  flash- 
light lamp,  only  a  few  screens  are 
necessary,  whidi  the  amateur  can 
easily  make  himself,  or  buy  for  a 
very  insignificant  amount  of  money. 

3.  Another  objection  raised  against 
flashlight  is  the  smoke.    In  regard 
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to  this  we  ^\^sh  to  say  that  there  are 
not  ()nl\-  appliances  for  removing;  the 
smoke  by  means  of  so-called  tlues  that 
can  be  had  on  the  market  at  a  very 
reasonable  price,  but  in  addition  to 
this,  the  smoke  nuisance  has  been 
almost  entirely  done  away  with  in 
those  flashlight  mixtures  that  contain 
nitrates  of  the  rare  earths,  mixtures 
that  are  known  on  the  market  as 
"Agfa  Blitzlicht." 

In  practice  it  has  been  proved  that 
even  in  small  rooms  a  very  large 
number  of  exposures  may  be  made 
one  right  after  the  other  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  or  interference 
by  the  products  of  combustion  of 
the  Blitziicht  powder. 

4.  The  amateur  is  afraid  of  the 
danger  involved  in  the  use  of  these 
flashlight  mixtures.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  flashlight  powders,  no  matter 
how  they  are  made  up,  have  to  be 
handled  carefully.  The  necessary  pre- 
cautions, howtvttf  are  such  that  any 
reasonable  person  may  easily  observe 
them.  There  is  really  no  danger  in 
the  way  of  spontaneous  combustion; 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  cheap  or  impure 
materiab  should  never  be  used  for 
these  mixtures,  therefore,  we  would 
advocate,  as  the  most  important  pre- 
caution, to  buy  these  materials  only 
from  reliable  concerns  whose  con- 
scientiousness deserves  the  fullest 
confidence. 


Chmistry  of  the  Fiashlight 

The  most  important  feature  of 
flashlight  photography  is  the  source 
of  light  employed  for  this  purpose; 
it  is  on  the  qualities  of  this  light 
that  success  depends  in  the  last  end. 

In  the  following  we  shall  con>iiler 
the  chemistr\'  of  this  source  of  light 
more  fully,  and  we  shall  try  to  give 


an  account  of  the  experiences  made 
up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  aluminium  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  flashlight  mixtures; 
much  more  important  is  magnesium 
as  the  i)rincii)al  component. 

Magnesium  is  an  element  helonginii 
to  the  groups  of  the  alkaline  earths 
to  which  also  belong  calcium,  stronium, 
and  barium.  Magnesium  is  very 
common  and  is  found  in  very  large 
quantities.  It  is  made  toda\-  almost 
entirely  by  electrolysis  of  waste  pro- 
ducts of  the  Stassfurt  salt  mines, 
especially  from  carnallit. 

Magnesium  is  brought  on  the  market 
either  in  form  of  powders  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  or  in  form  of  tape 
and  wire  or  rods  and  cubes.  Freshly 
made  magnesium  has  a  high  metallic 
lustre  and  looks  like  silver.  Magne- 
sium melts  at  800°  C.  and  vaporizes 
at  red  heat.  It  is  this  quality  of 
magnesium  to  vaporize  at  such  a  low 
temperatture  that  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  its  use  as  a  source  of  l^t 
in  photography.  It  combines  easily 
with  oxygen,  forming  magnesium  oxide, 
MgO. 

If  the  conditions  are  such  that 

combustion  is  preceded  by  vaporiza- 
tion of  the  material,  the  formation  of 
a  f?ame  will  be  observed.  This  llame 
emits  principally  blue  and  violet  rays, 
and  magnesium  powder,  according  to 
Eder  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Pholographie  und 
Reproduktionslechnik ,  i  8q  i ,  p.  44 1 .  etc/' . 
is  of  all  so  far  known  artificial  source> 
of  light  the  only  substance  that  will 
produce  with  quk^est  combusti<m  the 
relatively  strongest  chemical  effect 
on  silver  bromide  gelatine. 

The  application  of  magnesium  in 
tape  form  is  much  less  economic. 
In  combusting  magnesium  tape  ut 
the  open  air  lack  of  oxygen,  according 
to  Christomanos  {Bcr.  dcutsch.  chcm. 
GesUsch..  xxxvi,  p.  2076).  will  cause  a 
considerable  waste  of  material  in  form 
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of  uncombusted  metallic  vapor.  On 

the  other  hand.  Christomanns  found 
th'^t  when  the  profiortions  of  the 
flaaiiiignl  are  chosen  lavorably  the 
whole  amount  of  magnesium  will  be 
consumed  and  converted  into  magne* 
sium  oxide. 

When  magnesium  i?  blown  into  a 
flame  in  the  form  of  powder  it  is 
changed. into  magnesium  vapor,  and 
provided  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oxygen  present,  complete  combus- 
tion of  the  magnesium  will  take 
place. 

The  actinic  effect  developed  during 
the  unit  of  time,  according  to  Eder, 
is  not  as  great  as  that  of  flashlight 
mixtures.  During  the  first  stage  of 
development  of  magnesium  flashlight 
photography,  magnesium  was  pre- 
ferably applied  in  form  of  blowlight 
by  simply  blowing  the  magnesium 
powder  through  a  flame.  This  kind 
of  application  requires  under  any 
condition  the  use  of  a  so-called  flash- 
light lamp  and  the  flash  produced 
in  this  way  is  of  so  long  a  duration 
(one-third  second)  that  its  use  for 
portrait  photography  is  in  many  cases 
unsatisfactory.  For  this  reason  the 
interest  of  photographers  was  drawn 
more  and  more  to 


Flashlight  Mixtures, 

with  whidi  we  shall  occupy  ourselves 
more  thoroughly  in  the  following: 

When  a  small  j)ile  of  magnesium 
powder  is  ignited  it  will  combust 
slowly  without  a  flame.  A  lack  of 
oxygen  does  not  allow  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  to  a  point  high  enough 
to  vaporize  magnesium  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities.  If,  however,  magne- 
sium powder  is  mixed  with  chemicals 
containing  oxygen  in  such  a  form  that 
heat  will  easily  liberate  the  same, 
the  reaction  wdil  start  in  the  very 


beginning  with  so  intense  a  heat  that 
magnesium  powder  will  be  changed 
into  va|K)r  as  by  an  explosion,  and 
be  combusted  under  development  of  a 
most  powerful  light,  partly  by  means 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  these 
chemicals  partly  on  account  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air. 

Magnesium  may  be  oxidized  or  com 
busted  by  means  of  a  great  many 
chemicals  containing  oxygen.  In  most 
cases,  pro\ided  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  are  favorable,  the  reaction 
will  take  place  under  development  of 
a  flame.  The  following  chemicals  or 
oxygen  compounds  seem  to  be  pre- 
destinated for  this  purpose:  Chlorates, 
perchlorates,  nitrates,  persulphates,  per- 
manganates, chromates,  peroxides,  etc., 
chemicals  that  contain  oxygen  entirely 
or  partly  endotherroic. 

These  compounds  that  give  off 
oxygen  very  readily  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  used  in  experimenting  with 
flashlight  photography  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  wis^  to  mention,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  number  of  chemicals 
have  been  recommended  for  tLi'^h- 
light  photography  in  which  oxygen 
has  been  coupled  by  exothermic 
reaction,  as  in  sulphates,  many  metallic 
oxides,  etc.,  where  oxygen  is  bound 
much  firmer. 

Modern  flashlight  photography  ex- 
pects a  good  magnesium  flashlight 
to  fulfll  quite  a  few  conditions,  and 
our  choice  of  oxygen  carriers  is  nar- 
rowed to  comparatively  a  few  that 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  every 
respect. 

We  are  interested  only  in  the 
following  most  essential  points: 

1.  Ac  tinic  effect  ('power  of  lighting). 

2.  Rapid  intlammability  (speed). 

3.  Development  of  smoke. 

4.  Degree  of  harmlessness  of  devel- 
oped smoke  for  respiratory  organs. 

5.  Degree  of  freencss  from  danger 
of  the  ready-mixed  flashlight  powder. 
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Ckloraie  of  Potassium 

Gedicke  and  Mietlie  were  the 
first  tu  experiment  with  chlorate  of 

potassium  as  an  oxygen  provider  dur- 
ing the  eighties.  These  investigators 
have  enriched  the  technique  of  photog- 
raphy by  a  very  important  process 
that  is  known  today  as  magnesium 
flashlight  photography.  Even  today 
there  arc  some  flashlight  mixtures 
on  the  market  that  contain  chlorate 
of  potassium.  Such  mixtures,  how- 
ever, are  in  a  general  way  not  very 
recommendable,  as  a  mixture  of  finely 
powdered  magnesium  and  chlorate 
of  potassium  is  very  sensitive  to 
pressure  or  shock,  and  even  slight 
heating  will  cause  a  terrific  e3qf>losion, 
and  the  number  of  accidents  caused 
by  such  mixtures  is  quite  consider- 
able. 

The  photochemical  clTcct  of  the 
magnesium-chlorate  mixture  is  enor- 
mous; the  rapidity  according  to  Eder 
and  Valenta  {Jahrhuch  iiir  Pholographie 
vnd  Reproduction stcchnik,  t8q2.  p.  ^73) 
is  from  one-tenth  to  one-twcnUcLh  of 
a  second.  The  devdopment  of  smoke 
is  very  annoying.  The  smoke  is  not 
exactly  harmful  to  the  respiratory 
organs,  as  products  of  combustion 
consist  only  oi  magnesium  oxide  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  according  to  the 
following  equation:  3Mg  +  KClOs 
=  3MgO  H-  KCl 

Perchloraie  of  Potassium 

Soon  after  Gxdicke  and  Miethe 
had  aroused  the  interest  in  magne- 
sium flashlight  among  photographers, 
it  was  tried  to  replace  the  objection- 
able chlorate  of  potassium  by  some 
other  oxidizing  agent.  As  the  hrst 
substitute  perchlorate  of  potassium, 
KCIO4.  entered  the  field.  Professor 
Dr.  Midler  used  it  in  making  his 
magnesium    light   pictures   of  the 


interior  of  the  Hermann's  Cave  near 
Rubeland  (1889).  Perchlorate  of 
potassium  has  the  great  advantage 
ov^  chlorate  of  potassiimi  that  its 
mixtures  are  less  explosive.  The 
photochemical  effect  is  the  same 
as  the  one  produced  by  chlorate  of 
potassium. 

The  observations  of  the  speed  differ 
with  the  different  investigators,  which 
proves  that  it  probably  depends  on 
the  fineness  of  the  pulverized  ingre- 
dients. Hauberisser  is  probably  cor- 
rect when  he  claims  that  a  mixture 
with  chlorate  of  potassium  combusts 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  one 
that  was  made  with  perchlorate  (Jahr- 
huch fiir  Photographie  und  Reproduc- 
lionsiechnik ,  1 90 1 ,  p.  7  2) .  The  develop- 
ment of  smoke  with  perchlorate  of 
potassium  is  just  as  bad,  but  it  h 
not  really  harmful  to  the  respiiatoiy 
organs. 

Permanganate  of  Potassium 

Eder  and  Valenta  published  in  iSqt 
some  of  their  experiences  in  experi- 
menting with  permanganate  of  potas- 
sitm:!.  They  found  the  most  favorable 
proportion  to  be  x  part  magnesium 
and  f  to  I  part  permanganate  {Jahr- 
huch fUr  Phoktgraphie  und  Reproduc- 
lionsiechnik,  1892,  p.  372),  and  were 
the  first  to  discover  that  the  photo* 
chemical  effect  of  a  flashlight  mixture 
decreases  when  the  rapidity  of  the 
combustion  exceeds  a  certain  limit. 

They  observed  that  a  mixture  of, 
for  instance,  i  part  magnesium  and 
3  parts  permanganate 'of  potassium, 
which  combusts  with  an  explosion, 
has  a  smaller  photochemical  effect 
than  a  mixture  containing  less  per- 
manganate and  consequently  combust- 
ing less  rapidly,  and  they  recognized 
that  the  cause  of  this  is  due  to  tiie 
flashlight  powder  being  thrown  around 
and  wasted  on  account  of  explosive 
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combustion .  The  photo-chemical  eff ect 
about  the  f^ame  as  that  of  the 
mixtures  containing  chlorate  or  per- 
chlorate  ot  potassium,  provided  the 
ra{Hdity  of  combustion  is  about  the 
same.  Pennanganate  flashlight  is  coii« 
sidered  comparatively  free  from  danger. 
There  is  a  considerable  development 
of  smoke,  of  a  kind  that  is  quite 
objecdonable;  no  matter  what  [)roi>or< 
tion  might  be  used,  the  combustion 
always  forms  products  that  effect 
the  respiratory  organs. 

By  using  a  larger  proportion  of 
permanganate,  forming  a  mixture  of 
high  rapidity,  the  pennanganate  will 
be  reduced  to  manganate  of  potas- 
sium fHaubcrisser.  Jahrbuch  fur  Pho- 
iographie  und  ReproductionsUchnik . 
1901,  p.  68,  etc.),  which  is  a  strongly 
alkaline  product.  By  taking  a  mix- 
ture containing  less  pennanganate  the 
reduction  will  go  further,  and  the 
products  formed  b\-  combustion  will 
be,  according  to  fc^der  and  Valenta, 
the  very  harmful  caustic  potassium — 
manganese  oxide  and  magnesium 
oxide.  It  also  might  be  menti(»ned 
here  that,  according  to  experiments 
made  by  the  author,  mixtures  of  mag- 
nesium powder  with  manganese  oxide 
combust  with  a  flame,  by  which  man- 
ganese oxide  is  reduced. 

Peroxide  of  Manganese 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  decade 
the  Farbenfabnkra  vorm.  Friedrich 
Bayer  &  Company,  of  Elberfeld.  put  a 
flashlight  powder  on  the  market  which 
contained  peroxide  of  manganese  as  an 
oxidizing  agent  (Patent  No.  1363 13  KI. 
No.  78,  of  September  15,  1901).  Per- 
manganate of  manganese  is  closely 
connected  with  the  above  mentioned 
manganese  compounds,  and  it  can  be 
easily  made  from  them.  Mixtures 
made  with  this  product  are  con- 
sidered dangerless. 


The  advantage  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese over  |>ermanganatc  of  potas- 
sium is  in  the  less  harmful  character 
of  the  smoke  developed  in  combusting 
mixtures  of  this  kind;  it  has  not  a 
caustic  effect  on  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  smoke  is  of  a  brownish 
color. 

Other  peroxides — barium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  peroxides — ^have  been 
tried  for  the  same  purpose,  but  they 
have  never  been  used  to  any  extent 
in  photography. 

StUphales 

Sulphate  have  also  been  recom- 
mended as  oxidizing  agents.  Patent 
No.  205499,  of  July  26,  1904,  employs 
desiccated  chrome  alum  (K2S04Crt 
(SO^li)  or  desiccated  copper  sulphate, 
CUSO4.  York  Schwarz  and  Dr.  Wil- 
helm  Knauer  compounded  mixtures 
of  magnesium  and  indilTerent  sub- 
stances, like  calcium  carbonate,  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  magnesium  oxide, 
borax,  potassium  alum,  baiium  sul- 
phate, boric  acid,  silicic  acid,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  development  of  smoke 
(Patent  No.  101528,  of  January  16, 
1899).  In  a  more  recent  patent. 
No.  II 1 155,  of  April  15,  iQoo,  York 
Schwarz  employed  mixtures  of  magne- 
sium, calcium,  barium,  strontiiun,  and 
magnesium  sulphates. 

According  to  Novak  mixtures  of 
this  kind  are  not  explosive  and  show 
less  development  of  smoke  than  the 
ordinary  flashlight  mixtures.  We  wi.sh 
to  mention  here,  that  the  ahnost 
smokeless  mixtures  of  the  Agfa  with 
nitrates  of  the  rare  earths  were  not 
known  at  that  time.  According  to 
Xovak  the  fluration  of  combustion  of 
a  mixture  of  2-grain  luagnesium  and 
2.5-grain  gypsum  i^calcium  sulphate) 
is  almost  .one-quarter  second.  Cal- 
cium sulphate  is  reduced  to  calcium 
sulphide:  CaSO«  +  4Mg  »  4MgO  + 
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CaS.  In  combusting  mixtures  of 
magnesium  and  sulphates  the  author 
noticed  always  the  diss^eeable  odor, 
peculiar  to  many  sulphides,  in  the 
developed  smoke. 

Persulphate  of  Potassium 

According  to  Janko  {Photog.  Runds- 
chau, 1896,  p.  28)  I  part  magnesium 

and  2  pnrts  persulphate  of  potassium 
form  a  mixture  that  combusts  rapidly, 
but  develops  as  much  smoke  as  the 
rest  of  the  then  known  flashlight 
mixtures.  The  greater  rapidity  of 
the  persulphates  in  comparison  with 
the  sulphates  confirms  aj^ain  the  fact 
that  compounds,  containing  oxygen 
entirely  or  partly  endothennic,  are 
the  main  substances  to  be  considered 
for  the  manufacturing  of  flashlight 
mixtures. 

ChronuUes 

Eder  and  Valenta  tried  mixtures 
of  magnesium   and   bichromate  of 

ammonium  and  potassium  as  early 
as  i8qt.  They  mention  that  the 
combustion  is  comi)aratively  slow. 
On  account  of  the  poisonous  char- 
acter of  the  smoke,  the  chromates 
have  to  be  considered  unfit  for  the 
preparation  uf  flashhght  mixtures. 

Nitrates 

The  nitrates  are  taking  the  first 
place  today  as  oxidizing  agents  for 
magnesium  flashlight  mixtures.  As 
even  the  lower  oxygen  compounds 
of  nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  N2O,  and 
nitric  oxide,  NO.  are  endothermic 
and  easily  give  off  their  oxygen,  the 
reaction  of  the  nitrates  is  a  very 
complete  one,  provided  the  ])roi)cr 
proportions  are  used  in  compounding 
the  mixtures.  Experience  has  taught 


that  a  mixture  of  i  part  magnesium 
and  I  part  nitrate  is  the  most  favor- 
able one.  For  i  molecule  potassium 
saltpeter  four  atoms  of  magnesium 
will  be  necessary  and  the  reaction 
can  be  expressed  according  to  the 
following  equation:  KNO»  +  4Mg  = 
3MgO  +  KNMg. 

This  equation  takes  for  granted  the 
formation  of  potassium-magnesium 
nitride.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  indeed  nitrides  are  formed 
under  the  given  conditions.  Many 
nitrates  are  so  hygroscopic  as  to 
deliquesce  in  the  open  air.  Nitrates 
of  this  kind  are  unsuitable  for  the 
preparation  of  tiashUght  mixtures. 

(a)  Potassium  nitrate  (saltpeter). 

Eder  and  Valenta  found  in  1891 
that  a  mixture  of  i  part  magnesium 
and  I  part  saltpeter  is  vcr\'  well 
adapted  lor  the  preparation  of  llash- 
light  mixtures.  Mixtures  of  magne- 
sium and  potassium  nitrate  are  con- 
sidered comparatively  dang^less. 

Novak  testc<l  a  large  number  of 
flashlight  mixtures,  containing  nitrates, 
in  regard  to  their  photochemical  or 
actinic  power,  their  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion and  their  development  of 
smoke  {Jahrbtich.  fiir  Photographic  und 
RcproductionsiecJniik ,  iqo8,  p.  372, 
etc.).  He  found  that  a  mixture  of 
i-grain  magnesium  and  i-grain  potas- 
sium nitrate  develops  only  <me-fifth 
the  amount  of  actinic  power  of  the 
abose-mentioned  mixture  of  i-cjrain 
magnesium  and  |-grain  pcrmangauale 
of  potassium.  Tl^  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion of  the  nitrate  mixture  was 
found  to  be  0.070th  of  the  permanga- 
nate mixture,  that  is,  0.120  of  a  second. 
Of  all  nitrates  that  were  examined, 
nitrate  of  potassium  develops  the 
largest  amount  of  smoke. 

(^>)  Ammonium  nitrate. 

Lainer  examined  this  nitrate  Lfahr- 
buch  Jiir  Phoiograpliic  und  Re  prod  uc- 
tionslecknik,  1899,  p.  313,  etc.),  along 
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these  lints  presuming  the  combustion 
of  amiiRnjiuiu  nitrate  to  take  place 
according  to  the  equation: 

NHiNOi  +  Mg  =  2H,0  +  N,  + 

where  mafjncsium  oxide  forms  the 
only  solid  part  of  the  smoke.  He 
found  very  little  development  of  smoke. 
Ammonium  nitrate  is  ver\  li\  groscopic. 
however,  which  rhjectionahlc  in 
its  application  for  dashligbt  photog- 
raphy. 

(c)  Nitrates  of  alkaline  earths. 

According  to  Patent  No.  133690 
both  nitrates  of  alkalies  as  well  as 
the  nitrates  of  alkaline  earths  are 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  tlash- 
Ught  powders  in  conjunction  with 
aluminium  and  magnesium.  Novak 
claims  in  his  above-mentioned  treatise 
iJahrhtch  fur  Phoiographie  und  Rcpro- 
ductionstecknik,  1906,  p.  372,  etc.), 
that  the  amount  of  actinic  power 
of  I -grain  magnesium  and  i -grain 
barium  nitrate  is  only  one-third  of 
the  amount  developed  by  the  per- 
manganate mixture  of  i -grain  magne- 
sium -h  I  grain  KMnO^.  Strontium 
nitrate  has  a  somewhat  higher  actinic 
power;  it  is,  according  to  Novak,  about 
one  half  of  the  above  permanganate 
mkture. 

{d)  Nitrates  of  the  rare  earths. 

Development  oj  Flashlight  Photography 
hy  Ike  Discomy  of  "Agfa- 

Magnesitun  flashlight  photography 
was  considerably  furthered  by  Dr. 

G.  Ollcndorji's  observation  that  the 
nitrates  of  the  rare  earths  (thorium 
oxide,  cerium  oxide,  xircuniuni  oxide, 
etc.),  in  mixture  with  magnesium  and 
aluminium  yield  flashlight  mixtures 
which,  in  regard  to  actinic  power 
and  insij^nihcance  of  smoke  develop- 
ment, surpass  every  so  far  known 
mixture  (Patent  No.  15S215  of  the 


A( lieu-Gestilschajt  jUr  Anilinfahrika- 
lion,  of  May  30,  1903).  Novak  dis- 
covered {Jakrhueh  fUr  PhotograpMe  und 
Reproductionstechnik,  1908,  p.  372, 
etc.),  that  the  actinic  elTect  of  a 
mixture  of  1 -grain  magnesium  and 
^-grain  thorium  nitrate  is  ten  times 
as  great  as  that  of  a  mixture  of 
I -grain  magnesium  and  i-grain  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  mentioned  permanf;anate 
mixture  of  1 -grain  magnesium  and 
f-grain  permanganate  of  potassium. 
Novak  further  p<nnts  out  an  interest- 
ing regularity  or  relation  existing 
between  the  amount  of  developed 
smoke  and  the  produced  actinic  effect 
in  nitrate  flashlight  mixtures.  Accord- 
ing to  this  a  thorium  nitrate  mixture 
of  I -grain  magnesium  and  ^-grain 
thorium  nitrate  will  produce  only 
one-tenth  the  amount  of  smoke  of 
that  of  a  nitrate  mixture  of  i -grain 
magnesium  and  i-grain  potassium 
nitrate. 

The  nitrates  of  rare  earths  have 
already  been  used  for  several  years 
by  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin- 
fabrikation  in  manufacturing  the 
"Agfa-Blitzlicht." 

According  to  Professor  Dr.  Miethe's 
statements  the  developed  amount  of 
smoke  of  i  grain  of  a  magnesium- 
thorium  mixture  b  about  equal  to  that 
of  ^^ct  grain  of  a  chlorate  of  potassium 
mixture.  Referring  to  the  same 
authorit)',  we  learn  that  the  rapidity 
of  combustion  of  a  magnesium- thorium 
mixture  is  a  little  less  than  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  second.  Hans  Schmidt 
expresses  himself  in  his  above-men- 
tioned hook  in  the  following  manner: 
•*  Agfa-liliticlicht  powder  combu.sts  with 
a  very  remarkable  rapidity;  for  x- 
grain  powder  it  will  take  one-thirtieth 
of  a  second."  This  is  a  speed  that 
has  been  found  practicable  for  all 
kinds  of  exposures,  including  ail  such 
instantaneous  exposures  which,  when 
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taken  by  means  of  a  rapidly  working 
shutter,  require  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  actinic  power  at  our  disposal. 

Referring  to  Dr.  G.  Krebs,  the 
lowest  limit  of  the  duration  of  com- 
bustion is  onc-twenty-eighth  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  second;  it  should  not  go 
beyond  one-twdfth  of  a  second  for 
portrait  exposures  {Jahrbuch  iUr  Pho- 
tographie  und  Reproduciionstedmikf 
1901,  p.  139). 

Professor  Dr.  VV.  Schelier  tested 
ten  different  samples  of  flashlight 
powders  on  the  marlcet  in  regard  to 
their  actinic  power  (the  results  of 
his  experiments  will  be  published  by 
him  shortly),  and  found  that  i -grain 
*' Agfa-Blitzlicht"  produces  the  effect 
of  70,000  second  met^  candles,  while 
the  next  best  ffashUght  produces  only 
48,000  second  meter  candles,  and  most 
of  the  powders  on  the  market  only 
about  25,000  second  meter  candles. 

The  great  actinic  power  of  the  "  Agfa- 
Blitzlicht"  is  quite  evident,  if  one 
considers  that  the  nitrates  of  the 
rare  earths  are  reduced  during  the 
combustion  of  the  magnesium  pow^der 
and  that  the  earths  (thorium  oxide, 
cerium  oxide,  etc.),  are  suspended  in 
the  flame  at  white  heat,  making  use 
of  these  rare  earths  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  Aner-gaslight  or  the  Welsbach 
mantle,  where  they  are  employed  for 
the  same  purpose— that  is,  to  render  a 
flame,  whic  h  is  non-luminous  in  itself, 
highly  luminous. 

If  we  have,  therefore,  a  very  plausi- 
ble explanation  for  the  great  power 
of  the  light  produced  by  the  "Agfa- 
Blitzlicht, we  do  not  know  exactly 
why  the  development  of  smoke  should 
decrease  with  the  photochemical  effect 
increasing.  Undoubtedly  the  fineness 
of  the  dispersed  products  of  combus- 
tion in  com1)ination  with  the  trans- 
parency of  the  flame  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  this  matter. 

In  the  *'Agfa-Blit2licht"  equal  parts 
of  nitrate  and  magnesium  are  em- 


ployed, which  means  that  for  i  mole- 
cule of  thorium  nitrate  not  less  thaa 
20  atoms  of  magnesium  should  be 
taken.  In  this  case,  too,  the  reaction 
of  the  nitrate  probably  takes  place 
under  formation  of  a  thorium- magne- 
sium nitride,  which  does  not  escape 
into  the  air  in  this  form,  but  is  sub- 
jected to  combustion. 

1.  Th(NQi)4  4-  3oMg  »  i2MgO  + 
ThN^Mg. 

2.  ThN^Mg,  -h  Oio  =  ThOs  -|- 
8MgO  H-  N«. 

Equation  a  presupposes  the  partid- 
pation  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  com- 
busting the  flash  powder;  this  is, 
indeed,  always  the  case  according  to 
Haubcrisscr  {Jahrbuch  iUr  Photographie 
und  RepnfducHansfecknik,  1901,  p. 
70). 

The  application  which  smokeless 
flashlight  mixtures  have  found  in 
practise  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
first  place  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  exposures  that  can  be  made, 
one  right  after  the  other 

I  have  a  spontaneous  testimony 
regarding  "  Agta-Blitzlicht  "  before  me, 
rendered  by  a  well-known  photog> 
rapher  of  I^unburg,  reading: 

"Some  time  ago,  for  instance.  I 
made  t,2  exposures  with  Blitzlicht, 
one  right  after  the  other,  without  the 
slightest  annoyance  by  smoke.  At 
some  private  occasion  I  took  nine 
pictures  with  **Agfa"  in  a  medium- 
si^^ed  room  without  noticing  the  least 
amount  of  smoke." 

In  this  above-quoted  treatise  Novak 
daims  in  regard  to  cerium  nitrate 
that  the  same  cannot  be  employed 
for  llashlight  mixtures  on  account 
of  its  slow  combustion.  This  state- 
ment is  contradictory  to  practical 
experience  with  ''Agfa-Blitzlicht,"  for 
which  cerium  nitrate  is  used.  I 
imagine  Novak  must  have  had  some 
rather  objectionable  cerium  nitrate 
at  his  dbposal. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LONG  VERSUS  SHORT  FOCUS  LENSES  IN  THE  STUDIO 


BY  RICILVRD  PENLAKE 


TiiE  question  often  arises,  What  is 

the  best  foriis  of  a  lt  n<  «o  he  used  in 
the  studio  for  portrai i  un  There  are 
of  course  many  opinions  on  the  subject 
and  not  a  few  professional  photog- 
raphers, particularly  the  older  hands, 
have  no  knowledge  whate\  fT  (  f  the 
focus  of  the  lens  they  are  using  and 
have  in  fact,  perhaps,  been  using  for 
years.  They  know  the  lens  produces 
salable  and  satisfactory  portraits,  and 
Iht-y  arc  content.  Tt  is  the  modern  man 
who  worries  more  when  choosinjj;  a  lens, 
chiefly  because  he  has  a  far  iargcr 
choice  than  the  older  hand  had  when 
he  commenced  business. 

The  photographer  is  often  told  that 
the  question  of  focus  is  not  important 
enough  to  bother  about,  and  that  if 
one  places  the  eye  at  the  distance  of  the 
focal  length  from  the  photograph  being 
inspected,  all  will  be  well  and  no  dis- 
tortion seen.  Such,  however  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  Dr.  Emerson,  the 
most  quoted  of  all  critics,  points  out. 
One  may  prove  it  by  taking  a  lens  of 
short  focus  and  photographing  any 
suitable  object  placed  near  the  camera, 
and  he  may  then  place  his  eye  at  the 
distance  of  the  focal  length,  and  if  he 
be  a  true  artist  he  will  immediately 
detect  that  the  dra\ving  is  false. 

The  misuse  of  a  lens  is  what  leads 
to  the  production  of  so  many  photo- 
graphs false  in  drawing.  Fig.  i  is  a 
life-aize  bust  of  Clytie  taken  with  a 
lens  of  five  inches  focus  on  a  quarter 
plate,  while  Fig.  2  was  taken  with  a 
lens  of  twelve  inches  focus.  th(>  lens 
being  on  a  level  with  the  chin  in  each 
case.  For  Fig.  i  the  camera  was  quite 
dose  to  the  bust,  the  shoulders  there- 
fore are  distorted  consideral)!'.'  The 
use  of  the  longer  focus  lens  necessitated 


taking  the  camera  a  greater  distance 
away,  and  as  a  result  the  shoulders 
are  more  true  and  the  whole  in  better 
perspective.  1  he  same  would  of  course 
have  been  the  case  had  a  living  model 
been  used.  An  even  more  distorted 
effect  might  be  obtained  in  the  latter 
case,  as  the  shoulders  of  few  living 
models  are  so  perfect  as  those  the 
sculptor  has  modelled  in  the  cast. 

The  question  as  to  what  proportion 
the  focal  len<,^th  of  the  lens  >houId  bear 
to  the  longer  side  of  the  plate,  so  as  to 
give  appro.ximately  true  perspective 
delineation,  is  a  matter  of  some  slight 
controversy.  Emerson.  Dallmeyer, 
and  other  authorities  say  the  propor- 
tion should  be  as  two  to  one;  that  is  to 
say,  the  focus  of  the  lens  should  be,  as 
a  rough  working  rule,  twice  as  long 
as  the  base  of  the  plate,  and  the  result 
has  been  arri\  ed  at  by  making  a  series 
of  drawings  on  the  fjround  *^lass  of  the 
camera  and  comparing  them  with  the 
perspective  of  the  image  as  thrown 
thereon  by  the  lens.  This  is  a  fairly 
safe  rule  for  landscape  work,  but  for 
portrait  work  in  the  studio  I  prefer 
to  take  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  rather 
than  the  base,  and  to  use  a  lens  when 
possible  of  twice  the  diagonal  measure- 
tsuaot.  All  studios,  however,  will  not 
permit  of  this  when  full-length  figures 
and  groups  are  to  be  photographed, 
although  for  head  and  bust  work  it 
may  be  possible. 

During  a  round  of  visits  recently  to 
some  studios  I  was  rather  surprised  at 
the  shortness  of  focus  of  some  of  the 
lenses  in  use.  Only  in  one  studio — 
that  of  Mr.  Essenhigh  Corke — did  I 
find  a  portrait  lens  of  extra-long  focus 
in  use.  I  did  not  ask  the  measurement, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  from  16  to  20 
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inches.  Manv  of  the  middle-class 
professionals  appeared  to  favor  a 
focus  of  8  inches,  a  focus  much  too 
short  for  cabinet  heads.  In  order  to 
obtain  good  perspective  or  "drawing" 
in  the  latter,  and,  say.  for  a  two-inch 
head,  15  inches  focus  is  certainly  not 
too  great.  Where  space  is  limited,  as 
it  is  in  many  studios,  the  focus  of 
the  lens  must  not  be  too  long  if  three- 
quarter  and  full-length  pictures  are  to 
be  produced.  Eight  inches  focus  is  the 
shortest  that  should  be  employed  for 
the  latter  poses,  and  when  using  such 


to  what  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
orthodox  distortion,  by  the  focus  of 
the  lens  employed.  During  last  winter, 
when  lecturing  on  portraiture.  I  showed 
at  many  societies  a  set  of  forty-eight 
studies  of  one  model's  head,  the  major- 
ity being  taken  with  lenses  of  difTerent 
focus  varying  from  3  inches  to  26 
inches  on  a  half  plate,  and  many  were 
surprised  at  the  varying  results 
obtained.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
matter  properly  the  model  accom- 
panied me  in  most  cases  and  posed 
before  the  audience. 


Fir-  I 

a  lens  particular  care  is  necessary  in 
posing  in  order  to  avoid  violent  per- 
spective. A  useful  hint  with  such  a 
lens  is  to  have  the  camera  rather  low 
down  when  photographing  a  standing 
figure;  if  the  point  of  view  is  too  high 
the  floor  will  l)e  represented  like  a 
sloping  roof,  and  the  sitter  may  have 
the  appearance  of  sliding  off  it. 

Most  photographers  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  likeness  of  the  sitter 
is  affected  to  some  extent,  in  addition 


Fig.  2 

The  length  of  the  studio  has.  of 
course,  to  be  taken  into  con.sideration 
when  selecting  a  lens,  and  should  a 
photographer  only  be  able  to  afford  one 
it  would  be  folly  to  purchase  a  portrait 
lens  of  extra-long  focus  for  head  and 
bust  work,  which  would  be  useless  for 
taking  small  full-length  figures  if  the 
length  of  the  studio  were  limited. 
A  far  better  plan  would  iSe  to  purchase 
the  longest  focus  modern  anastigmat 
lens  it  were  possible  to  use  for  full- 
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length  figures  and  to  use  one  of  the 
^in<;!e  rombinations  thereof  for  head 
anti  bu>l  work.  Such  u  lens  would 
not  be  so  quick  as  a  portrait  lens  of  the 
Pet2val  type,  but  with  the  rapidity  of 
modern  dry  plates  the  speed  obtainable 
with  an  expensive  portrait  lens  is  not 
so  necessary  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by. 

The  greatest  speed  is  obtainable  with 
a  portrait  lens  of  the  Petzval  type, 
some  of  which  work  \  ery  well  at  /".^ 
but  with  such  an  a])erture  sharpness 
must  not  be  expected  much  outside  a 
circle  of  a  diameter  equal  to  a  third  of 
the  focus.  The  use  of  smaller  stops 
will  increase  the  dimensions  of  this 
circle  bounding  the  area  of  sharp 
(leliniLion,  but  with  any  slop  likely  to 
be  used  in  the  studio  a  portrait  lens 
will  have  very  poor  covering  powers 
compared  with  the  modern  anastig- 
mats,  and  when  smaller  stops  are  used 
the  speed  of  the  lens  is  of  course 
diimiiished  and  the  working  value  of 
the  lens  in  practice  is  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  those  of  a  cheaper  and 
more  u-^eful  all-round  type. 

All  users  of  the  older  form  of  portrait 
lenses  know  that  when  taking  a  full- 
length  figure  it  is  at  times  impossible 
to  get  reasonably  good  definition  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  at  the  snmc  time 
as  the  head  and  feet  arc  in  focus  the 
reason  being  due  to  the  curvature  of 
field  in  the  Petzval  type  (rf  lois. 
With  an  anastigmat  the  definition  is 
uniform,  and  mch  uniformity  is  highly 
desirable  today  when  one  gets  so 
many  orders  for  enlargements. 

When  consideraing  the  subject  of 
focal  length  it  must  be  remombered 
that  equivalent  focus  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  buck  locus,  a  necessary  cau- 
tion, as,  in  pcrsuance  of  an  old  system 
not  yet  dead,  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
lens-makers  to  give  in  their  lists  the 
back  focus  when  describing  portrait 
lense.-..  though  it  is  not  done  with 
other  kinds.    Some  makers  give  the 


necessary  length  of  the  studio  requireii 
for  certain  lenses,  but  here  also  is 
caution  required,  in  a  catalogue  before 
me  I  find  it  stated  among  other 
things,  that  in  order  to  render  a  six-foot 
standing  figure  four  inches  in  height 
with  a  lens  of  twelve  inches  focus,  a 
studio  measuring  nineteen  feet  will  be 
required;  but  the  space  behind  sitter 
and  background  and  that  between  the 
lens  and  focussing  screen  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,  neither  is  the  work- 
ing space  for  the  (jperator,  and  at  least 
another  five  feet  should  be  added, 
making  the  length  of  the  studio 
twenty  four  feet.  To  produce  a  c.d.v. 
of  the  same  standing  figure  say  a 
three  inch  image  on  the  screen — would 
necessitate  taking  the  same  camera 
and  lens  back  at  least  an  extra  six 
feet  from  the  sitter,  a  mighty  considera- 
tion to  owners  of  >mi\\\  studios,  who 
may  not  have  a  space  of  ten  yards  or 
more  to  work  in,  as  Mr.  Essenhigh 
Corke,  Mr.  Furley  Lewis  and  other 
famous  portrait  workers  have. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distance 
in  inches  that  a  sitter  six  fecL  in  height 
should  stand  from  a  given  lens  in  order 
to  produce  an  image  of  a  given  size: 

Height  of  figure  in  inches 

T^3  ■•  .»  .»  ,»  ■» 

j^.^j.   in.     in.     in.     m.     in.     in.  in. 

b  200  152   123   T04    80    65  56 

10    250    I9<)    154     130    100     82  70 

12  300  228  184  156  120  g8  84 
16    400    304    246    2nH     160     131  112 

20      500     3«0     308      .MX  I      J(M1      1(14  140 

24    600    456    369    312    240    196  I6tf 

Example:    Suppose  lens  used  to 

be  sixteen  inches  in  focus  and  a  full 
lenglli  figure  ol  lour  inches  be  required. 
Look  in  the  left  hand  column  for  focus 
of  lens  and  in  top  line  for  size  of  image. 
In  the  intersection  of  these  columns  we 
find  304  inches,  the  distance  at  which 
a  person  must  stand  from  the  lens. 
The  above  example  is  perhaps  an 
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unusual  one,  as  although  many  may 
use  a  sixteen  inch  focus  lens  for  a 
head,  few  will  have  a  studio  long 
enough  to  take  a  full  length  figure  with 
such  a  lens.  A  lens  of  half  tJie  focus, 
eight  inches,  might  be  more  useful,  as 


a  studio  of  only  half  the  length  would 
be  necessary,  and  should  such  a  lens 
be  of  the  convertible  type  the  single 
combination  might  be  used  for  the 
bust  with  advantage,  as  eight  inches  is 
much  too  short  for  a  bust  portrait 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  PRESENT-DAY  PORTRAIT  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY.  OVERCOMING  THE  INVITATION  BUSINESS 


White  many  photographers  have 
experienced  the  disquieting  sensation 
of  seeing  theii  business  passing  either 
to  those  making  the  cheaj^t  class  of 

portraits  or  to  others  doing  a  much 
higher  grade  of  work,  they  have,  at  the 
same  time,  frequently  been  harassed  by 
the  form  of  competition  the  nature  of 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
"invitation."  It  is  surely  unnecessary 
for  us  to  define  it  further.  Scarcely  a 
master  or  assistant  but  must  be  famil- 
iar with  that  fonn  of  solicitation  which 
is  half  flattery  and  half  cadging,  and  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  a  sitter 
comes  to  the  studio,  h  the  subject  of  a 
sitting,  and  is  supplied  with  j)roofs,  if 
not  with  finished  print;  and  all  on  the 
understanding  that  he,  or  she,  is  under 
no  obligation  to  spend  a  penny  piece. 
Regarded  purely  as  an  abstract  busi- 
ness transaction,  a  commercial  policy 
of  this  kind  would  be  placed  by  an 
accountant  as  in  the  highest  degree  of 
doubtful  value  in  yielding  profitable 
results.  Photoj^raphers  in  the  past 
have  no  doubt  been  led  to  form  a  con- 
trary opinion  from  the  fact  that  such 
"invitation"  methods  were  the  warp 
and  woof  of  businesses  which  they  had 
everv  reason  to  regard  as  surrcssful: 
which  no  doubt  have  been  successful. 
But,  in  taking  this  view,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  while  the  originators  of  this 
form  of  business  might  at  first  score 
well,  their  imitators — multiplied  by  the 
hundred — could  hardly  hope  to  do  the 


same.  In  fact,  the  fjeneral  pul)lir  is 
beginning  to  realize  the  true  inwardness 
of  these  offers,  and  the  dispenser  of 
"free"  sittings  now  runs  the  risk  of 
driving  away  good  clients,  and  attract- 
ing an  im remunerative  clientele  of 
'  deadheads.  '  Nevertheless,  we  fear 
the  profession  will  be  further  damaged 
in  reputation  before  the  unwise  nature 
of  this  practice  is  fully  recognized,  ant! 
photographers  cease  to  enclea\or  to 
out-maneuver  each  other  by  methods 
injurious  to  their  fellows  and  of  doubt- 
ful commen  tai  value  to  themselves. 
Unfortunately  the  mischief  done  is  not 
limited  to  the  good  ()|>inion  of  those 
individuals  who,  well  placed  in  society, 
are  generally  the  chief  objects  of  solici- 
tation. The  idea  spreads  that  pho- 
tographers are  to  be  found  willing  to 
do  business  on  terms  which  any  self- 
respecting  artisan  would  scorn  to 
accept.  And  such  an  impression,  if 
unchecked,  must  do  harm  to  the  pro- 
fession who  does  nol  invite,  for  he 
alrcach-  finds  that  his  less  conscientious 
clients  (who,  of  course,  take  care  not 
to  pay  at  the  time  of  sitting)  become 
more  and  more  capricious,  more  and 
more  diflTicuIt  to  please.  They  will 
afTect  to  believe  that  free  sittini^s  are 
becoiuint^  the  rule,  and  that  an  order 
may  be  given  or  entirely  withheld  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  sitter.  There  are 
mean-spirited  people  who  deliberately 
exploit  photographers  in  the  towns 
they  may  be  visiting  in,  and  whatever 
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results  they  may  get.  try  to  evade  a 
reasonable  order  for  copies,  and  plead 
that  they  cannot  sit  again.  This  is  all 
owing  to  the  kadty  of  responsibility 
which  has  been  suggested  to  them  by 
photographers  under  the  invitation 
system. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  a  lirm  stand  is 
being  made  by  many  of  the  best  men 
who  see  the  direct  danger  of  unfair 

rejection  of  valuable  work,  and  the 
indirect  one  of  loss  of  professional 
prestige  by  the  adoption  of  touting 
tactics.  To  men  of  spirit  and  ability 
mvitatton  work  is  wrong  and  undig- 
nified. If  not  cmly  increases  the  diffi- 
culties of  busini*ss  direction  and  neces- 
sitates endless  explanations,  and  more 
or  less  mendicant  and  mendacious 
correspondence,  but  it  leaves  a  feeling 
of  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  private 
•fitter  when  he  full\'  realizes  that  he 
has  lost  all  control  in  matters  of  cop)  - 
right  and  the  use  of  his  own  portrait. 

Then  the  photographer  himself  suf- 
fers in  temperament  by  invitation 
work.  A  man  of  artistic  sentiment 
cannot  put  forth  his  hv^{  powers  with 
the  knowledge  thai  his  time  in  the 
studio  is  possibly  being  wasted,  that 
his  abilities  are  being  merely  trifled 
with,  and  to  a  varying  degree  retouch- 
ers, printers,  and  other  assistants  come 
under  the  depressing  influences  that 
have  started  in  the  studio.  In  many 
establishments  the  question  must  con- 
<tantly  arise:  "  How  much  of  this  WOrk 
is  genuine  business?" 

It  is  a  state  of  affairs  which  cannot 
insfure  whole-hearted,  careful  service; 
rather  it  must  tend  to  indifference, 
lack  of  originality,  and  to  the  under- 
mining of  that  >elf-confidence  whic  }i  is 
essential  to  success  in  life.  Meanwhile, 
a  young  generation  of  inexperienced 
photographers  is  being  led  to  believe 
that  wholesale  in\itations  will  bring 
them  to  the  front  and  build  up  the 
fioancial  position  as  well.    W'e  think 


siu  h  hopes  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Scores  have  tried  it,  have  only 
injured  their  fellows,  ^Icd  their  rooms 
maybe  with  attractive  qKdmens,  but 
the  harvest  has  failed,  tares  have 
strangled  out  the  crop  that  was  so 
ea<;erly  anticipated  and  confidently 
counted  upon.  A  few  old  firms  of 
declining  reputation,  a  few  new  ones, 
run  in  a  spirit  of  ultra-conunerdalism, 
may  continue  to  make  some  show  of 
success  with  invitation  work,  but  we 
think  a  business  cdiUce  supported  on 
these  Unes  must  in  the  end  share  the 
fate  of  more  material  buildings  whose 
foundations  are  laid  in  sand. 

Let  it  not  be  sui)posed  that  we  ignore 
circumstances  in  which  there  may  be  a 
iegitiniale  purpose  in  the  invitation 
system,  for,  in  tiie  case  of  acknowledged 
celebrities,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
photographer  to  carry  on  a  public  ation 
business  at  all  without  that  protection 
from  piracy  which  the  possession  of 
the  copyright  affords.  And,  again, 
there  are  men  and  women  in  high 
so<  iaI  and  political  life  whose  portraits 
are  of  vvi(h'  and  general  interest,  so 
much  so  that  they  are  in  constant 
request  for  press  reproduction.  Such 
distinguished  people  are  often  averse 
to  lia\ing  commercial  relation.^  with 
the  publishers  of  pai)ers.  and  are  con- 
tent to  recognize  and  even  encourage  a 
system  which  saves  them  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  at  the  same  tii  m  j  ays 
the  photographer  the  charge  for  sittings 
in  the  form  of  the  press  fees  he  may 
receive.  And,  indeed,  in  tliis  connec- 
tion one  must  acknowledge  that  with* 
out  the  constant  activity  of  photo- 
graphic publishing  firms  in  seeking  out 
such  .sittings,  it  is  doubtful  if  future 
generations  would  secure  so  vast  a 
store  of  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
traits of  the  public  men  of  our  day  as 
now  accumulates  under  the  system  of 
complimentary  sittings. 

But,  having  said  so  much,  we  feci 
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sure  cur  article  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood when  we  contend  that  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  professional  photog- 
raphers must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
support  given  by  that  large  class  we 
have  agreed  to  call  the  private  siller. 
It  is  when  the  private  sitter  is  ap- 
proached with  the  suggestion  that  he  is 
of  public  interest,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  pay  for  a  sitting,  that  humbug  and 
pretence  begin.  Men  and  women  of 
abnormal  vanity  may  succumb,  but 
the  ordinarily  modest  mortal  will  sus- 
pect a  trick— perhaps  even  wonder 
which  can  be  smart  enough  to  finish 
as  top  dog.  It  is  our  view  that  high- 
class  portraiture  may  be  made  siifTi- 
ciently  attractive  in  photography  to 
make  its  own  appeal  to  popular  support 
without  recourse  to  artifice.  Acumen, 
progressive  ideas,  untiring  energy,  and 
the  spirit  of  modern  advertisement  are 
qualities  whi(  h  men  of  business  recjuire 
in  a  high  state  of  development  to 
achieve  great  things;  but  confidence, 
earned  and  sustained  among  their 
clients,  is  also  of  vital  importance. 

We  think  that  the  majority  of  pho- 
tographers shouid  note  with  some  satis- 
faction that  there  are  signs — small, 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  distinct 
that  the  favor  extended  Ijy  the  public 
to  the  "invitation"  method  is  decreas- 
ing. In  the  theatrical  jjrofession,  for 
example,  there  has  been,  within  the 
last  tew  years,  a  marked  change  in 
the  business  relations  of  ladies  of  the 
stage  with  photographers  who  make 
portraits  of  them.  It  is  now  much 
more  common  than  it  was  for  an  actress 
to  pay  for  her  photographs  in  the 
ordinary  way,  retaining  the  copyright 
in  them.  Such  an  arrangement  is  a 
more  satisfactory  one  to  numy  actresses 
who  are  then  enabled  to  offer  photo* 
graphs  of  themselves  to  the  Press  for 
reproduction  without  the  payment  of 
a  copyright  fee.  It  may  be  sometimes 
difficult  to  convince  such  clients  that 


the  large  nuni])er  of  poses  often  recjuiml 
must  entail  nn)re  expense  than  the 
ordinary  silling,  but  a  photographer 
loses  nothing  by  a  dear  statement  of 
the  position  and  a  business-like  arrange- 
ment cither  for  a  certain  number  of 
duplicates  or  a  charge  for  the  sitting 
and  set  of  proofs. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the 
conditions  under  which  photographers 
in  provincial  towns  have  to  work 
that  a  difficulty  is  felt  in  combating 
the  invitation  system.  For  years  the 
leading  photographers  may  have  set 
their  faces  against  it,  and  the  public 
men  have  given  their  sittings  locally, 
paying  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the 
best  skill  obtainable  in  their  own 
districts.  Then  they  learned  the 
mayor,  the  J.  P.'s,  clergy,  medical 
and  legal  men,  accountants,  are  receiv- 
ing invitations  from  London,  from 
other  provincial  towns,  even  from 
their  own  town's  photographers.  What 
is  to  be  done?  Obviously,  if  all  these 
people  accept,  they  will  be  soon 
stocked  uj)  with  proofs,  possibly  indif- 
ferent enoii-rh.  but  yet  ha\'ing  the 
clTcct  oi  minimuing  i>r  even  extinguish- 
ing the  desire  to  try  further  experi- 
ments. We  think  one  way  to  meet 
this  form  of  competition  is  {i>  secure, 
if  possible,  an  interview,  or.  f.iiling 
that,  to  anticipate  llie  invitation  letter 
by  a  clever  little  note  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  sitting, 
and  enclosing,  perhaps,  with  it  a  copy 
of  the  usual  .Ntudio  booklet  or  list  of 
terras.  We  are  strongly  ol  the  feeling 
that  such  frank  statement  of  his  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  photographer^when- 
ever  opportunity  opens  will  do  much 
to  strengthen  his  relations  with  his 
customers,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, need  not  necessarily  deprive 
him  of  occasional  profit  by  the  sale  of 
reproductions  which  is  generally  allowed 
if  the  portraits  are  considered  satisfac- 
tory.— British  Journal  of  Fltotography. 
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(Concluded  from  p.  i88) 

Finishing  the  PHrU. 

Now  to  return  to  the  print.  Start 
the  hopi»ng  action,  with  the  brush, 

upon  it.  and  you  will  soon  see  a  change 
taking  place.  The  high  lights  will 
brighten  up  and  the  shadows  will 
acquire  greater  richness,  and  the  whole 
range  of  gradations  will  each  take  its 
proper  value;  and,  in  short,  by  working 
o\iT  the  whole  print,  you  will  soon 
have  an  excellent  straight  print,  pos- 
sessing, however,  a  distinctive  char- 
acter of  its  own.  along  with  almost 
unlimitril  |)o»ihiliti('S  of  control.  Try 
what  you  can  do  with  it.  Take  u\)  a 
fresh  charge  of  pigment  on  your  brush, 
and  "hop"  it  very  lightly  over  some  of 
those  sparlcling  little  high  lights  which 
have  always  been  so  worrying  to  the 
eye  in  your  previous  prints  from  this 
negative.  Now  clear  as  much  pigment 
as  you  can  off  the  brush  by  rubbing  it 
on  a  waste  bromide  or  P.  O.  P.  print 
(don't  use  ordinary  paper— it  would 
611  the  brush  with  fluff — but  any  gela- 
tine-coaled paper  is  quite  safe),  and 
commence  hopping  with  considerable 
v^or  on  that  bit  of  distance  which 
usually  looks  no  further  off  than  the 
foreground.  As  you  thus  lighten  your 
distance,  and  cast  a  shadow  omt  those 
innumerable  points  ol  light,  notice 
how  different  is  the  effect  you  get  from 
the  result  of  attempting  the  same 
amendment  on  a  gum  print.  If  you  are 
successful  in  washing  down  some  part 
of  the  gum,  you  will  lind  the  values  of 
that  particular  portion  altered,  and 
much  of  the  detail  will  probably  be 
destroyed  where  you  did  not  intend. 
Moreover,  if  you  overdo  it,  or  make  a 


mistake  of  any  sort,  your  print  is 

prol)al)I\  lo>t. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  a  similar  mistake 
on  an  oil  print  can  be  at  once  corrected 
by  simply  reversing  the  process,  or, 
indeed,  the  pigment  may  be  entirely 
reraovcfl  and  replaced  on  any  part  or 
over  the  whole  of  the  print.  You  may 
pigment  it  in  one  color,  and,  if  you 
don't  like  it,  take  it  off  and  do  it  again 
in  another  color.  But  the  glory  of  the 
oil  process  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
building  up  any  part  of  the  i)ictiire 
without  affecting  the  rest  of  it.  and 
piling  on  the  pigment  locally  to  obtain 
points  of  emphasis  or  deep,  dark 
shadows,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
the  proper  relationship  of  the  various 
values.  There  is  absolutely  no  other 
process  in  which  this  can  be  done, 
except  the  multiple  printing  system  in 
gum,  which  may,  perhaps,  place  simi- 
lar powers  in  our  hands.  But  it  is 
hardly  comparable,  for  in  oil  printing 
the  whole  thing  bein^'  direcily  under 
the  hand,  and  completed  exactly  ac- 
cording to  judgment  in  one  operation, 
possesses  certainty  and  .spontaneity 
in  the  result,  which  is  quite  impossible 
in  the  Uni;th>,  lahorioim  ;ind  round- 
about procedure  ol  muiuple  gum. 

An  Alternative  Method 

1  have  already  nu'nlit;ned  an  alter- 
native method  of  pigmenting  the 
prints.  It  is  really  more  t>'pical  of  oil 
printing,  as  it  consists  of  buildinu;  up 
the  inuige  from  the  first,  instead  of 
smothering  it  in  pigment  to  begin 
with,  and  digging  it  out  again  after- 
ward; but  for  many  subjects  it  is 
more  laborious,  and  so  I  recommend 
beginning  with  the  other.  If,  however, 
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the  subject  be  very  li,£:ht,  the  case  is 
reverscfl.  and  il  is  easier  to  put  on  the 
little  pigment  required  than  to  remove 
that  which  is  not  wanted.  You  charge 
the  brush  by  hopping  it  on  the  palette, 
and  then,  instead  of  dabbinc:.  you  hop 
it  on  the  print.  Now  the  pic  ture  grows 
out  on  the  white  paper,  and,  person- 
ally, I  think  that  it  is  more  perfectly 
controlled  and  more  luminous  than  if 
made  in  the  other  way.  Of  course, 
dabbing  can  be  resorted  to  at  any 
moment,  and  will  olten  be  useful  to 
"resolve"  some  portion  which  may 
have  got  a  bit  dogged  up. 

Experimmis 

You  will  soon  find,  if  you  experiment 
a  little,  that  there  are  numerous  ways 
of  geltinjr  a  jjreat  variety  of  efTects. 
and  that  tlie  pigment  has  some  quite 
surprising  little  peculiarities.  If  you 
take  an  ordinary  artist's  oil  paint- 
brush and  whisk  it  lightly  across  the 
print,  the  high  lights  will  jump  out 
vividly  and  lose  their  fainter  grada- 
tions, but  the  shadows  will  either 
increase  a  trifle  in  depth  or  remain 
almost  unaffected.  But  if  you  use 
the  same  action  on  a  dark  portion 
where  there  are  no  hi<^h  lights,  and 
press  a  little  harder,  you  will  quite 
gradually  rub  the  pigment  off,  leaving 
a  slightly  granular  light  patch.  By 
hopping  over  this,  with  a  dabber  fairly 
free  from  pifjment,  the  granularity  will 
disappear,  and,  though  tiie  patch  will 
become  sUghtly  darker,  it  will  remain 
lighter  than  its  surroundings.  This 
is,  of  course,  very  frequently  useful, 
and  different  brushes  may  be  enipIo\  ed 
to  get  various  modifications  of  this 
effect. 

If,  instead  of  whisking  the  brush 
with  a  light  and  rapid  motion,  you 

drag  it  very  slowly,  with  some  pressure, 
across  a  gi\en  patch,  the  effi-ct  will  be 
absolutely  reversed.    It  will  be  as  if 


you  had  actually  added  some  pigment, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
a  change  in  its  distribution  which 
makes  it  look  darker.  Nevertheless, 
this  likewise  is  oftt  n  very  useful. 

You  will  soon  hnd  that  you  can  get 
various  effects  by  simply  modifying 
tlic  force  of  the  liop  action.  If  you  lift 
the  brush  rather  high,  and  ihrmtf  it,  as 
it  were,  at  the  print,  the  result  is  much 
more  contrasty  than  a  gentle.  light 
hop  gives.  A  |-inch-high  hop  will  give 
a  result  akin  to  dabbing,  and,  though 
slower  to  get.  it  will  be  softer  and  less 
granular.  Thus  you  have  a  wide  range 
of  scales  of  gradations  ready  to  your 
hand,  and  you  can  vary  and  control 
them  and  use  the  whole  gamut,  if  you 
like,  in  the  same  print. 

No  matter  how  careful  you  may 
ha\c  been  to  avoid  fluff,  the  print  is 
almost  certain  to  have  gathered  up  a 
certain  quantity;  but  you  may  disre- 
gard it  entirely,  as  it  can  be  dealt  with 
when  the  print  is  dry,  or  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

Vou  can  spend  any  amount  of  time 
over  the  pigmenting  of  a  single  print, 
for  the  work  is  most  fascinating,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  not  luiow- 
ing  when  to  stop!  You  think  you  can 
still  further  improve  it,  and  so  go  on 
working  after  it  has  really  reached 
completion,  and  until  your  best  facul- 
ties are  becoming  a  little  eidiausted. 

Computing  the  Process 

But  very  likely  before  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  result,  you  will  notice  a 

difficulty  in  getting  contrast-  This 
shows  that  the  coating  is  losing  water 
by  evaporation,  and  you  must  then 
give  the  print  another  soak.  Slip  it, 
face  up,  right  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  deep  dish  or  bowl,  and  leave 
it  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Of  course, 
all  surface  water  must  be  blottrd  off 
before  starting  brush  work  again,  but 
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thh  can  be  quite  safely  accnmplished 
with  a  soft  sponge,  and  thi'  image 
should  remain  quite  unalYectcd.  You 
win,  however,  find  it  gr^tly  improved 
in  condition  for  further  work.  Some- 
times,  if  a  print  does  not  seem  to  be 
working  ver>'  "kindly"  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  set  is  aside  for  a  bit,  and 
when  you  come  back  to  it,  you  will 
find  the  rest  has  improved  it. 

So  soon  as  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
result,  the  print  is  practically  finished 
—that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  "fixing"  or 
alum  bath  to  mess  with.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  pin  it  up  to  dry.  The 
water  will  dry  out  in  a  few  hours,  but 
the  pigment  requires  rather  longer  to 
harden  thoroughly.  The  exact  time 
depends  upon  several  circumstances, 
such  as  temperature  and  the  hygro- 
scopic  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
Sometimes  it  will  remain  tackx'  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  at  other  times 
in  iive  or  six  hours  it  will  be  quite  hard. 
As  soon  as  It  is  fairly  hard,  however, 


is  the  best  time  for  getting  rid  of  any 
debris  that  may  have  collected.  Most 
of  it  may  be  remo\ed  by  merely 
rubbing  the  surface  gently,  but  a  few 
tiny  luurs  may  resist  this  treatment. 
They  can,  however,  be  easily  removed, 
and,  incidentally,  a  good  deal  of  re- 
touching effected,  if  desired,  with  a 
needle  or  the  sharp  tip  of  a  penknife 
blade.  At  this  stage,  also,  white  spots 
may  be  touched  out  with  a  little  pig- 
ment applied  with  a  pointed  stick. 

The  enthusiastic  worker  will  find 
out  a  thousand  and  one  little  dodges 
for  getting  the  special  effects  he  re- 
quires, and  these  I  have  not  attempted 
to  describe;  but  there  are  two  things 
again.st  which  I  feel  1  must  warn  be- 
ginners in  tills  process:  don't  attempt 
to  thin  the  pigment  with  turpentine 
or  other  fluid,  and  don't  use  a  roller  of 
any  descripti(Mi  with  the  idea  of  saving 
time.  Take  plent>-  of  time  over  every 
operation  if  you  want  to  be  successful 
in  oU  printing. 
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For  many  years  photographers  have 
been  looking  for  a  means  of  expressing 
their  ideas  in  camera  pictures  without 
the  biting  sharpness  of  definition  and 
the  over-elaboration  of  detail  which  are 
so  frequently  to  be  found  in  incturcs 
taken  with  what  is  common!}-  regarded 
as  a  good  lens.  It  is  true  this  wiry 
shaipness  is,  to  some  extent,  a  matter 
of  lightmg  and  exposure.  In  a  fully 
exposed  negative  extreme  sharpness  is 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  in  one  that  is  ever 
so  little  under-exposed. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  dodg^ 
and  devices  invented  for  securing  soft 
results,  such  as  enlarging  through 
bolting  silk  or  printing  through  a 
reversed  negative;  but,  though  these 


meth()ds  often  give  very  satisfactory 
results,  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  better 
to  get  the  eilect  desired  at  the  start 
in  Sut  negative. 

When  using  an  anastigmat  in  talung 
a  small  negative,  it  is  really  quite  a 
difiicult  affair  to  get  soft  definition 
where  it  is  wanted. 

Suppose  we  focus  on  one  particular 
object,  we  get  not  only  that  particular 
object  sharp,  but  also  any  other  objects 
that  ha|)pen  to  be  in  the  same  plane. 
If  we  get  the  1)ackground  out  of  focus, 
we  are  apt  tu  get  parts  of  it  too  much 
out,  and  have  ugly  blobs  and  drdes  of 
confusioo  instead  of  softness. 

We  can  use  a  single  coml)ination  of  a 
R.R.  lens  or  a  single  landscape  lens,  in- 
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steafl  of  a  more  highly  corrected  object- 
tive;  then  we  ^ct  softness,  but  it  is 
merely  softness,  and  there  is  no  quality 
to  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  England, 

where  pictorial  jihotography  has 
reached  such  a  high  standard,  there 
should  i)e  comparatively  few  lenses 
designed  for  pictorial  work;  whereas 
in  America,  which  is  as  yet  too  young 
for  art  to  have  become  a  donn'nnnt 
factor,  there  seems  to  be  much  more 
done  to  help  the  photographer  who  is 
an  artist,  and  who  uses  a  camera  with 
which  to  express  his  ideas,  instead  of 
brushes  and  a  paint-box. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pic- 
torialists  in  America.  The  amateur 
photographer  on  this  side  starts,  as  a 
rule,  with  a  Kodak,  and  '^You  press 
the  button,  we  do  the  rest,  "is  the  usual 
method  of  picture  making. 

The  "  photo-hnishmg "  businesses 
are  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale.  (I 
know  what  these  places  are  like,  being 
employed  in  one  for  a  time  when  I 
first  came  over.)  Hundreds  of  rolls 
of  film  are  developed  and  thousands  of 
prints  and  enlargements  are  made  daily 
It  is  really  surprising  where  they  all 
come  from;  it  makes  <Hie  think,  and 
helps  one  to  realize  the  enormous  popu- 
lation. 

A  few  amateurs  do  their  own  finish- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  they  know  enough 
about  it,  they  do  work  for  other  people, 
and  get  orders  for  all  kinds  of  commer- 
cial photography  in  their  spare  time. 

Photography  is  commonly  regarded, 
not  as  an  art,  but  as  a  means  of  making 
money.  Postal  cards  are  the  first 
thought  when  a  man  is  seen  carn,'ing  a 
camera,  and  many  a  time  on  my 
wanderings  in  search  of  pictorial  sub- 
jects I  have  been  asked  to  take  pictures 
of  all  sorts  of  things — houses  in  course 
of  construction,  horses,  dogs,  etc.^ — 
and  to  cjuote  a  i)rice  lor  nice  glossy 
prints  on  postal  cards.   Art  for  art's 


sake  is  regarded  as  a  crazy  notion,  and 
pictures  softly  focussed  and  showing 
any  artistic  merit  are  appreciated  by 
only  a  few. 

Photographic  dubs  and  societies  do 
not  flourish  here  as  in  England.  F.ven 
in  New  York  City  there  are  but  half 
a  dozen  such  societies,  including  the 
Camera  Club,  with  its  225  members, 
and  the  Photo  Secession.  In  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Chicago,  and  other  big 
cities  there  are  only  one  or  two  apiece. 

The  American  Annual"  gives  a  list 
of  fifty  photographic  clubs  in  the  whole 
of  America  and  Canada.  In  England 
everj'  little  town  and  village  has  its 
camera  club,  and  tlie  number  of  such 
organizations  in  London  and  its 
suburbs  alone  would  probably  equal 
the  total  number  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  there 
should  be  so  many  different  lenses 
imported  and  manufactured  for  purely 
pictorial  purposes,  for  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  them.  We  have  here  the 
Dallmeyer,  the  Bergheim,  the  Cooke 
R.  \'.  P.,  as  you  have  in  England,  and 
in  addition  to  these  we  have  the 
Pinkham  and  Smith  Semi-Achromatic, 
the  Spencer  "Port-Land"  lens,  die 
"Verito,"  and  the  Gundlach-Manhat- 
tan  Achromatic  Meniscus. 

These  latter,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "Verito,"  are  single  lenses.  They 
are  fully  corrected  for  chromatic  aber- 
ration, but  are  not  fully  corrected  for 
spherical  aberraUon. 

The  Spencer  "Port-Land"  lens 
works  out  at  an  aperture  of  /i4-S,  ^d 
when  used  wide  open  gives  a  very  soft 
image,  which  can,  however,  be  con- 
trolled by  the  diaphragm,  so  that  at 
about  /111  the  image  is  practically 
sharp. 

The  "Smith"  lens  and  the  Gundlach- 
Manhattan  Company's  lens  work  at 

about  /'6. 
The  "Verito,"  introduced  by  the 
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Wollensak  Optical  Company,  is  a 

doublft  working  at  /  v 

1  he  '■  Smith  "  lens  (as  it  is  commonly 
called,  after  its  maker,  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Smith,  of  Piokham  and  Smith  Com- 
pany) was  the  first  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  It  was  made  to  meet  the 
flesires  of  Mr.  F.  Tlolland  Day,  and 
was  intended  to  give  an  image  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  obtained  by  a 
small  pinhole,  Mr.  Smith's  idea  being 
to  tr>'  and  control,  rather  than  elimi- 
nate, the  chromatic  and  ^herical 
aberrations. 

The  Spencer  "Pon-Lund  "  {poririill- 
landscape)  lens  was  worked  out  quite 
independently  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Kunz, 
formerly  of  HutTalo,  now  located  in 
Boston.  It  was  made  for  him  by  the 
Spencer  Lens  Company,  of  Bulfalo, 
and  has  been  only  recently  put  on 
the  market. 

The  **Verito"  is  quite  new.  It  is, 
I  believe,  an  adaptation  with  improve- 
ments of  the  Bodine  Pictorial  lens 
It  is  a  doublet,  and  while  it  is  intended 
to  give  a  soft  atmospheric  image,  it  is 
claimed  to  be  free  from  "ghost/'  flare, 
or  distortion. 

Such  lenses  as  these  are  very  delight- 
tul  to  use  for  pictorial  work.  They 
need  some  care  and  skill  in  focussing, 
and  one  has  to  get  used  t  o  them.  There 
is  much  scope  for  individuality,  for  one 
has  control  over  one's  results,  both  in 
focussing  and  in  regulating  the  dillu- 
sion. 

The  Depth  of  Focus  Problem 

Owing,  nu  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  abrupt  change  from  extreme 
sharpness  to  slight  diffusion — as  with 
other  lenses  —  the  Semi-Achromatic 

lenses  seem  to  possess  an  unusual 
amount  of  depth  of  focus.  At  a 
moderate  aperture,  about  J16,  one  can 
get  a  very  even  quality  of  definition 
throughout  practicaUy  the  entire  depth 


of  fidd.  I'he  foreground,  middle  dis- 
tance, and  distance  will  all  be  clearly 
yet  softly  defined,  there  will  be  no 
plane  uncomfortably  sharp,  and  no 
meaningless  and  disconcerting  blobs 
and  circles  of  confusion. 

This  quality  of  even  diffusion  is  just 
the  chief  virtue  of  the  pinhole,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  semi-achromatic  lens 
we  can  make  pictures  which  display 
the  undisputed  excellence  of  good 
pinhole  work  without  the  accompany- 
ing drawbacks  of  lark  of  speed  and  the 
impossibility  of  studying  the  efiect  on 
the  focussing  screen. 

Owing  to  the  great  apparent  depth, 
we  have  some  control  in  focussing,  for 
it  will  be  found  to  be  possible  to  rack 
the  lens  in  and  out  a  little  without 
affecting  to  any  great  extent  the 
definition  in  any  one  plane.  Thus  we 
can  regulate  the  quality  of  definition 
in  the  background,  or  die  distance  in 
landscape — we  can  have  it  clearly 
defined  if  desired,  or  we  can  rack  out  a 
little  and  have  the  distance  softened 
and  diffused  and  yet  keep  pretty 
nearly  the  same  qu^ty  of  definition 
in  near-by  planes. 

CotUfidling  the  ''Quality"  0/  the  Image 

The  general  quality  and  character  of 

definition,  from  very  soft  to  pretty 
nearly  sharp,  can  be  controlled  by  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  quality  of  the 
lighting  must  be  considered.  In  soft, 
^used  lighting,  such  as  one  would 
get  in  the  evening  just  before  sunset,  or 
on  a  cloudy  day.  a  larger  aperture  can 
be  used  than  is  advisable  in  bright 
light. 

In  brighter  and  harsher  lighting,  the 

lens  usually  needs  stopping  down  a 
little,  otherwise  tlie  halation  is  apt  to 
be  too  pronounced. 

It  is,  naturally,  quite  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to 
the  manner  of  using  these  instruments; 
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every  worker  must  find  out  for  himself 
what  is  best  under  diiTerent  conditions. 

For  portraiture,  a  soft-focus  lens  is 
practically  a  necessity,  and  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  an)jone  having  once  used  such 
will  never  use  any  other  kind. 

Goad  Modelling  Possible 

With  such  a  lens  one  gets  modelling 
and  roundness,  and  a  very  delightful 
differentiation  of  textures.  It  seems  to 
discriminate  between  the  esscuUai  and 
the  unessential  in  a  manner  aUnost 
human.  One  gets  all  the  cha racter,  the 
expression,  the  likeness,  the  shape  of 
the  features,  the  poise  of  the  head,  but 
one  does  not  get  the  exaggeration  of 
lines  and  wrinkles,  the  disconcerting 
accentuation  of  freckles  and  slight 
blemishes  of  the  skin,  the  lit  tie  cracks 
in  the  lijis.  and  so  on.  All  such  things 
are  softened  and  practically  ehminatcd, 
and  yet  the  general  quality  of  definition 
is  clear  and  distinct,  not  by  any  means 
fuzzy  and  incoherent. 

When  properly  focussed,  the  picture 
seems  to  close  up  and  become  clearer 
and  more  distinct  at  a  little  distance, 
like  a  good  impressionist  painting. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  better  class  of 
professional  portrait  photofirajihers  in 
the  States  are  now  using  these  lenses 
in  the  studio.  Not  only  &  the  i»ctures 
gain  in  quality,  but  there  is  a  con- 
sidera1)le  saving  in  time  and  trouble,  for 
practicall}  no  retouching  is  needed  on 
such  negatives.  Such  men  as  Eiias 
Goldensky,  Jack  Garo,  and  othm  who 
are  artists  take  full  advantage  of  the 
facilities  offered  in  the  way  of  securing 
more  artistic  results. 

The  Lens  does  not  Supply  Brains 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the 
mere  fact  of  usinc:  a  soft-focus  lens  will 
of  necessity  make  the  pictures  artistic. 
Softness  of  definiti<m  per  se  is  not  art, 


and  if  the  photographer  is  not  an 
artist,  and  has  no  ideas,  no  individu- 
ality, to  put  into  his  pictures,  the  lens 
will  not  supply  them;  but  no  demon> 
stration  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  the 
camera  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  is  fully 
capable  of  producing  pictures,  and  a 
lens  such  as  I  have  referred  to  will  be 
found  more  pliant,  more  amenable, 
more  ready  to  express  the  artist's  ideas 
than  the  mechaniraHy  accurate  and 
more  inflexible  anasligmat. 

I  here  is  so  much  scope  for  variation 
by  control  in  focussing,  that  a  scale 
and  pointer  are  not  very  satisfactory 
to  use  with  such  lenses.  The  picture 
must  be  studied  on  the  ground-glass, 
for  many  variations  in  eliect  are  pos- 
sible by  turning  the  focussing  screv 
and  by  regulating  the  diaphragm.  I 
use  my  ii-inch  "Smith"  lens  and  ray 
"p  inch  "Spencer"  on  a  4  by  5  Adams 
retiex  camera. 

It  is  advisable  always  to  give  a 
pretty  full  exposure,  and  to  use  backed 
or  double-coated  plates.  The  backing 
or  double-coating  will  tend  to  absorb 
some  of  the  halation  around  the  high 
lights,  which  many  people  might  find 
ol)jectionable. 

To  my  nu'nd  this  halation  fwhich  is 
seen  only  when  a  high  light  is  opposed 
to  a  dark  shadow,  and  not  at  ail  in  the 
half-tones)  is  an  improvement  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view.  It  softens  down 
the  edges  and  outlines,  and  prevents 
that  "cut-out"  appearance  so  preva- 
lent in  many  photographs;  and  when 
the  i»ctnre  b  viewed  from  a  little 
distance,  this  halation  practically  dis- 
appears. 


Tke  Hope  of  ihe  Straight-photographing 
Man 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  one  can  make  pictures 
that  will  be  recognized  as  such  by 
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purely  straightfcnward  photographic 

methods.  The  personal  control  of  oil 
printinji.  ozobrome.  and  bromoil  is 
invaluable  in  the  hands  of  aii  aiList, 
and  yet  the  champions  of  these  pro- 
cesses  will  not,  if  they  are  artists,  deny 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  a  straight 
bromide  enlargement,  for  an  artist 
will  recognize  a  picture  and  will 
appreciate  its  good  qualities  even  if  it 
be  made  by  a  process  he  does  not  him- 
self employ.  I  believe  that  the  qualities 
that  make  a  photographer  ''pictorial" 
should  be  embodied  in  the  negative. 
The  good  lines  and  arrangement  of  the 
material  must  be  there,  and  the  tones 
and  gradation  should  be  there,  for  the 
rendering  of  tones  and  fjradation, 
rather  than  detail,  is  the  distinctive 


quality  Qf.f^tography  as  a  means  of 

artistic  expression.  If  we  can  also 
^ei  in  the  negative  a  little  delicacy  and 
discrinmiaUuii  lii  the  drawing  of  detail, 
instead  of  soulless  and  mechanical 
sharpness,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
"straight"  print  should  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  in  the  hands  of  an  artist 
the  camera,  properly  guided  and  then 
trusted  to  do  its  own  job,  will  produce 
a  work  of  art.  To  the  artist  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  mechanical  photography; 
in  his  hands  a  camera  may  be  just  as 
susceptible  to  control  as  the  brushes 
and  pigment  of  the  painter;  his  influ- 
ence and  his  individuality  will  be 
apparent  in  his  results.  Amateur 
Photographer  and  Photographic  News, 


FIATINI7M  kSD  ITS  FHOtOGRAPHIC  USES 


The  earliest  volcanic  eruptive  for- 
mations contained  grains  and  small 
nuggets  of  the  heavy  metal  platinum, 
and  as  these  formations  disintegrated, 
the  heavy  grains  drifted  into  the 
water-courses,  where  they  are  now 
found;  but  we  may  conjecture  that 
at  the  time  of  the  original  eruptions 
the  bulk  of  the  heavy  platinum 
settled  down  far  below  the  reach  of 
man,  only  the  small  particles  being 
carried  up  by  the  fused  rock. 

Hence  it  is  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  very  great  hope  of  finding  large 
deposits  of  platinum. 

Rise  in  Value  of  Platinum 

Platinum  appears  to  have  beeri  lirsL 
recognized  as  a  distinct  metal  by  the 
Spanish  settlers  in  the  New  World, 
who  about  T735  sti^mati/cd  it  as 
the  small  or  comparatively  valueless 
silver.  {Platina,  diminutive  of  Plata, 
silver.)  Its  export  was  forbidden,  lest 
it  should  be  used  for  adulterating  gold, 


and  the  grains  were  used  by  the 
settlers  as  a  substitute  for  buckshot, 
a  fairly  good  use,  considering  that 
platinum  is  twice  as  heavy  as  lead. 

As  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  platinum 
to  Wood,  a  Government  assay  master 
slalioned  at  Jamaica,  who  brought  a 
quantity  over  in  the  year  1741.  Al- 
though the  metal  resisted  fusion,  it 
was  worked  by  forging  and  welding. 
Alloyed  with  from  six  to  twenty-five 
parts  of  copper,  it  gave  a  fine  alloy 
but  Uttle  liable  to  corrode,  and  an 
alloy  consisting  of  platinum  one, 
copper  four,  with  about  as  much 
arsenic  as  platinum,  was  occasionally 
used  in  making  the  mirrors  of  reflect- 
ing telescopes. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
platinum  was  much  valued  as  a 
material  for  making  chemical  vessels, 
and  the  metal  hcfjan  to  have  a  definite 
commercial  position  and  price,  Mr. 
F.  Accum,  who  kept  an  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  chemicals  used  for 
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experimental  work,  quotinj;:  "'platina 
of  commerce"  at  55.  per  ounce — this 
quotation  being  in  a  price  list  dated 
1817. 

Spurious  Smerngns  now  Worth  More 
than  £2 

The  fact  tbat  Accum  (who  merdy 
kept  the  commercial  or  native  metal 

in  stock,  to  supply  in  small  quantities 
to  those  interested  in  it  from  an 
experimental  point  of  view)  listed 
platina  at  55.  per  ounce  certainly 
suggests  that  the  original  value  or 
price  where  collected  must  have  been 
trivial,  and  the  price  remained  moder- 
ately low  till  about  1880.  When  I 
commoiced  systematic  chemical  woik 
(1863)  crucibles  or  utensils  of  refined 
platinum  were  charged  at  the  rate  of 
255.  per  ounce,  but  it  was  easy  to 
buy  platinum  scrap  suitable  for  dis- 
solving at  the  rate  of  125.  per  ounce, 
and  often  for  considerably  less.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  moderately  cheap 
platinum  (1860-80)  a  large  number 
of  false  sovereigns  made  ai  platinum 
and  thickly  gilt  were  in  circulation, 
the  detection  of  these  being  scarcely 
practicable  as  long  as  the  gilding 
remained  perfect. 

Plalinotype  Processes  Old  and  New 

Platinum  prints  prepared  according 

to  the  method  of  Willis  or  in  accord- 
ance with  any  variations  of  this  method 
must  be  regarded  as  completely  »ati»-^ 
factory  on  the  score  of  pernaanency, 
the  image  being  formed  of  the  so-called 
"l)latinum  black;"  that  is  to  say.  the 
metal  platinum  deposittn!  h\-  ehemical 
reaction  in  a  state  ol  nuuuLe  .subdivi- 
sion. The  Willis  method  of  photo- 
graphic printing  with  platinum  is  the 
process  now  jjenerally  known  as  platin- 
ot\  [)e.  and  it  is  worked  and  exploited 
with  great  success  by  the  Platinotype 


Company;  but  in  the  ear]\  days  of 
photography  the  term  '"platinotype" 
was  applied  to  a  highly  unsuiisiactory 
process  of  printing  in  which  a  platinum 
mixture  was  the  sensitive  agent,  and 
development  was  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  mercurous  nitrate.  The  image 
thus  formed  was  mainly  mercurial.  I 
believe  that  all  mercurial  images  are 
unstable,  and  the  old  dictum  that 
"nearly  all  the  platinotypcs  slowly 
fade  in  the  dark"  (Hunts  Re- 
searches  on  Lighi,  1844  edition,  page 
126)  must  be  taken  as  applying  to 
prints  which  differ  fundamentally  from 
the  platinotype  of  the  present  day. 

That  the  platinotA-pc  process  of 
Willis  has  steadily  gained  in  popularity 
and  importance  while  the  price  of 
platinum  has  increased  nearly  twenty^ 
fold,  affords  the  best  possible  evidence 
of  the  inherent  merits  of  the  method; 
and  I  note  a  recent  advertisement  of 
the  Platinotjpe  Company  in  whk^ 
they  offer  to  produce  platinotype 
prints  at  prices  no  higher  than  one 
might  expert  to  pay  for  high-class 
silver  prints.  It  is  by  no  means  dilB- 
cult  to  understand  this,  as  essentially 
and  fundamentally  the  platinotype 
process  is  easier  and  less  complex 
than  printing  out  on  a  silver  paper 
with  subsequent  toning;  this  being 
equally  true  whether  the  photographer 
sensitizes  his  own  paper  or  whether 
he  purchases  the  material  ready  soisi- 
tized.  The  trouble  of  the  silver  printer 
who  occasional!)'  makes  platinotypes 
is  mainly  due  to  the  diflcrente  oi 
system,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  of  dryness  that  are  essential 
if  \'igorous  and  satisfactory  platinum 
prints  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  Practical  Outcome 

Even  at  the  present  price  of  plati- 
num the  cost  of  the  metal  is  by  no 
means  prohibitive,  as  in  sensitizing 
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paper  or  cloth  there  need  be  no  waste 
worth  mentioning.  An  amount  of 
platinum  which  at  the  present  price 
of  £8  I2S.  6d.  per  ounce  is  worth 
about  ninepence  (0.1  a  gram  or  1.953 
gcains)  will  sensitize  twenty  pieces  of 
smooth  paper  each  of  quarter-plate 
size,  and  to  sensitize  this  area,  whether 
as  completely  sensitized  sheets  or  as 
small  patches  on  large  sheets,  it 
suftices  if  this  amount  of  platinum  is 
in  hand  in  the  form  of  chloro-platinite 
of  potassium 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
surplus  stock  of  the  valuable  metol 
is  not  required,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
silver  processes.  The  above-mentioned 
amount  of  platinum  is  rather  more 
than  enough  to  produce  a  full-black 
tone  all  over  the  sensitized  surface, 
and  if  the  sheet  were  printed  to  a  full- 
blade  tone  all  over,  a  certain  amount 


of  platinum  would  ditTuse  out  into 
the  developing  bath.  In  practice, 
however,  the  average  black  area  will 
not  amount  to  half,  and  when  platino- 
type  printing  is  carried  out  on  an 
industrial  scale,  two-thirds  of  the 
original  platinum  should  be  easily 
recoverable. 

As  an  individual  1  may  occasionally 
find  it  convenient  to  weigh  out  the 
requisite  quantities  of  metallic  plati- 
num and  metallic  iron,  and  from 
these  to  prepare  the  exactly  requisite 
quantity  of  sensitizing  solution;  this 
being  quite  an  easy  matter,  even  when 
the  quantity  required  is  merely  enough 
to  coat  five  quarter-plate  pieces.  But 
I  am  not  in  any  way  su^Resting  that 
the  ordinary  photographic  practitioner 
should  do  otherwise  than  purchase 
the  ready-sensitized  paper.— T&oxas 
Solas,  in  Amaieur  Photoff^a^ky. 


THB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRY 


[The  photographic  industry  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  very  secretive 
one.  In  the  following  paper  read  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  R.  Meeft,  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Laboratory,  and  reprinted  from 
the  Briti'^h  Journal  of  Photography, 
we  get  a  fairly  clear  conce{)ti()n  of  the 
present  state  of  the  industry. — Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 

The  position  of  the  photographic 
industry  among  the  chemical  industries 
is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one.  While 
essentially  a  branch  of  chemistry, 
the  nature  of  the  product  and  the 
methods  of  production  are  distinct 
from  those  employed  in  other  chemical 
industrie>.  so  that  the  photographic 
industry  has  evolved  a  complt'lc  tech- 
nique of  its  own,  with  its  own  machines, 
its  own  type  of  factory,  and  its  own 
methods  of   testing   the  products, 


methods  which  bear  little  relation  to 
the  usual  analytical  processes  of  the 
chemist.  Moreover,  the  photographic 
industry  has  from  its  origin  been  a 
secret  industry,  the  working  methods 
of  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  the  techni(iue  of  which  is  largely 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  scientilic 
men  other  than  those  of  the  industry 
itself.  While,  in  spite  of  it,  some 
factories  have  undoubtedly  developed 
to  a  very  high  state  of  organization, 
this  secrecy  must  also  have  reacted 
upon  the  industry  as  a  whole,  tending 
to  inefficiency  and  a  vast  amount  of 
unnecessary  waste  and  difficu  1 1  \ .  which 
the  lack  of  free  exchange  of  knowledge 
must  bring  in  its  train. 

The  industry  at  present  is  developed 
chiefly  in  England,  America,  France, 
and  Germany,  though  there  are  a 
number  of  scattered  factories  in  other 
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parts  of  the  worlH.  Climatic  condi- 
tions, however,  have  tended  to  restrict 
manufacture  to  the  temperate  regions, 
although,  at  the  same  tune,  the  fact 
that  photographic  products  are,  on 
the  whole,  unstable,  causes  constant 
attempts  to  be  made  to  erect  factories 
wherever  a  ready  market  can  be 
found;  and  the  centralization  in 
selected  localities,  which  is  so  typical 
of  such  industries  as  the  steel  industry, 
IS  less  marked  in  photographic  work. 
On  a  priori  grounds  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  photographic  industry 
would  have  been  developed  near  dis- 
tricts producing  its  chief  raw  materials, 
glass,  and  paper.  But  a  survey  of 
the  position  brings  out  very  strongly 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  photo- 
graphic industry  is  a  history  which 
hinges  around  men.  and  around  ver>' 
few  men.  Where  the  early  manu- 
facturers started,  there  the  business 
has  remained,  and  the  new  firms  which 
have  sprung  up  have  mostly  been 
offshoots  from  some  one  or  other  of 
the  older  factories;  so  that  the  two 
main  original  centres  of  the  industry, 
as  a  whole,  have  been  London  in 
England,  and  Rochester  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  France,  Lyons  has 
de\elo}>ed  as  a  great  photographic 
centre. 

The  typical  history  of  the  photo* 
graphic  material  business  has  been 

somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  first 
place,  we  ha\'e  an  amateur,  or.  more 
generally,  a  professional  photographer, 
making  the  materials  which  he  required 
for  his  own  business.  Next,  finding 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  materials 
w;i-  more  congenial  or  more  remunera- 
Li\  c  than  the  pursuit  of  his  own  avoca- 
tion, he  supiuied  other  photographers 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  then  for  a 
number  of  years  may  have  carried 
on  a  small  business  employing  three 
or  four  people,  generally  girls,  and 
either  making  the  emulsions  himself, 


or,  what  was  commoner,  getting  his 
wife  to  make  them  for  him.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  in  most  of 
the  original  photographic  factories  the 
emulsions  were  made  by  the  wife  or 
daughter  of  the  owner,  generally  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  they  could 
better  be  trusted  than  any  outsider. 
With  the  replacement  of  hand  coating 
by  the  coating  machine  came  produc- 
tion on  a  factor}'  scale.  The  owner 
of  the  business  usually  weis^hed  out 
all  the  chemicals  required,  keeping  the 
formula  strictly  to  himself,  and  com- 
paratively small  factories  organized 
on  these  lines  have  for  many  years 
been  the  backbone  of  the  photographic 
industry;  indeed,  it  is  largely  to  such 
factories  that  we  owe  the  high  standard 
of  product  which  has  been  reached 
today.  But,  as  in  all  other  businesses, 
the  da>'  of  the  small  factor^'  is  prac- 
tically over,  and  ihc  future  of  the 
photographic  industr>'  is  to  the  modem 
factory,  employing  hundreds  of  work 
people,  manufacturing  on  a  vast  scale 
and  at  low  costs,  and  using  specially 
designed  machinery  at  every  step  of 
the  process. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  regard 
photography  as  an  occasional  holjby 
to  realize  to  what  an  extent  it  has 
developed  as  an  industry;  but  even 
as  a  chemical  industry  it  is  not  to  be 
despised,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  one  factory  in  England  alone 
orders  its  potassium  bromide  in  thirty- 
ton  lots,  and  that  one  company  is  the 
largest  user  of  silver  except  a  Govern- 
ment mint;  that  the  production  of  the 
biggest  English  photographic  paper 
factories  is  counted  in  miles  per  day, 
and  of  plates  in  acres.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  industries,  the  question  of 
the  available  supply  of  raw  material 
is  a  serious  one.  Just  as  one  of  the 
great  dye  works  refused  to  use  toluol 
as  the  raw  material  for  a  new  product 
because  the  world's  production  of 
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toluol  was  insufficient  to  supply  the 
market,  so  one  great  photographic 
firm,  after  many  costly  experiments, 
abandoneti  a  new  paper,  because  the 
whole  world's  supply  of  fucose  would 
ikOt  have  kepi  them  running  for  three 
months.  And  so  today  I  may  rightly 
claim  that  the  phntofjraphic  industry 
is  not  only  a  chemical  industry,  but  it 
is  a  great  chemical  industry  numbering 
its  workers  by  the  thousand  and  its 
products  by  the  ton. 


Chemical  Nature  of  Processes  Involved 

The  photographic  industry  is  an 
industry  based  on  colloidal  (heniistry, 
its  nearest  relative>  anions  the  cheniieal 
industries  being  apparently  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  and  of  high  ezplo* 
stves;  although  when  looked  at  from 
the  standjK)int  of  factory  orpani/ation 
no  two  industries  could  be  more 
diverse  than  the  photographic  one 
and  the  explosives  industry,  the  factory 
organization  of  photography  being 
concentrated  to  a  degree,  while  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  explosives 
industry'  necessitates  the  segregation 
of  almost  every  individual  worker  in 
a  separate  building;  so  that  whereas 
an  apkksives  factory  may  occupy  a 
square  miles  or  more  of  land,  a  pho- 
tographic plate  factory  is  simply  a 
cubical  block  ut  building.  The  fact 
that  the  work  is  conducted  in  dark- 
ness renders  arrangements  for  external 
lighting  superfluous,  the  chief  problem 
in  the  erection  of  a  photograjihic 
factor)'  being  the  supply  of  a  sulti- 
dent  quantity  of  pure  dust-free  air 
to  all  parts,  by  means  u>ually  of 
forced  draught,  with  appropriate  heat- 
ing, coolinjx.  and  purifyinc^  applianres. 

As  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
photographic  industry  deals  with  the 
lig^t-sensitive  properties  of  salts  of 
silver,  and  as  I  have  no  practical 


acquaintance  with  those  sections  of 
the  industry  which  deal  with  other 
salts  than  those  of  silver,  I  propose 
to  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  processes 
involving  the  use  of  silver  compounds. 
EssentiaUy  the  production  of  sensitive 
photographic  materials  relates  to  the 
behavior  of  silver  salts  when  they 
are  converted  from  the  colloidal  condi- 
tion to  the  crystalline,  the  conversion 
being  retarded  and  regulated  by  the 
suspension  of  the  salts  in  gelatine, 
and  complicated  b)  the  changes  simul- 
taneously undergone  by  the  gelatine 
itself.  Dealing  first  with  the  produc- 
tion of  high-speed  photographic  plates 
—the  branch  of  industry  with  which 
I  have  the  most  practical  acquaint- 
ance-^ the  j)roces-  liriefly  a>  follows: 
A  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
bromide,  usually  dimolecular,  is  nmde, 
and  to  this  is  added  a  small  quantity 
of  gelatine,  the  amount  being  sufficient 
to  preNcnt  the  complete  deposition 
of  the  silver  bromide  when  a  con- 
centrated warm  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  added.  Now,  if  instead  of 
using  dimolecular  solutions,  much 
weaker  solutions,  say.  quintimolecular. 
are  used  and  gelatine  is  added  to  the 
silver  solution  as  well  as  to  the  bromide 
solution,  then  on  mixing  the  two 
solutions  the  resultant  mass  will  be 
quite  transparent,  .showing  only  slight 
opalescence,  and  in  such  an  emulsion 
the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide  will 
be  in  a  state  of  colloidal  suspension. 
With  greater  concentration  of  the 
solutions  the  bromide  will  be  precipi- 
tated in  a  state  of  greater  agjzlomera- 
tion,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that 
even  with  the  concentrated  solutions 
generally  used  for  making  emulsions, 
a  certain  amount  of  the  silver  bromide 
precipitated  is  at  first  in  the  colloidal 
condition.  Now  if  the  newlv  mixed 
emulsion  is  kept  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature for  a  short  time  it  will,  as 
the  emulsion  maker  says,  "go  over," 
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this  "going  over"  being  manifested 
by  an  increase  in  the  optical  opacity 
and  a  change  from  a  red  color  to  a 
white  when  a  flame  is  observed  through 
a  thin  film  of  the  emulsion  on  ghi^. 
This  "going  over."  which  appears  to 
be  the  fundamental  change  in  a  photo- 
graphic emulsion,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  silver  bromide  was  no 
longer  in  the  colloidal  state,  but  had 
become  entirely  crystalline,  and  a 
further  digestion  of  the  emulsion, 
during  which  the  optical  opacity  de- 
creases, and  the  color  of  the  flame 
tends  to  become  bluer,  appears  to  be 
associated  with  an  aggregation  of  the 
silver  bromide  into  larger  crystalline 
agglomerates,  with  a  progressive  elimi- 
nation of  the  origmally  formed  small 
crystals,  the  change  from  a  physico* 
chemical  point  of  \-iew  being  appar- 
ently a  concentration  of  energy  into 
large  crystals,  which,  the  concentra- 
tion being  an  oidothermic  one,  are 
really  in  an  explosive  state,  the  simplest 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  an 
image  by  the  action  of  the  very  small 
quantity  of  light  energy  required  to 
make  a  fast  photographic  plate  devel* 
opable,  being  apparently  that  this 
additional  energy  is  sufficient  to  initiate 
a  decomposition  in  the  silver  bromide 
crystals  by  a  mode  analogous  to  that 
in  which  a  detonator  causes  the 
decomposition  of  an  explosive  mass. 

It  is,  consequently,  each  individual 
grain  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
analogue  of  an  explosive  cartridge, 
and  the  film  may  be  likened  to  a 
sand-bank  in  which  many  cartridges 
are  imbedded  at  various  depths,  each 
cartridge  being  isolated  from  all  others, 
so  that  its  detonation  is  not  communi- 
cated. In  such  a  bank  the  effect  of  a 
shock  incident  from  above  (repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  cartridges 
exploded)  w^ould  be  proportional  to 
its  intensity,  each  separate  cartridge, 
however,  being  completely  shattered 


if  the  shock  is  sufficient  to  eaplode  it 

at  all. 

The  unit  of  the  image,  which  I 
have  been  referring  to  as  a  targe 
crystalline  agglomerate,  is  the  silver 

grain  of  the  photographic  plate;  when 
it  is  referred  to  as  large,  it  is  only  so 
in  comparison  to  the  umLs  of  colloidal 
suspension,  for  instance,  because  in 
comparison  with  visible  crystals  it  is 
extremely  small,  the  diameter  of 
average  grains  being  of  the  order  of 
one  thousandth  of  a  millimeter,  and 
the  grain  itself  would  appear  to  be  a 
complex  structure,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  crystals,  and  quite  possibly 
containing  gelatine.  It  is  probable  that 
photographically  each  grain  is  a  self- 
contained  unit,  attackable  by  the 
developer  only  if  it  has  itself  been 
exposed  to  light,  and  that  the  sensi- 
ti\'ene.ss  of  an  emulsion  is  a  statistical 
average  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
individual  grains  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the 
latent  image  or  of  development,  and  I 
have  introduced  it  at  all  only  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  reactions  involved 
in  the  making  of  an  emulsion,  the 
fundamental  process  of  the  photo- 
graphic industry. 

Photographic  papers  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  older  papers,  or 
print-out  papers,  on  wliich  the  print 
is  made  by  exposure  to  daylight,  the 
color  of  the  deposit  being  afterward 
modified,  usually  by  the  deposition 
of  gold  upon  it;  and  the  later  class, 
now  rapidly  supplanting  the  former, 
in  which  an  emulsion,  similar  to  a 
plate  emulsion,  is  coated  upon  paper 
instead  of  glass,  and  the  image  obtained 
by  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  a 
weak  light  source  is  developed.  Print- 
out papers  consist  of  a  silver  chloride 
emulsion  precipitated  in  gelatine  or 
collodion,  generally  in  the  colloidal 
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condition,  and  usually  oontaining  both 

free  silver  nitrate  and  an  organic  add. 
On  exposure  to  light,  the  chloride  is 
converted  into  the  so-called  photo- 
chloride,  having  a  purple  or  reddish 
color,  the  photo-chloride  apparently 
consistinjj;  of  an  adsorption  compound 
of  silver  chloride  and  silver,  the 
composition  varying  according  to  the 
conditioiis  of  production.  After  the 
paper  has  been  printed,  the  color  of 
deposit  is  modified  by  immersion  in 
a  bath  containing^  a  gold  or  platinum 
salt  associated  with  a  weak  reducer, 
so  that  metallic  gold  or  platinum  is 
precipitated,  and  the  unused  silver 
diloride  is  then  removed  by  solution 
in  thiosulphate.  which  only  attac  ks  the 
photO'Chloride  to  a  very  small  extent. 
The  thief  diflference  between  emulsions 
for  development  papers  and  those  for 
plates,  apart  from  the  fact  that  paper 
emulsions  arc  of  much  lower  scnsitive- 
nes?  and  consequently  liner  grain,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  as  the  image  is  to  be 
observed  by  reflected  light,  it  is  neces- 
sary tliat  as  far  as  possible  it  should 
be  kept  on  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
and  to  this  end  the  emulsion  used  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  silver  to  gelatine, 
the  coating  being  tliin.  The  color  of 
the  image  obtain^  is  naturally  depend- 
ent upon  the  size  of  the  grain,  and  if 
warm  tones  are  required,  developers 
can  be  used  by  which  the  silver  is 
deposited  in  a  very  finely  divided 
state  almost  approaching  to  coUoidal 
division.  By  the  admixture  of  such 
fine  grain  silver  with  lartrer  {grains, 
various  tones  can  be  obtained  upon 
development  papers. 

Factory  Organizalion. 

The  typical  orp^ani/.ation  of  a  pho- 
tc^aphic  factory  is  similar  to  that 
of  most  diemical  factories,  the  raw 
materials  going  through  a  progressive 
series  of  processes,  and  the  factory 


costs  being  most  easily  estimated  upon 

a  process  costs  system  taking  a  definite 
area  of  the  product  as  the  unit  char^'e, 
and  the  work  done  in  each  .section 
progressively,  so  that  the  total  gives 
the  cost  of  the  product  at  the  stock 
room. 

Takinf^  as  typical  of  the  indu  trv 
the  production  of  photographic  plau.s. 
the  processes  are  as  follows:  Cleaning 
the  glass;  making  the  emulsion;  coat- 
ing the  emulsion  upon  the  glass;  dry- 
m%  the  plates;  cuttin^i  the  plates  to  the 
required  sizes;  examining  the  plates 
and  packing  them  in  paper;  packing 
the  plates  in  boxes  and  labelling,  the 
plates  being  then  dispatched  to  the 
stock  room. 

The  fa(  tory  is  divided  into:  Glass 
stock  and  cleaning  rooms;  emulsion 
making  and  stock  room;  coating  room; 
drying  room;  cutting  room;  packing 
room;  boxinp  room;  plate  stock. 

A  paper  factory  will  be  similarly 
organized,  except  that  paper  does  not 
require  cleaning;  if  any  preliminary 
process  is  necessar>'  the  paper  is  sur- 
faced with  barium  sulphate,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  baryta  coating  is  only 
done  in  one  factory  in  this  country. 
The  paper  is  also  automatically  dried 
by  the  machine  on  which  it  is  coated. 
The  jxiper.  after  passing  through  the 
trough  cuntaininp:  the  emulsion,  travels 
over  a  rold  rollrr  to  set  the  gelatine, 
and  then  it  is  hung  up  in  loops  in  a 
long  drying  chamber,  through  which 
It  slowly  travels,  emerging  dry  at  the 
end  of  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
from  the  tipK-  at  which  it  was  coated, 
and  being  rolled  direct  and  taken  to 
the  cutting  rooms.  Surface  coated 
papers  without  gelatine,  such  as  plati- 
num papers,  are  dried  almost  instan- 
taneously on  a  short  machine  by  hot 
air,  and  do  not  require  the  elaborate 
hanging  and  slow  drying  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  gelatine-coated 
papers. 
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Photographic  glass  is  the  specially 
selecler]  be^it  qualit\'  of  thin  sheet 
glass,  mauc  in  a  works  which  prepares 
sheet  glass  for  all  purposes.  Even 
in  the  best  works,  only  about  one* 
quarter  of  the  sheets  prepared  are 
fit  for  photographic  use.  the  remainder 
being  used  for  windows,  etc.  The 
best  photographic  glass  comes  at 
present  from  Belgium,  although  good 
glass  is  also  made  in  England,  and  the 
cost  is  about  2^d.  per  square  foot. 
The  glass  is  supplied  cut  to  sizes 
which  can  be  at  once  cut  to  the  azes 
used  by  photographers;  the  smallest 
size  coated  being  generally  the  English 
whole-plate,  or  8^  inches  by  6^  inches, 
which  cuts  into  four  quarter-plates. 
The  glass  arrives  at  the  works  packed 
in  straw  in  boxes  holding  usually 
about  two  gross  sheets,  and  it  is  left 
in  these  boxes  in  the  glass  store  until 
it  is  required  for  use,  when  it  is  un- 
packed and  transferred  to  the  glass- 
deaning  room. 

In  the  «irly  days  of  the  industry 
the  glass  was  cleaned  by  hand,  being 
rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of  methyl- 
ated spirit  and  whiting,  which  was  then 
washed  off  and  the  glass  polished. 
Nowadays,  however,   the  glass  is 


cleaned  by  automatic  machinerv*  into 
which  it  is  fed.  The  glass  plate  is 
received  between  two  rubber-covered 
rollers,  which  push  it  forward  between 
rapidly  rotating  brushes,  the  glass 
first  pa-^inc:  between  two  metal  tubes, 
whi(  h  spray  a  strong  solution  of  soda 
and  water  on  both  sides.  As  it  passes 
through  the  rollers  the  brushes,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  more  pairs, 
remove  all  dirt  from  the  surfaces; 
it  is  then  passed  through  more  sprays 
and  brushes  with  clean  water  running 
over  it,  and  emerges  at  the  end  of  the 
machine  perfectly  clean  and  ready  for 
the  next  process.  This  consists  of  the 
coating  of  the  glass  with  a  substratum, 
usually  a  weak  solution  of  gelatine 
containing  chrome  alum,  by  means  of 
which  the  emulsion  is  made  to  adhere 
to  the  glass,  and  "frilling"  is  pre- 
vented.  After  coating  with  tlic  sub- 
stratum, which  may  be  done  either  by 
the  machine  or  by  hand,  the  glass  is 
dried  either  by  pasang  through  a  long, 
heated  box  on  the  cleaning  machine, 
or  by  transferring  it  to  a  heated  oven. 
Each  sheet  is  then  examined  for 
defects,  and,  if  passed,  packed  in  a  boi 
and  transferred  to  the  coating  room. 
(To  be  contiiuwd.) 
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The  Battle  of  Base-hall.  B\  C.  U. 
Claudy.  Including  "How  I  Became 
a  Big  League  Pitcher,''  by  Christy 
Mathewson.  377  pages,  illustrated. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

A  book  for  every  lover  of  the  national 
game — one  of  those  books  you  can 
buy  for  your  boy  and  enjoy  every 
page  of  it  yourself.  Mr.  Claudy  is  as 
interesting  and  instructive  in  base-ball 
as  he  is  in  photography,  where  we  know 
him  best.  As  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  an  expert  photographer  as  Mr. 


Claudy,  the  forty-eight  illustrations 
are  ol  unusual  merit  and  include  some 
clever  examples  of  high-speed  pho- 
tography. The  story  of  the  great 
American  game  is  told  in  an  interesting 
and  dramatic  manner.  Many  intricate 
and  delicate  pha>es  of  the  game  are 
clearly  explained,  and  many  references 
are  made  to  the  world  champMonship 
series  played  in  Philadelphia  last 
Octolur.  It  is  most  assuredly  a 
splendid  book  for  your  boy,  whether  he 
is  nine  ui  nineteen,  and  most  certainly 
a  book  you  will  enjoy  yourself  what- 
ever your  age  is. 
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Tiic  First  Book  of  Photography.  A 
Primer  of  Theory  and  Practice  for 
the  Begiimer.  By  C  H.  Ciaudy. 
115  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  75 
cents;  postage,  8  cents.  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.,  3 1  £.  17th  St.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  handy  little  volume  "for 
the  be^nner  who  wants  to  know  how 

to  get  six  good  pictures  from  a  six- 
spool  film  everj-  time."  Here  is  the 
boiled-down  essence  of  the  whole  thing 
— a  book  that  assumes  no  photo- 
Sntphk  knowledge  on  your  part,  but 
tells  you  concisely  just  how  to  make 
irood  pictures.  To  all  of  which  may 
be  added  that  Mr.  Claiidy,  who  knows 
how  to  make  good  pictures,  also  has 
the  faculty  of  ea^hiining  how  it  is  done 
in  plain  and  simple  language.  A  good 
book  for  the  begmner. 

Tlie  Lantern  and  Uow  iv  Use  It.  i  he 
great  popularity  of  the  optical  lantern 
as  a  means  of  showing  photographic 

pictures  on  the  screen  has  rapidly 
increased  during  recent  \ears,  and  its 
position  both  as  an  enter tainer  and  an 
educational  force  is  now  fuUy  recog- 
nized. A  new  edition  of  the  practidsd 
handlxxik  on  the  subject,  Tht  Lantern 
and  I/ou'  lo  Use  It,  by  C.  Goodwin 
NuRToN  and  Judson  Bonner,  there- 
fore comes  opportunely;  for  die  lan- 
tern, although  essentially  used  to  the 
greatest  extent  during  the  winter 
months,  is  nevertiieless  of  outstanding 
utility  all  the  year  round.  The  new 
volume,  which  is  the  fourth  edition, 
has  been  entirely  revised  and  brought 
\xp  to  date  and  includes  references  to 
the  latest  apparatus  and  all  working 
instructions  tor  the  practical  lantem- 
isL  It  is  a  book  that  every  lantern 
user  should  obtain  and  study.  It  is 
published  by  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson 
&  \  iney,-  Ltd.,  52  Long  Acre,  London, 
W.  C-  Price,  ij,  net,  or  fifty  cents 
post-paid  from  this  office. 


The  Oil  and  Bromoil  Processes.  I'he 
enormous  spread  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy has  brought  into  existence  many 
new  methods  for  the  production  of 
photographic  prints  in  permanent  pig- 
ments, and  the  artist -photographer 
who  wishes  to  express  his  ideas  rapidly 
discovers  that  the  limitations  of  what 
s  known  as  "straight"  photography 
frequently  becomes  irksome.  The  new 
photographic  printing  processes  known 
as  "oil"  and  "bromoil  "  have  therefore 
assumed  a  position  of  great  importance 
in  modem  photography,  and  as  they 
ouible  the  worker  with  artistic  ideals 
to  produce  pictorial  results  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  case,  they  have 
secured  a  great  measure  of  popularity. 
The  standard  hand-book  on  these 
processes,  The  OU  and  BrwncU  Pro- 
cesses, by  F.  J.  Mortimer  and  S.  L.  • 
CouTTirrRST,  although  only  recently 
published,  has  already  exhausted  a 
first  edition,  and  a  second  edition  is 
at  hand  from  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney.  Ltd..  52  Long 
Acre,  London.  W.  C.  The  book  costs 
is.  net,  and  contains  full  and  accurate 
instructions  for  the  production  of 
photographic  prints  in  these  attractive 
processes.  It  i^  a  book  that  can  be 
well  recommended  to  every  artistic 
photographer  who  wishes  to  turn  out 
the  b^t  work.  Copies  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
50  cents. 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography.  A 
ninth  edition  of  Wall's  DicHmary  of 
Photography  has  just  been  issued. 
This  standard  work  for  photographers 
ha!^  been  greatly  enlarged  and  now 
numbers  740  pages.  The  latest  edition 
is  practically  an  entirely  new  book, 
having  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

Special  articles  and  additional  matter 
written  by  Thos.  Bolas,  F.LC,  F.C.S.; 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.;  T.  Thome 
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NEW  BOOKS 


Baker,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.;  F.  Martin 
Duncan,  F.R.P.S.;  F.  C.  Lambert, 
MA.,  F.R.P.S.;  A.  H.  Blake,  M.A.; 
C.  H.  Hewitt,  F.R.P.S.;  A.  J.  Newton; 

and  W.  Ethelbert  Hem  ,  C.E.,  render 
the  book  an  invaluable  addition  to  pho- 
tographic literature.  The  entire  work 
has  been  edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.,  editor  of  The  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer and  PholO}^raphic  News,  and 
forms  a  complete  hand-hook  to  all 
photographic  proccsst-s  and  procedure. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  edition  is 
written  in  an  easily  understandable  and 
readily  accessible  form,  in  alphabetical 
sequence,  the  aim  being  to  produce  a 
complete  yet  concise  volume  of  refer- 
ence for  both  beginners  and  advanced 
technical  and  pictorial  workers. 

Many  hundreds  of  new  defiintions 
have  ])een  added,  so  that  the  book  is 
quite  up-to-date  and  contains  full 
working  details  of  the  latest  processes. 
The  definitions  now  included,  although 
primarily  intended  to  be  explanatory, 
have  in  a  i^reat  number  of  instances 
been  enhirged  to  the  proportions  of 
descriptive  articles,  so  that  the  Dic- 
tionary can  be  regarded  almost  as  a 
complete  set  of  practical  hand-books 
on  all  photographic  subjects,  bound  in 
one  cover. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Dictionary 
is  the  extensive  and  exhaustive  system 
of  cross-referendng  that  has  been 
employed  throughout.  Information  on 
all  correlated  subjects  can  therefore 
be  easily  found,  and  the  editor's  task 
of  revision  has  been  largely  directed 
to  the  concentration  of  information 
which  was  scattered  throughout  the 
book  in  previous  editions.  In  the 
present  edition  details  relating  to  the 
various  subdivisions  of  subjects  appear 
under  main  headings,  while  in  their 
respective  alphabetical  order  terms 
appertaining  thereto  are  Ijriefly  men- 
tioned and  cross-references  made  to 
the  main  articles  concerned. 


A<  ;i  work  of  reference  therefore, 
the  book  can  be  regarded  as  exhaustive 
and  cyclopedic  in  form,  as  practically 
every  point  likely  to  arise  in  photo- 
graphic practice  is  haSfy  dealt  with  in 
its  pages.  It  is  a  volume  that  should 
be  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  pho- 
tographer, both  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional, as  it  is  the  one  photographic 
book  of  reference  that  can  be  regarded 
as  indispensable.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  LtH  . 
52  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C,  at  /i.  6J., 
net,  or  postpaid  from  this  office  on 
receipt  of  $2.75. 

The  Spell  of  France.  By  Carolint: 
Atwater  Mason,  417  pages  and 
index,  illustrated.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  X912.  Price,  $2.50,  net 

This  is  one  of  the  Spell  Series,  of 
which  the  SpeU  oj  Holland,  the  Spell 
of  England,  and  the  Spell  of  Italy  have 
appeared.  The  two  most  noteworthy 
features  of  this  interesting  series  arc 
the  unusually  fine  illustrations  and 
the  charming  manner  in  which  the 
spell  of  the  country  written  about  b 
conveyed  to  the  reader.  Without  the 
exertion  or  expense  of  travelling  one 
may  wander  over  foreign  countries 
and  thoroughly  enjoy  all  the  author 
has  seen  and  learned  of  the  places 
whose  histories  are  kist  in  the  mists  of 
antic|uity.  The  Spell  of  France  is  to 
])e  found  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
those  provinces  bordering  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  land  of 
olives  and  vines,  xoses  and  nightin- 
gales; and  the  author  writes  most 
interestingly  of  places  and  people  we 
have  heard  of  in  a  dim  and  distant  sort 
of  way.  The  numerous  illustrations 
are  an  added  attraction  to  an  already 
attractive  book;  they  show  rare  selec- 
tive and  pictorial  quah'ties  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  charming  and  desirable 
book. 
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TRIDE  KOTES 


Tbb  Tedmical  Bureau  of  the  Bausch  & 
LoMB  OrncAL  Co.  has  just  issued  a  detailed 

description  of  the  latcsr  Ralr.pt irt  n  for  the 
projection  of  large  opaque  objects.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  our  old  friend  the  magic 
laatern  in  such  a  wonderful  instrument  as 
this  latest  Balopticon.  which  will  project  onto 
a  screen  the  image  of  an  opaque  objcrl  up  to 
twenty  inches  square.  For  commercial  and 
e<lucational  purpcjses  it  ha.s  an  unlimited  field. 
Photographers  who  are  interested  in  projection 
work  will  find  the  Technical  Bureau  ai  the 
Bausch  ft  Lomb  Co  a*  t!K  ir  service. 


In  our  reference  in  the  last  issue  to  the 
BvaKE  &  Jambs  Sepaline  tablets  u(  <.,\f]  that 
the  ten  cent  trial  package  was  sufficient  rc- 
devclopcr  to  tone  three  hundreii  prints.  This 
was  an  error.  It  is  the  regular  thirty-five 
cent,  packatre  that  will  tone  three  hundred 
prints.  The  ten  cent  trinl  parVape  referred  to 
IS  of  the  Ingcntu  M-2  Jt  v  tlupuig  Labkis.  This 
is  an  excellent  developer,  and  in  tablet  form  IS 
accurate,  dean,  reliable,  and  economical. 


Color  photography  by  flashlight  was 
demonstrated  at  the  Apnl  meeting  of  the 
Photographers*  Club  of  New  York,  held  at  the 

studio  of  I.  Buxbaum,  Prooklvn,  nn  lln 
evening  of  April  1 6.  Some  tliirty-five  mcmix.is 
were  present  and  displayed  great  interest  in 
the  making  of  six  plates.  The  models  were 
posed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dudley  Hoyt, 
and  all  excrp?  one  of  thi-  fxp<vsuns  \%'<  r<-  inruie 
by  njuins  of  the  new  .\gla  Fla^ilaaip  and 
-Agfa  Powder.  The  five  plates  thus  exposed 
vere  completely  successful,  the  time  in  each 
case  being  so  correctly  gauged  that  all  of  the 
values  of  the  plates  were  fjreserved.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  George  L.  Barrows,  chief 
of  the  photographic  dcixiruin  iu  (  f  ilic  Ik  rim 
Aniline  Works,  great  progress  bus  l.<ten  made 
recently  in  the  making  of  pictures  by  flashlight 
on  autochrome  and  other  color  plates,  the 
Agfa  powder  and  Agfa  lamp  being  especially 
adapted  for  this  work.  The  ri])idity  of  com- 
bustion and  the  great  illumination  of  the 
powder,  together  with  the  absence  of  odor, 
sQKto,  and  noise,  enable  its  use  in  the  studio 
without  bags  or  other  of  the  cumbersome 
machinery  so  usually  associated  with  other 
flashlights.  The  rapidity  of  the  flash,  which 
corresponds  to  an  exposure  of  approxiawtity 
one  thirty-fifth  of  a  second.  ]>ra<  tically  assures 
a  perfect  picture  on  every  i  xposure.  Mr. 
Barrows  is  preparing  to  give  other  demon- 
strations in  neighboring  cities  during  May  and 
l  ine,  and  those  who  desire  to  witness  the 
very  latest  thing  in  color  photography  should 
get  in  touch  wiui  hum  through  the  heme  office 
of  the  Rf  r!in  Aniline  Works,  213  Water  St., 
-New  York  City,  at  once. 


Last  month  we  drew  attention  to  the  big 
national  advertising  that  is  being  done  on 

behalf  of  the  phott>grapher.  Now  it  is  the 
dealers'  turn.  The  Ansco  Company  has  just 
put  out  a  life-aized  cutout  figure  of  a  man 
with  an  Ansco  cainem  in  his  hands.  It  is  an 
attractive  and  lifelike  piece  of  advertising  that 
is  bcjund  tcj  pull  Inisiness  wherever  displayed. 
Then.  too.  their  big  natit.niU  Hdvertisin^;  is 
all  designed  to  help  the  dealer.  If  the  pho'a  y,-- 
rapber  and  the  phoh^raphic  dealer  cannot 
increase  their  business  it  cannot  be  put  down 
In  the  la  k  of  good  advertistng  on  the  manu- 

faelurers  part. 


MANCFACtuRERs,  dealers,  or  photographers 
who  expect  to  lake  booth  space  or  desk  room  at 
tl;e  Pliilaiii  l])hia  conventi(  n  had  better  nut 
delay  their  application.  The  space  to  otfer 
this  year  is  less  than  usual,  and  the  demand 
promises  to  be  greater.  Early  application 
shotild  be  made  to  prevent  disappointment. 
-Manly  \V.  Tvki  K,  Ka]ei^;]i.  \.  C.  has  the 
floor  plans  and  is  ready  to  receive  applications. 


A  NEW  rapid  Utocok  r  paper  for  printing  in 
colors  is  announced.  I'  is  i^ud  to  be  three  to 
four  tiiiie-  fa>:<  r  tlian  the  paper  it  sujjermles, 
and  much  more  brilliant.  This  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  by  the  numberless 
pjhrti  j^raphers  wh<i  are  hoping  for  the  time 
w  hen  the  photf)graphic  print  will  rcprotluce  the 
original  in  col<tr  as  si(.n  ":>y  the  l  yv.  I'lirtlier 
details  of  liie  new  Rapid  Utocolor  will  be 
given  after  samples  of  the  paper  have  been 
received  and  tested. 


Few  photographers  realize  all  the  profit  that 
can  be  made  out  of  the  sitter.  High-class 
enlargements,  water-color,  oil  pigment,  guin 

an<i  <  ;irbon  prints  (*<  itM  vcrv  often  be  ?;old  if 
puslitd.  This  class  ui  work,  however,  is  best 
done  by  a  specialist.  Edward  Blum,  32 
S.  Wabaiih  Avenue,  Chicago,  a  well-known 
and  well-qualified  expert  in  these  processes,  is 
at  the  sen  ice  of  the  profession.  He  has  a 
booklet  that  might  help  you  to  put  money 
into  your  pocket.  Write  for  a  copy. 


OvK  reference  last  month  to  the  ncnt-curling 

qualities  of  Platora  Pim  If  -pmcnt  Papers  cf  n- 
veye*'!  the  impression  that  i^latora  had  just 
111  i  n  put  I  II  tlic  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Platora  has  been  well  and  favorablpr  known 
for  several  years.  It  is  the  curl-ehminating 
procc?<?  that  has  iust  Vn  ( n  p(  rfected,  adding 
the  dc.-.irable  (juahly  -  f  m  n-turliness  to  the 
other  gocnl  (jualities  of  I'lat^ra.  If  you  have 
not  sampknl  this  paper  it  will  pay  you  to  do 
so.  Address  the  Photo  Products  Co.,  6100 
La  Sulle  St..  Chicago.  They  will  see  that  you 
arc  supplied. 
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Wilson's  Photographic  Magazin! 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGR.\PHERS 

Mas.  Edward  L.  Wilson.  Publisher  and  Proprietor 
•  Mbs.  Edward  L.  Wilson  and  T.  Dixon  Tennant,  Editors 


Edward  L.  Wit. son,  12^  R\«?t  Twf.xtv-kii  th  Stkkht.  Nkw  yoiuc 
Entered  al  ycu.'  York  I'osl-ojjiu  as  Second-class  Matter 


Yearly  subscription  in  advMice,  United  States  and  Mexico,  Ij.oo;  Canada,  13.25;  Foreign  Count 
fS'SO.  Single  coirfes.  ascents.  Subscriptions  begin  with  cnctentiiniettnlenotberwiM  ordered, 
manuscripts  on  photographic  subjects  are  solicited,  and.  if  accepted,  will  be  paid  for  on  JMiblicstioD. 


EDITORS'  TABLE 


Wb  are  £lad  to  make  space  for  the  foHowing 
letter  from  President  Bliss,  who  has  served 
the  Prctfessional  Photofn^phers*  Society  of 
New  York  faitl  fulh-  a.  I  unselfishly  for  the 
past  three  years  as  its  President. 
Brother  Mbmbhrs  or  thb  Pbopbssional 

PH0T(XJRAPHIiRS'  SOCIETY  OF  N'EW-  Yo^K: 

In  retiring  from  the  oftice  of  President,  after 
three  years'  service  in  that  otTuc,  I  It.  so 
trusting  that  I  liave  l>een  ot  some  small  service 
to  my  profession  and  the  Society  which  so 
honored  me.  I  appreciate  that  if  I  have  acoom- 
plished  anytliin^j  t-  r  our  Society  it  has  been 
only  thpiUKh  your  kin-1  (_ i i<">pcration  arifi  loyalty 
and  1  would  bespeak  lor  my  successor  that 
same  friendly  spirit  that  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  enjoy  and  to  assure  you  that  President 
Falk  is  worthy  of  your  love  and  hearty  support, 
and  to  also  as<;i!n  ymi  of  his  deep  interest  in 
our  Society  and  us  welfare.  Thanking  you,  I 
am,  with  best  wishes. 

Fraternally, 

Habby  a.  Bliss. 

fiufialo.  N.  Y.,  April  33, 1913. 


The  Internal  ii  n.i!  Exhibition  of  the  London 
Salon  of  Photography  will  be  held  at  the 
Galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colors,  5a  Pali  Mall  East,  London, 
from  September  7  until  October  19,  1912, 
inclusive.  Last  y'  -  ir'-^  i  xhiditif  n  was  a  notable 
succ-ess,  and  the  cuiiiiuK  exhibition  is  exf>ectcd 
to  be  better  than  ever.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
ct>nsiderable  amount  of  work  from  America 
will  l>e  submitted  to  the  exlnbition.  which  it  is 
desired  to  make  as  international  in  character 
as  the  art  of  photography.  All  work  submitte<l 
will  be  carefully  and  impartially  considered. 
The  last  day  for  receiving  work  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  August  21.  We 
have  a  supply  of  entry  forms  with  conditions 
of  entry,  and  will  be  glad  to  mail  copies  to 
any  of  our  readers  upon  request. 


The    Southern    Photographic    Sh:  w  and 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
Jtme  4,  5.  and  6.  promises  to  be  such  a  big 
aSair  that  an  additional  day  is  required  to 
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get  through  the  lengtiiy  program  of  g«»d 
thiogs,  so  It  will  be  continuea  until  the  evening 
of  the  7th.  A  handsome  sterling  silver  cup  is 
the  prize  in  the  open  to  ihv  World  Granc 
Trophy  Class,  and  will  be  .iw.ir'led  to  the 
best  portrait  printi'.]  .in  Cyko  j.apcn  t:;.;1c 
from  a  negative  eight  by  ten  or  larger.  Exlubits 
must  be  m  Atlanta  at  least  two  days  before 
tlic  njirning  of  the  convention,  and  must  be 
ai  v<  iniiKiiiied  by  a  signed  entry  blank.  There 
is  no  (.  lUran  f  Icl-  of  any  kind  and  evcrv-  ph(  - 
tographer  an  equal  chance  to  compete  for 
this  valuable  prize.  Prints  should  be  mailed 
to  the  St^uthem  Photo  Materials  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  be  received  not  later  than  Jtine  ». 


We  wonder  how  many  photographers  are 
alive  to  the  big  advertising  campaign  that  is 
being  made  on  their  Heh;ilf  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Conipuny.  Tlu-  May  advertisement 
refers  to  the  growing  m  i  i  hanging  boy  and 
the  desirability  -  f  liaving  his  picture  taken. 
What  arc  you  i  iti^^  to  reap  the  benefit  of  tha 
big  campaign?  There  are  growing  boys  in 
every  locality  and  plenty  of  them.  Are  you 
getting  after  the  parents  who  must  have  seen 
the  general  advertisement  in  f>ne  or  more  of 
the  big  national  magazines?  There  was  never 
a  better  time  than  now  to  go  after  and  secure 
more  business. 


In  remarking  upon  the  di^jtipjjcaraace  of 
many  of  the  monthly  phot<jgraphic  magazines 
one  of  our  contemporaries  thought  that  it  was 
"mainly  the  advent  of  the  photographic 
weeklies,  with  their  facilities  for  bringing  out 
the  news  promptly,  that  was  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  the  [jrof.  ssional  monthlies." 
Under  date  of  April  10.  we  read  in  one  of  these 
weeklies,  with  its  faciUty  for  bringing  out  the 
news  promptly,  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  M«<s. 
This  piece  of  news  was  published  in  our  March 
issue.  On  the  next  page  we  learn  that  the 
Ansco  Company  has  opened  an  English  branch 
in  London.  This  piece  of  news  we  were  able 
to  get  into  our  Februaiy  issue.  When  will 
Philadelphia  wake  up? 
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Century  View  Cameras  offer  more  real  value,  more  genuine  merit, 
tKan  any  view  camera  tKat  Kaa  ever  been  placed  on  tKe  market.  XKe 
Century  Double  Grooved  Bed  insures  perfect  rigidity  under  every 
condition,  and  eliminates  vibration  wKen  Keavy  lenses  and  abutters  are 
used  witb  tbe  bellows  extended. 

I        Xbe  lonff  bellows  permits  tke  use  of  tbe  camera  for  copying,  long 
focus  and  tele-pboto  work. 

Tbe  large  front  board  accommodates  tbe  bigb  speed  anastigmat 
lenses. 

Xbe  swing  back  and  side  swing  (botb  operated  by  rack  and  pinion) 
permit  tbe  greatest  range  of  movement,  making  it  possible  to  do  tbe 
most  exacting  kinds  of  arcbitectural  and  group  work. 

Xbe  reversible  back  is  fitted  witb  movable  cut-out  for  making  more 
tban  one  exposure  on  a  plate. 

Every  adjustment  is  accutately  fitted  and  placed  in  a  position  tbat 
insures  ease,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  operation. 

Tbe  wood-work  is  bigbly  polisbed  and  all  metal  parts  are  of 
lacquered  brass,  giving  tbe  camera  a  ricbness  and  dignity  tbat  at  once 
indicate  Century  Quality  in  appearance,  as  well  as  perfection  of 
construction. 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 

— Mii^  innr  vtm  mm  — ^nwr   turn  
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it  up  to  men  who  know'' 

Knowledge  without  experience  is 
theoiy.  Theory  without  practice 

is  without  value.  The  choice  of 
a  photographic  paper  must  be 
based  on  practical  knowledge. 

The  leading  photographers  in  this 
country  use 

C  Y  K  O 

The  professional  photographer  is  making  prints 
day  in  and  day  out. 

A  dozen  demonstimtori  wait  on  htm  every  day 
to  show  hnn  that  tomething  else  is  better  than 
what  he  is  using. 

The  proof  of  CYKO  superiority  is  that  he  con- 
tinues to  use 

CYKO 


All  SCO  Company 

Bin^hamton*  M.  Y* 


**rTlHE  child  with  a  camera  habit  is  no  lonfrcr  an  interloper 
X    between  earth  and  sky.    He  is  nev^er  lonesome,  wherever 
he  is,  because  he  feels  the  kinship  that  exists  between 
himself  and  all  living  things,"  says  Klbert  Hubbard. 

The  Ansco  Camera  is  so  simple  in  construction  and  easy 
to  work,  that  with  it  a  child  can  make  as  good  outdoor 
photographs  as  a  professional. 

There  is  One  camera  that  makes  a  picture  of  every  well  directed  ex- 
posure and  puts  the  user  out  of  the  {rucssin^  class.     Tiiat  camera  is 

The  Superb  Ansco 


Alwajra  um  An»co  fTIm  with  nn  An!ico  or 
Witfa  any  olhrr  cnmera.  It  ha.s  the  risht  hpct-d 
and  the  correct  chromatic  buLince  to  fuuke 
Kood  rcsului  doubly  sure. 

Tnvrnty  itylts  of  Ans(0  Camfrai,  fiom  S~  to  Jff  f,  are  i/ioivn  in  our  iiitnlot^y 
**The  StitUii  Fact."  Il  ivilt  (Oit  you  noi/inni  if  you  aff  rcaily  itilernUJ. 


I'rint  your  pictures  on  Cyko  paper— the  prire- 
winncr  ut  photour-jphic  fxhihifion».  I'sril 
by  pro(r<>sionuU  everywhere  because  it  pro- 
ducr)t  best  re«uh.H. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


J 
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Negmttvt  h  N.  Brock 

Improve 
Your 
Work 
Without 
Additional 
Labor 

You    can  improve 
your  work  and  so  in- 
crease your  business 
and  your  profits,  if 
you  use  the  Portrait 
Unar.    It  is  the  best 
possible  lens  tor  por- 
trait work.     It  en- 
ables   you  without 
anv  additional  labor 
to  produce  superior  pictures — to  get  the 
most  artistic   results — to  catch  the  most 
difficult  subjects.  The 

^auscKjomb^iss 

Portrait  ||nar 

is  a  Ihrce-in-onc  Ions  which  is  adapted  to  take  equally  well  heads,  standing 
figures,  and  groups. 

It  has  truly  remarkable  illumination,  gives  uniform  definition  over  the 
entire  plate,  and  has  all  the  speed  required  for  studio  work. 

The  Portrait  Unar  has  a  diffusing  de\nce  which  gives  you  complete 
control  of  the  degree  of  diffusion ;  you  can  make  sharp  and  clear,  or  soft  and 
round  pictures,  as  you  prefer. 

Every  projtssional  should  read  the  valiuible  sug- 
gestions in  Circular  49-I — Write  for  it  to-day 

Bausch  y  [pmb  Optical  0. 

NEW  YORK        WASHINGTON        CHICAGO         SAN  riXANatCO 

LONdON  ROCHESTER.,  NY.  •'RANKrORT 
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The  National  Convention 


TIME:  - 
PLACE:  . 
RESULTS: 


July  22  to  27,  1912 

Philadelphia,  Horticultural  Hall 


More  information  given  you  during  the  week 
than  you  could  glean  at  home  in  twenty  years 


No  overcharging  at 
the  hotels 

(Rates  guaranteed) 


Cheap  transportation 

Free  trip  to 
Atlantic  City 


Too  Many  Other  Things  to  Tell  You 


FILL  OUT  THE  BLANK  BELOW  AND  MAU.  IT  TODAY 

Photographers'  Association  of  America 

PHILADELPHIA,  JULY  22-27,  1912 

Photographers  inten<iing  to  be  present  at  tlu*  Philadelphia  Convention, 
or  those  who  wish  to  join  or  maintain  membefship  in  the  Hiotog* 
raphers'  Association  of  America,  will  please  fill  out  the  accompanying 
blanks  and  send  them  in  to  the  officers  specified. 


mroeitMPMEiir  Mssee/Mmit  or  Mmat/CM 

Application  for  Membership 

I  herebv  apply  for  membendiip  in  the 
of  A.  1 


P.  A 

Proprietor  | 

Stockholder  f  of  a  studio  in 

State  uf 
Name  


State 


Street  and  No  

City 

Blank  U)  Iw  filled  out  mad  nal  with  fS.OO  nwmlwr- 
sbip  fee  aod  duM  for  ISIS,  to  Tmmanr  L.  A.  Doaer 

Buryru-".  Ohin 

If  D  •«  !i  r:ii  iiilKT  of  llir  I'  A  <if  A  Ixit  rrnt  'if  imy 
affilin^  1  H-ialion.  *'n(i  thni-  t|i.|l!ir!<  for  duf.  for 
1912  only 

If  a  ai<-(uti«r  of  an  affiliated  aMocmtiuu,  send  yuur 
affi]iat«d  nembanhip  card  aad  $iJ0O—uo 
aUp  Im  nquind. 


Application  for  Space  in  Art  Exhibit 

AT  PHILADELPHIA 


I  will  fxliihit  and  dpsirf  «p:icc  for  exhibU  St 
PliiladelpkiA  Convention  week  u(  July  22d.  1913. 


Name 

Street. 

Oty 

Statp 


NOTE    Onl\)  two  pictures  may  be  sent  in 

To  he  si^iiH'ii  aiul  iii;iilp<i  to  1st  Vice- 
I'rfsideiit,  (  '.  F.  T(»wnst'ri.|,  Do  MoiiieSpIa. 
Pictures  to  be  aent  to  PhiJadelphia,  per 
later  instrucUona. 
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H!**^  THIS  PASTE -V'^^^ 


DAY'S 


PASTE 


w  u  soft  u  cold  creAin,  uid  tborouchly  free  from  "pebbles' 
and  harah  particlea.  Made  by  a  acientifio  proceaa  that 
adapts  it  to  photograpbcra'  aiKl  artiits'  uae«  particularly, 
it  never  apota  or  diacolora  the  purest  white  or  oddly  tinted 
■inooth  or  rough  paper.  I^eas  needed  than  of  other  adhe- 
sivcs,  hence  lasts  longer.  Bifser  packages,  too  ( I  pint, 
pint,  and  quart  jars  contain  full  10.  20.  and  40  ounces- -not 
S,  16,  and  32,  respectively). 

Da>*s  White  Paste  is  **iood  all  throui{h"  and 
keeps  up  (o  its  standard  to  the  last  brushful 

In  pails.  6  lbs.  (SI. 00)  and  12  lbs.  (12.00). 
In  jars.      pint,  1  pint,  and  I  quart. 

WRITe  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY 

70  Hamilton  Street       -       ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


nPHE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  to  this  Magazine  is  $3.00 
per  year.     Beware  of  canvassers  offering  you  a  year's 
subscription  for  less  than  this  amount.     Many  photographers 
have  been  victimized  by  dishonest  canvassers. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  send  your  subscription  or  renewal 
direct  to  this  office  or  through  a  reliable  dealer. 


CHARLES  COOPER  &  CO. 

Manufacturing:  Ctiemists         (Estabushko  iU7) 


194  Worth  Street.  New  York 


PHOTO  CHEMICALS.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE 

MONTHLY  PRICE  LIST  ISSUED. 
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INGENTO 
DEVELOPING 
TABLETS 


"READILY  SOLUBLE 

"  Jost  Drop  into  a  Gradoate  and 
Crash  with  a  Stirring  Rod  *' 

Could  anything  be  simpk'r  ?  And  it  is 
jwtt  us  easy  in  practice  as  it  look»  in  print. 

With  Ingento  Tablets  you  can  niake  up 
pure,  active  solutions  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  scale  methrxls.  Ami  further- 
more, your  chan(*e  of  errors  is  prat-tically 
eliminated. 

The  e<"onomy,  atvurac-y  and  cfmvenicncc 
of  the!«e  TabletH  fintl  favor  with  earnest 
amateurs  everywhere.  If  you  are  n«»t  yet 
a  u.ier,  let's  get  acquainted. 

Fiil  out  the  coupon  And  rrutil  it  to-day 


BURKE  A  JAMES.  Inc. 
240-2.'50  E.  Ontario  .St. 
Chicago.  III. 

Gentlemen: — For  the  enclosed  10  rt>nt» 
(utampa  or  coin)  send  me  your  Test  Package 
of  Ingento  M.  Q.  Developing  Tahletjt,  con- 
taining sufficient  Tablets  to  make  IM  oi.  uf 
normal  developer. 

Name 

 AfidresH   


Send  25  cents  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Ingsnto  Photo  f/ews.  Sample 
copy  will  be  sent  on  request 
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NO  STUDIO  EQUIPMENT 
Is  Complete  Unless  it  Includes 
THE  CELEBRATED 


GOERZ 


Frequently,  in  the  course  of  your  re^lar 
work,  you  must  have  a  lens  which  combines  the 
speed  oi  a  portrait  lens  with  the  covering  power 
and  flatneu  of  field  of  an  anastigmat.  In  home 
portraiture,  the  mod  profitable  iprcialty  of  modem 
photography,  this  is  especially  true;  for  such  p>or- 
traits  lose  hall  their  charm  if  the  familiar  surround- 
ing are  lost  in  a  blur. 

THE  CELOR  F:  4.5-F:  5.5 
Meeb  These  Requirements  Fully 

Manjr  prominent  portrait  artists  use  it  constantly. 
In  ikillul  hands  it  yields  any  artisbc  effect  which 
may  be  desired,  and  when  straight  photography  is 
demanded 

IT  SAVES  THE  DAY 


THE  DAGOR  F:  6.8 

Holds,  by  common  consent,  the  first  place 
among  lenses  for  groups,  buildings,  interiors,  and 
commercial  photography  in  general.  At  full 
aperture  it  is  fast  enough  for  all  sorts  of  out-door 
work  utMler  good  conditions;  at  a  medium  aperture 
it  will  cover  a  plate  more  than  twice  the  size  for 
which  it  is  listed,  including  an  angle  of  72^  to  90'^; 
and  its  single  combination  is  an  efEcient  long  dis- 
tance lens. 

6it  our  Ctltlog  Irom  your  Dsaltr  or  ask  us  for  It 

C.  p.  GOERZ  AMERICAN 
OPTICAL  COMPANY 
317  E.  34th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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THE  HIGH-COLOR 
CORRECTION 


of  Dallmeyer  Patent  Portrait 
Lenses  and  Dallmeyer  Stig- 
matic  make  these  lenses 
admirable  for  artificial  light. 
Exposures  with  the  arc  lamj) 
can  only  be  cut  down  by 
using  a  suitable  lens  which 
must  pass  both  the  actinic 
and  visible  rays,  and  give 
equal  sized  images  in  yellow 
and  violet.  Non-fulfilment 
of  this  condition  means 
blurred  pictures  and  long 
exposure. 

Dallmeyer  Patent  Portrait 
Lenses  are  made  of  partic- 
ularly transparent  flawless 
glass.  No  anastigmats  can 
be  made  of  such  perfectly 
colorless  material. 

Ask  for  our  new  catalog 


TRAOe  . 


MARK 


BURKE  &  JAMES 


IPHOTO  SUPPUESl         ^  ^''••^ 

^  t  CHICAGO 


Incorported 


SOLC   UNITCO  ■TATCB  *aCNT« 


YOU  CAN 
EARN 


$50  to  $150 


A 

WEEK 


IN    THE  VIEW  BUSINESS 

I'hi:  vxev  buJunmA  i«  m  ci>l<i  tiiitir  if  you  know 
liMW  lo  work  It.  I  havp  nuide  nv-cr  SJiOO  in  m  week 
and  I  am  niakins  big  nioiw>>  today:  >'ou  can  do 
lut  well  if  not  better,  aa  I  ani  an  old  ntan  pa«t  Mxty 
year*.  Mr.  VmrroaKxranK:  If  you  are  not  mak- 
inx  (ood  mnory  thrw  Kond  tini««.  it  ia  your  own 
fault.  Grt  into  the  riew  business  and  Kain  both 
health  and  wealth.  My  complete  syotrni  of  work- 
ing lessoiu  will  tell  you  all  about  the  nehemeti  to 
Ik-  worked,  tricki*.  an«l  ff^mt  to  learn  to  get  the 
roin.  You  can  mnte  thit  n  bannrr  ymr  if  you  make 
your  resolution  now  and  art  on  it.  Get  a  ino\-e  on! 
Buy  my  book  totlay— vou  need  it.  Whyf  My 
itystein  of  Ketlinx  people  in  front  of  the  camera 
appeal*  lo  theui  hecauw  there  are  thoukHndo  of 
people  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  studio.  Take 
your  Ktu<lio  to  iheir  home  and  take  theni  all.  We 
might  aa  well  be  frank  with  each  other.  If  you 
are  not  after  the  alniiichty  dollar,  there  is  no  use 
n'jwling  anv  further;  but  if  you  are — if  you  want 
"f.iets  of  the  hour"  that  will  put  you  on  a  aound 
financial  bamii.  litten'.  Ky  my  suceecnful  working 
system  you  not  only  get  a  knowledge  of  how  T 
conduct  my  husineas  and  buy  goods  at  wholeAale, 
but  get  many  valuable  suggi-stions  how  to  curtail 
ex|)ense«;  how  to  hire  help;  how  to  make  giK>d 
negative*;  how  to  make  good  priuta;  how  to  ct>n- 
d<'ti.«e  your  outfit  so  you  can  do  all  your  work  in 
your  room.  I  preeent  innumerable  schemes  and 
device*  unknown  to  any  one  but  myself.  They 
are  liva  wire  money  getters.  Practical  achemcs 
that  anyone  can  work  and  get  paipng  retulu. 
The  view  buaineaa  will  net  you  better  results  on 
the  capital  invfssted  if  you  only  work  and  keen 
•ober.  The  price  of  my  Ixwk  and  right  to  work 
my  system  is  $2.50.  I  tell  }-ou  all  you  want  to 
know.  There  is  no  further  mformation.  If  you 
want  lo  make  money  from  the  start  send  for  my 
lK>ok  and  prt  biuv.  J.  H.  BARNES, 

607  Gearing  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPfflNG 

FLOWERS  AND  TREES 
AND  DECORATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

*By  J.  HORACE  McFAJfLAfTD 

A  complete  kandbook  witk  practical 
methods,  profusely  illustrated.  Full 
of  profitable  and  money-making  sug- 
gestions for  commercial  pKotograpkers, 
amateurs,  designers,  and  illustrators  of 
publicity. 

93  PAGES.  35  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Designed  Cover  and  Frontispiece 
in  Colors 

POSTFREE,  50  CENTS 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

122  East  25tK  Street,        New  York 
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lectures 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO 

MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best 
resulu  are  only  produced  by  the  best  methods  at>d 
means— the  beat  reiults  in  Pbotoffraph.  Poater  and 
otiier  mountlDf  eaa  vtAf  be  atwrnd  bjr  uiiag 

best  mounting  paste — 

HIQQIN5'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 
(■aorilnt  novel  brnah  irttli  «iali  Jai}i 

At  Dealen  !■  Phete  8a»»li«a. 
ArtJM*'  Mat«rtala  mm4  StaU«a«i7. 


CHA8.  M.  HiaoiNS  4  ee.,  mfm. 

nw  TOSS.  OBioaeo.  LomMW. 


■•i«Oaw.(Tt  in«tk.Str*M. 


PLATE  MAKING 

machines  for  photo-engraving  purposes.  Our 
experts  are  constantly  perfecting  our  well- 
known  line  of  efficient  machines.  Become 
acquainted  with  our  latest  designs. 

mRIT£FOB  CMTMLOBUe 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS, 

Router*  and  Routing  Cuttera,  Saws, 
Lining-Bevelers,  Triminera.  etc 


.J.. 


THE  NEW  COLOR  PLATE 

THE 

Dufay  Diopticbromc  Plate 

HAS  GOOD  KEEPING  QUALITIES 
FINE  TEXTURE  AND  SPEED 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  SOLUTION  OF 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

SnA  tor  price  lift  ami  bookie 

TRADE  AQENTS 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 


67  E.  erH  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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Cramei?  (ttir^ton  ^latej$ 

Tkeir  Great  SpeeJ  and  Latitude,  Combined  widi  Exqiueite 
Ckeaueal  Qiialitie»,  Insure  a  High  Percentagfe  ot  Fine  Negatives 

ALPHA  (OurDcvel  oping  Paper) 

Makes  Beautiful  Prints  in  Eitlier  filaek  or  Sepia  Tones 

CROWN  PLMTiS  pfus  MLPHA  PAPEH  equafs  SATISFIED  COSTOMEBS 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  ALL  THAT 

IS  BEST  IN  OUR  PROFESSION  TO-DAY,  WHETHER 
ARRIVED  AT  DIRECTLY  OR  INADVERTENTLY, 
IS  ART.  THERE!  ORE,  STUDY  IT  IN  EVERY  WAY 
POSSIBLE,  ABSORB  IT  AT  EVERY  OPPORTUNITY. 

A.  F.  BnADLir. 


You  may  not  be  akle  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  tKe  world  s 
greatest  works  of  art,  but  you  can  become  familiar 
witk  tkem  by  readinff 

Tliis  series  offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  tbe  study 

of  the  great  galleries  of  Europe 

The  Art  of  tbe  Venice  Academy 
The  An  of  tbi  Natioiial  OaUety,  Load. 

The  Art  of  the  Prado 
The  Art  of  the  Belgian  Galleries 
Tbe  Art  of  tbe  Munich  Gallcnea 
The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Oalleiiee 

'Profusely  Illustrated  ivith  Full-page  Elates 

Decorative  Clotb.  Featlier-wei^iii  Pip^r  F.  leK  volume  contains  at 
least  forty  Dao^ravurea  from  Oriyir ,als  ^dc-ctc-d  witK  care  and  judgment 

PRICE,  $2.00  EACH 
14  r 


The  Art  of  the  Louvre 
The  Art  of  tiie  Pitti  Palace 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican 

The  Art  of  the  Netherland  Galleriee 
Tbe  Art  ot  the  Dresden  Gallery 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  122  Ea»t  25tli  St.,  New  Yorl 
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ELIAS  r.OLDRXSKY 
By   MiNYA  DlKZ-Di:HRK(M)p 
Made  at  the  St.  Paul  Convention  School 
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WILSON'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE 
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A  GOOD  MOTTO  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr.  Richard  N.  Speaight,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  in  taking  up  the  work 
of  his  office,  expressed  the  following 
as  his  slogan  for  the  year:  "Respect 
ourselves  and  our  work.  Combine  and 
do  not  cut  prices." 

We  have  in  these  few  words  a  line 
of  conduct  laid  out  that  should  be 
followed  by  every  professional  pho> 
tographer  for  his  own  good  and  the 
greatt-r  <s}oTy  of  his  profession. 

''Rt'spcct  ourselvesi"  Without  a 
good  and  wholesome  respect  for  our- 
selves how  can  we  hope  to  impress  our 
customers  with  a  respect  for  us  and 
our  calling.  Prices  can  be  put  up  until 
they  look  very  impressive.  l)ut  lew 
people  are  going  to  pay  high  prices 
unless  we  have  compelled  reflect  for 
ourselves  and  our  work.  Look  around 
and  think  of  the  most  prominent 
photographers  that  you  have  met. 
Did  not  they  strike  you  as  being 
men  with  a  great  respect  for  them- 
selves and  their  work?  The  better  the 
portraits  they  were  producing  gave 
them  just  that  rmuh  more  respect  for 
their  work  and  lor  themselves.  Mr. 
Speaight  himself  must  have  had  a  very 
great  respect  for  his  work  when,  with 


his  brother,  he  built  and  equipped  in 

the  heart  of  London  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  that  has  yet  been  devoted  to 
portraiture.  He  knew  that  it  paid  well 
to  "respect  ourselves  and  our  work." 

Combine!  Photographers  have  not 
yet  realized  thi  necessity  of  comtMn* 
ing  for  the  l)ettermrnt  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  percentage  of  professional 
photographers  who  are  active  members 
of  State  or  National  Assodations  is 
somewhat  low.  Too  many  men  are 
content  to  i)1o(l  alonp  alone  and  ignore 
the  help  and  inspiration  to  be  obtained 
by  getting  together  and  exchanging 
ideas  with  their  fellow-workers.  Of 
course  each  individual  worker  is  most 
an.xious  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  him- 
self, but  he  should  realize  that  more 
can  be  done  by  cooperation  than  by 
isolation. 

Do  not  cut  prices!  In  spite  of 
the  acknowledged  folly  of  such  a 
move  many  photfi^raphers.  in  their 
anxiety  to  stir  up  more  business,  will 
show  how  little  they  respect  themselves 
or  their  work  by  offering  to  supply 
their  regular  work  for  half  the  usual 
prices.  This  is  the  I'lrst  resort  of  the 
man  of  lew  ideas  and  who  does  not 
think  beyond  the  day  after  tomorrow. 
Cut-rate  prices  will  develop  cut-price 
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customers  to  the  exdusion  of  the 
people  who  were  prepared  to  accept 
youT  work  at  your  regular  rmd  pre- 
sumably fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
Photographs  should  never  be  put  in 
the  same  class  as  "seconds,"  *Mam- 
aged/'  or  "shopworn  goods.''  If  a 
photoj^rapher  cannot  maintain  and 
occasionally  advance  his  prirps  it  is 
evident  lhat  he  is  not  making  any 
advance  in  his  profession.    To  cut 


prices  is  to  confess  failure.   The  man 

who  offers  his  work  at  cut  prices  will 
most  likely  be  trying  to  sell  his  business 
soon  after. 

Take  a  lesson  from  the  big  men  of 
the  profession.  Take  your  work  and 
yourself  seriously.  Get  together  for 
mutual  support  and  raise  prires.  or, 
in  the  words  of  President  Speaighl. 
■Respect  ourselves  and  our  work 
Combine  and  do  not  cut  prices.'* 


WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OFF£RS  AT 
PHILAI>£LPHIA,  JULY  aa-a^ 


Five  Minute  Talks  by  Leading 
Phologra  phers 

Think  of  the  best  twenty  men  in 
the  business — along  art,  business,  and 
general  lines — the  twenty  men  you'd 
rather  hear  than  anybody  dse,  and 
\  cr\  probably  you  will  think  of  the 
twenty  men  that  have  promised  by  all 
they  hold  hoh'  to  come  to  Philadi-lphia 
this  July  and  give  each  a  live-niinute 
brisk  talk,  full  of  '*meat/'  and  the 
things  they  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence. We  rould  ^rive  ynii  a  list  of 
names  here  thai  would  aslo^i^h  you. 
but  we  won  t,  because  the  old  proverb 
says  there  is  many  a  slip,  you  know — 
and  it  ma>  just  happen  that  one  or 
another  of  the  promisers  may  break 
a  leg  or  got  married  or  do  some  other 
equally  foolish  thing  which  will  keep 
him  away.  But  the  twenty  best  men 
will  be  on  hand,  and  they'll  give  you 
such  value  for  your  Convention  e.x- 
penditure  lhat  you'd  never  regret  hav- 
ing attended  the  Big  Show  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  week  of  July  22. 

A  Schocl  of  Modern  PictoruU  Priming 
Processes 

Ever  since  Elias  Goldensky,  search- 
ing for  a  better  means  to  express  the 


indi\iduality  of  his  work  and  stylo, 
showed  the  wonderful  gum-prints  thai 
have  been  so  much  written  about  (see 
illustrations  in  this  magazine)  there 
has  been  a  quiet  but  growinu  de>irc  on 
the  part  of  more  thoughtful  photog- 
raphers to  learn  both  the  process  01 
gum-printing  and  the  more  recent  evo- 
lution, oil  and  bromoil  printing.  The 
1Q12  National  Convention  is  planned 
along  helpful  lines  in  its  every  depart- 
ment. The  exhibition  will  be  on  a  high 
standard,  and  a  capable  critic  will  be 
at  the  service  of  the  members.  The 
lecture  on  "Business"  will  be  one  not 
easily  forgotten. 

The  "Short  Talks"  and  other  lec- 
tures will  all  be  practical  and  in>piring. 
And  to  round  out  the  modemness  of 
this  year's  convention,  there  will  be  a 
continuous  School  of  Pictorial  Printing 
Proresscs.  The  School  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Bodine.  a  well- 
known  pictoriai&t  and  exhibitor  and 
an  expert  in  gum  and  bromoil  printing. 
Assisting  him  will  be  Ryland  Phillips, 
who  has  introduced  oil  and  Ijromoil 
into  his  studio;  Walter  Zimmerman. 
Wm.  H.  Kunz  and  H.  Crowell  Pepptr. 
all  of  whom  have  gained  a  widie  rq>u> 
tation  for  their  clever  work  in  these 
processes,  and  for  their  successes  as 
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pictorialist!>.  Kvery  detail  of  these 
pruccsi.t'S  will  be  shown,  from  preparing 
the  paper  to  manipulation  of  the  print 
to  the  stage  when  the  individuality  of 
the  worker  has  full  scope  to  assert 
itself.  It  will  be  a  mighty  interesting 
procedure,  and  every  visitor  to  the 
convention  should  taJce  time  to  learn 
these  methods  even  if  he  cannot  avail 
himself  of  them  in  his  everyday  work. 

Sadakicki  Hartmann  at  the  National 

Convention 

At  every  convention  there  arises  the 
insistent  demand  that  some  capable 
man  criticize  the  pictures  placed  on 
display .  Photographers  naturally  want 
to  know  wherein  their  pictures  fail, 
why— after  all  their  efforts — their  ''best 
work"  does  not  stand  up  among  the 
others  as  it  ought  to.  President  Lar- 
rimer  has  recognized  this  need,  and  in 
line  with  his  cdfforts  to  make  the  19x2 
Philadelphia  Convention  the  best  ever, 
has  engaged  the  ser\nVes  of  Sadakichi 
Hartmann,  the  well-known  writer  on 
art  topics,  and  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent critics  on  pictures  that  this 
cotmtry  has  known.  For  three  days 
he  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  mem- 
bers for  [)rivate  critii  isni.  \  ers  prob- 
ably, too,  Mr.  Harlmann  will  give  a 
pohlic  criticism,  using  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  opaque  projector  to  throw  his 
pictures  on  the  screen.  Mr.  Hartmann, 
who  writes  under  the  pen  name,  Sidney 
Allan,  in  this  magazine,  is  responsible 
for  the  fine  collection  of  drawings  at 
the  Carnegie  Art  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg and  the  Art  and  Photographic 
Library  of  the  Grosvernor  Library  at 
Bullalo,  accounted  the  best  in  the 
country  for  its  size.  He  is  also  engaged 
in  writing  The  World's  Art— What 
Everybody  Should  Know  About  Art. 
for  the  publi.-^hing  hou.se  of  Putnam 
Sons,  the  book  to  be  pubUshed  simul- 
taneously in  London  and  New  York 


next  season.  His  writings  in  the  photo- 
graphic press  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to  get 
much  valuable  information  on  their 
pictures. 

School  of  Lii^hlini^  and  Posing  at  the 
National  Convention ,  Philadelphia 

Another  feature  has  been  added  to 
the  already  rich  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  "best  is  none 
too  good  for  our  members,"  says  Presi- 
dent Larrimer,  and  so  he  has  arranged 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  ex- 
ponents of  modern  portraiture  in  the 
East  to  devote  some  of  their  time  to  a 
series  of  demonstrations  in  lighting  and 
posing.  There  has  always  been  a  rush 
to  fill  the  seats  at  these  demonstrations 
at  past  conventions,  and  when  the  list 
of  instructors  becomes  public,  you  may 
be  sure  you'll  have  to  get  in  early  if  you 
want  any  place  at  all  in  the  demonstra- 
tion hall.  Probably  the  School  will  be 
held  on  Thursday  of  the  convention 
week,  but  this  detail  has  not  yet  been 
fully  decided  on.  Anyhow,  every  day 
is  going  to  be  such  a  "strong"  day  that 
you  can  make  up  your  mind  to  stay 
the  whole  week  in  Philadelphia  so  as 
to  miss  none  of  the  big  features. 

Railroad  Rates  to  the  National 
Convention 

When  you  are  all  ready  to  start  for 
the  National  Convention,  it  would*  be 

just  as  well  for  you  to  fuid  out  whether 
there  is  not  a  special  summer  rate  to 
Atlantic  City.  Many  lines  have  special 
round  trip  rates  to  tikis  sunmier  resort, 
and  you  can  go  to  the  National  Con- 
vention cheaper  by  taking  advantage 
of  them.  Buy  your  ticket  to  Atlantic 
City,  with  stop-over  at  Philadelphia, 
and  when  you  reach  Philadelphia  give 
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up  your  ticket  at  the  depot.    Then  after  the  Convention  is  over,  you  can 

you  can  dther  take  up  this  ticket  when  leave  your  ticket  at  the  depot  until 

you  go  on  Wed  nesday  to  Atlantic  City,  you  are  rc»dy  to  make  use  of  it.  Don't 

sf)  th:it  it  will  l)e  <2:ood  for  your  return  forget  this,  as  it  may  save  you  a  lot  of 

trip  at  the  end  of  the  week,  or  if  you  money, 
propose  to  go  to  Atlantic  City  again 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  HIS  JOURNAL 

BY  FRANK  FAKRINGTON^ 


The  business  man  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  journal  or  magazine 
covering  his  Une  of  work  is  losing  much 
of  the  best  kind  of  help  that  is  avail- 
able for  the  suggestion  of  ideas  and 
plans  for  developing  himself  and  his 
business.  No  man  can  read  the  class 
publication  devoted  to  his  special 
interests  without  profiting  by  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  are 
so  old-fashioned  that  they  look  upon 
business  journals  as  mere  money- 
getting  schemes  promoted  by  some- 
body who  is  after  their  money. 

Naturally  the  business  magazine  is 
publidied  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  So  is  every  man  in  business 
to  make  money;  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  out  to  rob  the  public. 

The  class  journal  is  not  a  form  of 
graft.  It  is  not  a  necessary  evil.  It  is 
not  a  selfish  business  enterprise  whose 
*  sole  aim  is  to  line  the  pockets  of  its 
promoters.  It  is  the  text-book  of  the 
business  and  as  such  it  is  well  worth 
studying — as  much  so  as  the  text-books 
of  your  schooldays. 

Business  is  not  a  matter  of  lurk,  nor 
is  it  a  game  to  Ix-  run  upon  a  guesswork 
basis.  It  is  subject  to  certain  definite 
rules  and  its  success  is  based  upon 
certain  principles.  No  man  can  assume 
that  he  comes  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
rules  and  i)rinciples  by  nature  any 
more  than  he  tan  assume  that  he  is 

>  Ct'pyiight,  1912,  by  Frank  Parringtoa. 


bom  with  a  complete  working  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeei)ing,  stenography,  or 
plumbing.  In  order  to  learn  business 
a  man  must  study  business,  and  he 
should  study  it  in  the  business  journals 
as  well  as  in  his  own  experience. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  took 
up  a  business  because  it  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  a  good  way  to  make  money. 
They  went  into  it  with  no  spedal 
preparation  and  learned  its  details  as 
their  daily  work  forced  them  to  learn 
them.  They  succeeded  because  there 
happened  to  be  an  overwhelming 
demand  for  their  kind  of  service;  or 
they  failed  because  there  was  no 
demand,  or  because  the  demand  disap- 
peared, or  because  someone  else  was 
better  able  to  serve  the  public. 

These  men  had  no  system  of  devebp- 
ing  their  business,  no  system  of  hand- 
ling it,  no  system  of  saving,  no  system 
of  anything.  They  succeeded  in  spite 
of  their  lack  of  elhciency.  The  day 
has  passed  when  a  man  can  succeed 
in  that  slipshod  way.  The  men  who 
are  successful  today  are  the  men 
who  know,  who  systematize,  men  who 
study  the  methods  and  the  rules  of 
others  who  have  succeeded.  They 
find  all  this  in  the  journals  of  their 
business. 

There  are  still  many  men  who  pay 
no  attention  to  the  literature  of  their 
work,  but  these  men  are  fast  fading 
into  obscurity.    They  are  retiring 
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from  old  age  or  being  retired  by  the 

sheriff. 

The  man  who  counts  upon  the  old 
ways  making  good  for  Mm  just  because 
they  are  old  and  reliable  is  doomed  to 

disappointment. 

The  class  journals,  the  business 
publications,  are  waking  up  men  who 
have  been  asleep.  Of  course  a  good 
many  of  these  men  have  had  a  living 
out  of  their  work  or  their  biisinesf?,  but 
they  do  not  realize  that  it  has  been  in 
spite  oi  their  methods  rather  than  on 
account  of  them.  It  is  the  reading  of 
the  business  magazines  that  is  showing 
them  how  low  they  stand  in  their 
particular  held. 

Every  man  who  subscribes  lor  a 
business  journal  and  reads  it  is  going 
to  be  made  to  think  and  to  wonder,  and 
he  will  end  by  finding  out.  He  is  goinj^ 
to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  ignorance  that 
has  limited  his  profits  and  hampered 
his  efforts. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  business  man 
interested  in  a  class  journal  for  the 
first  time  The  conservative,  do-it-all 
himseil  kind  of  a  man  does  not  take 
kindly  to  any  suggestions  as  to  how  his 
business  ought  to  be  conducted.  He 
thinks  that  he  knows  more  about 
running  it  than  anybody  else  does.  He 
b  not  looking  for  advice.  lie  is 
inclined  to  be  a  grandfather  man, 
satbfied  to  do  things  in  the  way  that 
his  father  and  his  grandfather  did 
them  before  him;  sure  that  he  will 
succeed  because  they  succeeded,  though 
very  likely  the  best  they  did  was  to 
make  a  living. 

Grandfather  did  business  under  very 
different  conditions  from  those  of 
today.  DitTerent  methods  are  required 
now  for  all  sorts  of  business  transac- 
tioiis  and  for  business  development. 
And  furthermore,  while  grandfather 
was  satisfied  with  a  fairly  comfortable 
living,  expecting  that  it  would  keep 
coining  as  long  as  he  lived,  we  are  not 


so  easily  satisfied  in  these  days.  We 
want  to  be  taking  something  out  of 
the  business  every  year  for  outside  use 
or  investment. 

The  grandfather  attitude  is  the 
stumbling  block  of  many  business  men. 

No  man  can  figure  it  all  out  for 
himself.  Every  man  has  a  diflerent 
point  of  view  and  evolves  different 
plans  of  work  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Thi-  l)u>incss  journal  is  the 
clearing  house  for  thesf  x  arying  ideas 
from  diflerent  brains,  in  it  the  success- 
ful methods  of  big  and  little  men  are 
chronicled  and  all  sizes  find  there  ideas 
that  can  be  adapted  to  the  reader's 
use.  The  man  in  Seattle  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  knowleilge  gained  by 
the  Boston  man,  and  vice  versa.  When 
a  business  magazine  subscriber  runs 
short  of  ideas  he  docs  not  have  to 
quit.  He  can  refer  to  his  journal  and 
find  ideas  that  are  already  worked  up 
and  the  details  of  operation  given  in 
such  form  that  they  are  easy  to  develop. 

Of  course,  a  man  must  have  intelli- 
gence in  order  to  get  ideas  out  of  a 
business  journal  or  to  use  them  after 
he  gets  them.  A  man  who  is  a  bom 
fool  will  not  find  that  the  magazine 
will  do  his  business  for  him.  It  will 
not  put  brains  into  a  head  that  was 
without  them  before. 

Brains  are  a  necessary  requisite  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  imaghiation, 
too.  If  a  man  has  imagination  he  will 
recognize  a  good  idea  wherever  he 
finds  it  and  he  will  adapt  it  to  his  own 
use.  A  man  ought  to  be,  and  he  can 
learn  to  be,  able  to  recognize  a  good 
suggestion  wherever  he  finds  it  or  in 
whatever  clothes  it  appears. 

A  business  journal  costs  a  little 
money,  to  be  sure,  and  sometimes  a 
man  refuses  to  subscribe  on  account  of 
the  price.  But  you  arc  quite  likely  to 
find  that  this  same  man  who  refuses 
to  gi\e  up  a  doUar  or  two  iov  a  business 
journal  will  stop  in  at  '  Tim  s  place" 
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on  the  way  home  at  night  and  spend 
two  or  three  dollars  setting  'em  up  for 
the  boys  and  sitting  around  while  they 
discuss  hard  times  and  wonder  why 
the  dickens  somebody  doesn't  start 
something  to  iiven  up  business  in  the 
old  town. 

Whatever  a  business  magazine  costs, 
it  is  worth  it.  It  matters  little  what 
the  business  may  be  or  how  much  or 
how  little  the  man  already  knows  about 
it.  No  business  man  can  invest  the 
price  of  the  journal  that  covers  his 
line  of  work  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
him  any  better  returns  than  to  pay  it 
for  a  subscription. 

There  is  no  other  way  oi  kctj^ing 
informed  upon  what  is  (ioing  in  your 
business  or  upon  what  is  new  in  the 
way  of  supplies  and  equipment  than 
by  reading  the  jdurnal  carefully  from 
cover  to  cover.  The  advcrtisinjr  pages 
are  in  themselves  a  mine  ot  informa- 
tion. They  should  receive  as  careful 
attention  as  the  reading  pages,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  may  not  be 
even  more  valuable. 

The  business  journals  keep  the 
business  man  up-to-date,  and  it  is 
just  as  important  that  he  keep  posted 
as  that  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer  con- 
tinue to  study  after  leaving:  college. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  professional 
man  who  starts  in  to  practise  and  gives 
up  all  study,  depending  upon  his  own 
experience  to  advance  his  knowledge, 
counting  upon  keeping  up  with  thi' 
improved  methods  of  work  by  finding 
them  out  for  himself?  The  fate  of 
that  kind  of  a  man  will  be  oblivion.  It 
ought  to  be.  Such  a  doctor  cannot 
cut  out  my  vermiform  appendix.  No 
sir  I  When  1  want  lirst-class  medical 
advice  I  am  going  to  the  practitioner 
who  reads  the  medical  journals  instead 
'  1  throwing  them  behind  the  desk  with 
the  wrappers  on  them. 

Show  me  a  man's  class  journals  after 
they  have  been  in  his  possession  a 


month  and  T  will  tell  you  what  kind  of 
a  business  man  he  is. 

The  business  journal  stirs  a  man  up. 
It  ocdtes  his  liver  and  it  arouses  lus 
energies.  The  class  paper  reader  does 
not  suffer  from  torpid  anything.  He  is 
very  much  alive  and  he  realizes  that 
no  matter  how  wise  he  already  may 
be,  he  still  has  much  to  learn. 

You  remember  what  l.owU  XIV 
said  to  his  priest.  Father  Ma>silon. 
He  said,  "Father,  I  ha\c  heard  many 
great  preachers,  and  I  have  been 
satisfied  with  all  of  them;  but  as  for 
you,  you  make  me  dissatisfied  with 
myself."  And  .so  it  i?  with  the  good 
class  paper.  It  will  make  the  wise 
business  man  dissatisfied  with  himself. 
It  will  arouse  in  him  ambitions  to  be 
something  better  and  greater,  to  acc  on. 
plish  more,  to  win  a  success  that  shall 
be  a  real  success. 

The  class  journals  have  become  a 
great  force  in  this  country.  They  are 
united  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
something  for  the  benetit  of  their 
readers.  They  know  that  they  them- 
selves cannot  prosper  unless  their 
subscribers  prosper  first. 

The  men  behind  these  publications 
are  more  anxious  than  you  realize  to 
know  what  their  readers  want  and 
what  they  like.  They  want  to  hear 
what  you  think  <rf  what  they  print 
They  naturally  like  appreciation,  but 
it  is  chiefly  because  they  are  anxious 
to  sec  in  what  ways  they  have  made 
good  with  their  readers. 

I  believe  in  the  subscribers  to  a 
business  journal  sending  the  editor 
plenty  of  letters,  raking  it  fore  and  aft 
when  it  needs  it  and  patting  it  on  the 
back  when  it  deserves  it.  I  believe  in 
a  man  taking  the  same  attitude  toward 
his  dass  journal  that  he  takes  toward 
his  lawn  mower,  his  automobile,  and 
his  wife;  that  of  thinking  it  is  the  best 
there  is.  That  sort  of  loyalty  always 
begets  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
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While  the  business  magazine  Is 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  making 

money,  the  publication  of  trash  will 
not  make  money  for  it  any  more  than 
the  selling  of  trash  over  the  counter 
will  build  up  a  permanent  trade  for  a 
store.  The  publishers  of  class  journals 
are  constanth'  on  the  lookout  for  good 
matter,  but  good  contributions  are 
none  too  easily  obtained.  The  reader 
himself,  the  business  man,  makes  the 
best  possible  contributer  to  the  joumal. 
He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
His  language  may  not  be  flowery,  but 
it  is  ail  the  better  for  that.  It  does  not 
even  matter  if  his  grammar  and  spelling 
are  imperfect.  He  has  the  ideas,  and 
idea?  arc  what  count. 

The  business  journals  need  your  help 
in  making  them  better.  They  need 
to  get  first-hand  information  as  to 
what  will  make  them  more  useful  to 
the  reader.  The  more  you  can  help 
them,  the  more  they  will  help  you. 
.\sk  them  questions.  Send  in  com- 
plaints to  the  journal  about  its  own 
methods  or  about  those  of  its  adver- 
tisers. Ask  the  editor  what  he  means 
by  sidestepping  this  issue  or  that  and 
why  he  comes  out  so  strongly  for  some- 
thing that  seems  to  you  to  be  foolish. 
Get  light  down  to  brass  tacks  in  you 
letters  to  the  journal. 

The  business  journal  needs  a  good 
deal  the  same  sort  of  treatment  as  the 
business  or  trade  association.  A  whole 
lot  of  men  sit  back  in  their  chairs  and 
say.  ''Xational  As.sociation  of  this  or 
that'  iluniph!  What  did  they  ever 
do  lor  me?  "  That  is  not  the  question. 
What  have  you  ever  done  for  the 
association?  What  have  you  ever  done 
for  the  trade  or  class  journal  that  is 
serving  you  faithfully?  Please  do  not 
stop  with  merely  paying  your  sub- 
scription. The  paper  will  grow  to  be 
infinitely  more  valuable  to  you  if  you 
interest  yourself  in  seeing -what  you 
can  do  to  help- make  it  better. 


Send  in  yotur  suggestion,  your  kick» 
your  complaint.  Tell  the  editor  your 
troubles.  Everything  of  that  sort  that 
you  do,  helps  to  encourage  some  other 
fellow  to  tlo  likewise. 

The  editor  will  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  what  his  readers  want  if 
they  are  ready  to  advance  their  ideas 
and  their  oj)inions. 

When  a  business  man  makes  a  foolish 
move  deliberately  and  loses  money 
by  it  without  having  first  asked  the 
opinion  or  advice  of  his  best  journal  in 
the  matter,  he  has  in  many  instances 
thrown  the  money  away.  While 
editors  are  not  all-wise»  still  they  have 
at  their  service  sources  of  information 
beyond  those  of  most  of  their  readers, 
and  their  advice  upon  business  matters 
is  well  worth  getting.  The  wisdom  of 
the  best  heads  in  the  country  in  a  line 
of  budness  ought  to  be  valuable  for 
the  man  in  that  business. 

A  good  many  business  men  think 
that  the  petty  trials  and  dilhculties  of 
their  work  are  not  worth  taking  up 
with  a  business  magazine  editor.  They 
are,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  smaH 
troubles  are  the  ones  that  cause  more 
worry  than  the  greater  ones. 

Little  things  are  what  make  up  the 
day's  work  for  most  of  us  and  nothing 
is  too  petty  for  consideration  between 
business  men  and  their  journals.  Don't 
l)e  afraid  to  write  to  the  editor  about 
your  little  troubles. 

A  good  many  men  regard  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  journal  as  merely 
incidental.  It  has  come  to  be  pretty 
well  understood  that  the  average 
popular  magazine  could  not  exist 
without  its  advertising  pages,  that  it 
costs  more  to  get  it  out  Uian  the 
subscription  receipts  amount  to.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  business  journal. 
There  is  no  good  pubUcation  of  this 
sort  that  can  maintain  an  existence  on 
a  basis  of  mere  subscription  income. 
That  means  that  if  the  publishers  make 
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any  money  the  advertising  pages  must 

prosper. 

The  advertising  pages  are  a  necessity 
to  the  magazine  but  they  are  even  moie 
so  to  the  merchant  or  office  man  or  to 
any  other  business  man.  They  are  of  the 
highest  value  to  him  and  the  man  who 
does  not  go  through  them  with  as  much 
care  as  he  gives  the  reading  matter  is 
sure  to  lose  endless  opportunities. 

A  good  many  business  men  work 
along  year  after  year  in  a  rut  because 
they  do  not  get  in  touch  with  the  out- 
side world.  They  stick  too  closely  at 
home,  buried  in  their  own  business 
affairs.  The  advertlsii^  pages  of  a 
good  business  journal  bring  the  markets 
to  the  reader  who  cannot  go  to  them. 
One  of  the  popular  magazines  calls  its 
advertising  pages  the  "  Market-place  of 
the  World."  The  advertiai^  pages 
of  the  class  Journal  are  the  market- 
place oi  its  readers. 

Those  pages  are  carefully  edited 
and  fraudulent  concerns  are  eUminated 
just  as  in  the  high^KJass  general  maga- 
zines. In  those  pages  the  live  wire*:  <>f 
the  business  world  arc  showing  their 
best  goods  and  calling  attention  to  their 
newest  offers.  Of  course  there  are  a 
good  many  poor  advertisements  that 
do  not  mean  much,  but  it  is  worth  the 
reader's  while  to  lind  out  what  everv 
advertisement  means  and  what  it  has 
to  offer.  In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
class  paper  advertising  of  the  country, 
and  today  it  is,  in  many  instances,  as 


carefully  prepared  as  that  of  the  general 

magazines. 

When  the  reader  is  answering  the 
advertisements  in  the  advertising  pages 
he  should  be  cardtul  that  every  inquiry 
sent  mentions  the  place  where  the 
ad.  was  seen. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  obligator)' 
about  this,  but  it  is  so  easily  done  that 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  journal 
and  to  the  advertiser  it  should  not 
be  omitted. 

A  good  niany  merchants  or  business 
or  professional  men  are  satisfied  with 
one  journal  in  their  line  of  work.  That 
is  never  enough.  Several  should  be 
taken,  covering  the  whole  held  of  the 
individual's  endeavor. 

If  a  man  is  to  succeed  he  must  have 
the  current  literature  covering  his 
line  of  work.  He  must  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  outside  world  in  his 
particular  groove  in  the  world. 

The  business  journal  reader  should 
not  stop  with  reading  his  magazine. 
He  should  clip  out  and  file  all  infor- 
mation of  value  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  be  available  at  any  future  time 
when  it  may  be  needed.  He  should 
encourage  his  employees  also  to  read 
these  journals  for  their  own  advance- 
ment and  for  the  benefit  it  will  be  to 
his  own  business. 

For  everybody  connected  with  busi- 
ness the  business  journal  is  all  impor- 
tant. It  is  the  best  information  bureau 
available,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
quite  take  its  place. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  COPTIUGHT  LAW 


The  photographers  of  Gn  at  Hritain 
have  secured  a  very  fair  share  oi  pro- 
tection in  the  Copyright  Act  of  191 1, 
which  goes  into  effect  on  July  i  next. 
A  feature  of  the  new  act  is  that  a  photo- 
grapher is  not  obliged  to  mark  his 
photograph  copyright  or  to  put  any 


icicnlifving  mark  'ui  it.  In  bringing 
any  action  for  inlnngement  oi  copy- 
right the  complainant  is  assumed  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  copyright,  and  the 
onus  of  proving  that  he  is  not  is  placed 
on  the  (k'fendant. 
Under  rulings  in  the  English  Courts 
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it  lias  been  held  that  a  person  has  no 

cop\Tight  in  his  or  her  own  face,  and 
where  a  photograph  of  it  is  obtained 
surreptitiously  no  ac  tion  can  be  taken, 
on  grounds  of  coypright,  to  prevent 
tiw  use  or  publication  of  such  photo- 
graphs. The  foUowing  brief  summary 
of  the  new  law  is  taken  from  our  ron 
temporary  The  British  Journal  oj 
Photography: 

Present  Copyright  Law  m  Brief 

Copyright  in  photographs  lasts  fur 
fifty  years  from  making  the  negative. 
(New  Law.) 

The  author  of  the  photograph  is  the 
person  who  was  the  owner  of  the  nega- 
tive at  the  time  when  such  negative 
was  made.    (New  Law.) 

The  copyright  in  a  photograph  first 
bdongs  to  the  author,  unless  made  to 
the  order  of  some  other  f>erson  for  a 
valuable  consideration  If  so  made,  the 
copyright  belongs  to  the  person  giving 
the  order.    (As  Old  Law.) 

Any  assignment  of  copyright  or 
license  shall  be  in  writing.  (As  Old 
Law.) 

Infringement  of  copyright  consists: 
in  producing  or  reproducing  a  work,  or 
any  part  of  it,  in  any  form.  It  is 
equally  infringement  to  sell,  hire,  or 
eidiibit  infringing  copies  by  way  of 


trade  or  so  as  to  prejudice  the  owner  of 
the  copyright ;  or  import  them  for  sale 
or  hire.   (  Practically  as  Old  Law.) 

An  infringer  is  exempted  from  lia- 
bility to  pay  damages,  etc.,  if,  in  de- 
fending any  action,  he  proves  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  copyright 
in  the  infringed  work  and  had  no  rea- 
sonable ground  for  suspecting  the  fact. 
(New  Law.) 

Photographers  can  obtain  civil  reme- 
dies (damages,  injunctions,  etc.)  for 
infringement  of  copyright:  or,  where 
infringement  is  shown  to  have  been 
done  k)io7nnf^ly,  *;iinimary  rcniecHes 
(tines  and  imprisonment)  against  the 
infringer.    (New  Law.) 

Infringing  copies  may  be  prevented 
from  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  by  notice  to  the  Customs 
Commissioners.    (New  Law.) 

Existing  copviight  photographs 
(made  before  Tuly  i,  191 3)  obtain 
copyright  as  denned  by  the  191 1  Act. 
Its  term  is  that  (f\hy  years)  provided 
by  the  1911  Act,  reckoning  from  the 
date  of  first  production. 

Under  "Photographs"  are  included 
photo*]ithographs  and  all  prints  made 
by  any  process  analogous  to  photo- 
graphy. 

No  registration  or  other  formality  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  owner  of  a 
copyright  to  take  proceedings  against 
an  mfringer.  (New  Law.) 


THE  NEW  '*HyDRA»  PLATES  AJXD  PAPERS 

have  had  numerous  enquiries  Photographic  Dealer"  for  the  Report, 

about  the  new  Hydrazine  plate-  the  —  Ed.  W.  P.  M  ] 

plate  that  cannot  be  over-exposed,  and  You  have  seen  in  the  announcement 

are  f^d  to  print  the  following  lecture  that  I  am  to  give  you  a  short  talk  re^ 

delivered  by  Geoffrey  Whitfield,  B.A.,  garding  the  "Hydra"  Plate.  I  suppose 

at  the  Art  -  nn  l  O  'f-  Exhibition  re-  all  of  you  have  heard  \vh\  this  is  railed 

cently  hcUi  m  London.   It  is  the  latest  "Hydra,"  but  ior  those  who  may  not 

information  concerning  this  remarkable  have  heard  the  reason,  I  will  say  that 

plate  and  we  are  indebted  to  **The  the  word  "Hydra"  is  an  abbreviation 
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of  Hydrazine,  the  use  of  which  in  sensi- 
tized surfaces  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Caldwell.  I  his  is  hardly  the 
place  to  go  into  the  chemistry  of  this 
product.  Let  it  suffice  for  nme  to  say 
that  it  is  an  absorbent  of  bromine  and 
chlorine,  and  thai  this  is  the  principal 
use  to  which  it  is  put  when  combined 
w^ith  a  light-sensitive  emulsion. 

Mr.  Caldwell  claims,  and  I  shall  sup> 
port  that  claim  by  demonstrations  and 
specimens  I  have  brought  with  me. 
that,  by  the  use  of  Hydrazine  in  a 
plate,  it  is  possible  to  over-expose  a 
plate  to  any  amount,  even  to  print- 
ing it  out.  so  that  the  view  you  are 
taking  through  the  lens  can  be  seen, 
faintly,  of  course,  on  the  plate.  Such 
a  plate  can  then  be  developed,  and 
will  produce  a  printable  negative.  This 
negative  would,  not  improperly,  be 
called  freak. 

The  tirst  point  for  me  to  make  clear 
is  the  expression  over  exposure.  It  the 
photographer  is  taking,  say,  a  land- 
scape, in  which  there  are  some  very 
deep,  heavy  shadows,  he  cannot  give  his 
plate,  assuming  that  he  is  using  any 
other  than  a  Ilydru/jne  plate,  sutlicient 
exposure  to  bring  out  the  detail  in  the 
heavily  shaded  parts,  because  he  knows 
full  well  that  if  he  did.  the  most  bril- 
liantly lighted  parts  of  his  landscape 
would  be  hopelessly  over-exposed  and 
the  negative  spoiled. 

This,  then,  is  the  claim  Mr.  Caldwell 
makes,  namely,  that  by  the  use  of 
Hydrazine  in  the  plate  the  operator 
can  give  the  correct  exposure  lor  the 
deepest  shadows  and  the  parts  of 
the  negative  that  would  otherwise  be 
spoiled  in  an  ordinary  plate  will  be  in 
their  proper  relation  to  the  .shadows. 

Therefore  we  see,  in  the  lirsl  in- 
stance, that  the  plate  is  really  under- 
exposed, that  is  not  properly  exposed, 
whereas  in  the  latter  instance  it  is 
properly  exposed. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  term  over- 


exposure should  be  used  with  caution. 

With  any  ordinary  plate  we  have  to 
expose  for  the  high  lights,  with  the 
result  that  we  get  no  detail  in  the 
shadows.  But  if  we  had  »posed  for 
the  shadows  the  brilliantly  lighted 
parts  would  have  all  flattened  out  ow- 
ing to  over-exposure.  But  it  is  only 
over-exposure  of  part  of  the  picture. 
With  the  "Hydra"  plate  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  over-exposure  and  hence 
we  can  always  expose  fully  for  the 
shadows,  knowing  well  that  the  high 
lights  will  still  come  out  in  their  proper 
gradation,  and  so  we  get  a  perfect 
negative. 

What  then  is  the  best  way  to  proceed 
with  the  "H\  dra"  plate!-*  Surely  this. 
We  estimate  the  exposure  necessary 
for  the  subject  in  any  way  we  like, 
either  by  meter  or  by  our  own  judg- 
ment-then simply  expose  the  "Hy- 
dra" plate  from  lo  to  40  times  as  much 
as  our  originai  estimate  suggested. 
Thus  we  shall  be  confident  of  getting 
out  good  detail  in  the  shadows  with- 
out losing  it  in  the  brilliantly  lighted 
portions. 

I  tiiink  i  can  be  pardoned  lor  saying 
that  this  is  an  immense  step  in  advance 
in  the  photographic  art.  I  will  now 
with  your  permission  show  you  a  few 
specimens  of  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Here  is  a  typical  view  of  an  ordinary 
landscape.  This  first  slide  was  given 
what  was  considered  to  be  about  the 
correct  exposure.  These  succeeding 
ones  have  had  exposures  varying  from 
10  to  100  times  the  original  one.  You 
cannot  distinguish  any  difference,  each 
being  practically  a  repetition  of  the 
other. 

{Examples  Shoutt  on  Screen  Corre- 
sponded with  the  Desert ptim.) 

Mr.  Caldwell  makes  an  additional 
claim,  namely,  that  no  matter  what  the 
expo.^ure  may  be  there  is  and  tan  be  no 
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reversing  of  the  image.  You  all  no 
doubt  know  what  I  mean  b\  revcrsinrc. 
Many  of  you  have  tried  lo  jihotograph 
at  night,  and  the  resulting  picture  has 
often  disappointed  you,  because  instead 
of  getting  a  bright,  white  representa- 
tion of  a  brilliant  object,  such  as  an  arc 
lamp,  the  lamp  comes  out  black,  which 
is  reversal.  Perhaps  none  of  you  have 
ever  tried  to  photograph  the  sun.  11 
you  had  you  would  quickly  find  out 
that  you  would  get,  instead  of  u  ])Iack 
spot  on  the  negative  an  absolutely 
clear  one.  This  again  is  due  to  reversal 
of  the  image. 

The  negatives  which  I  am  about  to 
show  on  the  screen  were  made  by  Mr. 
Sangcr-Shepherd.  These  arc  two  illus- 
trations of  an  arc  lamp  taken  one  on  an 
ordinary  plate  and  the  other  on  the 
"Hydra"  plate.  The  one  which  shows 
the  arc  as  a  black  spot  was  done  on  an 
ordinary  plate.  The  other  on  the 
"Hydra"  plate  shows  the  arc  as  it 
should  be,  namely,  an  intense  white 
point,  which  again  shows  that  no 
reversal  has  taken  place. 

Another  negative  done  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd is  an  incamlescent  electric  lamp. 
Vou  know  that  the  light  from  the  in- 
candescent I'dmp  comes  from  filaments 
of  metal  or  carbon  which  are  of  intense 
whiteness.  Here  you  have  a  pair  of 
slides  dull  black  on  the  ordinary  plate 
and  intensely  white  on  the  "Hydra" 
plate.  These  tests  are  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  nothing  as 
compared  with  tests  made  with  the 
sun  as  the  object  to  be  photographed. 
When  you  come  to  consider  that  the 
shadows  in  the  negative  I  have  shown 
you  are  fairly  exposed,  it  follows  that 
the  sun  itself  must  have  been  over- 
exposed hundreds  of  thousands  of 
time?,  and  yet  then-  is  no  sipn  of  re- 
versal. This  is  an  ideal  te>t.  Take  an 
ordinary  plate,  manufactured  by  any- 
one you  like,  and  a  "Hydra"  plate. 
Expose  them  both  on  the  sun,  and  the 


result  will  be  a  black  spot  on  the  ordi- 
nary plate  and  a  white  one  on  the 
"Hydra"  plate,  or  in  other  words,  one 
will  reverse  the  image  and  the  other 
will  not  and  cannot. 

It  is  as  well  to  add,  in  closing,  that 
up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
known  developer  able  to  develop  a 
heavily  over-exposed  plate 

We  have  found  that  heavily  re- 
strained pyro-soda  will  develop  a  nega- 
tive 50  or  60  times  over-exposed,  but 
good  results  are  not  easily  got  beyond 
this  degree.  In  other  cases  of  over- 
exposure the  work  has  had  lo  be  done 
by  what  is  termed  a  physical  develop- 
ment. Mr.  Caldwell  has  invented  a 
developer  which  we  call  "Hydra" 
developer,  which  will  develop  plates 
in  which  the  exposure  ha^  been  carried 
so  far  that  an  image  appears  on  the 
plate,  which  means  many  thousands 
of  times  over-ejcposed,  and  still  give  a 
printable  ne<iative. 

For  ordinary  snai)>hot  work,  "Hy- 
dra" plates  can  be  Used  and  developed 
with  ordinary  developers,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  ver\  heavily  over-exposed 
plates  that  Mr,  ("aldwell's  developer 
is  absolutelx'  essential  to  success. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  this  Hydra- 
zine is  used  on  sensitized  surfaces. 
Sensitized  surfaces  include  glass  plates, 
negative  and  positive,  paper  and  cel- 
luloid films.  Hydrazine  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  for  all  these. 

All  pnnting-out  papers  up  to  the 
present  time  contain  a  (mrticular  silver 
salt — usually  silver  citrate  in  addition 
to  the  silver  chloride  which  is  the  chief 
constituent.  Now  when  these  i)apers 
arc  exposed  to  light  for  some  lime  ihe 
silver  chloride  loses  some  of  its  chlorine 
which  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
silver  citrate,  and  hence  what  we  call 
"printing"  ensues.  If  this  citrate  were 
not  present,  the  chlorine  would  go  back 
to  the  salver  chloride  and  no  printing- 
out  effect  would  occur.  Hydrazine 
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takes  the  place  of  tlu^  citrate,  and  ab- 
sorbs the  chlorine  given  oil  in  printing- 
out  paper,  or  the  bromine  in  the  case 
of  bromide  and  gaslight  papers.  Of 
course  we  know  that  printing-out 
papers  can  under  certain  conditions  be 
developed,  but  there  is  no  really  satis- 
factory method  of  doing  this.  There 
is  always  great  uncertainty  about  it, 
and  I  know  of  no  method  whereby 
printing-out  paper  can  be  developed  to 
a  black  tone.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
call  this  Hydrazine  paper  a  printin^- 
out  paper  that  will  develop,  but  rather 
a  gaslight  paj)cr  that  will  print  out. 

As  to  its  constituents,  except  for  the 
addition  of  Hydrazine  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  any  gaslight  paper,  and  can 
be  developed  with  any  of  the  usual 
gaslight  developers,  and  will  give 
prints  in  about  the  same  time,  and  with 
the  same  speed  as  gaslight,  but  you 
have  the  great  advantage  that  out  of 
the  same  ])a(k.et  of  paper  you  can 
choosy  which  ol  your  negatives  shall  be 
printed  out  and  which  developed;  in 
other  words  you  can  choose  whirli  Umv 
your  prints  shall  have,  black  l)y  devel- 
opment or  sepia  by  printing  out  and 
fixing  only.  This  paper  will  be  on  the 
market  within  a  very  short  time. 

We  have,  however,  exactly  the  same 


thing  ready  for  sale  in  celluloid  films  in 
imitation  ivory,  specimens  of  which  I 
have  here  and  will  be  glad  to  show  you. 
Some  of  same  have  been  developed, 
some  printed  otit  and  fixed,  and  oUiers 
printed  out  and  toned,  so  that  a  great 
range  of  colors  is  obtainable. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
these  Hydrazine  products  will  appeal 
to  lanternists.  The  experience  of  many 
in  making  lantern  slides,  is  to  fmd  whok 
developing  that  the  slide  is  either  too 
dense,  or  not  dense  enough,  or  that  the 
color  does  not  please.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  you  have  attempted  print- 
ing out  a  lantern  slide  precisely  as  you 
would  print  out  a  piece  of  self-toning 
paper.  This  process  is  now  available. 
Colors  like  those  obtained  on  self- 
toning  paper  are  obtainable  by  fixing 
only,  as  are  also  the  familiar  P.  0.  P. 
shades  obtainable  by  the  use  of  a  com- 
bined toning  bath,  or  by  developing 
exactly  the  same  tones  can  be  obtained 
as  with  the  slow  or  gaslight  lantern 
plates. 

I  will  now  put  on  the  screen  a  set 
of  lantern  slides,  all  made  from  the 
same  negative,  black  and  brown  de- 
veloped, and  various  tones  from  sepia 
to  cold  blue,  printed  out  and  then 
either  simply  fixed  or  toned. 


MAGNESIUM  FLASHLIGHT 

BY  DK.  M.  ANDRESEN 


(CoQcluded  from  p.  3o8.) 

Sumtmay 

The  preceding  chapters  have  shown 
that  chemistry  has  solved  the  problem 
01  liighly  actinic.  sulViciently  rapid, 
smokeless,  and  at  the  same  time 
dangerless,  flashlight  mixtures.  It  suf- 
fices to  finally  say  a  few  words  regard- 


ing  the  choice  of  the  right  sort  of 
plates  lor  flashlight  exposures. 

Orthochromatic  i^tes  in  general 
produce  more  natural  flashlight  pic- 
tures than  ordinary  plates.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  yellow 
rays  which  are  very  numerous  in 
most  of  the  flashlight  powders,  and 
which  are  more  effective  on  ortbo* 
chromatic  plates.  Dr.  R.  Blochmaoo 
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examined  several  flashlight  mixtures 
{MUkUungen  of  the  Aeiiett-Gesdischaft 
f1irAnUmf(^rikatum^  jytcemher,  1908), 
among  others  **Agfa-Blitzlicht,"  in 
regard  to  their  effect  on  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  ("Agla-Chromo" 
plate)  and  on  an  ordinary  plate.  He 
summarizes  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments in  the  foUowmg  words: 

"The  above  comparisons  tt-ach  us 
that  we  are  able  to  produce  the  rela- 
tively strongest  light  with  "Afga- 
Blitzlicht,"  or,  m  other  words,  that 
for  a  certain  normal  OLposure  of  this 
powder  a  smaller  amount  is  required 
than  of  any  other  liashlipht  mixture. 
They  further  show  us,  that  lor  the 
reproduction  of  correct  light  values  of 
objects  containing  yellow,  *'Agfa- 
Blitzlicht"  on  account  of  its  yellow 
rays  in  coml)ination  witli  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  will  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  results." 

In  order  to  facihtate  the  practice 
of  flashUght  photography  various  de- 
Mces  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
photographic  industry  that  are  very 
coavenient  and  helpful  for  the  photog- 
rapher. An  eacposure  table  is  almost 
indispensable.  I  recommend  the 
''Agfa-exposure  table;"  it  is  very 


useful  for  both  daylight,  as  well  as 
flashhght  exposures,  and  very  con- 
venient in  determining  the  proper 
amount  of  "Blitzlicht"  powder  for 
tbe  respective  exposures.  For  many 
exposures  a  so-called  flashlight  lamp 
is  indispensable.  For  my  numerous 
experiments  I  have  used,  without  any 
exception,  the  improved  "Agfa-flash 
lamp, "  which  causes  ignition  by  means 
of  a  pyrophoric  metal. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  treatise 
to  give  special  instructions  for  the 
various  tasks  of  flashlight  photography, 
as,  for  instance,  sinj^le  portraits,  groups, 
interiors,  etc.  Amateurs  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  flashlight 
photography  more  thoroughly,  ought 
to  take  pains  to  read  a  good  book 
about  this  subject.  I  recommend  for 
this  purpose  the  work  of  Hans  Schmidt, 
Das  Photographieren  mil  Biilzlkht,  pub- 
lished by  W.  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S.,  in 
1910,  a  work  to  which  I  have  referred 
at  several  occasions  in  the  above.  In 
reading  this  book  we  shall  find  the 
roads  opened  for  all  kinds  of  work, 
and  soon,  without  much  loss  of  time 
and  money,  we  will  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  this  most  interesting 
branch  of  photography. 


GET  IT  IN  THE  UGHTING 

BY  U.  S.  TWAIN 


.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important 
factor  in  the  obtaining  of  successful 
results  by  means  of  photoirrai  Jiy  than 
the  possession  of  a  thorouudi  kiiowlcdi^e 
of  the  most  suital)le  form  of  lighting 
to  employ  in  the  particular  class  of 
subject  being  dealt  with. 

It  docs  not  matter  what  particular 
branch  of  photography  is  being  pur- 
sued, lighting  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  any  negligence  in  regard  to  it 


is  certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  quahty 
of  the  work  turned  out. 

In  portraiture,  for  instance,  anyone 
who  has  never  experienced  tlu  difficulty 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
and  thought  that  is  incurred  in  the 
fitting  up  of  a  studio  before  the  best 
eflects  in  lighting  are  obtainable,  and 
if  this  be  necessary  for  the  production 
of  not  only  portraiture  where  specially 
fltted-up  studios  are  concerned,  but 
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what  is  of  equal  importance,  lifelike 
results,  how  much  more  difficult  is  to 
obtain  anything  like  equal  results  in 
what  is  termed  "home  portraiture," 
a  branch  of  photography  now  largely 
practised  by  thousands  of  amateur 
workers,  who  derive  a  large  amount  of 
pleasure  therefrom. 

In  studying  any  face  it  is  intended  to 
photograph,  the  iirst  aim  should  be  to 
ascertain  what  light  best  suits  it,  and 
it  only  requires  but  a  little  considera- 
tion by  anyone  desirous  of  practising 
portraiture  to  understand  that  the 
light  most  suitable  for  one  face  would 
noi  by  any  means  be  equally  so  for 
another. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
fessional, working  in  a  specially  fitted 
up  studio,  ha?  at  command,  by  means 
of  his  top  and  side  lights,  l  ach  of  whic  h 
is  furnished  with  a  weil-de vised  system 
of  screening,  a  power  which  enables 
him  to  execute  portraiture  in  a  manner 
superior  to  that  which  anyone  working 
without  these  adjuncts  and  facilities 
need  never  expect  to  attain;  and  if  we 
examine  still  further  into  the  question 
of  what  is  required  in  lighting  a  face 
to  its  best  advantage,  we  will  find 
that  not  only  must  consideration  be 
bestowed  upon  the  amount  ot  direct 
and  diffused  light  employed,  but  some 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  proper 
direction  from  which  both  tlie  direct 
main  and  ako  the  ditTtised  lifihts  are 
•  permitted  to  fall  on  the  face  and  figure 
of  the  sitter. 

Portrait  painters,  as  a  rule,  work 
with  a  side  light  falling  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  because  this  is  found 
to  suit  the  majority  of  faces;  and 
this  has  been  followed  in  a  great 
measure  by  prcrfessionals  in  the  con- 
struction  of  tiieir  studios. 

In  executing  portraiture  outside  a 
specially  litled-u])  studio,  say,  in  such 
a  situation  as  a  large-sized  room  having 
an  ordinary  window,  much  may  be 


done  to  assist  and  improve  the  lighting 
of  the  face  by  means  of  a  few  well- 
arranged  screens  and  reflectors. 

When  work  of  this  kind  is  attempted 
in  an  ordinary  room  without  any 
such  provision  being  made,  it  gener- 
ally ends  in  failure,  by  reason  of  the 
lighting  showing  too  powerful  con- 
trasts, and  this  is  painfully  evident 
by  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  coming 
out  almost  black,  while  the  side  next 
the  Hght  is  far  too  hard — results 
brought  about  by  a  want  of  diffused 
light,  to  obviate  which  not  only  must 
there  be  provision  made  to  throw 
retlected  light  upon  the  shatlow  ^ifie 
ot  the  face,  but,  what  is  of  nmth 
greater  importance,  the  light  that  is 
permitted  to  reach  the  side  of  the  face 
next  the  window  must  be  liltered  or 
ditlused  b\  means  of  thin  transparent 
muslin  screens. 

In  carrying  out  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  window 
should  have  blinds  fitted  to  it,  for 
this  would  tend  to  cut  off  an  amount 
of  useful  light  that  can  ill  be  spared 
when  working  under  such  cramped 
conditions  of  lighting.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  provide  some  simple 
screen  of  muslin  of  just  suilkient 
dimensions  as  will  be  capable  of  diffus- 
ing all  the  main  light  that  otherwise 
would  reach  the  face.  A  screen  of 
muslin,  made  by  stretching  this  mate- 
rial on  a  light  frame  three  feet  square, 
so  that  the  frame  can  be  interposed 
between  the  face  and  the  window  at 
a  point  just  outside  the  range  of  the 
lens,  will  be  found  to  work  admirably. 

Anyone  desirous  of  attempting  por- 
traiture in  ordinary  sitting-rooms 
would  do  well  to  try  the  followisg 
experiments,  from  which  he  will  be 
able  at  once  to  judge  of  the  immense 
importance  that  is  attached  to  tiie 
proper  lighting  of  the  face.  At  a  dis- 
tance of,  say,  four  feet  from  any 
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ordinary  window,  let  a  sitter  be  placed 
on  as  low  a  chair  as  possible,  and  let 
the  body  be  posed  so  as  to  have  the 
chest  and  front  part  ot  the  ligurc 
almost  facing  the  window,  but  not 
quite  under  the  full  light  of  same;  then, 
vsithout  moving  the  chest  or  figure, 
let  the  faie  be  turned  away  from  the 
window  until  a  somewhat  side  lii^ht 
only  falls  upon  it.  If  the  operator  now 
steps  back  and  views  the  effect  of  such 
a  disposition  of  lighting,  he  will  at 
once  see  that  it  is  quite  unsuitable,  for 
the  ?idc  next  the  window  is  much  too 
brightly  lighted,  while  the  off-side  of 
the  face  is  enveloped  in  deep  shadow, 
in  which  the  finer  details  of  the  face 
arc  entirely  buried.  At  this  stage  let 
the  operator  bring  to  his  aid  the  service 
of  some  kind  friend,  and,  without 
altering  the  position  of  the  sitter  or 
moving  from  the  same  spot  from 
where  he  viewed  the  effect,  let  his 
friend  or  assistant  hold  up  slightly 
abcive  the  head  of  the  >itter,  at  a  point 
between  the  same  and  ihc  window,  the 
muslin  screen  described  previously,  and 
the  ver>-  moment  it  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion he  will  be  surprised  at  the  change 
that  comes  over  the  sitter's  face,  for 
not  only  will  the  side  next  the  window, 
that  was  previously  far  too  bright, 
appear  to  be  beautifull\  softened  down, 
but  the  shadow  side  will  appear  to 
immediately  lighten  up.  and  the  dense 
shadows  previously  apparent  will  dis- 
appear, and  detail  spring  into  view 
that  was  entirely  unseen  before  the 
screen  was  placed  in  position.  And 
if  at  this  stage  the  services  of  some 
simple  reflector  be  brought  into  requis- 
ition, so  that  a  somewhat  front  side 
light  be  thrown  upon  the  front  as  well 
as  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  a 
marked  improvement  will  have  been 
effected,  and,  under  such  conditions, 
heads  and  busts  may  be  well  photo- 
graphed m  any  wdl-lighted  sitting- 
room;  but  it  must  not  be  imagined 


that  full  effect  is  capable  of  being 

given  to  every  class  of  face  in  such 
situations,  for  this  is  really  impossible 
with  some  kind  of  fares,  where  more 
or  less  top-light  is  required  to  yield 
lifelike  results,  and  which  can  only  be 
attained  in  properly  fitted  up  studi(». 

In  another  braneh  of  photography, 
viz..  copyinj:.  lij^htin^  also  plays  a 
most  important  part.  lake,  for 
instance,  the  photographing  of  oil 
paintings.  Here,  again,  we  see  the 
need  of  having  command  over  the 
li<iht  that  is  permitted  to  reach  the 
object,  for  hardly  any  two  pictures 
will  be  found  that  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  as,  apart  from  the 
ever-varying  range  of  colors  met  with, 
there  are  also  great  differences  in  the 
skies,  some  paintings  have  wide 
expanses  of  such  and  others  none  at 
all,  and  these  large  portions  of  what 
may  be  termed  high  lights  in  a  painting 
require  to  he  s[)eeially  treated  in  the 
way  of  lighting,  otherwise  these  parts 
are  hopelessly  over-exposed  before  the 
details  in  the  darker  portions  are 
sufficiently  brought  out,  and  it  is  only 
by  unwearied  practice  that  anyone 
becomes  expert  in  the  cojivini;  of  oil 
paintings,  lhat  very  much  of  the 
success  in  this  work  Ues  in  being  able 
to  have  complete  control  over  the  light 
at  command  the  writer  well  knows,  for 
his  experience,  gained  by  photograph- 
ing hundreds  of  oil  paintings  during 
recent  years,  has  clearly  shown  that 
there  is  a  best  form  of  lighting  for  this 
particular  class  of  work,  and  this  will 
probably  be  found  by  those  anxious 
to  undertake  the  work  in  the  direction 
of  u  lop  light  alone;  but  it  must  also  be 
a  very  high  light,  and  the  studio  must 
also  have  plenty  of  length,  so  situated 
that  sunUght  never  reaches  it.  With 
such  a  high  top  hVht  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty experienced  with  rellections  from 
the  surface  of  the  paintings,  provided 
they  are  placed  upon  the  easel  in  a 
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vertical  position  and  suitable  material 
is  spread  over  the  floor.  This  is  the 

natural  outcome  of  a  simple  law  in 
opLicb,  and  without  a  suitable  light 
there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble  in 
equally  lighting  the  surface  of  any 
picture,  and,  in  the  case  of  oil  paintings, 
any  broad  expanse  of  reflection  is  quite 
fatal. 

The  obtaining  in  monochrome  of 
correct  color  value  when  photograph- 
ing colored  objects  is  quite  a  different 

matter  now  to  what  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  reproduction 
in  monochrome  of  colored  objects 
was  considered  wellnigh  an  impossi- 
bility, and  what  was  attempted  in  this 
direction  before  the  introduction  of 
chromatic  plates  was  coniined  chiefly 
to  the  manipulation  of  the  negative 
and  the  special  treatment  of  same  in 
printing. 

These  negatives  were  generally  pro- 
duced in  a  thin,  fully  exposed  form, 
and  were  largely  worked  up  by  hand, 
such  as  the  strengthening  of  high 
lights  and  half-tones,  and  also  giving 
depth  to  the  shadows,  thereby  lowering; 
the  tone  of  the  colors  which  came  out 
too  prominently  and  raising  others  to 
their  proper  proportions.  Although 
in  the  copying  of  oil  paintings  more  or 
of  this  kind  of  modelHnp;  is  still 
practised,  the  wonderful  improvenient.s 
effected  in  the  orlhochromatizing  of 
plates  has  tended  to  reduce  the  labor 
previously  necessary  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  now,  with  a  well-appointed 
system  of  top-lighting  and  facilities 
for  shielding  certain  portions  of  the 
objects,  results  are  obtained  far  in 
advance  of  those  produced  years  ago. 

Tn  connection  with  the  photoG:ra])h- 
ing  ot  numerous  light-colored  objects, 
such,  lor  instance,  as  statuary,  the 
direction  of  the  main  light,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  light  employed, 
plays  a  most  important  part  if  pleasing 
results  in  hght  and  shade  are  to  be 


secured.    It  is  quite  surprismg  the 

difference  in  appearance  such  objects 
will  present  under  varying  dispositions 

of  light. 

With  heavy  objects,  such  as  statu- 
ary, much  difficulty  is  sometimes 

exp>erienccd  when  they  have  to  be 
photographed  in  unsuitable  positions. 
.As  a  rule,  however,  a  well-diffused 
top  light,  backed  up  with,  when  neces- 
sary, an  increase  of  reflected  light  at 
sudl  points  as  bring  into  strong  relief 
such  parts  as  require  to  be  portrayed 
as  high  lights,  will  be  found  to  yield 
excellent  results. 

Heavy  statuary,  as  a  rule,  especially 
in  all  well-appointed  public  galleries, 
is  never  placed  in  situation  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  thought  being 
bestowed  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  lighted;  but  it  will  be  found 
very  often  the  ever-varying  direction 
of  the  sunlight  and  daylight  always 
yields  a  particular  hour  of  the  day 
when  it  i»  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  this  should  be  closely  studied  when 
photographing  the  same. 

In  commercial  work  there  are  innum- 
erable instances  where  special  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  certain  objects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  such 
articles  as  delicately  formed  fabric^ 
in  which  fine  traceries  are  present,  and 
in  which  also  the  design  is  represented 
by  the  form  of  the  fabric,  an  instance 
of  which  we  see  ui  lace  articles  and 
fine  embroideries.  Wlien  desJing  with 
many  of  these  special  p^o^^s^on  must 
be  made  when  stretching  them,  so 
that  the  design  of  the  lace  is  not 
interfered  with  by  excessive  stretching, 
and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  using 
a  special  stretching  frame,  which  only 
applies  eiiual  tension  in  all  directions. 
Lace  curtains,  lor  instance,  have  fre- 
quently to  be  photographed  for  process 
work. 

(To  be  conlinucd.) 
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£LUS  GOLDENSKY,  MAKER  OF  GUM  PRINTS 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


Whenever  the  names  of  the  fore- 
most photographers,  the  so-called  "  top- 
notchcrs."  arc  mcntionctl.  Goldensky 
is  sure  to  he  among  thi  ni.  Neverthe- 
less, he  occupies  a  most  peculiar, 
vacillating  position.  He  stands  alien, 
homeless,  between  advanced  pictorial- 
ism  and  the  regular  profession.  He 
realizes  thi^  himself,  and  he  has  told 
me  more  than  once,  "I  am  neither  one 
thing  nor  another." 

His  ambition  lies  in  the  direction  of 
pure  pictoriaiisin;  hut  as  yet,  despite 
grand  prizes  and  gold  medals  galore, 
he  has  never  received  the  highest 
recognition.  This  is  largely  due  to  his 
own  reticence.  His  artistic  develop- 
ment is  a  recent  one.  He  is  still  in  a 
j>eriod  of  transition  and  doe?  not  feel 
quite  isurc  of  himself,  and  >ct  nobo(i\ 
tan  deny  that  art  dominates  in  the 
method  that  Goldensky  follows. 

The  profession  watches  him  with 
curious  interest.  They  cannot  help 
acknowledging  his  superiority.  Many 
take  exception,  however,  that  the 
average  bulk  of  his  work  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  prints 
he  sends  to  exhibitions  and  displays  in 
his  den  and  reception-room.  And  the 
gum  process,  in  their  eyes,  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  spedalized  vehicle 
of  expression  (not  unlike  Phillips*  oil 
process),  a  clever  device  to  unload  an 
artistic  proposition  upon  the  better 
educated  part  ol  the  public.  Ul  course, 
he  has  his  circle  of  intimate  admirers. 
His  "Five  o'clock  Club"  in  social 
efficiencies  competes  favorably  with 
Strauss*  "Tower  Room."  the '"T.ittlc 
Corner"  o(  Commodore  StelTans,  and 
the  Holland  House  luncheons  ol  Alfred 
Stieglitz.  But  dan-admiration  is  al- 
ways a  trifle  exaggerated,  it  is  too 
flattering.  The  opinion  of  the  outsider 
is  more  valuable. 

Goldensky  professes  to  be  a  sincere 


admirer  of  the  fanatic  patriarch  of 
pictorialism.   I  wonder  if  he  himself 

has  any  achnirer  (present  company 
excluded)  who  is  as  io\  aI  as  he  is  in  his 
worship  of  the  generalissimo  of  the 
Secession?  I,  for  my  part,  wish  Gold- 
ensky would  discard  all  the  cheaper 
*'shiftmake"  work,  devote  himself 
entirely  to  gum  prints  and  artistic 
interpretations,  and  double  his  price. 
Apparently  he  has  not  the  courage  to 
follow  the  example  of  Clarence  H. 
White  or  Gertrude  Kasebier.  Hc  says 
it  cannot  be  done  in  Philadelphia.  And 
so  he  pursues  his  thorny  path  (artistic- 
ally, at  least).  It  is  the  cheaper  work 
that  butters  his  bread,  while  just  the 
opposite  should  be  the  case.  Exercises 
with  draped  and  undraped  models  do 
not  c  onstitute  portraiture,  which,  after 
all,  is  his  chosen  vocation.  These  are 
the  causes  of  his  isolation,  of  his  pecul- 
iar half-practical,  half-visionary  stand- 
point. 

The  life  of  most  artists  is  full  of 
contradictions,  and  it  is  up  to  each  one 
to  struggle  to  that  plane  and  position 
which  by  an  innate  desire  he  wishes 
to  occupy.  It  is  diflicult  to  argue  with 
Goldensky.  He  has  settled  opinions 
and  firm  convictions.  And  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  anything  different. 
He  knows  better  than  anybody  else 
what  he  wants  to  be,  but  how  to  bring 
the  realization  of  this  ambition  into 
proper  practical  relation  with  the 
present  status  of  his  business  is  a 
problem  that  nobody  can  solve  for 
him. 

Goldensky  is  an  ardent  adherent  of 
the  gum  {)rint.  It  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  him.  It  allows  a  wider  range  of 
individualized  expression  than  any 
other  process.  Goldensky 's  "pictori- 
alism" implies  an  unwillingness  to  be 
impressed  by  acluahty  and  character 
alone.  He  aims  rirst  at  ellect,  at  elTects 
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light  and  delicate  or  beautiful,  power- 
ful and  extreme.  It  is  with  him  less 
exact  portrayal  and  careful  presenta- 
tion of  fact  than  a  partuU  interpre- 
tation, guided  b\  a  particular  attitude 
of  judgment.  And  in  the  gum  process 
this  analysis  results  in  the  conveyance 
of  a  justcr  truth. 

The  people  of  his  prints  (of  course, 
I  talk  only  of  his  best  work)  do  not 
come  close  to  you.  They  appear 
remote,  they  do  not  look  straight  into 
your  eyes  as  the  portraits  of  old,  and 
it  would  be  a  vain  effort  to  imagine 
that  their  voices  sound  in  your  ears. 

Still  he  gives  you  much  atmosphere, 
shifting  environment,  a  ceaseless  swirl 
of  people  coming  and  going.  The  great, 
mixed  social  worid  is  ever  present  in 
Goldensky's  print.  Formality,  with 
all  its  seriousness.  sul)tk'ly.  and  vari- 
ation is  conveyed  by  him  with  an 
intuition  that  no  other  portrait  pho- 
tographer of  this  country  has  rivalled. 

Goldcnsk\-  knows  that  to  the  artist 
life  is  chictly  a  matter  of  pcrsprrti\'o; 
like  a  landscape-  paintt-r  intirprciin^ 
nature,  he  seeks  to  place  hi^l^cl^  at  the 
just  distance  whence  the  character  of 
his  subject  becomes  a  harmony  with 
earth  and  sky.  ('joldi  iisky.  moreover, 
again  like  the  painter,  seeks  to  t\prc>s 
his  portraits,  his  drawings  from  nature, 
only  by  means  of  those  lines  and  tones, 
those  harmonies  and  contrasts,  to 
which  the  taste  of  every  generation 
must  respond,  simply  because  these 
tones  and  harmonies  evoke  that  sensa- 
tion within  us  which  we  call  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty.  And.  accordingly,  this 
Philadcl[)hia  photographer,  in  studying 
the  compo.sition  of  his  subject,  loses 
in  its  broad  masses  and  tones  all 
that  detail  of  life  which  does  not  carry 
out  the  particular  scheme.  It  is  an 
exquisite  discrimination  between  the 
details  which  reveal  a  person's  relation 
to  pictorial  possibilities,  and  the  details 
wUdi  merely  exhibit  personality. 

Goldensky  sacrifices  an  immense 


quantity  of  fact,  action,  and  variety 
in  life's  scheme  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
special  poetical  interpretation,  which 
he  deems  of  far  greater  importance. 
To  attain  to  it  in  looking  at  a  model. 
Goldensky  instinctively  seeks  for  the 
insignificant  detail  which  suggests 
chances  for  pictorial  elaboration  and 
embellishment.  He,  as  well  as  the 
average  portraitist,  will  draw  a  |X)r- 
trait  of  an  ordinary  man  as  he  Hves  and 
walks  about  the  earth.  But  what  an 
extraordinary  diflferencc  between  the 
two  portraits!  We  find  that  while  the 
recorder  of  facts  has  dwelt  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarities  of  outward  appear- 
ance that  mark  the  man  out  from  his 
fellows,  Goldensky  has  shown  us  a 
pictorial  interpretation,  a  harmony 
that  lay  latent  in  this  particular  indi- 
vidual, without  neulectiiiL,'  the  portrayal 
of  the  essential  elements  of  character. 

Goldensky's  people  are  particularly 
rich  in  self-expression.  Take  his 
women.  For  instance,  his  lady  with 
the  greyhound,  or  the  young  girl 
moving  toward  the  door.  I  his  power 
of  fixing  in  a  portrait  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  art  type  is  the  secret  only 
of  the  best  portraitists,  and  Goldensky 
is  one  of  the  few  who  has  l>e>to\ve(l  on 
us  a  gallery  ot  portraits  of  modern  men 
and  women,  of  types  familiar  to  every- 
day life,  that  are  true  at  the  same  time 
to  the  higher  demands  of  art  expres- 
sion. 

Our  mind  generally  finds  itself  very 
much  at  sea  when  it  is  a  question  of 
recognizing  in  what  respect  a  man's  art 
is  mediocre,  excellent,  fine,  or  great. 
I  aflmirc  Goldensk)'  for  his  ability  and 
the  honesty  ol  his  struggle.  Not  many 
artists  keep  so  persistently  in  view*  a 
particular  aim  or  work  out  so  logically 
a  iktinite  theory  of  artistic  practice, 
and  fewer  still  succeed  in  preventing 
such  decided  individuality  from  degen- 
erating into  trick  and  mannerism.  He 
applies  to  the  problem  of  the  moment 
the  means  best  adapted  to  the  end 
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he  wishes  to  secure,  careful  that  the 
particular  subject  he  employs  shall 
not  be  abuseil  in  the  process. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  any  man 
in  any  profession  is  that  he  gives  us 
the  impression  of  being  on  a  higher 
eminence  which  atTords  a  wider  out- 
look than  enjoyed  by  most  of  his 
fellow-workers.  Goldensky  has  a 
keener  insight,  a  deeper  sympathy, 
and  a  more  fundamentally  poetic  con- 
ception of  his  profession  than  most. 


In  a  few  words,  his  view  of  photography 
is  wide,  intimate,  poetic. 

His  unfailing  energy,  abundance  of 
inventive  ingenuity,  and  unvarying 
technical  perfection,  and  the  condens- 
ation of  all  these  qualities  into  the  one 
great  quality  of  sincerity — these  are 
factors  that  can  never  lose  their  value 
as  long  as  there  is  a  steady  progress  of 
photography  as  an  art  expression. 

May  he  prosper!  And  finally  arrive 
at  the  goal  which  he  has  set  for  himself. 


THE  WOMEN'S  FEDERATION 

The  Women's  Federation  will  again  year's  work.  This  organization  of 
be  a  strong  feature  of  the  National  women  workers  will  soon  be  a  power 
Convention,  gaining  strength  with  each    to    command    much   attention  and 


Kathcrinc  Jamieson,  President  Lora  B.  McDanicls,  First  Vice-President 

Maybclle  Goocllandcr.  Secretary-Treasurer 
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respect.  Photo^aphy  as  a  profession  Federation  has  arranged  for  two  lec- 
offers  an  attractive  opening  to  women  turts  to  be  given  by  two  of  its  mem- 
and  increasing  numbers  are  finding  it    l)ers,  Pearl  Grace  Loehr,  of  Brooklyn, 


Study  by  Pearl  Grace  Lochr.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

both  fascinating  and  profitable.  Many  on  "Home  Portraiture."  and  Clarissa 

of  them  have  achieved  considerable  Hovey  on  "Color  Photography."   W  e 

fame.  are  glad  to  reproduce  portraits  of  the 

At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  the  officers  of  the  Federation. 
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There  is  always  present  among 
photographers  a  desire  to  know  what 
other  members  of  the  profession  are 
iisin?,  and  they  are  actuated  in  this 
by  two  motives-one  is  the  tendency 
of  imitation  of  others,  and  the  other 
is  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  just  what 
is  most  generally  consuKud  to  ])e  the 
best  that  the  market  alTords.  Either 
motive  is  «?ood,  nnrl.  if  the  inquiries 
are  sincere,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  an  ambition  to  improve  the  quality 
of  work  or  to  make  more  money.  It 
is  this  nervous  activity  that  keeps  up 
the  fire  of  action  and  aggressiveness 
that  has  made  the  American  a  symbol 
of  business  supremacy  the  world  over. 
The  habit  of  wanting  to  know"  is 
good  if  it  serves  to  whet  the  am- 
bition. 

In  the  inatt(.T  of  plates  the  popular- 
ity of  any  certain  brand  is  generally  an 
indication  of  its  finer  qualities.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are.  that  all  plates 
now  on  the  market  will  yield  good 
results,  and  it  is  in  the  minor  details 
that  the  popularity  of  any  one  brand 
is  establi^ed.  The  first  factor  is  the 
uniformity  and  dependability.  When 
a  brand  works  the  same  at  all  times, 
in  all  climates,  and  with  all  kinds  of 
waters  it  has  a  big  advantage  over  a 
plate  that  varies  with  the  season,  or 
the  temperature,  or  the  character  of  the 
water.  Nothing  is  so  vexatious  as  to 
be  working  alont:  rertain  lines  and  then 
to  have  a  lot  of  plates  go  wrong  and  to 
discover  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  vital  change  in  the  method  of 
handling  in  order  to  get  back  to  the 
standard  that  has  been  set.  It  may 
be  po-ssible  that  this  is  due  to  the 
manner  of  making  the  emulsion,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  nature  of  the  plate 
makes  it  susceptible  to  such  changes. 
Then,  too,  it  may  be  the  user,  for  we 
270 


have  found  that  human  nature  is 
very  different,  not  only  in  different 

people  but  in  the  same  perstm  at 
<litTerent  times  Xo  man  handles  a 
tool  with  the  same  degree  <>f  skill  at 
all  times.  He  has  his  oil  dajs." 
when  things  will  not  go  right,  and.  while 
he  is  not  conscious  of  treating  hi> 
materials  dilTerentlx .  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  is  doing  this  very  thinu 

Furthermore,  no  two  men  treat  a 
plate  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The> 
may  work  side  by  side  and  not  get 
exactly  the  same  results.  Therefore 
a  plate  that  will  work  perfectly  satis- 
factorily in  the  hands  of  one  man 
might  not  work  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  another.  The  consequences  is  that 
one  man  s  opinion  is  nearly  as  good  as 
another's,  provided  neither  one  i<  ;tn 
ignoramus.  It  is  practically  ini}K»>siljk' 
to  state  positively  which  is  the  best 
plate  made.  The  nearest  that  can  be 
approached  to  a  correct  answer  is  to 
state  that  there  are  three  or  four  plate- 
that  rank  as  the  most  uniform  in 
quality  and  general  workability,  and 
the  individual  can  safely  select  any 
one  of  them  and  stick  to  the  one  that 
is  best  suited  to  his  particular  style 
of  handling. 

In  the  matter  of  paper  it  is  pretl> 
much  the  same,  though  there  is  prob- 
ably a  little  more  variation  in  the 
(lifferent  brands  than  there  is  in  the 
lines  of  ]>late.  The  kind  of  negative 
a  man  turns  out  most  regularly  goes 
a  long  way  toward  determining  the 
kind  of  paper  that  should  be  adopted, 
for  the  negative  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  character  of  the  final  print. 
A  light,  clean,  crisp  negative  will  work, 
well  with  one  brand  of  paper  and  poor 
with  another.  A  heavy,  strong  nega- 
tive will  require  different  qualities. 
Furthermore,  the  predominate  style  of 
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a  wnrknian  may  require  certain  quali- 
liis  that  another  st\le  will  not.  For 
insuincf,  li^hi,  bkelcliy  vignetted  work 
and  heavy  dark  background,  low  toned 
pictures  will  not  show  at  their  best 
on  ihc  same  irrade  of  paper.  'I'herefdre 
there  is  good  reason  for  a  (lilTiTL  iuc  ol 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  ot  the 
numerous  brands  of  paper  now  on  the 
market,  and  unless  prejudice  enters 
into  the  question  it  should  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  rharader  of 
work  that  forms  the  bulk  ot  the  business 
of  each  gallery. 

Cards  and  mountings  offer  a  greater 
field  for  a  choice  of  material  than 
almost  any  other  article  w^vd  in  pho- 
tography, and  it  is  a  department  in 
which  greater  care  should  be  exercised. 
The  demands  of  the  trade,  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  owner  and  the  style  of 
work  produced  are  all  factors  that 
^hoiiKl  have  more  weight  than  the 
arguments  of  the  maker  or  salesnum 
who  is  not  conscienUously  considering 
the  Welfare  of  the  purchaser.  It  is 
like  style  in  clothes.  A  ^olser  matron 
has  no  hu'^iness  in  the  gay  colors 
and  beriblxnied  lolderols  that  become 
youth.  The  clothes  should  be  worn 
with  some  regard  to  the  diaracter  of 
the  wearer.  Mountings  sliould  be 
purchased  with  some  rr^'ard  to  the 
user.  The  steady  but  not  overly  bril- 
liant workman  should  use  those  designs 
that  are  excellent  in  quality  but  not 
extreme  in  style,  while  the  more 
talented  and,  perhaps,  more  hrilliant 
workman  may  indulge  in  the  mure 
radical  styles  and  his  work  will  carry 
them  gracefully  and  effectively. 

A  photographer  who  cannot  make  a 
style  that  is  dashing  and  distinctive 
should  not  attempt  to  use  mounts 
that  are  made  lor  ami  adapted  to 
work  of  that  character.  He  should 
stick  to  the  more  conservative  styles 
and  .-hapc>.  A  plain  ca!)inet  picture 
is  inappropriate  when  mounted  in  a 


long  panel  folder  that  is  e.xtremely 
extreme,  it  spoils  both  picture  and 
mounting;  but  a  sketchy  panel  pic- 
ture properly  worked  up  and  made  for 
the  style  will  set  ofT  the  mounting,  and 
the  result  will  please  that  element  of 
patronage  that  is  api)ealed  to  by  the 
smart  and  unusual  article.  A  pho- 
tographer whose  abilities  and  imagina* 
tions  lead  him  into  a  desire  to  make 
extreme  styles,  should  give  a  little 
rein  to  his  ambition  and,  even  if  the 
customers  do  not  ask  for  the  work, 
make  a  few  extras  and  put  out  for 
exhibition  some  of  the  more  novel 
styles.  In  time  people  will  begin  to 
appreciate  them  and  the  demand  will 
gradually  grow,  and  a  photogra})her 
who  can  and  does  make  unusual  things 
always  attracts  more  attention  and 
gets  more  advertising  than  one  who 
sticks  doggedly  to  the  old  conventional 
forms. 

In  studio  appointments  there  is  a 
wide  latitude  for  choice.  Many  pho- 
tographers in  small  places,  that  cater 
to  a  trade  that  is  liable  any  day  to  come 
in  with  muddy  feel  and  the  soil  of  their 
work,  are  of  the  impression  that  a 
carpet  or  clean  floor  covering  is  not 
only  useless  but  a  totally  unnecessary 
expense.  Therefore  the  floor  is  ne- 
glected and  becomes  splintered  and 
full  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  this  spreads 
to  the  walls  and  other  fixtures,  and 
it  soon  becomes  impossible  to  keep 
the  place  in  a  presentable  condition. 
Ciradually  everythini'  is  neglected, 
until  the  old  shack  is  a  sight.  In 
traveling  about  we  have  found  a 
number  of  studios  in  communities 
where  the  fanmr  and  working  man  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  l)usiness,  and  we 
can  state  from  actual  obserxance  and 
knowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  keep 
a  neat  floor  in  a  country  gallery.  A 
hardwood  floor  is  easily  kept  in  shape 
if  f)ccasionally  waxed,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  for  the 
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dust  and  dirt  do  not  stick  to  it,  but 
come  off  easily.  Then,  too,  aside 
from  the  path  made  from  the  entrance 
to  the  desk,  which  gets  the  bulk  of 
the  wear  and  dirt,  it  is  possil^lt-  to  lay 
rugs  and  matting',  and  no  matter  how 
rough  a  customer  may  be,  he  will 
respect  a  clean  floor  and  will  not  track 
in  mud  and  dirt  if  he  sees  that  an 
effort  is  l)cinr:  made  to  preserve  a 
clean  and  attractive  studio.  If  the 
place  looks  dirty  when  he  enters,  he 
will  have  no  compunction  about  trade- 
ing  in  more  dirt  or  throwing  things  on 
the  floor. 

Lace  curtains  and  j]^ew-gaws  are  not 
necessary.  We  have  seen  a  number  of 
most  attractive  places  where  there 
is  hardly  a  hanging  and,  occasionally, 
no  rug  or  carpet;  but  the  cases, 
tables  and  chairs,  and  other  fixtures 
are  all  in  harmony  and  kept  clean. 
Personal  taste  has  a  wide  fi^d  in  the 
selection  of  studio  appointments,  but 
if  there  is  no  particular  trend  to  the 
taste  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  attractive, 
no  matter  how  much  is  put  into  the 
room.  This  is  also  true  of  the  posing 
room  or  studio,  better  known  as  the 
operating  room.  Poor  equipment  will 
do  pood  work  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
workman.  Frequently  it  is  a  wise 
policy  to  get  new  equipment  and 
accessories,  not  in  order  to  improve 
the  work,  but  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  customers.  In  selecting  new 
grounds,  chairs,  or  other  adornments 
of  the  posing  room,  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  effect  on  the  customer 
as  well  as  on  the  convenience  and  help 
in  doing  work  that  exhibits  more  class 
and  charm.  Many  think  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  buy  new  appoint- 
ments  if  they  will  not  aid  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  work.  This  is  not 
always  true.  It  is  wise  to  occasionally 
get  something  new  for  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  the  customers.  It  pays  to 
cater  to  their  sense  of  appreciation. 


for  they  are  the  ones  to  be  pleased,  not 
the  proprietor. 

It  is  hard  to  convince  photographers 
to  put  in  new  and  attractive  things 
when  thev  arc  not  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will  pay.  It  will  not  pay  to 
simply  renew  some  of  the  old  grounds 
or  accessories  or  equipment  with  things 
just  like  the  old  ones.  To  choose 
something  entirely  new  and  different, 
something  that  will  make  a  noticeable 
addition  to  the  place,  will  pay,  but 
the  matter  of  choice  must  be  well 
considered. — Trade  News. 

C'lciinitii^  Dishes.  The  photographer 
has  to  be  one  of  quite  abnormal  care- 
fulness and  neatness  if  the  comers  of 
his  dishes  are  to  be  as  clean  as  the 
rest  of  them.  This  is  seen  clearly 
enough  in  the  case  of  the  white  granit- 
ine  dishes,  and  no  doubt  holds  true 
enough  of  the  vulcanite  and  compu 
dishes,  the  color  of  which  prevents  any 
dirt  that  is  present  from  being  con- 
spicuous. The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  when  the  dish  is  scrubbed  out  in 
the  ordinary  cleansing,  the  brush  or 
whatever  is  used  does  not  go  right  into 
the  corners,  or  if  it  does,  it  does  not 
scrub  them  with  so  stiff  a  fiber  as  it 
does  the  more  exposed  parts.  The 
only  brush  I  have  found  of  much  use 
is  the  short,  round,  stiff  one  known  as 
a  stencil  brush.  This  is  very  cheap. 
One  figures  beside  my  sink,  and  when- 
ever a  dish  is  washed,  this  brush  is 
pushed  well  into  each  comer  in  turn, 
and  twizzeled  round.  No  dirt  that 
has  not  been  allowed  to  dry  on.  nor 
much  that  has,  can  resist  it. — T. 
Richmond. 

The  right  way  to  fit  a  lens  into  its 

flange,  is  to  first  turn  the  lens  the  wrong 
way  of  the  thread  until  the  two  click 
at  the  point  where  the  threads  meet, 
then  reverse  the  movement  and  the 
lens  will  enter  its  flange  evenly. 
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(Concladed  {mm  p.  936.) 

The  emulsion  is  made,  as  has  already 
been  explained,  by  adding  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  silver  nitrate  to 
a  fafondde  solution  containing  gelatine. 
Negative  emulsions  also  usually  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  iodide,  a  per- 
centage of  potassium  iodide  being 
introduced  into  the  gelatine  solution, 
while  diaposltive  and  "gas  light" 
pap)er  emulsions  consist  chiefly  of 
silver  chloride,  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  silver  salt  being  in  the  form  of 
bromide.  After  the  emulsion  has  been 
mixed  it  must  be  treated  in  order  to 
increase  its  sensitiveness  or  "ripen" 
it.  This  can  be  done  either  by  main- 
taining the  emulsion  at  a  high  tem- 
perature for  a  considerable  time,  or 
by  digesting  at  a  lower  temperature 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  Both 
methods  have  advantages,  the  choice 
between  them  depending  on  the  u«^c 
for  which  the  plates  are  intended 
and  on  the  experience  ot  the  emuy<m 
maker. 

After  ripening,  the  emulsion  is  cooled 
by  means  of  ice  and  set  to  a  firm,  hard 
jelly,  and  then  cut  into  thin  shreds  for 
wadiing,  the  washing  being  necessary 
to  remove  the  potassium  nitrate  pro< 
duced  in  the  reaction.  The  emulsion 
is  cut  up  by  forcing  it  by  pressure 
through  a  metal  plate  containing  a 
number  of  small  holes,  so  that  it 
emerges  in  thin  shreds.  The  press 
in  a  factors'  is  usually  a  hydraulic 
one.  After  the  shreds  have  been 
washed,  the  emulsion  is  melted  and 
is  then  ready  for  coating. 

For  about  ten  years  after  the  manu- 
facture of  gelatine  dry  plates  was 
commenced  the  glass  was  coated  by 
hand,  each  sheet  of  glass  being  covered 
with  an  even  layer  en  emulsion,  usually 


poured  from  a  teapot,  and  then  laid 
on  a  level  plate  to  set;  but  in  aU 

modem  factories  the  coating  is  done 
by  means  of  a  special  machine.  There 
are  several  forms  of  coating  machines, 
but  one  of  the  simplest  is  that  invented 
by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Zurich,  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  Germany 
and  in  several  works  in  England, 
in  this  machine  the  plates  are  carried 
chiefly  by  means  of  felt  bands.  The 
glass  is  &[st  laid  on  a  dry  band,  which 
carries  it  under  the  weir.  Above  the 
weir  is  a  barrel  containing  the  emul- 
sion, which  flows  down  a  tube  on  to 
the  weir,  where  it  spreads  out  into 
a  thin  sheet,  which  then  flows  down 
on  to  the  plates,  which  are  carried 
through  under  the  weir  by  means  of 
felt-covered  rollers.  The  plates  are 
then  carried  forward  separated  fn»n 
each  other  by  a  roller  moving  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate,  and  carried  on  to 
a  long  band  of  felt,  the  under  side  of 
which  travels  in  a  tank  full  of  iced 
water.  In  travelling  down  this  long 
cold  band  the  emulsion  sets  on  the 
glass,  and  at  the  other  end  the  coated 
plates  are  transferred  to  a  dry  band, 
which  removes  the  superfluous  moist- 
ure from  the  backs,  and  are  then 
placed  in  ra^s  and  taken  to  the  dry- 
ing rooms,  where  they  are  slowly  and 
evenly  dried,  the  process  lasting  about 
twelve  hours.  When  dried,  the  plates 
are  stacked  in  boxes  and  taken  to  the 
cutting  and  packing  rooms. 

The  cutting  can  be  done  by  hand 
with  a  diamond,  using  pieces  of  wood 
of  accurate  widths  as  gauges,  but  it 
is  more  usually  done  on  a  more  or 
less  complicated  machine.  One  of  the 
best-known  cutting  machines  is  the 
Munro  Cutter.  Tn  the  table  of  this 
machine  are  four  jaws,  which  open 
automatically,  and  close  on  the  plate 
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when  it  is  laid  on  the  table,  centring 
it  and  at  the  same  time  holding  it 
fast  while  two  diamonds  nmning  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  slide  over 
the  back.  The  plate  is  then  lifted 
off  the  table,  and  breaks  accurately 
into  quarters.  It  is  most  interesting 
to  watch  one  of  these  machines  at 
work  cutting  up  plates  at  an  enormous 
rate  and  yet  with  certainty  and 
accuracy. 

The  cut  plates  are  now  examined 
for  defects  by  red  light,  and  then 
packed  in  fours  in  paper,  and  the 
three  fours  packed  again  in  paper 
and  placed  in  the  box  in  which  they 
are  to  be  sold. 

Testing  MetJunh 

Since  the  products  of  the  photo- 
graphic industry  are  essentially  ma- 
terials which  are  sensitive  to  light, 
it  is  dear  that  chemical  analysis  will 
not  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  te^^t 
ing  the  ]:)roducts,  and  in  practice  they 
have  always  been  tested  in  relation 
to  the  actual  purpose  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  industry  it  was  customary  to 
have  attached  to  each  factory  a 
studio,  in  wiuch  an  operator  tested 
the  plates  by  taking  a  portrait,  usually 
of  himself,  and  either  allowing  for 
variations  in  the  daylight  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  or  exposing  together 
with  a  standard  plate,  judged  as  to 
whether  each  successive  batch  of 
plates  was  sufficiently  good  to  be 
issued.  While  this  method  of  testing 
has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned 
for  sensitive  plates  and  hlms,  papers 
are  still  tested  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  I  am  informed  by  the  manager 
of  a  most  im])ortant  photographic 
paper  factory,  who  is  a  man  of  the 
liighest  scienlilic  attainments,  that 
he  does  not  consider  that  any  photo- 
metric test  has  yet  been  devised  by 


which  so  small  a  ditlerence  in  the 
quality  of  the  paper  can  be  detected, 
as  by  a  skilled  printer  used  to  the 
paper,  and  printing  by  a  negative 
to  which  he  is  accustomed.  If  this 
be  so,  it  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
much  work  is  still  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  the  photometric  methods 
which  can  be  appUed  to  paper,  and, 
indeed,  so  far  as  T  know,  very  Uttle 
work  has  been  done  on  the  subjert. 

The  earlier  and  cruder  metiiods  of 
testing  plates  have,  however,  been 
almost  completely  abandoned.  The 
first  change  came  when  Wamerke 
introduced  his  sensitometer  as  earlv 
as  i&Si,  and  for  many  years  all  lac- 
tones used  some  form  or  other  of 
sensitometer  of  the  Warnerke  t>'pe 
for  their  routine  testing.  The  War- 
nerke instrument  consists  of  a  graded 
series  of  densities,  with  a  nuniber 
printed  on  the  middle  of  eadi,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  is 
estimated  as  being  the  last  number 
which  can  be  rearl  after  development 
and  fixation.  This  method  has  the 
very  great  advantage  of  speed  in 
working,  and  if  used  with  really 
constant  light,  it  should  be  still  of 
great  use  to  the  practical  emulsion 
maker  for  such  a  purpose  as  roughly 
testing  his  emulsion  to  see  whether  it 
is  good  enough  to  coat,  or  for  check- 
ing batches  against  one  another  to 
commence  packing  before  a  complete 
laboratory  trial  can  be  made. 

In  1890,  Hurler  and  Driffield  intro* 
duced  their  famous  system  of  sensi- 
tometry.  in  which  a  plate  is  exposed  for 
a  number  of  varying  times  to  a  stand- 
ard light  source,  and  after  development 
the  mass  of  silver  corresponding  to 
each  exposure  is  determined  photo- 
metrically, and  the  relation  between 
the  amounts  so  obtained,  which  they 
called  the  density,  and  the  logarithm, 
of  the  exposure  is  plotted  on  a  curve. 
They  showed  this  curve  to  be  analyz- 
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able  into  three  sections:  (i)  Where 
the  rate  of  increase  of  density  steadily 
increases^  termed  the  under-nposed 
poi1»>ii  of  the  curve;  (2)  where  the 
increase  of  density  is  proportional  to 
the  logarithmic  exposure,  the  period 
of  correct  exposure;  (3)  where  the 
density  increases  less  rapidly  than  the 
logarithmic  exposure,  tiie  period  of 
over-exposure.  They  showed  that  for 
a  considerable  variation  of  develop- 
ment, the  point  at  which  the  straight 
line  portion  of  this  curve  meets  the 
eiposure  axis  is  independent  of  the 
time  of  development,  or  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  developer,  provided  that 
the  developer  does  not  contain  free 
potassium  bromide;  and  this  point 
they  took  as  representing  a  fixed 
point,  the  position  of  which  was 
proportional  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  plate.  The  sloi>e  of  the  curve  is 
dependent  upon  the  time  of  develop- 
ment, becoming  steeper  as  develop- 
ment is  increased,  and  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  relation  between  the 
slope  of  this  line  and  the  duration  of 
devdopment  follows  an  exponential 
function  whidi  can  be  defined  by  two 
constants,  one  giving  the  maximum 
contrast  to  which  the  plate  can  attain, 
and  the  other  being  a  velocity  con- 
stant dependent  on  the  composition 
of  the  developer,  the  temperature, 
and  the  nature  of  the  plate.  In 
modem  photographic  factories  some 


form  of  this  Hurter  and  Driffield 
testing  system  is  generally  adopted 
as  the  control  for  the  emulsions,  the 
instruments  originally  used  having 
been  superseded  by  others  capable 
of  more  rapid  work  and  of  superior 
accuracy,  while  the  candle  originally 
used  by  Hurter  and  Driffield  has 
been  replaced  by  a  more  modem 
standard  light  source,  such  as  the 
pcntanc  lamp,  an  acel\lene  standard 
burner,  or  an  electric  glow  lamp 
with  potentiometer  control.  Different 
factories  at  present  difTer  very  widely 
in  the  speeds  which  they  assign  to 
their  products  by  this  means  of  test- 
ing plates,  and  apart  from  the  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  which  commercial 
interests  may  sometimes  introduce, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  photographic 
industry  is.  at  the  present  time, 
sorely  in  need  of  a  delinite  standard 
light  source.  Two  light  sources  which 
are  photometrically  equal  to  the  eye 
may  be  of  diflfercnt  photographic 
value,  and  there  is,  at  the  present 
time,  nothing  which  is  in  any  sense 
a  standard  photographic  candle.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  the 
conditions  which  such  a  standard 
must  fulfil,  or  with  possible  methods 
of  approaching  it;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  great  needs 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  standard  in 
its  testing  methods. 
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It  has  been  said  already  that  gum  the  first  stage  of  drying,  is  not  worth 

bichromate  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  the  trouble  taken  to  make  it.  Also, 

Ready-made  sayings  are  not  often  as  that  the  process  is  perhaps  the  only 

true  as  this  one.    For  it  must  he  well  one  through  which  the  photograplier  is 

understood  that  a  gum  print,  if  not  absolutely  responsible  for  everything 

interfered  with  during  development  or  —irom  the  choosing  of  the  white  paper 
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to  the  mounting  of  the  finished  print. 
After  this  it  would  seem  that  no  treat- 
ise on  gum  could  have  any  educational 
value,  since  the  results  of  gum  printing 

are  given  by  the  man  more  than  l)y  the 
process.  At  an\'  rate,  one  can  say  that 
an  expert  in  gum  is  only  an  expert  in 
his  own  gum  prints.  This  can  be 
proved  by  comparing  the  contradictory 
working  formula*  of  the  different  writers 
on  the  subject— and  their  results.  Nor 
must  these  be  judged  from  hah'-tone 
reptoductions  only,  for  nothing  is  more 
treacherous  to  a  fine,  juicy  gum  and 
more  flrtttering  to  a  thin,  poorly  col- 
ored one  than  the  translation  by  the 
half-tone  block. 

Only  one  course  remains  for  the 
writer  on  gum:  To  de  scribe  his  own 
methods,  and  to  trust  that  his  readers 
are  seeking  the  same  kind  of  effects  as 
he  does. 

The  object  of  the  first,  and  also  most 
important,  manipulations  of  the  gum 

process  is  to  construct  a  colored  coat- 
ing on  paper — of  such  a  nature  that 
when  it  has  been  correctly  exposed 
under  a  negative  it  will  be  able  to  resist 
the  action  of  water,  and  oc^  l  i  anally 
of  friction,  in  such  a  ratio  that  it  will 
come  off  where  it  i<  not  wanted  and 
stay  where  you  waiii  it  to  stay,  and, 
lastly,  that,  when  dry,  it  will  retain  as 
much  as  possible  the  oily  and  juicy 
aspect  that  it  had  when  it  was  wet. 

It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  easy, 
to  fuUil  the  above  conditions.  Even  if 
they  are  fulfilled  it  does  not  follow, 
though  some  people  seem  to  exp>ect  it, 
that  the  resulting  print  will  l)e  a  picture. 
The  photographer,  t()  re.u  h  the  stage 
of  picture-making,  will  iiuve  to  learn 
elsewhere — with  his  eyes  and  with  his 
'brain— the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
beauty  that  is  found  in  the  works  of 
famous  artists  in  black  and  white — 
from  Kembrandt  to  Rops.  Now  that 
this  is  understood,  though  perhaps  not 
approved  of,  we  will  see  what  is  the 


shortest  way  out  of  the  purely  experi- 
mental period.  You  will  have  to  do 
the  rest. 

Maierials 

Any  sort  oi  gum  arabic  will  do  lor 
the  stock  solution  provided  it  is  gum 
arable.  For  this  reason  do  not  buy  it 
ready  powdered.  Try  to  make  a  50  per 
cent,  solution  of  gtim  by  hanging  it. 
wrapped  up  in  a  muslin  bag,  in  a  jar 
half-full  of  water,  and  you  will  get  a 
45  per  cent,  syrup,  and  also  a  mudlagi- 
nous  residue,  which  it  is  best  to  throw 
away.  Get  tin's  gum  up,  or  down,  to 
25  degrees  (Irench  densitometer  pese 
sirop),  and  keep  it  at  35  degrees.  It 
will  have  to  be  looked  after,  for  during 
the  first  week  or  so  the  solution  will  get 
tliiimer  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
acid.  After  a  lurtinght  add  a  suftkient 
quantity  of  fresh  thick  gum  to  work  the 
solution  up  again  to  25  degrees,  also  a 
few  drops  of  formol.  The  formol  will 
keep  it  at  thv  same  degree  of  acidity 
and  thickiicsi  for  months,  barruig 
evaporation,  of  course.  Finally,  make 
a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of 
I)otash  and  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  bichromate  in  separate 
bottles. 

For  pigmentaticm  it  is  best  to  use 
moist  water-colors  in  tubes;  the\  are 

by  far  the  most  convenient.  There  is 
no  waste  and  no  extra  grinding,  and  it 
is  easy  to  gauge  the  quantity  of  the 
pigment  with  the  eye  by  the  length 
of  the  little  cylinder  squirted  out  of 
the  tube,  for  its  diameter  is  constant. 
Choose  permanent  colors,  of  course, 
and  rich  tones.  With  lampblack 
warmed  with  a  speck  of  orange  cad- 
mium  for  blacks,  and  with  Venetian 
red,  brown-red,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  Vandyke  brown  for  sanguine,  one 
can  attempt  the  treatment  of  any  sub- 
ject, severe  or  graceful. 
As  to  the  choice  of  the  paper,  one 
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condition  only  is  of  absolute  necessity 
—that  it  should  be  sutriciently  sized 
to  prevent  any  staining  by  the  colored 
gum  rubbed  over  its  surface.  All 
drawing  or  water-color  pajicrs  fulfil 
this  condition  except  perhaps  Whn  tman 
paper,  the  sizing  of  which  appears  to  lie 
very  irregular.  More  prudence  will 
have  to  be  exerted  with  papers  of  un- 
known brands,  but  of  interesting  text- 
ures, such  as  those  that  are  used  for 
book-bindine.  etc.  Begin  with  snmples 
of  a  medium  grain;  these  are  the  easiest 
to  coat.  Coarse  papers  take  the  color 
well,  but  are  apt  to  lose  it  from  the  apex 
of  each  of  the  protruding  grains  of  their 
surface  during  the  passage  of  the  dry 
brush.  On  very  smooth  and  shiny 
papers  the  mixture  clings  to  the  brush, 
follows  it  more  or  less,  and  is  difficult 
to  spn&d  smoothly  and  quickly. 

The  Sensitive  Mixture 

Now  comes  the  most  important  of 
all  the  gum  manipulations,  the  making 
of  the  sensitive  colored  mixture.  Coat- 
ing is  supp<»ed  to  be  the  stumbling- 
block  of  every  beginner.  It  is  so  in  a 
way,  but  because  of  the  wrong  propor- 
tions used  earlier.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  coat  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
mixture  of  the  right  gummy  feel;  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  do  it  with  an  extra 
thick  mixture,  and  between  there  are 
de2;rees.  Yet  it  is  best  to  err  on  the 
side  of  extra  thickness  in  the  mixture, 
for  the  following  reasons:  (i)  The 
possibility  of  extra  fluidity  is  done 
away  wiUi  once  for  all;  (2)  the  proper 
dejrree  of  thickness  will  be  obtained, 
alter  one  or  two  trials  on  waste  pieces 
<rf  paper  by  successive  additions  of 
bichromate  solution,  which  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  coating.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mixture  is  too  thin,  it  can  only  be 
thickened  by  the  addition  of  gum, 
wbidi  will  Uswest  the  sensitive  index  and 


the  cnUn  intensity.  Here  is  a  formula 
which  I  find  works  satisfactorily  in 
most  cases: 

Gum  solution  (25  d^rees)  .    .    10  parts 
Ammonium  bicbramate  and  po- 
tassium bichromate  by  equal 

parts     .     .    ,    ,     .    .     .  5  jkirts 

Color  Toa  rich  tone 

•  This  gives  a  veiy  sensitive  coating, 
requiring  ^\nth  thin  negatives  about 
fifteen  minutes'  exposure  on  a  cloudy 
morning  in  February  (one  degree  and 
a  half  Artigue).  If  on  account  of  any 
excess  of  color  the  spreading  is  in  the 
least  arduous  a  few  drops  of  bichromate 
will  put  it  right,  for.  with  such  propor- 
tions, the  mixture  cannot  be  very  far 
from  perfection.  Of  course,  the  relative 
proportions  of  pigment,  colloid  matter, 
and  chromic  salts  in  this  formula  are 
not  necessarily  the  only  workable  ones. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  con- 
sistency of  such  a  mixture  Is  the  best 
one  for  coating.  A  less  sensitive  com- 
pound can  be  made  by  taking  three 
parts  of  ammonium  bichromate  instead 
of  four  and  a  half,  aiid  adding  the 
difference — ^viz.,  one  part  and  a  half — 
of  water  to  the  gum  solution;  a  still 
less  sensitix  c  mixture  by  using  potas- 
sium bichromate.  The  exposure  will 
change,  but  the  thickness  of  the  mix- 
ture will  have  remained  constant. 
That  is  the  important  factor.  Remem- 
ber that  badly  coated  paper  will  turn 
out  as  many  failures  as  there  arc  coated 
sheets,  while  error  in  the  time  of  ex- 
posure means  one  failure  perhaps,  that 
ought  to  lead  to  constant  success  with 
the  same  batch  of  prepared  paper. 

Coaling 

For  coating,  three  different  .sorts  of 
brushes  are  wanted  one  for  mixing, 
one  tor  smearing  the  ne  cessary  quan- 
tity of  mixture  over  the  paper,  one  for 
smoothing  the  irregular  layer  thus  ob- 
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taincd.  All  three  are  made  of  hogs'  hair, 
and  may  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings. 
The  first  is  the  common  cylindrical 
brush  for  oils,  with  the  hairs  cut  dean, 
so  as  to  leave  about  two-tbuds  ci  thdr 
original  length.  The  second  one  is  a 
flat  oil-brush  about  two  inches  wide. 
The  third  is  also  flat,  but  four  inches  in 
width,  with  a  short,  flat  handle.  Get 
two  or  three  of  these  last  ones.  No.  2 
and  No.  3  are  apt  to  lose  a  quantity  of 
hairs  during  the  coating,  and  any  delay 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  will 
be  fatal  to  the  success  of  this  manipu- 
lation.' I  have  succeeded  lately  in  ce- 
menting^ quite  firmly  the  roots  of  these 
hairs  with  a  solution  of  sealing-wax  in 
alcohol.  It  must  be  poured  on  the 
roots  itom  one  side,  holding  the  brush- 
handle  down.  Let  it  dry  in  this  posi> 
tion.  Since  then  I  have  had  no  recur- 
rence of  this  very  annoying  trouble, 
which  I  am  told  is  general  amongst 
gum-woikers.  The  brush  must  iMces- 
sarily  be  bone-dry  before  the  solution 
is  applied. 

Mix  the  pigments  thoroughly  with 
the  gum,  using  No.  i  brush;  add  the 
bicluomate  solution  and  mix  anew. 
Then  pin  your  sheet  of  paper  by  the 
two  upper  corners  on  a  drawing-board 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper, 
which  you  will  lake  care  to  change 
when  it  becomes  creased.  Take  No.  2 
bru^,  dip  it  boldly  into  the  sensitive 
mixture,  smear  the  paper  with  a  thick 
St.  George's  cross,  and  immediately 
spread  the  pigment  across  and  into  the 
white  triangles  of  bare  paper,  and  level 
the  whole  surface  roughly  with  four  or 
five  downward  strokes;  then,  without 
stopping,  take  hohl  of  the  No.  3  brush 
and  give  several  hard  strokes  from  top 
to  bottom  right  down  to  the  paper. 
Parallel  lines  will  appear;  break  them 
with  several  strokes  from  left  to  right 
perpondicitlarl\  to  the  first  one,  but 
with  a  lighter  pressure;  continue  brush- 
ing, each  stroke  at  right  angles  from  the 


last,  and  with  lighter  and  lighter 
touches.  Watch  your  coating,  and  if 
the  surface  is  uniform  and  does  not 
coagulate  into  ridges  or  round  spots, 
hang  die  sheet  up  to  dry  in  a  dark 
room,  preferably  in  a  warm  current  of 
air,  for  it  must  dr\'  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly. A  whole-plate  sheet  ought  to 
be*  coated  in  one  minute  and  dry  in 
tSB — bone-dry,  with  a  tendency  to  curl 
up.  If  the  mixture  has  been  made  too 
thick,  the  No.  3  brush  will  come  too 
late,  and  the  ridges  left  by  the  rough 
smearing  of  No.  2  will  refuse  to  merge 
into  one  another.  The  coating  will  be 
wavy,  and  will  dt^velop  unevenly,  be- 
cause exposure  ought  to  be  proportion- 
ate to  thickness,  and  is  obviously  in- 
variable for  one  same  sheet  of  paper. 
If  too  thin,  the  mixture  will  follow  the 
No.  3  brush  up  and  down  and  from  side 
to  side  without  setting,  and  later  on 
will  coagulate  in  lumps,  spots,  and 
ridges. 

Exposure 

Most  writers  (are  all  of  them  woik- 
ers?)  on  the  gum  process  advocate  ver>' 
full  exposure,  and  they  expound  freely 
on  the  great  latitude  allowed  by  the 
process  in  that  quarter.  I  am  of  a 
totally  different  opinion,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  an  image  in  gum 
that  I  would  like  to  produce,  but  some- 
thing better,  with  rich  and  transparent 
tones.  At  any  rate,  I  have  found  that 
over-exposure  is  fatal  to  the  beauty  of 
the  blacks,  and  that  correct  exposure — 
viz.,  the  minimum  of  exposure  that 
will  allow  the  coating  to  stick  to  the 
paper  and  stay  there— is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

I  use  the  Artigue  photometo^ — ^not  a 
complicated  instrument  by  any  means. 
Paint  a  strip  of  white  paper  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate,  dry 
It,  slip  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
letting  the  tinted  paper  protrude  for  an 
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inch  or  so;  expose  it  to  the  same  light 
that  will  be  used  for  pritUing,  and  leave 
it  there  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty  min- 
utes, according  to  the  weather,  until 

the  yellow  protruding  paper  has  be- 
come quite  brown;  now  pull  it  out.  the 
same  length,  look  at  your  watcii.  und 
when  the  unexposed  portion  has  dark' 
ened  to  the  same  tone  as  the  exposed 
one  the  time  elapsed  will  be  the  length 
of  the  Artifxue  degree  for  the  actual 
state  of  light.  If  you  ascertain  by  ex- 
perience that  your  negative  requires 
two  Artigue  degrees  of  exposure  (viz., 
the  time  necessary  to  darken  two  por- 
tions of  bichromated  paper  one  after 
the  other)  you  will  always  be  able  to 
duplicate  the  exact  exposure,  though 
the  degree  will  be  apt  to  vary  from 
three  minutes  to  an  hour,  according  to 
the  season  and  the  weather.  The 
average  exposure  for  thin  negatives  is 
of  one  to  two  degrees;  for  medium,  of 
three  or  four;  but,  of  course,  the  per- 
centage  of  chromic  salts  in  the  coating 
will  modify  these  conditions;  conse- 
quently, a  trial  exposure  followed  by 
immediate  development  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

DeitlopmeHl 

Gum  prints  can  l)e  developed  one 
day,  or  even  a  week,  alter  expwsure,  but 
the  final  aspect  of  a  picture  developed 
on  the  spot  is  immeasurably  superior. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious. 

As  I  have  ■^  lid  brrnrr  local  develop- 
ment is  the  rat  son  d'tln:  of  the  process. 
Yet  it  is  safer  to  begin  development 
mechanically,  by  letting  the  print  float 
face  downward  in  a  tray  quite  full  of 
cold  water.  Watch  the  print  for  the 
first  live  minuto.  If  tin-  pigmented 
gum  melts  alter  a  minute  or  two's  im- 
mersion the  print  is  irretrievably  lost 
through  under-exposure.  A  faint  ima^e 
appearinji;  in  the  spare  of  ten  minutes 
will  ^ive  you  a  fair  i  hanre  of  success, 
while  twenty  minutes'  soaking  before 


depigmentation  will  not  necessarily 
indicate  failure.  In  this  case  a  gentle 
flow  of  tepid  or  warm  water  will  gen- 
erally start  development.  The  print 
ma\  hv  U'ft  with  advantage  in  the  cold 
bath  until  the  development  of  the  por- 
tion of  it  that  will  give  the  deepest 
tone  is  judged  to  be  sufficient,  for  we 
must  b€^  in  mind  that  the  process  of 
washing  down  does  not  allow  us  to  add 
any  blacks  to  our  picture;  conse- 
quently, we  shall  have  to  keep  those 
that  are  on  the  paper,  and  by  local 
suppression  create  the  necessary  con- 
trasts as  we  find  fit.  At  this  stage  the 
print  is  removed  from  the  tray  and 
placed  on  an  inclined  plane  of  glass  or 
ebonite,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
immersed  in  a  developing  tray  half-full 
of  water — and  the  photograi)her.  with 
sponges,  cold  or  hot  water,  and  brushes 
of  dilTerent  descriptions,  acts  according 
to  his  lights. 

No  definite  instructions  can  be  given 
for  a  class  of  work  that  must  be  en- 
tirely personal,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
obvious  truths  that  will  tearh  nothing 
to  an  observant  man,  and  will  be  of  no 
use  to  the  one  who  has  not  found  things 
out  for  himself. 

Once  dry,  the  print  must  be  cleared 
of  all  trace  ot  yellow  chromic  salts  by  a 
bath  of  weak  bisulphite  of  soda  (5  per 
cent).  If  this  bath  is  used  warm,  and 
stronger,  it  will  soften  the  film  cnoughfor 
renewed  local  development  hy  friction. 

During  dc\(  lo{)ment  this  bath,  or  a 
bath  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbon- 
ate, can  be  used,  either  generally  or 
locally,  to  soften  the  lilin.  It  must  be 
applied  carefully,  for  it  has  a  disin- 
fri^ralifti^  action,  and  the  portions  of  the 
coating  that  have  been  in  contact  with 
it  keep  very  little  hold  on  the  paper. 

On  Failures 

(lum  prints,  quite  outside  of  their 
artistic  merit  can  fail  in  many  ways: 
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1.  By  extra  thickness  in  the  coating. 
Result:  Probable  under-exposure,  and, 
with  proper  exposure,  probable  break- 
ing off  of  the  fiJm  during  development. 

2.  By  extra  thinness  of  roating. 
Result:  Probable  over-exposure,  and 
in  all  cases  poor  blacks  and  a  weak 
print 

3.  Too  much  color.  Result:  Gran- 
ular whites. 

4.  Not  enough  gum.  Result: 
Stained  paper. 

5.  Over'-exposure.  Result:  Differ- 
ent  degrees  of  hardness  of  film.  Dif- 
ferent deforces  in  the  sunken-in,  dull 
aspect  of  the  shadows  when  once  dry. 

6.  Under-exposure.  Result:  Melt- 
ing of  the  coating  during  or  after 
development. 

7.  Gum  too  acid.  Result:  Symp- 
toms of  over-e]q)osure,  however  short 
the  exposure. 

8.  Gum  too  alkaline.  Symptoms  of 
under-exposure  with  normal  exposure. 
Loss  of  half-tones  with  prolonged 
exposure. 

This  is  quite  a  formidable  list;  but 
tile  beginner  must  realize  tliat  all  these 
failures  cannot  all  happen  at  once. 
They  will  be  discreetly  distributed 
over  the  average  of  his  productions, 
and  will  serve  to  enhance  the  value  01 
his  successful  ones;  tliough  after  some 
time  he  will  find  that,  as  he  despises 


more  and  more  the  purely  gcx)d  gum 
print,  and  seeks  after  the  gum  picture, 
so  will  the  former  become  more  and 
more  frequent  and  normal,  but  the 
latter  remains  always  the  exception. 

Before  finishinp  thi<  short  sketch  of 
one  way  of  printing  with  gum,  1  must 
warn  my  rraders  that  there  are  many 
other  ways  of  producing  a  complete 
gum  image,  most  of  them  founded  on 
over-exposure  and  brush  development, 
and  that  the  aforesaid  indications  will 
not  produce  similar  results.  It  is  for 
them  to  choose.  Also  that  the  ready- 
made  gum  bichromate  pai>ers  on  the 
market,  to  be  developed  with  sawdust, 
have  totally  different  characteristics, 
due  to  the  admixture  of  other  colloids 
than  gum,  and  that  the  treatment  of 
such  papers,  and  the  final  aspect  of  the 
pictures  produced  on  their  specially 
prepared  surface,  will  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  treatment  or  the 
results  of  pure  gum  bichromate  papers. 

Lastly,  one  humble  word  in  favor  <A 
my  countryman.  Poitevin,  who,  in  1S55. 
presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
the  description  of  the  gum  bichromate 
process.  I  quite  sympathize  with  tlie 
late  Mr.  Pouncy,  who  took  up  the 
process  four  years  after,  in  1S5Q,  but 
he  no  more  chscovered  it  than  I  did. 
and  ( ertainly  failed  to  make  it  in  any 
way  popular. 


METHOD 


Of  the  many  causes  to  which  failure 
in  business  is  ascribed,  want  of  method 
is  the  last  thing  that  would  be  ad- 
mitted, though  more  often  than  not 
the  real  reason  of  ill-success.  We  hear 
often  enough  of  such  explanations 
from  bankrupts  themselves  as  **want 
of  money,"  "want  of  opportunitv,  " 
**bad  luck,"  "  bad  debts,"  etc.,  but  if 
the  official  receiver  could  be  induced 


to  state  the  causes  of  the  majority  of 
failures  which  come  under  his  notice 
he  would  say  "want  of  prudence,"' 
"want  of  tact,"  "want  of  knowledge." 
"want  of  purpose,"  and  above  ail 
things,  "want  of  method." 

Yes.  write  it  up  large:  Want  of 
MtinoD;  the  true  cause  of  half  the 
failures  in  Ufe.  It  has  broken  up 
homes,    destroyed   life's  prospects, 
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blighted  ambitions,  wrecked  businesse**, 
and  broken  men  down  in  the  heytlay  of 
life  with  worry,  anxiety,  and  sorrow. 
Ithas  mt  men  to  work>houses,  lunatic 
asylums,  and  prisons— aye,  and  filled 
many  a  jjrave  Yet  men  will  go  on 
tr}ing  to  do  business^  without  method, 
heedless  oi  the  lessons  they  should 
learn  by  the  sad  experience  of  others, 
and  blind  to  the  teaching  of  thdr  own 
bitter  experit  iue  when  tr\  ing  to  run  a 
business  in  which  method  is  either 
inadequate  ur  totally  absent.  Day 
by  day  they  are  wonkd  by  troubles 
arising  from  their  own  errors,  or  the 
mistakes  of  their  employees,  or  har- 
assed by  inability  to  get  business  done 
to  time,  or  to  make  ends  meet,  and  yet 
they  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  the 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  They 
blame  employees  when  they  should 
blame  themselves.  If  employees  are 
left  to  do  as  they  please,  it  is  foolish  to 
blame  them  if  they  go  wrong. 

Let  every  business  man  ask  himself 
when  a  mistake  occurs,  whether  he 
could  not  have  done  something  him- 
self to  have  prevented  it,  either  by 
giving  his  employees  proper  instruc- 
tions, or  by  devising  a  system  of  check* 
ing  one  man's  work  against  another's 
which  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  an  error. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
employer  should  be  captain  of  his 
ship,  and  his  presence  be  equally 
necessary  to  its  safety;  even  in  very 
large  concerns,  which  may  be  correctly 
described  as  a  series  of  small  concerns 
worked  \mder  one  management,  the 
employer  should  generally  superintend, 
and  by  h!>  books  be  generally  cog- 
nizant of  the  principal  details  of  his 
establishment. 

We  too  often  hear  the  heads  of  busi- 
nesses say:  "How  can  I  find  time  to 
see  alter  every  little  detail?  I  cannot 
be  on  the  spot  always.  I  have  to  trust 
my  employees,  and  they  will  go  wrong 


sometimes."  True,  but  how  often 
may  an  error  be  averted  by  constant 
anticipation,  watchfulness,  and  organ- 
ization. To  our  mind,  an  employer 
who  excuses  himself  to  a  customer  by 
laying  the  blame  on  his  employees, 
accuses  himself  of  weakness,  if  not 
incompetence.  Never  let  your  cus- 
tomer know  or  feel  that  you  mistrust 
your  men,  or  that  you  have  no  confi- 
dence in  some  particular  department. 
It  imjilies  at  once  a  weak  organization. 
Take  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
buaness  as  a  whole,  set  the  matter 
right  with  the  customer  without  enter- 
ing into  long  explanations  as  to  what 
this  or  that  man  or  department  ought 
to  have  done,  and  when  you  have 
finished  with  yoiu  customer,  review  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  mistake,  delay, 
or  trouble,  whatever  it  may  have  been; 
but  before  anything  else,  sit  down  in 
your  own  private  uilice  and  review 
yourself,  and  reckon  your  own  respon- 
sibility. Don't  haul  the  offmding 
employee  onto  the  carpet  and  lose  your 
temper  in  abusing  him.  Just  quietly 
talk  the  matter  over  with  xourself,  Try 
to  kick  yourself,  mentaiiy,  iur  iiuMug 
a  business  in  which  a  mistake  was 
possible.  Wasn't  there  something  you 
might  have  done  to  avoid  it?  lir^n't 
there  a  want  of  method  about  }'our 
business?  Isn't  your  correspondence 
loosely  conducted,  and  are  not  your 
letters  badly  filed,  your  books  badly 
kept,  your  orders  loosely  given,  your 
shop  untidy,  and  your  men  allowed 
to  become  slovenly  and  unpunctual 
in  their  habits?  Depend  upon  it, 
there's  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

Men  are  ver\-  much  what  their 
m:j-t('rs  make  them;  their  habits,  as  a 
rule,  reflect  the  style  of  business  as 
a  whole.  In  well-managed  businesses 
will  invariably  be  seen  bright,  intelli- 
gent, tidy-looking  men,  whose  every 
action  shows  their  briskness  and  smart- 
ness.   Every  man  has  his  place,  and 
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every  man  is  in  his  place.  I'here  may 
not  be  an  air  of  huriy>scurry  and 
bustle;  it  is  rather  like  looking  at  some 
intricate  piece  of  machinery,  some 
parts  of  which  go  slowly,  some  more 
quickly,  and  some  with  great  speed, 
but  each  moving  in  its  appointed  way 
at  its  given  Tate,  and  the  whole  uniting 
to  turn  out  something  perfected  and 
finished  from  the  raw  materials  which 
were  put  in.  J  here  is  a  master  hand 
and  master  brain  to  start,  stop,  or 
guide  the  machine,  and  if  he  does  his 
part  aright,  the  mechanism  does  its 
appointed  work. 

"Method,  '  says  one  writer,  ** digests 
the  matter  that  industry  collects;  it 
is  a  habit  of  saving  time  to  all,  and 
without  which  no  business  of  any 
size  could  be  carried  on.  It  apportions 
time  to  duties;  never  trusts  to  memory. 
Diaries  and  indexed  books  are  cheap 
and  invaluable.  Arrangemcait  keeps, 


by  mcaiiii  of  books,  an  exact  registry 
of  ever>'  transaction;  it  has  a  post  for 
every  man,  knows  what  every  man 
does,  a  place  for  ever>'  tool,  a  pigeon- 
hole for  every  paper;  it  keeps  all  books 
posted  up,  by  which  you  are  cognizant 
of  what  you  are  doing  and  have  to  do, 
enabling  you  to  send  out  your  accounts 
to  time  and  make  your  collections 
promptly." 

If  men  who  are  in  the  position  of 
employers  or  managers  would  only 
study  Nature  a  little,  they  would  see 
what  splendid  lessons  she  teaches  us, 
how  everything  in  the  universe  has  a 
place  "where,  though  all  things  difier, 
all  agree."  But  were  are  so  many 
men  in  positions  of  responsibility  who 
go  through  Ufe  seeing  without  learning. 
That  is  the  reason  w^hy  great  success 
in  Ufe  only  comes  to  the  very  few,  and 
they  are  invariably  menL  d  n^thod. 
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Philadelphia  will  open  its  arms  to 
the  pnotographers  of  this  country  in  a 
most  hearty  welcome  during  the  week 
of  July  22,  when  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  will  hokl 
its  Thirtv-sccond  Annual  Convention. 
Philadelphia  photographers  are  noted 
for  their  hospitality,  and  they  have 
formed  a  local  committee  for  die  pur- 
pose of  looking  after  and  entertaining 
the  visitors.  The  convention  hall — 
the  Philadelphia  Horticultural  Hall — 
b  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
in  which  the  National  Convention  has 
ever  been  held,  and  as  all  the  display 
booths  will  be  built  upon  a  systematic 
plan,  with  beautiful  decorations  and 
palms,  the  effect  will  be  a  fine  one  as 
the  visitor  enters  the  hall. 

It  is  figurfd  that  the  attendance  at 
Philadelphia  will  be  the  largest  in  the 


history  of  the  Association,  and  with  this 
in  mind  the  manufacturers  are  pre- 
paring wonderful  displays,  and  eveiy 
corner  of  the  building  will  be  full  to 
repletion  with  pictures,  apparatus,  and 
new  notions  for  the  photogra{)her.  The 
lecture  hall,  the  picture  exhibit,  and 
the  manufacturers*  display  will  all  be 
under  one  roof,  and  right  across  the 
street  will  be  the  headquarters  hotA 
—the  Walton. 

Never  before  have  things  been  so 
convenient. 

The  man  who  misses  the  191 2 
National  Convention  will  miss  the 
best  treat  of  his  life  merely  from 
the  display  point  of  view,  while  the 
entertainment  and  lecture  features 
are  figured  on  a  basis  which  will  mark 
the  Thirty-second  Convention  as  the 
leader  of  them  all." 
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A  Rtal  Business  Talk  at  Ike  Naiional 
Conveniion 

President  Ben  Larrimer  made  a  ten- 
strike  when  he  engaged  Frank  Jewel 

Raymonfl  of  Saint  Louis  to  deliver  ri 
lecture  on  "Business"  at  the  Nationai 
Convention,  ihis  man  Raymonci  is 
what  is  called  a  ''business  expert" 
He  talks  on  business  building,  and  he 
ha>  a  right  to,  for  he  has  made  good  in 
hi->  own  business.  He  has  lectured  all 
over  the  tuuntr> ,  and  has  been  engaged 
by  the  largest  department  stores  to  in- 
struct employees  in  "Service."  Retail 
Merchants'  Associations  everywhere 
have  engaged  him  by  the  week  to 
lecture  on  "Business  Ellitiency." 

Mr.  Raymond  is  a  ''backbone 
builder."  He  builds  backbones  of 
men,  and  in  that  way  builds  backbones 
of  businesses.  In  his  talk  he  is  going 
to  i)uild  backbones  into  photographers 
and  their  businesses.  The  aim  of  his 
talks  is  to  help  folks  lessen  waste, 
increase  profits,  and  get  more  real  joy 
out  ()f  their  daily  work.  Isn't  that  the 
kind  of  talk,  that  you  want  to  hear? 

He  is  an  actor  besides  a  speaker,  and 
shows  by  actual  examples  how  to 
approach  the  customer,  how  to  interest 
him,  :'.nf!  how  to  sell  him.  Here  is  a 
talk  worth  going  a  thousand  niile:>  to 
hear. 

Mosl  Renowned  PutoriaLisl  oj  America 
to  Lecture  at  National  Conumtitm — 
Pkihdeiphia 

Every  photographer  who  has  taken 
a  little  more  interest  in  his  work  than 

the  mere  daily  grinding  out  of  so  many 
dozen  photographs  has  heard  of  Alfred 
Stieglitz.  the  leader  of  the  Photo 
Secession,  the  leader  all  over  the  world 
in  pictorial  advancement  of  photog- 
raphy, Alfred  Stieglitz  is  booked  to 
talk  one  evening?  before  the  National 
Convention,  and  while  he  has  no  set 


topic,  but  steps  lightly  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another,  he  keeps  his  listeners 
enthralled  with  the  charm  of  his  words 
and  the  strength  of  his  maxims. 

He  b  a  most  firm  believer  in  the 
power  of  photography  to  expres.s  the 
individual  mind.  As  he  says:  "If  you 
love  your  work,  then  you  will  find  that 
a  beautiful  thing  has  been  produced. 
I  never  had  a  brush  in  my  hand;  my 
medium  of  expression  is  photography. 
I  have  grea.ter  faith  in  it  today  than 
ever,  and  1  know  1  am  right,  because  I 
have  tested  it  step  by  step,"  and  he 
will  tell  you  the  position  photography 
takes  today  as  against  the  position  it 
took  in  1890.  when,  as  he  says,  "Pho- 
tography, dentistry,  and  waiting  were 
all  on  the  one  level." 

You  cannot  help  but  go  away  from 
the  kcture  a  more  thoughtful  man, 
after  you  have  heard  Alferd  Stieglitz 
talk,  with  a  greater  belief  in  your  {)ro- 
fession,  and  a  greater  faith  in  your 
own  self  if  you  have  any  love  for 
your  profession. 

High  Class  Picture  Exhibit  Planned  for 
the  National  Convention 

Quality  versus  quantity  -that  prac- 
tically states  the  plan  of  the  exhibit 
for  the  191 2  National  Convention. 
Instead  of  quantities  of  pictures  of  all 
grades  of  merit,  a  weary  waste  in 
which  a  man  has  to  use  his  own  (Os- 
cretion  in  picking  out  "the best  things," 
the  Phihulelphia  Convention  will  show 
its  visitors  a  set  of  pictures  which  will 
at  least  have  reached  a  certain  grade  of 
merit,  for  every  picture  submitted  to 
the  Convention  will  be  passed  upon  by 
a  jury  who  will  be  instructed  to 
RKJFX'T  all  such  pic  tures  as  do  not 
in  their  opinion  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard. 

No  more  than  two  pictures  may  be 
sent  in  by  any  man.  The  pictures 
MUST  reach  i'hiladelphia  by  July  15. 
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and  any  arriving  afler  that  date  will 
receive  positively  no  consideration 
whatever.  A  catalogue  will  be  ready 
just  as  soon  as  the  Convention  opens, 
and  the  best  ten  pictures  appearing 
on  the  walls  will  be  reproduced  in  the 
Association  Record^  which  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  Convention 
closes. 

Here  then  is  a  chance  for  every  man 
to  obtain  a  double  recognition.  If  his 
pictures  appear  on  the  walls  he  will 
know  that  they  have  a  certain  grade  of 
merit,  and  if  one  appears  in  the  Record, 
he  will  know  that  he  has  the  distinction 
of  having:  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
the  exhibition. 

The  members  of  the  Women's  Feder- 
ation will  have  their  pictures  submitted 
tu  the  same  jury,  and  to  the  same 
rulings. 

AUatUic  City  Day  at  the  Nalionai 
CofiwftHoH 

Vou  will  have  to  hark  back  to  the 
National  Convention  at  Rochester  in 
1909  to  find  an  equal  for  the  entertain^ 
ment  feature  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention. The  officers  of  the  National 
decided  to  spread  themselves  this  year, 
and  to  give  one  grand,  big,  free  treat 
to  everybody  attending  the  Conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  They  did  not 
buy  up  Atlantic  City,  but  they  did  the 
next  best  thing  and  engaged  trains 
made  up  of  steel  cars;  the  dining  hall  of 
one  of  the  big  hotels;  enough  of  the 
finest  bathing  suits  in  Atlantic  City  tu 
fit  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
goes  on  the  trip,  and  enough  tickets 
to  the  leading  pier  and  its  amuse- 
ments to  go  all  the  way  around.  So 
on  Wednesday,  July  24,  starting  very 
early  in  the  morning,  it  will  be  *'all 
aboard"  for  Atlantic  City,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Association. 

You  will  get  your  railroad  tickets, 
and  your  dinner  ticket,  and  your  bath- 


ing ticket,  and  your  pier  ticket  handed 
to  you  when  you  pay  your  dues  at  the 
door  of  the  Convention  hall.  The 
whole  day  will  be  spent  at  Atlantic  City, 
and  late  at  night  you  will  be  brought 
back  again  to  Philadelphia  on  the  same 
steel  trains.  It  will  be  late,  but  you 
will  be  brought  back  for  sure,  because 
you  will  be  needed  in  the  Convention 
hall  the  first  thing  on  Thursday 
morning.  They  say  that  the  lasteat 
trains  in  the  world  run  on  the  sixty- 
mile  stretch  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City.  P(  il  ly  they  will  not 
exceed  the  speed  limit  for  you  on 
July  24.  but  you  will  have  the  time  of 
your  life  anyhow,  both  going  tliere 
and  coming  back,  and  when  you 
figure  that,  and  the  eidiibition,  and 
the  lectures,  and  the  manufacturers' 
display,  and  the  good  fellowship  of  all 
the  photographers — well,  honest  now, 
isn't  that  all  worth  something,  and 
can  you  afford  to  miss  it? 

And  that  is  not  all  in  the  entertain- 
ment line,  for  the  Philadelphia  pho- 
tographers and  manufacturers  are  plan- 
ning an  entertainment  for  one  evening 
which  wiU  be  an  eye-opener.  Just 
what  it  is  is  a  secret,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  somethinL^  bit?  and  novel,  for  that 
is  the  way  the  i'hiladelphia  boys  do 
things. 


A  One'SiAvtion  Developer  for  Bromide 
Paper  that  in'll  Keep.  A  developer 
for  bromide  paper  that  will  keep  is 
simple  to  use,  and,  moreover,  gives 
fine  black  tones  with  good  gradations; 
it  can  be  made  as  follows: 

Metol   33  CFains 

Hydrociuinone  .          .  120  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda     .  2  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  .     .  if  ounces 
I  o  per  cent,  bromide  of 

poiasdum     .    .    .  80  miniins 

Hot  water   ....  aoouncet 

For  use,  dilute  i  part  above  with 
4  parts  water. 


« 
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Bromide  Printing  and  Enlarging.  A 
Practical  Guide  to  the  Making  of 
Bromide  Prints  by  Contact  and 
Bromide  Enlarging  by  Daylight  and 
Artificial  Light  Methods,  with  the 
Toning  of  Bromide  Prints  and  En- 
largements. Contents.  Chapter  I. 
The  varieties  of  bromide  papers  and 
how  to  choose  among  them.  11. 
The  question  of  light  and  illumina- 
tion. III.  Making  omtact  prints 
on  bromide  paper:  paper  negatives. 

IV.  Enlar<;ing  l)y  daylight  methods. 

V,  Enlarging  by  artificial  light.  VE 
Dodging,  vignetting,  composite 
printing,  and  the  use  of  bolting  silk. 
VIE  The  reduction  and  toning  of 
bromide  print;;  and  enlargements. 
63  pages.   Colored  covers.  25  cents. 

Drcelopers  and  Devdopment.  A  Prac- 
tical Survey  of  the  Principal  De- 
velopers and  Their  Characteristic 
Points:  With  Reliable  Formulae 
and  Instructions  for  Their  Use  in 
Negative  Making.  Contents.  Chap- 
ter I.  About  negative  making.  IE 
Developing  agents.  TIE  Composi- 
tion of  developed  solutions.  IV. 
Making  up  developers.  V.  Points 
on  chemical  manipulation.  VE 
Pyro-soda.  pyro-potash,  pyrn-metol, 
pyro-acetone.  VIE  Ortol  and  ortol- 
melol.  Vlll.  Hydroquinone,  hydro- 
eikonogen.  adurol,  amidol,  Nerol. 
IX.  Metol,  satrapol,  rhodol,  metol- 
hydro.  X.  Glycin.  eikonopcn.  ciko- 
hydro.  XI.  Rodinal.  citol,  toiidol. 
microgen.  duratol.  64  pages,  twen- 
ty-five cents.  For  sale  by  all  dealers. 
Tennant  6r  Ward,  publishers,  New 
York. 

These  two  little  books  complete  the 
Big  Six  Series  and,  like  the  other  vol- 
umes m  the  series,  offer  a  mass  of  care- 


fulfy  digested,  practical  information 
on  their  subjects.  We  commend  them 
to  our  readers  as  honest  little  hlooks, 
well  worth  the  price  asked  for  them. 

The  modern  catalogue  has  been  won- 
derfully developed  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  manufacturing  concerns  in- 
stead of  putting  out  a  simple  price  list 
of  the  goods  they  manufacture,  employ 
the  services  of  writers,  artists,  design- 
ers, skilled  halftone  workers  and  the 
very  best  printers  to  produce  beautiful 
little  boolu  full  of  helpful  and  reliable 
information  and  interesting,  instructive 
pictures,  to  the  end  that  the  purchaser 
has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  liis  money 
will  buy  and  how  best  to  get  the  fullest 
use  from  his  purchase.  Take  the  new 
Bausch  and  Lomb  catalogue  as  an 
example  and  see  what  \vc  have.  Within 
a  special!)'  designed  cover  there  are 
65  pages  of  plate  paper  6^x10  inches, 
a  useful  article  on  "  Modem  Lenses," 
another  on  "Terms  Used  in  Describ- 
ing Lenses."  and  one  on  Selecting 
Lenses"  to  illustrate  the  latter  there 
are  no  less  than  15  illustrations  used. 
Following  these  articles  is  a  catalogue 
of  lenses  and  accessories,  illustrated  and 
described  in  dt-tail.  In  all  there  are 
some  86  illustrations,  imludinji  rejiro- 
ductions  of  the  work  of  such  well- 
known  photographers  as  Frances  B. 
Johnston.  Belle  Johnson,  Ethel  Grant 
Scott.  Frederick  E  ^lonsen,  Walter  B. 
Starr.  L.  C.  Bishoj)  and  W.  V.  Turner. 
The  >^'hole  thing,  well  arranged  and 
splendidly  printed,  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co. 
If  you  are  interested  in  lenses  you 
should  not  fail  to  secure  a  copy,  which 
can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Company 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Another  batch  of  handsome  cata- 
logues are  those  issued  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  including  the  Blair  Camera 

Division,  the  Rochester  Optical  Division 
and  the  Folmcr  and  Schwing  Divi- 
sion. The  Kodak  t;italop:iie  h'stinj^  the 
full  line  of  Kodaks  and  Brownie  Cam- 
eras including  tlie  latest  addition  to  the 
Kodak  line — the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak, 
destined  to  become  a  great  fa\onte. 
It  is  a  cdinhinalion  of  compactness, 
convenience,  and  completeness.  Small 
enough  to  slip  into  a  vest  pocket,  con- 
venient for  any  occasion  and  com- 
pletely equipped  for  the  highest  class 
of  photography,  producing  erisp  little 
negatives  i|x22  that  will  stand  con- 
siderable enlargement. 

The  Rochester  Optical  Company 
describes  the  line  of  Prcmo  cameras 
made  increasingly  popular  by  the  many 
conveniences  of  the  film  pack. 

The  Folmer  &  Schwing  Diviaion^s 
Graflex  Catalogue,  is  unusually  at- 
tractive, the  cover  showing  no  fewer 
than  thirty-se\ en  pictures  of  HifTicult 
subjects  caugiiL  by  liie  Graflex  shutter. 
This  catalogue  lists  the  most  effidoit 
and  beautifully  made  cameras  on  the 
American  Market.  The  new  Home 
Portrait  Graflex,  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  making 
portraits  at  home,  should  be  carefully 
examined  by  every  professional  pho- 
tographer. One  of  the  special  features 
of  this  camera  that  makes  it  excep- 
tionally ellkient  in  portrait  work  is  the 
swinging  front  movement.  By  a  slight 
ttirn  of  a  quick  acting  screw,  the  front 
may  he  tipped  either  up  or  down  to 
eorreci  the  false  perspective  frequently 
obtained  in  sitting  figures  or  in  groups 
where  some  of  the  subjects  are  placed 
in  front  of  others.  By  means  of  this 
device  it  is  possible  to  oljtain  ju<t  the 
difTusion  recjuired  in  the  draperies. 

An  addition  to  the  Graflex  line  is  the 
new  speetl  graphic,  a  camera  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  de- 
siring Focal  Plane  Shutter  in  a  com- 


pact fokling  camera.  This  new  Graflex 
catalogue  should  be  seen  by  every 
professional  photographer. 

The  title  page  of  the  new  .Ansro 
Catalogue  for  191 2  consists  of  this 
simple  statement  made  by  Elbert 
Hubbard:  "Ansco,  the  means  of 
education  and  a  source  of  mjoymeDt 
for  old  and  young  alike." 

Here  is  a  camera  catalogue  that  car- 
rie^  a  message  of  great  importance  to 
mankind.  Its  artistic  cover  design 
represents  the  idea  expressed  b>  Elbert 
Hubbard  in  his  interesting  preachment 
"Snap  Shots  and  Education."  with 
which  the  catalogue  itself  is  prefaced, 
and  the  preachment  is  illustrated  with 
thumb  half-tone  vignettes  showing 
pictorially  the  value  of  any  agency  that 
helps  to  bring  the  old  and  young  to- 
gether in  close  touch  with  nature  and 
the  great  out-of-doors. 

The  illustrations  begin  with  Aris* 
totle  whose  methods  in  school-teaching 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  hi«  apt 
pupil  Alexander  the  Great,  bringing  u> 
down  to  this  day  and  generation  in 
which  Ansco  photography,  according 
to  Elbert  Hubbard,  is  "the  means  of 
education  and  a  source  of  enjoyment 
for  old  and  young  alike." 

Be  sure  to  send  to  the  Ansco  Com- 
pany, Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  thdr 
I9r2  catalogue.  It  is  worth  having 
and  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  free 
advertising  literature  that  may  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit  from 
cover  to  cover, 

"Cyko  Paper  '  and  ".\nsco  Eilm" 
are  the  titles  of  the  191 2  booklets  fully 
descritnng  these  iK)puIar  photographic 
twins.  Complete  and  detailed  instruc- 
tions arc  given  for  the  production  of 
perfect  negatives  and  prints,  enabling 
the  photographic  workers  to  secure  the 
maximum  amount  of  good  results  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  bother  and 
expense. 
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Tbs  Photo  Products  Company,  6100  La 

Salle  St..  rhicap.i.  have  recently  conimi-nccr! 
making  ihcsr  regular  weight  grailes  of  Klust,y 
paper  in  pensc  as  well  as  white  stock.  Nlany 
oonunerctal  photographers  prefer  the  pcnse 
Stodr,  wWdl  nereafter  may  be  had  by  specify- 
ing pense  on  orders  for  Inslanto  Grades  No. 
2-Hard  Glossy  or  No.  6- Soft  Glos.sy.  The 
pensc  s!f  (  k  is  ]]\f  s  ur.e  lii^h-grade  imported 
linen  quality  as  used  by  this  company  in  the 
niaiuifacture  of  all  thdr  %'artous  grades  of 
pi|)ers  and  post-cards.  "Instanto"  is  now 
betng  used  very  extensively  among  commercial 
photographers,  wlu.  will,  no  li.ubr.  be  glad 
to  ieam  of  thi-  .1  1  laion  to  tlie  oilier  grades. 
The^piqwr  is  u<ll  adapted  to  commercial 
reqiiirenients  and  is  also  exoelient  for  amateur, 
view,  or  studio  work.  We  sngfgest  that  pho- 
tographers desiring  to  know  ni  Te  about  the 
"Instanto"  or  the  other  products  of  this  com- 
pany write  for  a  complete  price  list.  Free 
samples  are  supplied  to  professionals.  As 
prenously  xnenttoned  all  the  stock  used  by 
this  company  is  coated  on  the  back  to  overcome 
the  tendency  to  curl. 


Since  the  mtroduction  of  the  Dufay  Uiopti- 
dttome  Color  Plate,  increased  interest  in  color 
photography  has  been  shown  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  remarkable  results  are  being 
obt  iuml  with  more  ease  and  certainty  than 
photographers  who  have  not  yet  tried  this 
color  method  imagine.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  flashlight  portraiture  with  the 
Dufay  plate,  for  which  a  special  green  screen 
is  supplii-!.  \Vi;li  a  liberal  charge  of  Agfa 
flash  powder  guud  j  ortmits  have  been  secured 
in  one-thirty-fifth  i  f  a  second.  The  sizes  of 
plates  carried  in  stock  are  3J  x  4  (I.-intem 
3i  X  4i,  4x5,  5x7.  and  6J  x  8J.  The 
m..ui;jiiIation  of  the  platf^  h:is  hr^n  ver>'  much 
simplilied,  and  four  solutions  only  are  neces- 
sary. Geo.  Murphy.  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street, 
New  York,  American  agents  for  the  Dufay 
plate,  carries  a  ftdl  line  of  plates,  screens. 
Iiecessar>'  chemical!;,  etc,  and  will  be  glad 
to  ftmu&h  descriptive  booklets  to  tbo^ 
interested. 


It's  often  the  little  things  that  liurt  in.  .it, 
and  the  photographers  who  have  had  the  tips 
of  their  angers  an<l  thumbs  p<jisoned  by  devel- 
op*: kn(.\v  b«-st  tjic  trnlh  ■  f  tlii;  remark.  T<i 
those  sutlerers  we  recommend  Duratol,  a  non- 
poisonous  developer.  It  is  a  rapid  developeri 
and  produces  essentially  the  same  results  as 
the  coal-tar  developers.  It  is  economical  in 
use  an. I  prrnliu.  ^  lu-^atives  fre.-  fru-n  fog. 
Its  manufacturer.-i.  SciikRlNO  AND  tiu.MZ,  150 
Maiden  Lane.  New  York,  are  willing  that 
you  should  test  these  claims  at  their  expense. 
Write  them  for  a  free  sample,  mentioning  this 
magazine. 


SaMPLbs  of  the  new  Rapid  Utocolor  paper 

liavc  iust  reached  us.  It  will  be  tested  nnd 
.4  dc  lulled  description  of  the  results  obtained 
will  be  given  in  our  next  issue.  Meanwhile 
wc  are  advised  that  this  paper  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  first  paper  used  and  the 
colors  obtained  are  much  purer,  so  much  so 
that  test  prints  made  under  the  color  chart  of 
a  Chapman-Jones  plate-tester  showed  n  fair 
approximation  to  the  colors  in  the  original. 
With  true  c<jlor  rendering  and  quicker  printing 
time  the  New  Rapid  Utocolor  Paper  will  go 
far  to  meet  the  demand  for  paiier  prints  tn 
natural  colors.  J.  L.  Lewis,  New  York,  the 
United  States  agent,  is  prepared  to  fUl  orders 
for  the  new  paper. 


The  incrr.-\F,inp  x:-^r  of  artifirirU  light  in 
making  poriraus  renders  the  nc<:d  "f  u  highiy 
color -corrected  lens  more  impcrativt.  The 
Dallxnejrer  Patent  Portrait  and  Dallmeyer 
Stigroatic  flenses  are  highly  corrected  in  this 
respect,  which  \viili  the  other  nd  qualities 
for  which  the  iJalhrjc)  <  r  nann-  1?  a  };uarantee, 
make  them  particularly  useful  for  artificial 
light  work.  Burke  and  James,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  the  American  agents,  will  be  glad 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  new  Dallmeyer 
catalogue  on  request. 


As  pointed  out  in  an  article  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  it  is  sometimes  good  policy  to 
renew  some  of  your  accessories,  studio  furnish- 

inps  etc.,  not  because  they  are  worn  out.  but 
tor  the  effect  upon  your  customers.  They 
arc  usually  attracted  by  somfihiiiK  different. 
It  will  often  pay  to  discard  a  piece  of  furniture 
that,  while  perfectly  good,  is  beginning  to 
breed  that  contempt  which  comes  with 
familiarity.  C.  B.  Robtnson  &  SoWS,  of 
Grand  Rafti  1,  Midi.,  arc  making  a  special 
line  of  studio  lumiturc,  and  their  catalogue 
might  suggest  something  in  the  WAy  of  a 
business  cultivator. 


The  increasing  demand  for  bromide  enlarge- 
meii-.s  iii.IucLd  G.  (}ennert  to  search  Europe 
for  the  best  bromide  paper  made.  This  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  a  year  ago:  but  the 
paper  iVii'-  Ti. .!  liiiiif  n|)  t..  !'i-< juimticnts,  and 
several  alupmcnts  were  ct<nsigned  to  the  ash- 
heap.  The  search  was  continued,  and  a  paper 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  paper  in  this 
market  is  now  being  imported.  It  is  being  sold 
under  the  name  of  tlu  Montauk  Bnmide 
Paper.  To  prove  its  quahucs,  (i.  GiiNNKRT. 
24  E.  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York,  and  320 
•S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  prepared  to 
mail  free  sample  sheets  to  mterested  photog- 
raphers. 
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In  the  Match  issue  of  Wilson's  Magazine, 
Sidney  Allan  be^an  his  article  on  Maurice 
de  la  Tour,  in  his  "Masters  in  Portraiture 
Scries,"  whh  this  rriii.trk:  "Deln  Tuur  w:i.s 
perhaps  the  greatest  pastel  portraitist  o£ 
ftU  time."  At  a  recent  art  sale  in  Paris,  the 
inost  sensational  event  of  Paris  art  rotmis 
in  many  years,  the  phenomenal  price  of 
660,000  francs  or  ?i;?2,ooo.rx)  was  paid  for  a 
pastel  by  La  Tour,  a  portrait  of  Duval  de 
L'Epinoy.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
for  a  pastel  and  was  a  tremendous  price  to 
pav  for  a  portrait. 

vVe  often  hear  of  phoi  1  .KJ'-'p^y  spf'ken  as 
an  art,  and  the  cimcra  and  leas  a^  h  nii.ai;'-' 
of  cxfiression,  ami  we  wonder  when  it  wil! 
begin  to  express  itself  to  the  tune  of  $132,000 
per  portrait! 


We  are  glad  to  see.  as  announced  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  that  President  Larrimer  has 
secured  the  services  of  Sidney  Allan  to  give 
public  and  private  criticisms  of  pictures 
during  the  Philadelphia  convention.  Wc 
commend  President  Larnnier  on  his  choice 
of  this  subject  and  this  particular  critic.  Of 
late  yeai^  altogether  too  much  attention  has 
been  paxA  to  the  business  end  of  the  studio, 
too  much  of  the  commercial  side  of  photog- 
raphy, and  too  little  to  the  art  foundation 
upon  which  photography  must  stand  if  it  is 
ever  to  rise  above  the  glorified  tintype  stage.. 


In  connection  with  the  School  of  Advanced 
Printing  Methods  to  hie  held  at  the  National 
CoiuiTii  v  n,  we  would  draw  attenti(tn  to  the 
appreciation  of  "Elias  Goldensky,  Maker  of 
Gum  Prints,"  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  to 
the  clever  reproductions  of  some  of  his  gum 
prints.  Phtjtographers  who  are  able  to  attend 
the  Conventif)n  will  have  an  opyxirtunity  of 
seeing  the  originals,  but  to  those  who  cannot  be 
in  Philadelphia  this  summer  the  reproductions 
will  ^ive  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  gum 
printmi;  as  a  means  of  artistic  expression. 


We  are  glad  to  see  President  Larrinier's 
en<lorsement  of  Sadakic  ui  HarTMANN  as  <jne 
of  the  leading  art  critics  of  this  country.  Under 
the  pen  name  of  Sidnby  Allan  our  readers 
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have  been  enjoying  his  articles  on  the  art  side 
of  photoeraphy  for  the  last  eight  years.  He 
knows  wheractf  he  speaks  and  his  means  d 
expression  leave  no  room  for  misunderstaniKog 


New  applications  of  nbrtography  are 
being  discovered  every  day    In  London  they 

are  using  a  photographic  Iweloper  to  test 
bloodvessels  for  arterial  li  Ki  iieratic'D.  and  in 
New  York  waiters  wt;..  art-  <ju\  t  11  strike  earn" 
cameras  and  ..re  snajiping  the  waiters  who 
refuse  tu  11,  Jie  strike,  with  a  view  to  ostra- 
cizing them  when  ante^rike  conditions  are 
resumed.  Hius  we  have  man's  moral  as  wdl 
as  physical  degeneration  recorded  by  pho- 
tography. 


Uii'Iouliicdly  the  latest  and  most  compre- 
hensive dictionary  yet  published  is  Webster's 
JVew  Inkmational  Dictionary,  just  issued, 
new  from  cover  to  cover,  and  coataining 
four  hundred  thousand  deiSned  wends,  two 
tlT  tisanil  seven  htindred  pages,  and  six 
thou^uii  illusuatioiis.  Some  photographers 
will  argue  that  they  have  no  need  1<  r  a  tion- 
ary.  We  have  seen  evidences  m  Fifth  Avenue 
show  cases  that  some  photographers  could 
use  one  to  advantage.  When  you  fed  the 
nee<!  of  one  for  yourself  or  your  family  icmen- 
ber  Webster's  New  International,  and  get  Uw 
best. 


One  of  the  most  progressive  state  associa- 
tions in  the  country'  has  raised  the  first  official 
question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Congress 
of  Photography.  "In  view  of  the  inability  of 
the  Congress  to  accomplish  anything  or  snow 
if  >  t;si  t Illness  in  any  way,  this  Assc- iuti  n 
waiUs  lo  know  why  a  Congress?  And  v.liy  a 
per  capita  tax?"  The  questions  are  well  taken, 
and  if  the  Congress  of  Photography  is  to  justify 
its  existence  it  will  have  to  make  a  better 
showing  than  it  has  so  far.  Last  year's  Con- 
gress spent  75  per  cent,  of  its  time  talking 
around  p  ints  of  order,  l?  would  be  well  if 
the  prcsifiing  officer  and  the  delegates  to  the 
191 2  Cf^ngress  would  purchase  and  study_  S 
copy  of  Cushing,'s  Manual,  and  familiuise 
themselves  with  parliamentary  prooeduie. 


.  J  .1^  .^  l  y  Google 


Five  Hundred 
NEW  Defender  Dealers 

Who  is  YOUR  Dealer? 

He  has  Defender  Photographic  Supplies 
because  he  is  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 

Vulcan  Film,  Vulcan  Plates 
Defender  Chemicals 
Argo  Paper 

ASK  US  FOR  NAME 

OF  rovR 

DEALER 

Enlargement  from  your  Favorite  Negative 
FREE  OF  CHARGE 

To  convince  you  that  ARGO  is  th«  paper  for  you  to  use, 

we  iifft  r  to  nr.xkf  an  enlargement  from  >oiir  best  \'ulcan  Plate 
or  Vulcan  Kilrn  negative  on  Argo  Paper,  trccot  charce.  The 
enlarged  print  will  be  six  times  the  size  of  your  original  ncg- 
athre.  it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent.  We  will  make  the  enlarge- 
ment eitliL-rin  black  and  white  or  sepia-tcnir.  nrrnrH-rir  t(i  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  the  negative  which  you  send.  All 
we  ask  is  that  you  enclose  with  each  film  negative  a  Vulcan 
Film  carton,  and  with  each  plate  negative  a  Vulcan  or  De- 
fender Phite  label  from  top  of  box.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
make  for  sample  purposes  a  few  prints  from  your  negative 
before  it  is  returned  to  you. 

Be  a-jre  to  tend  your  name  and  addrea*  with  each  negative 

DEFKNDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
ARGO  PARK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Fl«a«  nenftiMi  WiueM'a  MAoaaiMB  (9) 
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TELL  YOUR  WANTS  TO  THE  WORLD  ON  THIS  PAGE 


2 CENTS  PER  WORD.    Minimum  cbarge 
PICK,  but  OMh  mm  ■OBMipiiiy  order, 
wlthoat  fllMiiik  Wmmam  mall  n^UmlK  tsar* 
iNiimUtboraaBih. 


$1.00  for  adTertitemenU  oo  thU 
weUng  fKMltloQS  may  sdvertlae 


FOR  SALE  «udto°^^th^goo^°burinMi' both 
■nmmer  and  winter.  Excellent  location.  Fine  iur- 
raandinx  territory  for  busineea.  Price  rea»on*ble 
for  cMh.  for  gurtto^tow  adjJw  B.  Biaha«l«on, 


FOR  SALE 


Studio,  up  to  date  in  hiisy  manu- 
fftcturinK  town  of  40.000.  Very 
bent' loraticiTi  I-arg.-  N  irti.  linht.  Also  equipped 
with  BrtiticiBl  light.  Fitted  up  to  U  X  17  Voigtlaaoer 
lit  liar  (iroM  income  1911.  MOeS.OO.  Otm 

caaily  be  increased  by  a  better  man.  Very  i|MHB> 
abie  prioa.  Addiee^  WUgw  Stodi©,  Baeine.  Wfc 


COD  Oil  C  Tortini  aad  beet  atudio  m  the 
lUn  wALC  SouthweM.  Very  finen  equipment, 
and  will  imwntT-  it  to  be  the  beat  buainees  propoai- 
tiOB  in  we  eooBtry.  Climate  best  in  the  United 
8tete».  Reason  for  scIIiuk;  must  devote  timsto 
WDmotion  of  mventjon  Addreas,  W.  R,  Wm|0B< 
(18  W.  Central  Ave.,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Hiayrrn  A  young  man  of  ability  in  operating 
Wnll  I  LU    i>nd  pri_Miijrin«  hiKli ■icrud.'  wi.rk. 


A 

^  and   unusual  opportumtv-  in 

ereiy  way  for  the  man  who  haa  it  ia  oin  and  «Mi 
Diove  it.  Would  rather  have  one  who  ia  now  em- 
Soyed  than  not,  aa  experience  haa  ahown  with  few 
agneDtiona,  that  the  really  good  men  are  placed. 
ImA  FUbiu  BMhnMh,  066  Bflyltton  aUMt,  Bwtoa, 
Mmb. 


nyi  OcB.  IMI.I 


wanted  by  yomg  nan  aa  operator, 
'  r^^riatar.  Addraaa.  E.  R. 


rnn  OA!  C  Vamey  atudio.  Cbieuo.  An  up- 
lUn  unLt  to-(lnte  fully  equipped  Rround-floor 
atudio  in  one  of  the  l«e»i  Kicinii<ii.i  in  Cbicaffo. 
Exclusive  patronage,  cabinet  prices  $6  to  S15  per 
doien.  Eatabliahed  twenty-one  yean.  Will  ahow 
clear  profit  of  over  $&600  per  year.  60,000  negativea. 
A  paying  ptopiMitiao.  S7S00  talM  ^  Owim  wmM 
to  ^TintMWtad.  addieaaO.  W.  Vmm7«  MM 
DmhI  BwitovMd,  Chioaao.  Ilia. 

CnD  6AI  C  Studio  on  UMbSlmli  New  York, 
rllll  vALt  Good  bumnw;  eataMiabed  twant^- 
fivo  yaara.  Plenty  of  work  at  fO.OO  per  doaen.  Will 
gaflnii*"  for  $3000  to  cash  buyer.  Tbia  ia  a  mod 
iropoaition  in  Now  YorltCiUr. 


•haaoa  to  set  a payinc  propoaiupn  >n  mow  xorKunr. 


W  AN  I  LU  be  MiteClir  Mbw  and  a  firat^aM 
retoucher.  Write  at  ooa*  vHb  wmplea  and  refer- 
ence*; alao  aend  photo  of ,  yoowlf;  atate  age  and 
axparienoe; 

In  "  "  ■  ■" 


eadjr,  lood  poaBioa.  Name  aaiary 
irriL  Loor.  Onflaa.  W.  Tn. 


WANTED 


a  capable    interior  photographer: 


 ,  ba  thofouiMy 

large  and  arnaU  iataaior  woric  ud  ft 
faUdetaiitflC  aspirin 

Bmo  o»«  iMit  ins 


ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  on  Caaiaraa.  Ltnaat.  mi 

Photographic  Supplies.  Why  pay  exorbitant  prieea 
for  your  photographic  acceaaoriea  when  you  can 
obtain  from  ua  everything  you  naad  in  jronr jtboto- 
graphie  work — whether  aaMMVfl  * 
at  grantiy  roducad  prieaa. 

Now  BAKOAIN  UflT  |Mt  H 

BBNO  ron  A  60PV  TOMV 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

lot  FallM  MiMl     ....  ■WYORK 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ACCESSORIES 

Send  your  name  for  the  largest 
illustrated  catalogue  of  photo- 
graphic studio  Bkylicht  acces- 
sories ever  published. 

ROUGH  ft  CALDWELL  CO. 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTMICM 

UOth  St.  and  Walton  Ave.* 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Send  25  cents  in  SUmps  and  we  will  Mall  You  a  50-cent  Bottle  of 

SIMPLEX  INTENSIFIER 

THIS    OFFER    IS   GOOD    ONCE  ONLY 

if  it  doM  Ml  pImwo  you  acnd  u5  a  pofitai  card  to  that  aihct  aod  jraar  Mmvs 

will  be  promptly  returned 

SIMPLEX  INTENSIFIER  give*  pennanent  rewlu;  requirea  ImI  om  hA,  Keepo  indefiniteiy; 
can  be  uted  until  coMumed.  Always  ready  fof  immediate  u»e.  Produce*  any  depe«  of  intetuification; 
woika  «Boa  dtlier  wet  oc  dry  ncaabvea.    Doe*  not  granulate  the  film  o<  the  negMtre;  Iva*  no  ioflueacc 

SIMPLEX  INTENSIFIER  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


FIcoM  iMnliM  WnacN«*o  UMumm  (10) 


Beware  of  Mixture  Products 

(SAID  TO  CONTAIN  "METOL") 

For  your  protection  always  insist  on 
''Agfa''  METOL  in  Original  Bottles 

The  **Agfa'*  Fonnube  Book»  mailed  any- 
where for  10  Cents,  gives  you  Formula 
Ibr  All  Makes  of  Fi4ste9,  Fdmt,  and  Papen 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  A  COPY 

BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 

213.21S  WATER  ST„  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agents,  hupfeld,  ludecking&co.,  Montreal,  Canada 


An  Unusual  Opportunity 


FOR  RENT 

At  Eu^lewood,  N.  i. 

m  tMMi  NMlttitett  cUt  •(  Hs  t<z»  In  tut  11.1^ 

A  FIRST  GLASS 

GBOIIND  FLOOR  STUDIO 

in  a  handsome  new  brick  building 

STUDIO   75  FEET  LONG 
NORTH   LIGHT.  COMMODIOUS 
DRESSING  AND  WORK  ROOMS 

LARGE  SHOW  WINDOWS 

NO  OFPIUnTION 

A  photographer  who  can  <lo  fh^-class 

work  and  cater  to  a  high-class  trade 
snri  has  some  capital  will  find  this  a 

golacn  opfX)rtunity. 

BYRON  G.  VANHORN 

ENQLEWOOD  NEW  JCMCV 


If  you  attend  the 

Nattonal  Convention 

this  year  you  will  see 
a  line  of 

STUDIO  FURNITURE 

made  by  a  photographer, 

and  it  is  photographically 
correct  m  every  detail 

COM£  ^J^D  SEE  US 

&  B.  lOBINSON  &  SONS 
Factaiy  Grand  Rapid^  Mkk. 

Pleaae  mestioa  WnaoK*!  Magaumb  (U) 
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DURATOL 

Non-Poisonous  Rapid  Developer 


produces  essentially  the  same  results  which  are  obtained 
from  other  Coal-tar  developers. 

It  is  economic  by  reason  of  slow  exhaustion  and  the 
only  one  producing  fog-free  negatives. 

It  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands. 

SAMPLE  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  FROM 


SCHERING  £i  GUTZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  SILENT  SHUTTERS 

It  ought  not  to  take  a  great  amount  of  your  gray  matter  to  Bgure  out  the  kind  of  a 
Studio  Shutter  you  want  for  your  outfit,  simply  consider  the  scientific  construction  and 
working  principles  of  the  ^^otc  "^Jl^^m^^^  celebrated  Silent  Shutter. 

Note  How  Simple  ^—-^ 


doing  away  with  Cogs, 
ing  Wings,  etc.  Entirely 
"opens  without  a  sound  " 
unknown  to  the  sitter  and 
preciates  what  that  means. 
SILENT  by  name, 
-the  ONLY  SILENT 
"SILENCE  IS 

SILEJMTS  are  patented 
Conley  Camera  Company 


They  Are  Made, 

Ratchets,  Valves,  Scrap- 
pneumatic,  therefore  it 
and  the  exposure  is  made 
every  photographer  ap- 
SILENT  Shutters  are 
SILENT  m  operation, 
Studio    Shutter  made. 

GOLDEN." 

and  made  only  by  the 


For  sale  by  all  jobbers.  Be  sure  your  order  reads 
S-l-LrE-N-T,  and  accept  no  other.  Its  best  recommendation,  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users.  We  also  manufacture  an  extensive  line  of  HIGH  GRADE  Folding 
Cameras,  View  Cameras,  Magazine  Cameras,  Success  Vignetters,  Plate  Holders,  etc, 

CONLEY  CAMERA  CO.      Rochester,  Minn. 


Please  mention  Wilson's  Macazinb 
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Series  II.  F/4.5 

These  fine  Portrait  lenses  are 
made  for  artistic  photographers 
whose  galleries  are  at  times  too 
dark  tor  the  use  of  our  series  six 
lenses  working  at  F  5.6.  1  iie 
Series  II  lenses  have  phenomenal 
speed  and  brilliance  of  image, 
while  the  depth,  softness,  and 
roundness  may  be  regulated  to  a 
nicety  simply  by  revolving  the 
front  of  the  mount.  Any  desired 
degree  of  softness  aiay  be  intro- 
duced evenly  throughout  the 
plate. 

IN   T  It  K  F  E  SIZES 
Nol  Foeua  PUte  Pries 

23  13  8x  10  $182 

23%  14%  R  X  m  225 

24  16  10  X  \  2  250 

Wrtto  fw«arn««ait«to*u*wHh  &clv«toPbota«(«»l»«n. 
113S  B^Mdway,  N«w  Y«ck  CUy 


PleaM  toeatioa  Wilson's  Magaxinb  (13) 
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Your  stock-house  CAN  supply  you,  if 
you  make  it  plain  that  you  really  WANT 


7^ 

TRIPLE.  A 


HALF  GROSS  PRICES 

SINGLE  WCiaHT  DOUBLE  WEIGHT 


»o.75 

3.25 


Cabinet  4x6 
8  X  10 

NOT  PACKED  IN  GROSS  BOXES 


S0.9O 
3.75 


DEFENDER   PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO 


ARGO  PARK 


-     -     -      ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branchet  in  Prlncip*!  CitiM 


SAVED:  Time,  Labor  and  Money 

THE  THREE  ELEHfEHTS  IH  AHY  ECOHOHIICML  PROBLEM.  HOW 
MUCH  THIS  MEANS  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

With  INGENTO  TABLET  CHEMICALS 

any  formula  can  be  compounded  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  re- 
quired when  chemicals  in  the  ordinary'  form  are  used. 

No  scales  are  required — tedious  weighing  is  entirely  elim- 
inated. Each  tablet  contains  a  stated  amount  of  the  pure 
photographic  chemical,  errors  are  thus  easily  avoided.  The 
tablet  form  is  far  more  easy  to  handle  than  the  powder  or 
crystals.  They  dissolve  readily  and  can  be  used  either  in 
making  stock  solutions  or  a  fresh  solution  can  be  made  up  in 
a  few  moments.  They  keep  permanently  and  retain  their 
purity  and  uniformity  until  used.  Sodium  Sulphite  and  Car- 
bonate (.Anhydrous)  Tablets  contain  15  grains  each.  The  de- 
veloping agents  such  as  Metol,  Pyro,  Hydrochinon  contain 
2  grains  each. 


UM  .SlilfHItll 


Intiat  on  Ingtnto  Tablet  Chemicals,  the  acme  of  purity,  accuracy 
and  convenience.    At  your  Dealers 

BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc.,  240-250  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago 

Bend  25  ceaU  for  »  year's  subscription  to  the  luKcnto  Phuto  News. 
Sample  copy  st-Dt  un  rct^uest 


TRADE 


MARK 


fpiiOTQ  SUPPUESl 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

After  searching  foreign  markets  for  several 
years  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  a 

BROMIDE  PAP£R 

which  we  believe  has  qualities  that  every  en- 
larging house  will  appreciate. 

We  want  to  send  free  of  expense  to  every 
ust  1  ol  Bromide  Paper  a  sample  package  10x12 
or  11  X 14  of  this  new 

"  MONTAUK'* 
BROMIDE  PAPER 

MADE  IN  THREE  SURFACES:  MATT, 
SEMI-MAIT  AND  GLOSSY 

ALSO  DOUBLE  WEIGHT  AND  POSTCARDS 


ADDRESS  PAPER  DEPARTMENT 

^.L?o'«h'~'  g.  gennert  "^hzt:^^""- 


itlen  WiMOM*»  Maoasins 
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Pin  your  faith  to  the 
permanency,  quality  and 
reliability  of 

ARISTO 

Its  success  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  a  host  of  our 
best  photographers  to-day. 


American  Aristotype  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 
JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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THE  SIMPUFIED  DEVELOPING  AGENT 
FOR  DEVELOPING  PAPERS 


Least  bother— most  economical- 
best  results. 

Buy  an  ounce  of  TOZOL  for  your 
next  stock  solution  of  paper  developer. 
A  one  ounce  bottle  costs  twenty  cents 
— requires  only  the  addition  of  sodas, 
bromide  and  wood  alcohol  to  maKa 
a  stock  solution. 

TOZOL  is  a  Tested  Chemical. 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


FImw  oMtttioa  WaaoM's  Macaiinb  (17) 

.  J  ^  d  by  Google 


EASTMAN 


The  papers  that  bear  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  quality. 


THE  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

AU  Healers. 


FlwH  aantioii  Wiuon's  Maoasimb  (18) 


Digrtized  by  Google 
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Crispness  and  snap  without 
harshness-^an  abundance  of  de- 
tail without  flatness— plenty  of 
speed  without  the  sacrifice  of  lati- 
tude or  gradation:  these  are  the 
qualities  that  are  of  most  import- 
ance to  the  photographer;  the 
qualities  that  are  found  in 


SRRE) 
PLATES 


Att  HMfcre. 


Seed  Dry  Plate  Division, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Less  work  at  the  retouching  desk 
when  you  use 

The  Eastman 
Plate  Tank 

As  tank  developed  negatives  are 
entirely  free  from  the  influence  of 
fog,  the  delicate  modeling  is  all  pre= 
served,  the  shadows  are  full  of  de» 
tail,  the  high'lights 
are  not  blocky. 
Tank  developing 
not  only  means 
less  work  for  the 
retoucher  —  it 
means  better  re= 
suits  in  the  fin- 
ished prints. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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A  New  Developing  Agent 

R.OYLON  used  with  hydrochinon  maRes 
a  vigorous  developer — one  not  easily  ex- 
hausted. 

ROYLON  is  specially  recommended  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  irritating  effects 
of  other  developers.  It  will  produce  equally 
good  prints  and  in  most  cases  with  no  ill  effects 
to  the  user. 

THE  PRICE 

1  ounce  bottle,  ....      $  .60 
pound     •*....  2.25 
**        "      .      .      .      .  4.25 

1      "  8.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Make  your  negatives  earn 
more  by  printing  with 

PARAGON 
BORDER 
NEGATIVES 

They  add  tone  and  variety  to  your 
work — give  you  something  new  with 
which  to  get  more  business  at  in- 
creased prices. 

PARAGON  BORDER  NEGATIVES  are  furnished  in 
plain  ovals  and  squares,  also  in  a  variety  of  more  elaborate 

designs. 

Easy  to  use — 
Accurately  registered — 
Will  not  break. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Paragon 
Border  Negative  Booklet,  illustrated 
with  all  the  various  designs,  giving 
directions  for  use  and  a  list  of  sizes 
and  prices.  It  is  free  at  your  dealers 
or  by  mail  from  us. 


PI 


Dbsicn  No.  si. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


At  your  Dealers. 
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A  W ird  of  Importance  to  Photographers 


"TESTED" 


A  few  days  ago,  a  representative  of  a  large  pho- 
tographic concern  in  looking  through  our  sample 
print  department  asked  how  we  made  the  beau- 
tiful Sepia  Bromide  Enlargements  we  put  out  as 

samples,  saying  they  had  never  been  able  to  dupli- 
cate the  quality  in  their  Enlarging  Department. 

It  was  found  that  Tested  Chemicals  were 
responsible  for  the  superior  tone  values.  In 
re-dcveloping  Bromides,  a  fused  Sulphide  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  best  results.  That  is  the 
kind  we  use  and  market — it  is  Tested.  Don't 
use  Sulphide  that  is  primarily  intended  for  other 
purposes. 

The  EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AU  Dealers. 
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Socicle  Anonyme  UTOCOLOR 


La  Garenne-Colombes  (Paris) 


COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY  ON  PAPER 


NEWD  A  pinPAPCR 


W 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smith's  Process,  patented  in  England  and  Abroad 

Manipulation  as  simple  as         Greatly  increased  sensitiveness 
ordinary  P.  O.  P.  Improved  color  contrasts 

Instructions  and  price  list  free  on  demand 

Sole  Agent  for  United  States 

J.  L  LEWIS  522  Sixth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


THE  MOST  DISCRIMINATING  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Must  necessarily  be  impressed  with  the  remark- 
able depth,  gradation,  brilliancy  and  tone  of 
prints  made  on  the   ideal  professional  paper 


11 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  PORTRAITURE— All  Necessary  Grades 

\"OU   SHOULD  WRITE  today  for  a  complete  price  list 
and  become  ac(iuainte(l  with  our  products  which  w  'lW  doubt- 
less mean  improved  results  and  a  decided  saving.    In  addition  to 

Platora,  we  also  manufacture  high  grade  papers  and  postal  cards 
for  commercial,  amateur,  view  or  less  expensive  studio  work,  in- 
cluding INSTANTO — the  p:)aper  that's  worth  more  than  we 
charge — everything  non-curling.  Professionals  can  secure  free 
samples  by  writing  their  requirements  to 

The  Photo  Products  Co.  (Dept.  C)  ^sjjffjfej, 

6100  U  Salle  Street,  Chicago  "^'=3!|J¥!S*' 
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Cameras 


Century  View  Cameras  offer  more  real  value,  more  genuine  merit. 
tKan  any  view  camera  tKat  lias  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  Xhe 
Century  Double  Grooved  Bed  insures  perfect  rjgidity  under  every 
condition,  and  eliminates  vibration  wKen  beavy  lenses  and  sbutters  are 
used  witb  tbe  bellows  extended. 

Xbe  long  bellows  permits  tbe  use  of  tbe  camera  for  copying,  long 
focus  and  tele-pboto  work. 

Xbe  large  front  board  accommodates  tbe  bigb  speed  anastigmat 
lenses. 

Tbe  swing  back  and  side  swing  (botb  operated  by  rack  and  pinion) 
permit  tbe  greatest  range  of  movement,  making  it  possible  to  do  tbe 
most  exacting  kinds  of  architectural  and  group  work. 

Tbe  reversible  back  is  fitted  witb  movable  cut-out  for  making  more 
tban  one  exposure  on  a  plate. 

Every  adjustment  is  accutately  fitted  and  placed  in  a  position  tbat 
insures  ease,  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  operation. 

Tbe  wood-work  is  bigbly  polished  and  all  metal  parts  are  of 
lacquered  brass,  giving  the  camera  a  richness  and  dignity  that  at  once 
indicate  Century  Quality  in  appearance,  as  well  as  perfection  of 
construction. 

Century  Camera  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Rochester,   N.  Y. 

■M  -MIIU  -MIM  MIM  MUM   MIIM   ifllM   


Where  the  one  essen 
tial  is 


the  one  paper  is 


fVatch  the  zvork  of  the  man 
who  uses  Artura^ 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


ROCIIKSTLR.  N.  V. 


////  Dealers. 
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ThfTt  U  psycholoKy  in  phototraphv,  »nd  ii  alto 
ha*  iu  "Cykoloity,"  the  principal  medium  of  which  is 
CYKO  —  the  aeoiitive  rctorder  oi  th»t  indctiaable 
wmcthiDg  Id  tvery  artiitic  negative.  —  />•»  AUmt4. 


Good  negatives  may  be  divided 

into  three  classes:  soft,  normal  and 
"contxasty." 

The  result  depends  on  the  paper 
used  for  printing. 

Any  of  these  good  negatives,  if 
printed  on  the  wrong  paper,  will  pro- 
duce poor  prints,  and  all  will  yield 
beautiful  prints  on  the  right  grade  of 


Cyko  is  made  in  three  grades  of  tone 

gradation  for  amateur  printing,  cor- 
responding inversely  to  the  class  of 
negatives  for  which  each  grade  is 
intended. 


Contrast  (Blue  Label)  For  weak  and  soft  negattveti 

Normal    (Yellow  Label)  For  normal  negatives  of  even 

gradation.  , 
Soft       (Red  Label)    For  oontrasty  negatives. 

Send  for  Cyko  Manual,  the  key  to  prize-winning  pictures. 


An^c9  Comfiimyi  Blngbamton,  N.  Y. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONGKESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Tbe  Congress  of  Photograph}-,  which 
began  its  career  at  the  Rochester 
Convention  in  1Q09,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Barrow?,  convenes 
for  the  fourth  time  at  Philadelphia 
in  conjuncticMi  with  the  National 
Convention. 

The  three  congres>e>  so  far  held 
have  not  achieved  any  great  re«^ults 
and  we  feel  that  little  real  progress  will 
be  made  until  each  and  every  associa- 
tion throughout  the  country  is  properly 
represented.  With  the  two  Xational 
Convent  ion,-'  recently  I'lilint^  the  news- 
papers we  cannot  help  but  make  com- 
parisons. 

In  thdr  deliberations  and  voting 
we  see  the  big  States  like  New  York, 
Penn<iylvania.  Tllinois.  and  Massa- 
chusetts exercising  their  inlluencc  pro- 
portionate to  their  importance:  New 
York  with  its  90  votes.  Pennsylvania 
v.  iih  76.  Illinois  with  58.  Ma->ai  husctts 
with  36.  and  so  on  down  the  li^t  to 
Delaware  with  her  0  votes.  A  glance 
through  the  Ust  of  delegates  to  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  Photography, 
printed  below,  shows  a  very  different 
arranijcmcnt.  Taking  the  important 
States,  as  given  above,  we  find  that 
New  York  is  not  represented  except 
by  virtue  of  its  two  ex-j)residents  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.;  Pennsylvania  has  one 
regular  delegate;  Illinois  two  regular 


delegates  and  one  ex-prcsidential  dele- 
gate; Massachusetts  has  four  ez-presi* 
dential  delegates  and  no  regular  dele- 
gates yet  appointed;  Indiana  with  two 
regular  delegates  and  six  ex-presidents. 

A  congress  representing  the  entire 
profession  could  be  made  a  means  of 
progress,  but  it  would  be  well  for  the 
present  Conp^rcss  to  spend  more  time 
looking  into  its  organization,  its  up- 
building and  broadening  tlian  in  offer- 
ing suggestions  to  the  National  Con- 
vention that  have  not  been  considered 
!>y  a  more  thoroughly  representative 
body. 

Delegates  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Congress 

Past  rre>i(knts  P.  A,  of  A.  (Past- 
Presidents  are  ex-of!icio  delegates): 
W.  H.  Potter,  Indianapolis,  Ind; 
Joshua  Smith,  South  Haven  Midi.; 
G.  Cramer,  St  Louis.  Mo.;  J.  M. 
Appleton,  Dayton,  Ohio;  (uor^c  H. 
Hastings,  Haverhill,  Mass  ;  Francis 
A.  Place,  Boston,  Mass.:  Adam  Hcira- 
berger,  New  Albany,  Ind.;  C.  M. 
Hayes,  Detroit,  Mich.;  S.  L.  Stein, 
MilwaukeL'.  Wis.;  E.  B.  Core,  New 
York,  X.  v.;  (ieo.  M.  Edmondson, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Geo.  R.  Nussbaucr, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  R.  Reeves,  Ander- 
son, Ind.;  Frank  R.  Barrows,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Chas.  W.  Hcarn,  Boston,  Mass.; 
JC.  J.  Van  Deventer,  Decatur,  III.; 
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Geo.  (;  Hollo  way,  Terre  Haute,  Ihd.; 
Frank  \V.  Medlar,  Spencer,  Iowa; 
G.  W.  Harri?.  Washinj^ton,  D.  C; 
A.  T.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

P.  A,  of  Arkansas:  R.  S.  Kettering, 
Little  Rock,  Aik.;  John  H.  Kenney, 
RussclMlle,  Ark. 

P.  A.  of  Canada:  Not  known. 

P.  A.  of  Colorado:  Not  known. 

P.  A.  oC  Illinois:  L.  F.  Smith,  Free- 
port;  C.  L.  Venard,  Lincoln. 

Intcrmountain  P.  A.:  F.  E.  Dean, 
Grand  Junction,  Col.j  Griffiths,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

P.  A.  of  Indiana:  Felix  Schants, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  W.  E.  Vihner, 
Crown  Point,  Ind. 

P.  A.  of  Iowa:  Guy  N.  Reid, 
Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Oscar  Grossheim, 
Muscatine.   Alternates  not  known. 

P.  A.  of  Kansas:  Delegates.  Homer 
Harden,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Will  Murphy. 
Newton,  Kans.  Alternates,  Helen 
Francis,  Topeka,  Kans.;  H.  S.  Steven- 
son, Leavenworth,  Kans. 

P.  A.  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi: 
Not  known. 

P.  P.  S.  of  Michigan:  J.  H.  Bru- 
baker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

P.  A.  of  Missouri  Association:  Dele- 
gates, L.  J.  Studehaker,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  F.  C.  Delporte,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 


Alternates.  H.  Tomlinson,  Hannibal, 
Mo.;  C.  Kajiwara.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  P.  S.  of  New  York:  No  delegates. 

P.  P.  S.  of  New  Jersey:  Delegate, 
U.  S.  Quumel,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Alternate,  H.L.  Keller,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  P.  A.:  Delegates. 
H.  G.  Andrews,  Rochester.  Minn.. 
R.  Zweifel,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Cook  Ely. 
Duluth,  Minn.  Alternates,  W.  R. 
Miller,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  J.  A. 
Fuller.  Albert  Lee,  Minn.;  F.  J. 
Bauer,  Winona,  Minn. 

P.  A.  of  New  England:  Not  known. 

P.  A.  of  Nebraska:  Not  known. 

Ohio-Michigan  P.  A. :  No  deli^ates. 

P.  A.  of  (>1  laht)ma:   Not  known. 

P.  P.  S.  of  Ohio:  Delegate,  Lester 
Spahr,  Wilmington,  O. 

P.  P.  S.  of  Pennsylvania:  Delegate. 
Ryland  W.  PhilUps,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.  A.  of  Pacific  Northwest:  Not 
known. 

P.  A.  of  Texas:  Delegates,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martyn  Elliott,  Austin,  Texas. 
Alternates,  L.  T.  Powell  and  0. 
Hegcmann,  both  of  San  Antonio,  1  exas 

P.  A.  of  Wisconsin :  Not  known. 

P.  A.  of  West  V  irginia:  Not  known. 

First  Vice<President  Townsend,  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  act  as  chair- 
man of  the  Congress. 
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Ihe  national  advertising  that  is 
being  done  on  behalf  of  portrait  photo- 
graphy, through  the  big  national  maga- 
zines, is  of  such  inij  1  rtancc  to  each 
and  every  iihotograpiur  tiiat  we  have 
no  hesitancy  in  again  urging  upon 
the  photographer  the  urgent  necessity 
of  active  co5peration  on  his  part  if  the 
best  rc  suits  are  to  be  obtained. 

Do  the  photographers  realize  the 
all-embracing  extent  of  this  adver- 
tising?   Look  at  the  magazines  in  the 


cut  below.  If  you  have  not  one  of 
them  on  hand  send  out  and  get  one. 
You  have  a  wide  choice,  and  the  prices 

range  from  five  to  thirty-five  cents. 
Then  look  \\v  tbr  advertisement  with 
the  line  across  the  page — ''There's  a 
photographer  in  your  town." 

Size  up  this  advertisement  with  the 
others  in  the  magazine,  and  you  will 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  a  bold  and 
convincing  advertisement — for  what? 
For  your  business.     But  the  other 
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fellow — the   manufacturer    comes  in  This  advertising  must  benefit  the 

too.  does  he!    Well!    He'll  be  frank  photographer  before  it  yields  a  cent 

about  it  and  tell  you  that  he  hopes  to  to  the  advertiser;    but  the  photog- 

reap  some  benefit  from  the  advertise-  raphcr  must  do  his  share.     Don't  be 

ment;   but  don't  overlook  the  fact  lazy  and  excuse  yourself  by  saying  the 


that  the  photographer  in  this  case  gets  advertising  does  not  reach  your  class 

the  big  share  of  the  profits.    There  is  of  trade.     Four  million  people  are 

a  big  difTercncc  between  the  profit  on  reached,  and  they  include  the  people 

twelve  finished  prints  and  that  on  three  who  pay  thirty-five  cents  or  as  little 

plates  and  twelve  sheets  of  paper.  as  five  cents  for  their  favorite  maga- 
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zine.  Think  of  ill  Four  million 
people  with  money  to  spend  being 
reminded  of  the  desirability  or  neces- 
sityof  being  photographed.  And,  mark 
you,  they  are  not  urged  to  be  pho- 
tographed by  Jones,  Smith,  and  Brown 
as  the  onlv  people  who  can  do  it  right. 
No  attempt  at  direction  or  coercion, 
just  a  timely  reminder  that  it's  & 
good  thing  to  visit  the  photographer 
and  "There's  a  Photographer  in  Your 
Town." 

Of  course  such  a  vast  sum  of  money 
spent  in  this  way  is  going  to  result  in 


better  business  in  thousands  of  studios 
throughout  the  country;  but  it  is  the 
man  who  is  fully  alive  to  the  opportun- 
ity that  is  going  to  reap  the  greatest 
benefit.  You  can  stock  a  river  with 
fish,  hut  unless  the  fishermen  get  out 
their  rods,  bait  their  hooks  and  get 
busy,  the  nsh  will  stay  in  the  river. 

Lose  no  time,  cast  about  and  lay 
your  lines  of  local  avertising,  and  let 
your  share  of  the  four  million  readers 
know  that  you  are  prepared  to  make 
the  photographs  they  are  thinking 
about. 


ADVERTING  AJXD  ETHICS 

BY  E.  VBEY 


Advertising — Will  there  ever  be  an 
end  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic  ? 
Well— Hardly ! 

Just  so  long  as  peoj)le  are  in  business 
primarily  for  the  financial  results  which 
that  business  is  supposed  to  yield,  just 
so  long  will  advertising  nut  only  llourish 
but  will  be  vastly  improved  upon  as 
the  exiut  ncy  o£  the  case  or  the  spirit 
of  the  times  may  demand;  and  it  will 
be  discussed  from  many  widely  difier- 
ent  view  points. 

We  have  Elbert  Hubbard^s  assur- 
ance that  advertising  is  as  yet  "in 
the  perambulator."  On  the  other 
hand,  conservative  estimates  place  the 
amount  spent  lor  newspaper  advertis- 
ing alone  during  1911  at  the  gigantic 
sum  of  five  hundred  milUon  dollars. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  fairly  healthy  infant, 
and  visibly  growing. 

Advertising  by  individual  photog* 
raphers  has  presumably  contributed 
but  a  very  small  per  cent,  to  this  sum. 
and  it  is  not  a  \  ery  far  cry  to  assume 
also  that  a  great  deal  ot  even  this 
small  sum  has,  for  reasons  given  a 


little 'farther  on,  been  actually  miss- 
s])ent. 

Any  man,  possessed  of  the  least 
amoimt  of  gray  matter  or  average 
business  acumen,  will  admit  that 
proper  advertising  is  to  business  what 
a  good  lubricant  is  to  a  piece  of  com- 
plicated machinery.  The  question  as 
to  what  constitutes  proper  advertising 
is  of  too  complex  a  nature  so  that,  even 
had  I  the  ability  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject,  it  would  be  entirely  outside 
the  scope  of  a  short  magazine  article. 

There  are  some  aspects,  though,  of 
this  question  that  have  hardly  been 
touched  ui)on.  or  very  liehtly.  and 
one  ot  ihcin — the  one  tlui  article  will 
attempt  to  partially  deal  with — ^is  the 
ethical  phase. 

The  fact  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  is  spending  its  good  money 
in  good  chunks  to  advertise  the  busi- 
ness (did  you  get  that?  I  said  the 
BUSINESS),  is  the  principal  motive 
that  induced  me  to  attempt  this  article. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  this  National  advertising 
campaign  will  eventually  result  b  a 
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very  substantial  benefit  to  the  craft 
generally,  yet  we  cannot  shut  ourselves 
out  to  another  evident  fact  and  that 
is  that  this  great  effort  cannot  possibly 
reach  its  best  and  fullest  fruitage  unless 
the  individual  photographers,  un  their 
part,  are  willing  to  meet  the  E.  K, 
people  more  than  half  way  and  put 
the  business  on  the  hip;hest  possible 
ethical  plane;  and  this,  I  believe,  can 
be  successfully  done  by  eliminating 
from  our  minds  and  advertisments 
the  ever-in-evidence  EGO,  the  double 
underscored  Capital  I. 

You  may  just  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  now.  as  any  time  later  on,  to 
the  very  simple  little  fact  that  your 
public — anybody's  public — does  not 
care  a  farthing  what  you  think  of 
yourself  or  your  ability;  the  one.  the 
only  thing  they  are  vitally  interested 
in  is  what  you  can  do  for  them  for 
their  money;  and  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  business. 

Many  photographers,  when  thrown 
on  their  own  resources  to  write  their 
ads,  seem  to  be  totally  incapable  of 
eliminating  the  purely  personal  element, 
with  the  inevitable  result,  as  M.  P. 
Gould  tersely  puts  it  tliat  instead  of 
talking  fo  their  prosi)ective  custuiners 
they  arc  talking  about  themselves;  and 
the  still  more  deplorable  part  of  the 
matter  is,  that  while  they  are  in  that 
state  of  mind  they  cannot  refrain  from 
taking  either  open  or  covered  flings 
at  their  competitors.  It  must  be 
evident  to  the  simplest  mind  that 
advertisments  of  such  a  nature  cannot 
possibly  reflect  credit  upon  either  the 
advertiser  or  the  business,  vet.  not- 
withstanding such  glaring  dedections, 
photographers  are  continually  damor* 
log  for  higher  sodal  and  professional 
recognition.  Can  you  draw  your  own 
conclusion? 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  conditions 
are  much  better  in  that  respect  than 
they  were  years  ago»  but- they  are 


still  far  from  what  they  should  be  or 
might  be. 
Studio  advertising  in  the  larger 

cities  is,  as  a  rule,  on  a  much  higher 
plane— from  tlie  ethical  as  well  as 
literary  standpoint — than  it  is  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  This  is  not 
caused  so  much  from  the  advertiser's 
own  superior  ability  along  that  line, 
as  from  the  fact  thnt  he  has  good 
examples  continually  before  him,  and 
because  he  has  also  almost  instinctively 
learned  to  avoid  everthing  of  a  blatant 
nature  and  to  taboo  sentences  and 
turns  that  would  otTend  or  jar  an 
educated  taste  or  ear;  he  also  realizes 
that  Ad.  writing,  good  Ad.  writing,  is 
an  art  in  itself,  alnd  will  therefore 
frequently  prefer  the  genteel,  dignified 
and  much  more  effective  ready-pre- 
pared Ads. 

Some  advertisments,  as  we  see  them 
sometimes  in  the  smaller  cities,  are 
worse  than  useless,  they  are  positively 
repellant,  and  the  worst  feature  is 
that  they  do  not  always  emanate  from 
irresponsible  little  cross-roads  studies, 
but  frequently  from  firms  that  do 
creditable  work  and  who  would  bitterly 
resent  the  slightest  imputation  that 
they,  the  lirm,  were  not  strictly  irre- 
proachable. 

Some  three  years  ago,  for  instance. 
I  saw  an  Ad.  w'hich  modestly  informed 
the  world  at  large  that  the  advertiser 
was  ''not  only  better  than  the  best, 
but  better  than  the  rest."  Does  not 
such  an  Ad.  carry  within  itself  its 
own  condemnation,  no  matter  what 
viewpoint  you  may  choose  to  take? 
I  saw  another  Ad.  in  which  the  adver- 
tiser took  it  u[)on  himself  to  inform  a 
suf^xised-to-be-intelligent  public  that 
"if  WE  don't  do  your  work  for  you, 
you  are  not  getting  the  best."  These 
are  not  imaginary,  but  almost  typical 
Ads.  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  they 
might  be  multiplied  by  the  thousand. 

Let  us  now,  for  just  one  mintite, 
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consider  the  ethical,  or  rather,  the 
unethical  aspect  of  such  Ads.    If  a 

photographer  in  one  of  our  larger  cities 
should  accidentally  happen  to  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  use  such  an  Ad.  he  may 
feel  absolutely  safe  that  the  public 
would  not  pay  the  slightest  attention, 
and  it  seems  also  certain  that  if  any 
of  the  phutograjihcrs  of  that  city  should 
happen  to  see  it  they  would  dismiss 
the  whole  matter  as  a  piece  of  silly 
ballyhoo. 

You  can  readily  see,  however,  that 
the  case,  from  its  very  nature,  would 
be  an  etitirelv  different  one  if  the  same 
Ad.  should  happen  to  appear  in  a 
smaller  city,  supporting,  say,  from  two 
to  five  studios. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  these  two  or 
five  men  are  doint^  their  level  best  to 
support  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents from  the  proceeds  of  their  labors, 
.and  that  they  are  frequently  working 
against  jjrcat  odds  in  doing  so;  let  us 
also  farther  assume  that,  as  to  their 
work  they  arc  also  iloing  their  best 
according  to  "the  light  there  is  in 
them.''  Can  you  much  blame  them 
that  they  should  look  upon  such  an 
Ad.  as  a  direct  ])ersonal  affront,  as  a 
slam  at  either  their  ability  or  integrity, 
and  must  it  not  follow  that  such  a 
feeling  cannot  be  conducive  to  fostering 
fraternal  unity?'  'rhi>  in  turn  will  react 
more  or  less  on  the  jmblic,  and  from 
that  point  back  again  upon  the  business 
as  a  whole. 

The  modem,  progressive  merchant 
would  never  think  of  telling  his  public 
that  if  they  did  not  buy  from  htm  they 
would  be  buncoed  in  the  store  next 
door  or  the  one  across  the  street. 
Why  would 'nt  he?  Because  he  has 
long  since  realt/.ed  that  such  methods 
have  to  be  rele<j;ated  to  the  times 
when  caveai  cmpicr  was  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception.  DON'T  let  it  be 
said  tJiat  it  was  left  to  photography, 
inherently  one  of  the  most  genteel, 


and  <%rtainly  the  gentlest,  of  all  the 
arts  or  crafts,  to  perpetuate  such  a 

foolish  and  unbusiness-like  tendency! 

Do  I  hear  xoii  complain  of  com- 
petition? Possibly  the  kind  you  chose 
to  call  unfair?  Stop,  Look,  Listen! 
What  would  we  be  without  competition, 
fair  or  unfair?  Let  me  answer  for  yon: 
Mere  things  competition  spells:  First 
of  all,  INCENTIVE,  to  DO  (not  to 
do  the  other  fellow);  next,  improve- 
ment; then  excellence,  and  then — 

It  is  worse  than  foolish  to  figuratively 
shout  to  your  competitor  to  "Get  f>ff 
The  Earth  I''  In  the  first  place  he 
could  not  very  well  do  so  without 
seriously  inconveniencing  himself,  and 
in  the  second  place  we  know  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum  ,  and  the 
vacancy  would  therefore  be  quickly 
filled  by  others.  Isn't  it  more  rational 
and  profitable  to  make  an  earnest 
efTort  to  out-work  him,  than  it  is  to 
waste  self-respect ,  energy,  and  valuable 
time  in  attempts  to  work  him  oui/ 
Vou  nmy  rest  assured  that  this  question 
will  naturally  always  resolve  itself  into 
the  well-known  maxim  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Different  people  will, 
of  course,  look  upon  life  from  dilTerent 
viewpoints;  but  if  those  who  ever- 
lastingly complain  of  life  as  ''a  hard 
lot  '  could  be  induced  to  regard  it 
in  the  light  of  a  "continous  perform- 
ance" there  would  be  but  very  little 
time  left  to  them  for  their  Uttle  two 
by  four  troubles;  they  would  also 
realize  at  once  that  this  little  play- 
house or  theatre  of  ours,  which  we 
are  pleased  to  call  the  world,  is  more 
than  large  enough  to  hold  us  all;  al 
any  rate,  you  have  never  as  yet  seen 
the  "Standing-Room-Only"  sign  dis- 
played, and  it  rests  entirely  with  you 
whether  vou  will  be  on  the  stage,  in 
the  peanut  roost,  or  silLing  with  the 
Elite,  the  Elect. 

No,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  advocate 
or  recommend  a  code  of  ethics  such. 
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for  instance,  as  hedf^cs  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  which  dogmatically 
forbids  its  members  to  advertise  to 
the  public. 

If  you  have  a  good  thing  advertise 
it;  advertise  it  for  all  il  is  worth; 
but.  while  doing  so  don't  forget  to  tell 
your  little  Ego  to  kindly  "go  WAY 
bock  and  sit  down;"  then  ttirn  on  the 
calcium  and  concentrate  the  spot- 
light full,  strong,  and  steady  on  nothin<i 
but  vour  two  star  })erf()rmers  -your 
BUSiXESS,  your  GOODS,  and-let 
it  go  at  that. 

After  writing  this  article  I  was 
reminded  of  an  incident  or  episode 
which  happened  during  my  early  days 
in  business,  and  since  it  throws  an 
interesting  sidelight  on  the  matter 
discussed  above  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  introducing  it. 

Some  years  ago  (no  need  to  tell  you 
how  many,  as  this  might  lend  ynu  to 
think  I  am  an  old  man)  I  first  embarked 
in  the  photo  business  in  a  small  Texas 
city  of  about  4000  people.  Before 
opening  my  doors  for  business  T  called 
on  the  tax  collector  to  pay  my  occu- 
pation tax  as  the  law  required.  Nearly 
all  lines  of  business  were  taxed,  and 
the  mercantile  lines  were  classified 
accnrdins^  to  bulk  of  business,  c, 
purcha.ses  and  receipts.  Sinci-  in  my 
case  there  was  no  way  of  estimating 
my  receipts  for  the  coming  year  the 
tax  collector  was  willing  to  compromise 
by  putting  me,  for  the  first  year,  in 
the  lowest  class,  and  he  started  to 
fill  out  a  blank  receipt  to  that  eUect. 
After  writing  a  few  words  he  stopped, 
and  turning  to  me  with  a  pensive 
expression  said:  "I  just  happened  to 
think  of  it;  I  believe  there  is  a  special 
law  covering  your  case,  let  me  look 
it  up." 

He  did  look  it  up  and  found  it; 
and  pointing  to  it 


"Here  it  is!  Sec?"  Yes,  there  it 
was,  and  I  saw,  and  this  is  what  I 
saw:  "CLAIRVOYANTS,  TIGHT- 
ROPE WALKERS  AND  PHOTOCS- 
RAPHERS"  in  cities  of  1^  than 
5000  inhabitants  S  per  annum." 

Gee!  Wasn't  that  some  encourage- 
ment for  a  young  fellow  with  ideals 
and  ambition?  Maybe  you  think 
I  didn't  feel  Uke  backing  out  light 
then  and  there? 

It  seems  that  our  Solons,  Idled  with 
patriotic  desire  to  do  something  for 
their  country,  and,  incidentally,  earn 
their  per  diem,  felt  it  their  bounden 
duty  to  do  somethinfT  special  for  or 
to  photography.  They  were  evidently 
in  doubt  as  to  the  photographers 
social  status,  and  not  wishing  to  hurt 
his  tender  feelings  too  much  they 
were  willing  to  give  him  the  bent  fit  of 
the  doubt  by  placing  him  with  the 
fakes  and  mountebanks.  I  wonder  if 
their  reading  of  some  of  the  photo- 
grapliic  advertisments  of  that  time  was 
the  inspiration  of  that  law  and  classi- 
fication? Because  some  of  those  Ads. 
were,  like  Xoah's  Ark,"  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  made."  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  that  law  still  remains 
a  statute  in  some  of  the  states;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  have  succeeded  in 
outliving  that  period,  and  we  are  also 
fast  outgrowing  the  stigma,  and,  if 
it  is  not  too  presumptous  for  me  to 
say  so,  if  the  first  part  of  this  article 
is  taken  in  the  same  spirit  as  intended, 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
photographic  profession  will  command 
the  same  respect  and  consideration  as 
that  of  the  physician,  lawyer,  educator, 
or  high-class  merchant;  and  we  don't 
want  or  need  a  code  of  ethics  like  the 
first  mentioned  profession;  the  only 
code  we  need  is  that  dictated  by 
common  sense  and  common  business 
sense. 
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It  is  no  disparagement  on  past 

National  Conventions  to  say  that  the 
Philadelphia  mtnting  will  outdo  them 
all  in  point  of  number  and  variety 
of  features  offered. 

But  then  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
be  ?o,  for  a  p;reater  attendance  is 
expected  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

In  addition  to  the  striking  talks  by 

Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  world's  leading 
pictorialist,  Frank  Jewel  Raymond,  on 
"Money-gettinp  Means;"  Hartmann's 
public  and  private  criticisms;  the 
school  of  modem  printing  processes; 
the  school  of  posing  and  lighting,  con- 
duel  cd  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  best 
pieture  makers  on  earth;  the  twenty- 
live  minute  talks  by  the  twenty 
most  prominent  photographers  of  the 
country;  the  splendid  exhibit  of 
selected  American  pictures  and  the 
best  foreign  exhibit  ever  shown  here; 
there  will  also  be  a  wonderfully  fine 
collection  of  autochromes  and  color 
transparendes  under  the  charge  of 
Wm.  H.  Rau.  Color  transparencies 
by  the  autochrome  and  other  pro- 
cesses are  not  any  longer  new,  but 
photographers  as  a  whole  are  only  just 
beginning  to  get  thoroughly  interested 
in  them.  This  exhibit  at  the  National 
will  show  the  great  possibilities  of 


color  transparencies  and  will  probably 
])e  one  of  the  big  features  of  tlw 
Convention. 

2'exl-book  on  Oil  and  iiitm  Printing  to 
be  Issued  by  the  Xatimai 
Association 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  to  go  into  the  publishing  business, 
but  President  Larrimer  does  things 

in  an  unusual  way.  so  this  year  the 
Board  has  had  prepared  a  text-book  on 
the  Oil  and  Gum  Printing  Processes, 
following  the  methods  that  will  be 
demonstrated  at  the  National  Con* 
vention  this  year.  There  is  bound  to 
be  a  vogue  for  gum  printinij  and  oil 
printing  after  this  year  s  Convention, 
and  there  is  no  book  yet  published  in 
this  countr>'  covering  those  processes 
in  detail. 

The  book  is  written  by  the  f^ix 
experts  who  have  been  engaged  to 
conduct  the  school,  and  it  will  be  given 
free  to  every  member  of  the  Association. 
When  you  figure  that  you  n:et  the 
majjnilirent  Association  Record,  this 
new  text-book,  and  all  the  lectures, 
exhibitions  and  entertainments  for  the 
small  amount  of  your  yearly  dues,  you 
have  got  to  admit  that  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  is  going  some." 


MR.  RICHARD  N.  SPEAIGHT 

Special  Interview  with  the  President-elect  of  the  Professional  Pbotogra- 

phers'  Associatioa  of  Great  Britain 

[The  following  highly  interesting  jcssional  Photographer.    Mr.  Speaight 

interview  with  the  President-elect  of  is  one  of  ihc  most  progressive  and  suc- 

the  English  equivalent  of  the  P.  A.  cessful  photographers  in  Great  Britain 

of  A.  is  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  and   in   this   interview   he  delivers 

Kodak  Limited^ London,  from  ^/K;^Pf<?-  the  best  "Keynote"  speech  on  pro- 
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tessionai  photography  we  have  read 
in  a  long  time.  We  commend  it  to 
your  careful  attention. — ^Eds.  W.  P.  M.l 

''Remember,  every  picture  that  leaves 
your  studio  is  an  advertisement,  good  or 
had." 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Speaight's  epi- 
grams: and  the  new  President-elect 
sparklc";  with  epigrams  whenever  he 
starts  to  talk  about  photography.  He 
is  a  young  man  for  the  honor  which 
his  brother  professionals  have  just 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  is  still  many 
years  on  the  right  side  of  forty.  Sixteen 
years  ago  he  opened  a  studio  in  Regent 
Street,  London,  with  his  brother  Fred- 
eridK,  who  achieved  fame  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  roadways  of  the  Marble 
Arch.  Hyde  Park,  were  rei>lanncd  in 
accordance  with  his  tlesigns.  Eight 
years  after  the  firm  of  F.  R.  Speaight 
was  founded ,  it  was  turned  into  a  limited 
company,  the  capital  of  which  is  now 
£50,000.  ($240,000.)  Though  these 
two  brothers  started  with  no  profes- 
sional connection  and  with  no  inilu- 
ential  friends,  their  new  B<md  Street 
studios  have  been  now  a  fashionable 
resort  for  many  years.  Their  success, 
however,  has  been  only  a  natural 
result  of  continued  effort  and  watchful- 
ness. When  asked  if  the  increase  in 
the  business  had  been  steadily  main- 
tained, Mr.  Richard  Speaight  replied 
quite  frankly  that  it  had  not. 

*'It  was  standing  still  three  or  four 
years  ago,"  he  said.  "Whenever  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  I  always  blame  my- 
self fir^t.  and.  as  soon  as  I  looked  at 
my  own  work  in  this  critical  spirit,  I 
recognized  that  I  was  getting  into 
a  rut.  I  was  a  slave  to  ideak  that 
were  four  or  five  years  old.  I  had  not 
realized  that  the  public  had  out  thrown 
their  earlier  taste.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  change  my  style  at  once— and 
I  did.  The  result  was  an  immediate 
improvement  in  business.    You  can 


often  give  the  public  a  lead,  "  he  said, 
"but,  in  the  main,  the  public  is  your 
master,  and  you  must  follow  him.  No 

photographer  is  strong  enough  to 
ignore  public  taste. " 

As  might  be  expected,  a  man  who 
searches  for  his  own  shortcomings  in 
this  way  has  little  time  to  criticize 
his  fellow-photographers.  It  may  be 
safely  prophesized  that  Mr.  Richard 
Speaight  will  do  little  preaching  in  his 
president's  chair.  He  takes  a  broad 
view  and  recognizes  that  each  man  has 
his  own  difficulties,  and  must  solve 
them  in  his  own  way.  He  is  tolerant 
toward  everyone,  except  the  man  who 
runs  down  his  chosen  profession. 

"It  is  a  greai  profession/'  he  says, 
"and  it  is  better  now  than  ever  it  was. 
It  is  not  photography  that  is  at  fault: 
it  is  the  photographers.  We  are  all  too 
prone  to  think  our  own  work  better 
than  our  neighbor's.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  we  cannot  be  brought  to  criticize 
our  own  pictures  in  the  same  scathing 
way  that  we  criticize  our  competitors. 
If  only  wc  would  improve  our  work 
instead  of  cutting  our  prices,  you  would 
hear  very  little  grumbling  about  hard 
times.  \Vc  arc  standing  in  our  own 
light.  Photography  itself  is  all  right. 
It  will  be  a  great  profession  when  we 
are  all  forgotten." 

It  is  delightfully  refreshing  to  have 
a  ])h()to}:raphcr  turn  the  tables  on  the 
croakers  in  this  fashion.  Mr.  Speaight, 
indeed,  does  not  think  that  photo- 
graphy is  given  a  fair  chance.  Appren- 
tices are  no  longer  trained  as  carefully 
as  they  used  to  be.  In  the  ma<i  rush 
for  cheapness,  the  quality  of  nearly  all 
work  is  skimped.  The  price-cutting 
photographers  turn  out  pictures  which 
are  technically  and  artistically  so  bad, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  people  get  dis- 
gusted with  photography,  and  say 
that  it  has  made  no  progress  for  years. 
Above  all,  photographers  do  not  take 
the  pains  to  impress  the  public  favor- 
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ably  with  their  work.  They  forget 
that  every  picture  in  their  studio  is 
an  advertisement  );nod  or  bad. 

''What  other  lousiness  could  survive 
such  window  displays  as  we  make?" 
he  asks.  "How  many  drapers,  or 
milliners,  or  hosiers  could  pay  their  rent 
if  they  filled  their  windows  and  show- 
rooms with  poods  which  were  three 
or  lour  seasons  out  ol  date?  Many 
professionals  have  not  yet  awakened 
up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fashions 
in  photography  just  as  in  every  other 
business.  Go  into  their  reception 
rooms  and  you  will  see  dozens  of 
pictures  that  were  old  fashioned  years 
ago.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
our  business  if  a  few  sulTragette  window 
smashers  were  turned  loose  in  our 
premises.  A  photographer  who  has  not 
the  moral  courage  to  scrap  his  specimens 
as  soon  as  they  become  old-fashioned, 
does  not  deservve  fresh  clients." 

Certainly  Mr.  S|)eaif»ht  carries  this 
principle  out  in  this  own  studio. 
Spacious  as  his  reception  hall  is,  it 
contains  very  few  prints,  and  these 
only  his  best  and  his  latest.  His  four 
receptionists  arc  trained  to  size  up  each 
client,  and  to  show  her  only  two  or 
three  examples  of  portraiture  which 
seem  likely  to  appeal  to  her  taste  and 
her  purse.  No  photographs  at  all  are 
shown  in  the  wailinji-rooms  and  dress- 
ing-rooms. He  tries  to  make  his 
premises  look  as  little  like  a  studio  as 
possible.  Even  in  his  operating  room 
many  of  the  signs  and  portents  of 
photography  are  missing.  A  genuine 
old  Jacobean  chest  holds  his  dark 
slides.  Other  little  accessories  are 
hidden  away  in  an  antique  oak  cabinet. 
Old  oak  panelling  takes  the  place  of 
the  usual  background.  If  he  could  do 
without  a  camera  or  conceal  it  in  a 
grandfather's  dock  he  certainly  would 
do  so.  No  photographs  are  shown  on 
the  stairway  or  in  the  passages  leading 
from  the  waiting  room  to  the  operat- 


ing room.  And  yet  Mr.  Speaight  has 
plenty  of  work  that  he  could  show  if  he 

wished.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  photo- 
graphed every  Royal  child  in  ICngland. 
He  has  been  invited  to  Berlin  to  photo- 
graph the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany 
and  her  children,  and  to  Madrid  to 
photograph  the  Queen  of  Spain  and 
her  children.  Three  years  ago  he  had 
the  audacity  to  hold  a  one-man  exhi- 
bition of  his  work  and  make  the  people 
pay  a  shilling  to  enter  his  studio,  and 
the  audacity  was  highly  profitable. 
The  present  Queen  was  one  of  the 
visitors.  In  the  reception-room  visi- 
tors may  now  see  a  beautiful  minature 
of  Her  Majesty  by  Mrs.  Speai^t,  who 
before  her  marriage  was  the  well- 
known  minature  artist  Miss  Alice 
Langford  Cundy.  This  miniature  is, 
of  course,  only  a  replica,  the  original 
being  in  the  possesion  of  the  Queen, 
who  gave  Mrs.  Speaight  special  sittings 
for  it. 

When  asked  if  he  had  any  message 
to  give  to  his  fellow-craftsmen  through 
the  pages  of  The  Professional  Photog- 
rapher, Mr.  Speaight  protested  with  his 
usual  modesty. 

"That  is  a  little  premature,  I  am 
afraid, "  he  replied .  **  Remember,  I  am 
not  the  President  of  the  Association: 
I  am  only  the  President-elect.  In  any 
case  I  could  not  say  anything  more  to 
the  point  than  President  MotTat  said 
in  your  February  number.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  w  hole-heartedly 
with  this  message  which  he  gave  there: 

"Respect  yourself  and  your  work. 
Combine  and  do  not  cut  prices." 

Developer  for  Gray  Tones  on  Bromide 
Paper.  Metol  is  the  best  for  this 
pur])()se.  Take  water  20  ounces,  soda 
carbonate  i  ounce,  soda  sulphite  i 
ounce,  metol  so  grains.  This  may  be 
used  neat  or  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  or  try  rodinal  zo  to  15  minims 
per  ounce  of  water. 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  F. 
P.  Moffat,  the  President  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Richard  X. 
Speaight,  the  President-elect,  in  the 
interviews  published  in  these  columns, 
both  attack  strongly  the  prevailing 
practice  of  cutting  prices.  Their  views 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  views 
of  the  Ijc^t  men  in  the  protVs>ii>n 

When  trade  is  bad,  there  is  a  natural 
temptation,  if  not  a  tendency,  to 
reduce  prices.  It  seems  the  easiest 
and  quickest  way  of  meeting  compe- 
tition. Generally,  however,  tht  ri-  are 
other  and  better  -ways  — ways  which 
are  not  followed  by  evil  results  eitb^ 
to  the  photographer  himself  or  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole. 

The  photographer  who  is  tempted 
to  cut  prices  at  any  time  should 
remember  that  every  man  is  valued 
more  or  less  at  lus  own  figure.  If  you 
charge  five  shillings  a  dozen  for  your 
cabinet>,  you  set  yourself  down  as  a 
live  shilling  man;  if  you  charge  fifty- 
five  shillings  a  dozen,  you  set  yourself 
up  as  a  fifty-five  shilling  man.  And 
your  work  is  usuaUy  worth  just  about 
the  price  that  the  public  pays  for  it. 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  repu- 
tation for  yourself,  or  if  ever  you  are 
going  to  lay  aside  a  bank  balance,  do 
not  debase  you  work  or  demean  your- 
self by  cutting  prices. 

The  professionals  who  call  this  price- 
cutting  tune  never  seem  to  recognize 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to  pay 
the  piper.  People  are  being  spoiled 
at  their  expense.  The  price-cutters 
have  created  in  the  piibhV  mind  an 
utterly  false  standard  of  value.  They 
have  fostered  the  notion  that  a 
photograph  is  worth  no  more  than  the 
materials  and  the  time  that  go  to  its 


making — just  as  if  a  painter  were  to 
charge  merely  the  cost  of  his  canvas  and 

his  colors,  and  twenty  cents  per  hour 
for  his  own  work.  I.^  the  customer  to 
pay  nothing  for  the  art  of  the  man  at 
the  easel  or  the  camera?  Is  the  photo- 
grapher to  get  nothing  for  his  technical 
skill  in  posing,  lighting,  and  retouching? 
Is  no  arroimt  to  he  taken  of  the  years 
he  ^penl  in  perfecting  himself  in  his 
wiirk?  If  all  such  considerations  are 
to  be  ignored,  why  not  pay  a  chemist 
merely  the  cost  price  of  his  dru^, 
bottles,  and  label What  is  the  use 
of  discussing  whctlu-r  iihotography  is 
a  profession,  or  an  art,  or  a  business, 
if  it  is  to  be  treated,  not  as  any  one  of 
the  thrc  c.  but  merely  as  the  trade  of  a 
day-lalxircr?-' 

I  hrre  might  be  some  ju<tifu  ation 
for  price-cutting  tactics  if  your  first  cut 
were  your  last  or  if  you  alwa}*^  had 
a  woman's  privilege  of  the  last  word. 
Experience  teaches,  however,  that  you 
have  neither  of  these  safeguards.  It 
is  always  open  to  your  competitor 
to  go  one  better.  If  you  give  your 
customers  six  postcards  to-day  for 
2/6,  they  will  want  them  to-morrow 
for  2/3,  the  flay  after  for  2/-,  and  the 
day  after  that  for  i  '6  -and  somebody 
will  be  sure  to  give  them  what  they 
ask  for  at  their  own  price.  There  are 
to-day  many  photographers  who  give 
si.x  postcards  and  a  whole-plate  enlarge- 
ment for  i/-.  Until  your  price-cuttinj; 
competitors  have  got  down  to  liiat 
level,  they  cannot  consider  that  they 
have  reached  bedrock:  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  go  down  to  that  N  i  l. 
tlu  v  had  much  better  not  start  the 
price-cutting  game  at  all. 

If  your  competitors  try  to  make  a 
paltry  saving  by  purchasing  second^ 
grade  supplies,  they  gain  nothing — for 
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even  if  you  disregard  quality  and  look 
only  at  the  price,  their  advantage  is 
soon  lost.   Within  a  month,  one  of 

them  will  be  sure  to  give  away  the 
saving  to  the  public,  and  then  the 
others  have  to  follow  suit.  The  result 
is  that  an  of  them  are  worse  of[  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning.  The 
quality  of  their  work  falls,  their  turn- 
over (Icrreases,  their  reputation  suffers, 
their  proiiis  stand  still,  and  the  compe- 
tition remains  just  as  keen.  Turning 
out  cheap  work  never  saved  the 
situation  for  any  photographer.  Buy 
in  thf  hc.-t  market  V)y  all  means.  Do 
not  pay  one  manufacturi-r  an\'  more 
for  his  goods  than  you  have  to  pay 
for  goo4k  of  equal  quality  elsewhere. 
But  quality  is  essential.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  use  only  the  best 
materials,  and  to  put  your  best  effort 
into  all  you  work.  Do  that — and  you 
will  find  little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
your  prices. 

People,  in  fact,  are  getting  tired  of 
cheap  work.  They  want  something 
better.  A  revival  of  taste  has  set  in, 
and  the  future  belongs  to  the  man  who 
does  good  work.  Instead  of  turning 
out  poor  prints  or  gaudy  mounts  to 
sell  at  low  prices,  the  prosperous  photo- 
grapher will  henceforth  be  the  one 
who  is  alwa)'s  striving  for  something 
better  in  his  prints,  in  his  mounts,  and 
in  his  prices.  Already,  there  are  scores 
of  photographers  who  are  askinc;  man- 
ufacturers for  a  line  of  bigger  mounts. 
1  he  larger  size  appeals  to  the  public 
taste,  it  fetches  a  higher  price  without 
any  difficulty,  and  yields  the  photo- 
grapher  a  much  V)igger  profit. 

Experienced  photoprapher^  know- 
that  there  is  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  making  people  spend  mone>- 
if  you  only  show  them  how  to  spend 
it.  Last  Christmas  the  writer  saw  two 
photographicordersfrom  private  clients 
which  totalled  over  £800 1  ($3840.00.) 
The  forttmate  photographer  was  a  man 


who  condemns  price-cutting  as  strongly 
as  either  Mr.  Mo£fat  or  Mr.  Spesught, 
a  man  who  is  always  looking  for  some 

excuse,  some  legimate  excuse,  for 
raising  his  price?.  He  makes  it  a  rule 
never  to  enter  his  operating  room  for 
less  than  two  guineas,  and  he  is  alwa}is 
prepared  to  lose  a  customer  rather  than 
to  break  that  rule.  Of  course,  he  is 
catering  to  a  high  calss  of  society,  but 
he  says  that  the  principle  in  the  same 
in  all  cases.  Other  photographers  may 
enter  their  operating  rooms  for  5/-,  or 
10/6,  or  a  guin^,  but  let  them  fix  on 
some  minimum  and  stick  to  it. 

There  is  more  than  dignity  and  im- 
mediate protit  in  this  policy  of  price 
maintenance:  there  is  security  for  the 
future.  The  price-cutter  has  no  hold 
on  his  pul)He  except  the  prrcarim:* 
hold  of  price.  His  whole  eoniietti"ii 
will  leave  him  lu-ini)rri)w  lor  an}  nxA 
across  the  street  who  may  offer  the 
same  ^'oods  at  .sixpence  less.  Not  SO 
with  the  man  who  has  built  up  hif 
connection  on  technical  excellence  or 
diclinctivencss  in  style.  He  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  though 
prices  may  be  cut  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  his  rival  will  have  to  spend  year* 
of  hard  work  and  experience  before  he 
can  compete  with  him  on  ciuaiity. 

This  question  of  price-cutting  is  a 
serious  question  for  every  man  in  the 
profession.  If  the  photographer  does 
not  use  the  l)e>t  materials,  and  use 
them  generously,  he  cannot  achieve  a 
high  standard  ot  technical  excellence 
in  his  output.  If  he  does  not  devote 
abundant  time  and  trouble  to  the 
execution  of  every  order,  he  cannot 
hope  that  his  picture  will  be  marked 
by  any  great  artistic  excelience.  Arii?- 
tic  and  technical  exxcellence  must  both 
be  sacrificed  by  the  price-cutter— and. 
when  they  are  sacrificed,  what  is  left? 
Nothing  that  cannot  be  done  by  the 
most  ordinary  and  ignorant  amateur 
dabbler  who  cares  to  come  in  and  start 
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up  in  oppusition  to  you  to-morrow. 
The  general  cutting  of  prices  is  an  opjcn 
invitation  for  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  to  come  in  and  set  himself  up 
as  a  "professional."  And  ihese  new- 
comers who  have  served  no  arduous 
apfvendceship,  who  have  nothing  at 
sti^e,  and  who  need  no  capital,  no 


knowledge,  and  no  taste,  soon  find  it  a 
simple  matter  to  beat  the  price-cutter 

at  their  own  pame.  Surely  it  is  clear 
that  every  photographer  oufiht  to  join 
in  the  general  movement  to  check 
this  downward  trend. — ^Kodak  Ltd's. 
Tke  PfoJessUmal  Photoffrapher. 


OZOIYPE 
BY  THOICAS  MANLY 


[Tiir'SF  of  our  readers  who  expect 
to  attend  the  Sihool  of  Motiern  i'rint- 
ing  Processes  al  the  i  iuladclphia  Con- 
vention will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing  account  of  Ozotype  by  Thomas 
Manly,  its  inventor.— Eds.  W.  P.  M.J 

Gelatine  Ozotype 

Gelatine  Ozot\-pe  is  a  modification 

of  carbon  printing,  and  possesses  the 
great  advantage  that  the  imatre  is 
plainly  visible  during  printing,  thereby 
dispensing  \\nth  the  aid  of  an  actino- 
meter.  The  transferring,  which  is 
necessary  in  ordinary  carbon  printing, 
is  not  required  in  ozotype,  as  the 
pictures  are  always  the  right  way 
round. 

The  prints  may  be  very  easily  worked 
upon  with  a  1)rush  during  development, 
a>  in  the  gum-bichromate  process. 

The  main  ditTerence  between  carbon 
and  ozotype  is  that  in  the  former 
process  the  film  of  pigmented  gelatine 
— carbon  tissue — is  sensitized,  and 
after  exposure  to  light  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  paper  which  ulti- 
malcl\  forms  the  ba^e,  wliile  in  ozo- 
type iht  actual  paper  selected  is  sensi- 
tized, printed,  and  washed,  and  the 
insensitive  pigmented  gelatine  film  is 
placed  upon  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  copper 
sulphate,  and  hydroquinone.  This 


solution  acts  upon  the  printed  imatje, 
and  an  in'^oluhiliziug  aetion  {>rocee(is 
upward  through  the  lilm,  and,  al  the 
same  time,  firmly  attaches  the  insolu- 
bilized  gelatine  to  the  paper  b:ise. 
The  gelatine  unacted  upon  is  sul)sr- 
quently  removed  by  developing  with 
hot  water  as  in  the  ordinary  carbon 
process. 

As  many  of  the  carbon  worker's 
troubles  arise  from  insolubility  of  the 
tissue,  caused  by  errors  in  sensitizing 
and  drying,  or  by  keeping  the  bi- 
chromated  film  too  long  in  a  sensitive 
condition,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
the  advantage  of  using  the  tissue  in  an 
insensitive  state  is  very  great.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  sensitive  paper  used 
in  ozotype  printing  is  likewise  subject 
to  deterioration,  but  as  the  cost  is  very 
little,  this  consideration  does  not  out^^ 
weigh  the  advantage. 

It  is  pfi'-sible  also  in  o/oi\pe  to 
expose  and  wash  the  initial  prints 
while  the  paper  is  fresh,  and  complete 
the  pigmenting  operations  after  many 
months,  if  more  convenient. 

Preparing  the  Paper 

The  printing  paper  is  procurable 
ready  sensitized,  but  the  worker  may 
very  easily  size  and  sensitise  any  paper 
which  takes  his  iancy.   The  Ozotype 
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Company^  supply  a  amng  solution 
which,  although  a  gelatine  preparation, 

remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature. 
This  can  be  rubbed  over  any  good- 
quality  paper  with  a  flannel  or  brush, 
and,  when  dried,  the  paper  is  ready 
for  sensitizing. 

The  operation  of  sensitizing  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  paper  to  be 
coated  is  pinned  down  upon  a  table, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  sensitizing 
solution,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of 
gum  or  colloid  solution,  is  poured  upon 
the  middle  of  the  sheet.  This  is  spread 
quickly  over  the  paper  by  means  of  a 
pad  made  ot  a  handful  of  cotton-wool 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  fine  flannel. 
Hardly  any  practice  is  required  to 
get  a  nice,  even  coating  of  s<ihifion, 
but  if  any  inequalities  remain,  a  piece 
of  soft  muslin  or  an  old  handkerchief, 
passed  lightly  across  the  surface,  will 
put  the  matter  right.  If  any  fluff 
from  the  flannel  remains  on  the  paper 
it  can  be  removed,  when  dry,  by  a 
fairly  hard  rub  with  the  muslin. 

The  surface  is  only  sensitive  when 
dried,  so  that  quite  a  comfortable 
amount  of  light  may  be  used  for  coat- 
ing. The  dryini:  should  take  place  in 
a  warm,  dark  room — any  ordinary 
darkened  room  with  a  fire  in  it  will 
answer  quite  well.  The  paper  will 
probably  be  dry  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  according;  to  the  temperature. 

The  sensitive  paper,  now  a  bright 
yellow  color,  is  printed  in  daylight 
tiU  all  the  details,  except  very  light 
clouds,  are  plainly  visible.  The  image 
is  somtnvhat  similar  to  platinotype, 
though  deeper  in  color.  As  the  |)a])er 
is  several  times  quicker  than  P.  O.  P., 
the  frames  should  not  be  examined  in 
direct  light. 

The  washinrc  of  the  initial  print  is 
the  mo^t  important  operation  in  o/o- 
t>pc  priuling,  as.  if  any  of  the  unacted 

»Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  iNew  York,  American 
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upon  salts  are  left  in  the  paper,  tk 
resulting  picture  will  be  fo^ed,  whik 
gross  overwashing  may  produce  a  weak 

picture. 

The  washing  is  dependent  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  under- 
mentioned times  being  generally  suffix 
dent: 

6  to  TO  minuter  in  siiminor. 
15  to  20  mtnulcs  in  spring  and  autumn. 
M  to  30  minutes  in  winter. 

If  running  water  is  not  available, 
wash  in  not  less  than  four  changes  of 
water  for  hve  minutes  longer  than  tlie 

above-mentioned  times. 

If  the  paper  is  suspected  of  being 
slightly  stale,  wash  rather  more. 

The  margins,  caused  by  the  rebate 
of  the  printing  frame,  should  be  quite 
white  and  dean  when  taken  from  Uie 
water. 

The  prints  may  now  be  dried  aud 
stored  away  to  await  the  woifcer's 
leisure,  or  they  may  be  pigmented  at 
once. 

Pigmenting 

The  following  concentrated  add  bath 
should  be  made  up,  or  it  may  be  pur- 
chased ready  for  use: 

COMCBNTRATBD  ACID  SOLVTION 

Warm  water    ...  10  ocs.    or  300  c.c.s. 

Pure  sulphate  of  copper  14  dmas.  or  50  gnus. 

Glacial  acetic  add     .  5  drms.  or  18  c.cs. 

Cils  fc-rine    ....  4 'IrnT?.  or   15  c.c.s. 

Hydroquinone      .    .  4  drms.  or  15  gnni. 

This  solution  wiU  keep  good  for 
many  months. 

Working  Bath 

Concentrated  add  solu- 
tion, as  above  ...     4  drms.    12  c.c.«. 
Water  40  ozs.   looo  cc* 

The  diluted  acid  bath  will  keep  <ro«xl 
lor  about  three  days,  and  may  be  UMni 
for  a  number  of  prints  in  succession. 

Prepare  two  dishes  somewhat  larger 
than  the  print  to  be  pigmented,  and 
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pour  into  one  the  working  bath  and 
half  fill  the  other  with  cold  water. 

Place  the  print  in  the  water,  and  a 
piece  of  pigment  plaster  (which  con- 
sists of  pigmented  gelatine  coated  on  a 
paper  backing)  into  the  pigmenting 
solution,  face  downward. 

After  about  half  a  minute,  turn  the 
plaster  face  uppermost,  and  remove 
airbeUs.  Now  take  the  print  from  the 
water,  and  draw  it  face  downwards 
along  the  surface  of  the  pi<^nienting 
solution  (to  displace  the  water),  and 
then  bring  it  into  rough  contact  with 
the  plaster  in  the  bath. 

Withdraw  the  two  papers,  clinging 
together,  from  the  bath,  and,  with  a 
flat  squeegee,  press  them  into  absolute 
contact  upon  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  glass. 

Note  that  the  operation  of  bringing 
the  print  to  the  plaster  in  the  pigment- 
ing bath  should  be  done  rather  quickly, 
Otherwise  the  acid  may  weaken  the  print. 

The  print  with  its  adhering  plaster 
should  now  be  placed  upon  blotting- 
paper  or  pinned  up  until  ready  for 
development. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  half  an 
hour,  inmierse  the  plastered  print  into 
hot  water  at  about  115^  F.,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  try  at  the  comer  whether 
the  papers  arc  likely  to  separate 
easily.  If  such  is  the  case,  remove 
the  backing  paper  with  a  steady,  un- 
broken pull  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  print  may  now  be  devel- 
oped by  allowing  it  to  float  face  down- 
ward in  the  water  till  the  soluble 
gelatine  is  washed  away,  or  develop- 
ment may  be  accelerated  by  placing  the 
print  upon  a  firm  support,  and  pouring 
hot  water  upon  it  from  a  mug. 

The  print  at  this  stage  may  be  easily 
worked  upon  with  a  brush,  which 
should  preferably  be  of  Siberian  hair. 

When  dried,  the  print  is  ready  for 
mounting,  though  a  preliminary  hard- 
ening bath  of  5  per  cent,  alum  may  be 
employed  by  the  very  careful  worker. 


Gum  Osotype 

The  ozotype  method  of  printing  can 
also  be  used  for  producing  pictures 
in  pigmented  gum,  but  in  this  case  the 
mixture  of  gum  and  color  is  not  appUcd 
tn  the  print  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  but 
is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
gum  ozotype  acid  solution  mentioned 
below,  and  spread  upon  the  washed 
image  by  means  of  a  brush. 

In  addition  to  the  convenience  of  a 
visible  image,  gum  ozotype  possesses 
several  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
gum  process. 

In  gum  bichromate  printing  devel- 
opment takes  place  from  the  surface  of 
the  film,  which  has  been  insolubilized 
by  exposure  to  light;  consequently, 
the  light  half-tones  of  the  picture  have 
a  certain  thickness  of  soluble  gum 
I  eneath  them,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
paper  su{)j)ort.  In  ozot\'pc  the  picture 
insolubiiizes  upward  from  the  paper, 
leaving  the  soluble  gum  on  the  sur- 
face. 

In  consequence  of  this  fact,  the  detail 
and  gradation  are  tiner  than  in  the  old 
process,  and  evenness  of  coating  is  not 
so  essential. 

Any  depth  of  color  is  obtained  with 
ease,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of 
multiple  printing. 

Any  good  quality  paper  may  be  used 
for  gum  ozotype,  and  it  may  be  either 
thinly  sized  or  left  unsized,  according 
to  the  worker's  liking. 

The  sensitizing,  printing,  and  wash- 
ing should  be  carried  out  as  for  gelatine 
ozotype. 

The  gum  solution  should  be  com- 

posed  of  one  part  of  gum  arable  to 
two  parts  of  water,  and  it  is  in  its  best 
concUtion  when  it  has  been  made  up 
two  or  three  weeks.  A  few  drops  of 
formalin  may  be  added  to  preserve 
it. 

The  pigmenting  solution  is  made  as 

follows: 
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Water   ioo  parts— say,  6  oas. 

Sulphuric  add 
(pure)  ....     1  part  — say»  i  dnn. 

Sulphate   of  copper 

(pure)  ....  10  parts — say.  5  drms. 
Hydroquincme    .    .     2  parts — say.  i  drm. 

This  solution  will  keep  good  for 

several  mi  >tt r h  T- or  use  take  4  drams 
of  the  gum  M>luliun.  mix  it  with  two 
drams  of  the  pigmenting  solution,  and 
add  sufficient  pigment.  Tube  or  moist 
colors  are  the  best,  and  save  much 
labor  in  mixin<?.  The  amount  of  pig- 
ment depends  upon  the  effect  desired 
and  the  particular  shade  used.  Blues 
and  blacks  g^erally  need  very  little 
while  ligjit  cdc»s,  such  as  red  or  warm 
sepia,  require  se\crnl  times  as  much. 
The  actual  amount  required  can  only 
be  a&ijcrtained  by  actual  experiment. 

Pour  the  gum  and  pigmenting  solu- 
tion into  a  small  mortar,  and  give  them 
a  stir  with  the  mixing  brush — a  small, 
round  paste-brush  with  the  bristles 
cut  short  will  answer  quite  well.  Take 
with  a  penknife  or  spatula  a  small 
amount  of  color,  wipe  it  upon  the 
mixinp;  brush,  and  .-;tir  with  a  gentle 
motion  for  sonic  minutes.  When  the 
pigment  seems  to  be  fairly  embodied 
in  the  gum,  finish  the  mixing  by  vigor- 
ously stirring  with  the  pestle. 

The  tint  may  be  jud^t-d  by  dabbing 
a  little  on  a  ])\vcv  of  white  paper,  and 
spreading  it  with  the  lingcr-iip.  Dark 
colors  should  appear  mudi  li|^ter  than 
the  required  depth— for  instance,  black 
should  appear  a  medium  ^ray.  It  is 
better  to  use  loo  little  pigment  than 
too  much. 

For  spreading  use  a  flat  hoghair 
brush,  rather  thick  in  the  bristle. 
Charge  the  brush  with  the  gum  and 
color,  and  spread  rajiidly  over  the  dry 
initial  print  witi»  a  circular  motion. 
Do  not  attempt  to  get  a  smooth 
coating,  but  take  care  to  spread  the 
mixture  over  every  ]>art.  Now  take  a 
little  more  color  on  the  brush,  and 
fmish  the  coating  by  even  strokes  from 


left  to  right  and  from  top  to  bottom, 

gradually  diminishing  the  pressure  until 
a  fairly  even  coating  has  been  obtained. 

The  coating  may  be  completed  by 
lightly  dabbbittg  the  surface  with  a 
hoghair  softener,  but  this  is  not  strictly 
necessary. 

As  the  chemical  action  which  pro- 
duces insolubihty  of  the  gum  only  takes 
place  while  the  film  is  in  a  damp  condi- 
tion, it  is  essential  that  the  drying 
should  be  delayed  for  about  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  hanging  the  coated 
paper,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  spread, 
in  a  closed  cupboard,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  dish  containing  water  has 
been  placed. 

It  is  best  to  have  the  print  ahuosi 
dry  before  developing ;  it  should,  there- 
fore, be  hung  up  in  a  good  current  of 
air  for  some  minutes  after  being  taken 
from  the  cupboard.  If  more  con- 
venient, the  print  may  be  dried  and 
developed  next  day. 

Development  may  be  effected  by 
simply  floating  the  print  face  down- 
ward in  a  dish  of  cold  water,  linishin;,' 
by  softly  spraying  cold  water  upon  ii, 
but  it  is  a  better  plan  to  start  develc^ 
ment  by  lightly  passing  a  Siberian  hair 
mop-brush  all  over  the  print,  which 
will  half-reveal  the  picture  and  remove 
most  of  the  inequalities  of  spreading. 
Development  may  then  be  complet^ 
b}  s oakini;  or  laving  with  cold  water, 
or  by  local  work  with  a  brush. 

Ihe  print  when  dry  is  ready  for 
mounting. 


Cletin  your  poreekiitt  trays  from  uran- 
ium stains  by  using  a  strong  solution 
of  washing  soda.  In  using  uranium 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  protect  the  fingers 

with  rubber  finger-tips,  a  set  of  three 
costinjx  fifteen  cents.  This  will  help 
you  to  avoid  stains  on  the  hands  when 
working  with  uranium. — T.  G.  Finch. 
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ALBERT  ROSENTHAL  A  PHILADELPHLA  PORTRAIT  PAINTER 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 


The  dominant  characteristic  by 
which  practically  the  whole  of  Albert 
Kii-eiilhars  work  is  di^lin^ui^heil 
tun,  perhaps,  be  best  dcscribetl  as  a 
keen  visual  appreciation.  A  son  of 
the  mezzotintist  Rosenthal,  one  of  the 
best  engravers  the  workl  of  graphic 
art  has  ever  caller!  its  own.  he  has 
inherited  the  faculty  lo  see  objects 
in  detail,  to  analyze  them  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  black-and-white  artist 
before  translating  them  into  color 
values. 

For  many  years  ins  work  was  of 
an  official  historical  character.   It  is 

Rosenthal  who  has  made,  collected,  or 

printed  most  of  the  histt>nral  portraits 
of  the  permanent  collections  at  the 
Independence  Hull,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  generally  of 
an  inferior  order;  ])nt  this  does  not 
hold  good  with  Rosenthal's  selections, 
purchases,  and  personal  contributions. 
He  is  too  much  of  an  artist  and  paints 
too  well  to  deliver  any  sli])shod  work. 
Every  one  of  his  historical  personages 
is  as  reliable  a  likeness  as  it  could 
possibly  be  under  the  circunisianccs. 
He  has  the  training  of  the  portrait- 
engraver  and  lithographer,  and  will 
go  to  any  amount  of  research  study, 
exhaust  evcr\'  a\ail;ible  source,  to 
produce  the  necessary  material  which 
may  furnish  him  with  the  accurate 
structure  of  the  head  and  face  and 
the  personalty  of  the  character.  After 
gathering  these tlry  i"a(  ts,  Ro'senthal  the 
connoisseur  of  "Americana  entirely 
disappears  from  view,  and  Rosenthal 
the  painter  ha>  full  sway  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  result  is  invariably  an 
artistic  one.  as  he  is  well  ver^^ed  in 
the  principles  of  composition  and  a 


master  of  a  dexterant  and  fluent 

technir|u<v 

In  recent  year>  he  has  founfl  time 
to  develop  into  a  fashionable  portrait 
painter.  He  has  painted  more  notables 
of  our  {X)liticallife  ma  \  or>  and  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  district 
attorneys,  etc.-  from  life  than  an\- 
other  painter  in  the  States,  and  in 
a  way  the}  represent  his  best  work. 
Look  at  his  portraits  of  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer  and  Hon.  Kdw.  I).  White. 
Figs.  TT  and  i^.  There  is  something 
big  aljout  ihenu  A  superb  breadth 
jirevails  in  every  details.  The  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  our  highest 
dignitaries  and  they  appear  so  on  the 
canvas.  'I'hi-  forms  are  hulk}-.  Sup- 
ported  by  the  Ilowing  oilicial  robes 
(slightly  exaggerated  in  volume)  they 
assume  a  commanding  and  imposing 
-hape.  The  brush  work  Is  remarkably 
iree.  Study  the  treatment  of  the 
face  ami  hands  in  bt)th  pictures. 
Rosenthal  knows  how  to  handle  pig- 
ment and  brush,  every  stroke  tells, 
and  a  few  sittings  of  two  or  three 
hours  each  enable  to  hnish  a  portrait. 

"Mme.  Leo  MuUziner,"  Fig.  3,  is  a 
specimen  of  his  fashionable  portraiture. 
The  pose  is  extremely  simple  and  well 
balanced.  Particularly  noteworthy  is 
the  mas.sive  treatment  of  the  lad)'s 
gown  and  the  vibrancy  of  the  plain 
background.  But  after  all  it  is  a 
r^ttlation  portrait.  The  painter  is 
not  f]uite  satisfied  with  this  con- 
ventional >t\!e  of  portraying  people, 
lie  wants  more  freedom  in  composition. 
It  is  the  same  old  trouble  that  every 
portrait  painter  has.  He  wants  to 
do  the  unusual  and  the  customers 
won't  let  him.  Anr!  otdy  it  he  achieves 
a  reputation  as  a  "painter"  will  the 
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public  permit  him  to  follow  out  his 
own  idlos)  ncracies.  A  Sargent,  Zora, 
or  Blanche  can  allow  themselves  to 
do  thin{j<  which  would  he  ah^olutely 
!mp()s^il)k'  to  the  unknown  ])(>rlraitist. 
It  is  alrength  and  individuality  of 
personality  that  wins  out  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  art. 

Rosenthal  has  the  right  kind  of  an 
ambition,  and  although  no  lon^ar  a 
young  man  he  has  set  out  to  conquer, 
and  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
produced  a  seric  i  i  i  trait  studies 
that  have  been  adniittfd  to  all  the 
leading  exhibitions  and  arouseii  favor- 
able comment  everywhere.  Figs,  i, 
2,  4i  5,  6,  7,  and  8  belong  to  this 
galaxy  of  pretty  young  girls.  Their 
titles  are  just  named  Agnes  and 
Edith  and  Phyllis,  but  they  are  rc  alls 
color  arrangements.  For  instance.  1'  ig. 
1  is  executed  in  various  shades  of  blue, 
while  Fig.  4  i>  ;ill  i'^  pink,  a  grayish 
rose  tonality  Rosenthal  attempts  or 
rather  succeeds  in  each  of  these  pictures 
to  invent  a  new  color  scheme,  to 
exhaust  as  far  as  it  is  possible  the  tones 
of  one  color.  They  are  color  arrange- 
ments seen  across  a  feminine  tempera- 
ment. The  individuality  of  the  model, 
her  complexion  and  the  color  of  her 
hair,  her  figure,  hands  and  physiog- 
nomy, suggest  to  the  painter  the  color 
and  space  arrangement  which  is  most 
suitable  to  bring  out  these  salient 
features.  He  selects  his  themes  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity,  almost  as 
quickly  as  a  photographer.  I  have 
seen  him  compcise  a  picture  like  Fig.  2 
or  8  within  an  hour. 

The  figures  in  all  his  pictures  are 
well  placed.  They  fill  the  space.  Of 
course,  we  miss  the  color  in  the  repro- 
ductions and  it  is  one  of  their  principal 
charms;  but  the  values,  despite  being 
monotone  in  tendency,  are  so  rich  in 
a>ntfast  throughout  the  entire  arrange- 
ment that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  of  everybody 


interested  in  porlrailure.  "  Edilh.  " 
Fig.  I,  is  quite  an  unusual  pose.  As 
in  most  of  his  compositions  the  pyr- 
amidal shape  i^revails.  but  it  is  used 
in  a  novel  and  not  in  the  conventional 
manner  of  Fig.  3.  This  is  produced 
by  using  a  three-quarter  view  of  the 
bust  wiUi  a  full  face  as  in  Fig.  2.  by 
a  clever  U'^e  of  the  arm  as  in  Fiir.  7. 
or  a  slight  shift  of  the  body  (<li  [)ictcd 
almost  full  face)  with  a  prohle  as  in 
Fig.  I.  It  is  the  shift  of  the  body  and 
the  manipulation  of  arms  and  hands 
whic  h  are  ni<ist  condu(  i\"c  to  a  variety 
of  attitudes.  Fiu.  8  would  be  absolutely 
ordinary  without  the  introduction  of 
the  folded  hands  on  the  top  of  the 
chair. 

Hands  as  every  portraitist  know^  are 
most  dilticuk  to  place,  and  Rosenthal 
handles  them  exceedingly  well.  They 
are  different  in  nearly  every  picture. 
Only  in  one  instance  he  failed.  Fig.  4 
shows  a  very  careless  treatment  in 
that  respect,  and  the  picture  iu>;t 
needed  a  decided  shape  at  the  lower 
margin.  It  would  have  improved  the 
entire  composition.  The  lower  part 
is  entirely  too  monotonous.  In  the 
other  pictures  of  the  series,  however, 
and  noUibly  so  in  Figs.  1,0,  7,  and  8, 
the  hands  are  delineated  in  a  masterly 
fashion.  It  is  always  well  to  show 
not  merely  the  wrist  but  the  entire 
forearm  in  a  portrait.  It  afTords  a 
Imer  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
Unes  (viz.  "Edith"  and  "Margaret"), 
and  even  so  when  the  arms  are  gloved 
as  in  "Phyllis"  and  "Winifred.  " 

Contrast  is  another  quality  of  Rosen- 
thal's work.  "Agnes,"  F'ig.  2,  is  an 
excellent  example.  Notice  the  clever 
placing  of  the  three  white  shapes — the 
flower  in  the  hat,  the  collar,  and  cutT. 
They  are  almost  pure  white  without 
any  graditions.  They  dominate  the 
whole  picture  and  yet  do  not  detract 
from  the  face.  One  white  shape  alone 
(any  one  of  the  three)  would  have 
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ihrown  ihc  entire  composition  out  ot 
balance.  It  would  not  have  been  much 
better  with  two;  it  needed  three.  The 

artist  knew  what  he  was  about.  It  was 
a  bold  attempt,  but  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  starthng  cllect.  Also  the 
dark  planes  are  well  handled,  and  the 
dark  angular  silhouette  is  very  effective 
against  the  gray  background.  The 
same  beauty  of  contrast,  although  not 
of  equal  strength  and  decision  but 
rather  as  a  subtler  and  subilued  order, 
can  be  studied  in  Figs.  5  and  S. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  always 
a  certain  tone  feeling.  Not  a  single 
note  "jumps  out."  I'hcy  are  all  "in" 
the  picture.  It  is  so  when  ihcy  arc 
seen  in  color,  but  it  is  equally  pro- 
nounced in  the  black  and  white 
reprofluetion';,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
due  to  koscnthars  trainin<^  to  see 
objects  in  black  and  white  as  the 
Old  Masters  did.  Tone  is  not  sacrificed 
lo  the  distinct  representation  of  form 
and  detail.  1)Ut  all  form  and  detail  are 
.sulxirdinaled  to  the  prexailing  tone. 
This  is  what  the  painter  calls  "en- 
veloped." By  this  he  means  that  the 
figure  is  properly  shown  in  space.  A 
figure  represented  in  a  picture  should 
make  the  same  inipression  of  distance 
as  when  it  is  seen  in  reality.  This 
the  artist  accomplished  in  most  in- 
stances. A  few  of  them  look  a  trifle 
"flat"  but  the  majority  show  a  good 
atmospheric  effect. 

Rosenthal  shows  great  discretion  in 
his  backgrounds.  They  are  nearly  all 
plain  baek«^r()und>.  but  so  subtle  in 
their  jjradations  and  so  harmoniou>ly 
keyed  up  (or  downj  to  the  dominating 
planes  of  the  figures  that  they  sink 
intperce])tibl)  as  it  were  into  space. 
His  contours  are  clear,  even  very 
precise,  but  never  sharp,  and  this 
helps  the  illusion.  Every  portraitist 
could  learn  something  from  these 
backgrounds— particularly  a  minor  but 
most  telling  detail,  that  the  tone  of 


the  backgrounds  grows  just  a  little 
darker  toward  the  margin. 

It  seems  that  Rosenthal  has '  'arrived" 
(to  use  a  French  expression)  in  this 
scries.  They  are  convincing.  They 
are  truly  artistic,  and  the  facial  expres- 
sion is  in  no  way  neglected.  The  pic- 
tures do  not  merely  represent  pretty 
women  but  distinct  types.  Whether 
this  is  sufficient  for  portraiture  is 
another  question.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  Rosenthal  possesses  the 
faculty  of  seizing  character.  His  male 
portraits  of  Dr.  John  Yerks  and  Geo. 
\V.  Kochersi>ergcr.  Figs.  9  and  10, 
prove  that  they  are  di  licioas  in  their 
directness  and  franknc^.^  ol  expression. 
The  wonderful  modeling  of  the  faces, 
the  fluency  of  the  touch,  and  virile 
manipulation  of  a  few  dark  accents 
show  that  the  artist  really  took  a 
delight  in  painting  these  two  portraits. 
If  he  can  succeed  in  his  future  to  com- 
bine the  two  main  factors  of  portrait- 
ure, an  animated  expression  of  likeness 
with  piclori;d  or  rather  picturescjue 
handling,  Rosen liiai  will  have  climl)ed 
to  the  poation  that  he  hopes  to  occupy. 

There  are  few  artists  in  America 
today  who  work  so  haril  to  accomplish 
this  aim  as  Albert  Rosenthal.  He 
is  every  day  at  it,  painting  lor  eight  or 
ten  hours,  and  his  progress  from  year 
to  year  is  astonishing.  His  unerring 
accuracy  of  vision,  his  artistic  tem- 
j)erament,  his  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
and  his  skill  as  an  actual  technician 
will  give  him  at  an  early  date  the 
enviable  position  of  being  one  of  our 
foremost  American  portrait  painters. 
'I'liere  are  but  lew,  and  there  is  }>lenty 
of  room  for  sincere  and  able  artists 
like  Albert  Rosenthal. 

Hypo.  A  useful  and  du  ap  chemical 
\vlii(  h  \\  v  pretend  to  \va>h  out  of 
plates  and  papers  and  lor  economy  use 
till  exhausted.  What  comes  out  in  the 
wash — sometimes. 
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The  first  portrait  made  by  photog- 
raphy was  a  portrait  of  a  woman. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  work  done 
by  the  professional  photogra[>hcr  com- 
prises pictures  of  women  and  children. 
This  proportion  has  been  maintained 
since  photography  began,  and  will 
doubtless  persist  until  the  end.  If 
women  and  children  were  photograpiietl 
as  rarely  as  men  are,  three-quarters  of 
those  engaged  in  photographic  por- 
traiture as  a  profession  would  have  to 
seek  some  othiT  moans  of  livelihood. 

Taking  the  facts  above  stated  as 
indisputable,  one  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  photographer  would 
devote  particular  study  to  the  possi- 
bilities in  women  as  sul)jicts  for  his 
art;  that  the  disproportionate  amount 
of  practice  expended  on  women  would 
make  the  photographer  preeminently 
skiJful  in  this  special  held  and  that 
he  would  give  considerable  attention 
to  women  from  a  business  standpoint. 

Does  he?  Indirectly,  yes;  intelli- 
gently and  persistently,  no.  The 
average  photographer  accepts  the  facts 
as  stated,  and  lets  them  go  at  that. 
He  knows  that  the  majority  of  his 
customers  will  naturally  be  women, 
because  of  human  nature.  Women 
are  naturafly  graceful,  and,  of  them- 
selves, strive  rifter  pictorial  efTctts; 
hence,  they  are  easier  to  handle,  and 
make  more  pleasing  pictures  than 
men.  The  photographer  naturally 
desires  to  please  his  customers,  and 
for  his  women  customers  as  naturally 
does  his  best  as  far  as  his  abilities  go. 
But  1  hold  that  women  deserve  more 
than  this.  I  am  just  as  certain  that 
women  will  appreciate  and  pay  for 
all  the  consideration  the  plioto^^rapher 
will  give  them.  As  a  cias^  liiey  are 
sorely  neglected  by  photographers. 

Let  us  take  New  York,  for  example. 
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One  cannot  pass  through  the  dty*s 
streets  day  by  day  w  ithout  noting  the 
preponderance  of  btautifu!  women. 
But  look  through  the  display  frames  of 
the  city's  studios,  and  you  will  will- 
ingly agree  with  the  ungallant  San 
Franciscan  when  he  says:  "Your 
Xlvv  York  woman  is  'nothing  extra* 
in  the  way  of  beauty.'*  I  have  ob- 
served this  for  years.  Our  women 
are  beautiful  beyond  question.  Our 
photographs  of  women  are  utteriy 
inadequate.  You  can  wander  up 
Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue  and  hardly 
see  a  photograph  of  a  woman  worthy 
of  a  passing  glance. 

What  are  the  faults?  Bad  composi- 
tion anrl  lack  of  grace  chiefly.  Beauty 
is  always  interesting.  Ihese  portraits 
fail  to  interest  because  they  lack  the 
attraction  of  beauty.  The  average 
photographer  does  not  yet  seem  to 
have  learned  how  to  pose  a  woman 
so  as  to  e.xpress  the  grace  and  beauty 
— the  grace  of  manner  and  movement, 
the  beauty  of  form  and  draperies— 
with  which  nature  and  art  have  en- 
dowed her.  And  there  is  usually  even 
less  skill  seen  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  figure  and  its  accessories  within 
the  picture  space — the  composition  of 
the  picture. 

With  women  the  three  quarter  or 
full-figure  pose  is  ^i  ntrally  most  desir- 
able, but  considering  the  abundance 
of  opportunity  we  do  not  see  that 
profusion  of  figure  portraits  of  women 
which  one  would  naturally  expert 
And  much  more  rarely,  indeed,  do 
we  see  a  pose  which  has  not  some 
obvious  and  easily  avoided  defect 
Women  have  more  natural  grace  than 
men  and  less  awkwardness  of  carriage; 
their  drajjeries,  too.  ofTer  a  more 
pleasing  variety  of  lines  than  is  possible 
with  masculine  dress.    Moreover,  it 
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i>  much  easier  to  tjivc  a  woman  some- 
ihinii  to  do  which  will  supply  motive 
and  interest  in  a  portrait,  beside 
enabling  one  to  secure  grace  of  action 
or  harmony  in  arrangement. 

The  most  common  fault  in  portraits 
of  women  is  the  loo  obvious  pose. 
This  is  generally  expressed  in  a  nervous 
or  conscious  straun  after  attitude. 
The  first  element  of  success,  therefore, 
must  be  flexibility,  the  relaxation 
natural  to  the  figure  when  it  is  uncon 
sciously  easy.  Where  this  nervous- 
ness is  observed  a  good  plan  is  to 
occupy  the  subject  with  some  phase 
of  action  natural  to  a  woman,  as,  for 
instance,  the  arranging  of  flowers, 
the  "picking  up"  of  the  skirt,  the 
opening  of  a  parasol,  and  the  like. 
In  this  way  by  seizing  an  opportune 
moment  one  may  secure  animation 
anf!  prare  of  line  in  the  figure  as  well 
as  naturalness  of  expression.  The 
moffl^t  of  arrested  motbn  may  also 
be  used  to  secure  an  animated  and 
characteristic  pose,  as  when  a  woman 
turns  to  greet  a  friend  entering  her 
room,  or  inclines  the  ligure  to  take 
up  something  from  a  table,  to  arrange 
a  lock  of  hair  at  the  side  of  the  head, 
etc.  In  all  these  details  wherein  we 
have  pleasure  in  daily  life  a  portrait 
may  be  had  which  will  possess  an 
easier  grace  than  any  formal  pose. 

It  will  often  happen,  however,  that 
a  more  or  less  formal  pose  is  desirable 
to  exhibit  the  figure  or  the  costume. 
In  such  cases  the  pose  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  charm  or  beauty  of  these 
features.  It  may  be  that  accessories 
will  be  needed  to  help  out  the  lines, 
but  these  must  be  used  skilfully 
because  of  their  influence  upon  the 
pro|jortion  of  the  figure.  For  instance, 
in  a  standing  pose  of  a  woman  under 
the  average  height,  a  low-backed  chair 
ol  slight  width  and  with  long  lines 
will  add  height  and  grace.  The 
softly  outlined,  flowing  folds  of  a 


curtain  behind  the  ligure.  barely  more 
than  suggested,  will  also  give  the 
desirable  appearance  of  height,  or 
the  subject  may  be  made  to  stand 
(if  it  is  accomplished  without  loss  of 
ease)  upon  a  \er\-  low  foot  stool  or  a 
book  placed  upon  the  floor.  This 
latter  device  is  generally  adopted 
where  the  costume  has  a  train  or 
is  of  unusual  length.  The  very  com- 
mon habit  of  permitting  a  space  of 
several  inches  between  the  bottom 
of  the  front  of  the  dress  and  the  floor 
in  standing  poses  should  be  avoided; 
it  depends  very  largely  upon  the  way 
in  which  the  subject  stands.  Where 
the  <k\rt  itself  is  short  a  sitting  pose 
should  be  chosen.  The  standing  pose 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  with  most 
women  for  showing  the  figure  and 
costume  to  the  best  advantage.  StitT- 
ness.  when  it  is  apparent,  may  be 
obviated  by  giving  the  ligure  a  slight 
turn  from  or  toward  the  light. 

The  i^rolile  of  the  figure,  with  the 
head  turned  to  the  three-quarter  view, 
generally  gives  a  graceful  pose:  in 
handUng  a  plump  ligure  in  this  manner, 
however,  vertical  lines  near  to  the 
subject  should  be  avoided  as  accent- 
uating the  curves  of  the  figure  in  a 
disagreeable  way.  If  the  subject 
shows  a  costume  with  unusual  fulness 
at  the  shoulders  or  hust,  it  is  well, 
where  possible,  to  make  use  of  the 
hat  to  give  proportion  to  the  head, 
which  might  otherwise  appear  insig- 
nilicant.  Similarly,  where  the  hat 
gives  the  head  undue  projiortion,  the 
sitter  should  be  persuaded  to  remove 
it.  The  principal  lines  of  the  pose 
should  alwa\  s  be  dis]>o.sed  so  as  to 
lead  the  eye  around  the  ligure,  with 
the  head  as  the  chief  point  of  interest. 
Abrupt  angles,  I  need  hardly  say, 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
"line  of  grace"  adopted  for  the 
general  direction  of  the  predominant 
lines  through  the  ligure.   The  f<mns 
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of  composition  indicated  are,  of  course, 
the  pyramid  or  the  use  of  the  "decora- 
tive fine."  When  the  pyramidal  fonn 
is  used  care  must  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  within 
the  pyramid  or  the  figure  will  be 
unbalanced  and  appear  as  if  ready 
to  fall  over.  The  alternative  method 
Is  advantageous  when  the  figure  is 
in  any  other  than  ;m  erect  position; 
in  its  use  a  sense  i)f  balance  is  the 
essential  tiling  to  be  secured  after  grace. 

In  both  standing  and  sitting  poses 
the  carriage  of  the  head  has  great 
influence  upon  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  portrait,  altcrinji;  its  outlines 
in  a  remarkable  way  both  as  regards 
proportion  and  general  effect.  The 
lines  formed  by  the  dress  when  the 
subject  is  seated  offer  considerable 
difficulty  in  their  harmonious  arrange- 
ment, having  a  tendency  to  fall  into 
triangles  the  apex  of  which  is  indicated 
by  the  knees.  This  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  to  some  extent  by  selecting 
a  chair  of  the  right  height  for  the 
particular  subject,  i.  e.,  one  which  is 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  so  that 
the  knees  are  not  elevated.  The 
sitter  should  also  be  seated  well 
forward,  so  that  the  legs  arc  bent  at 
an  acute  rather  than  a  right  angle; 
in  this  way  the  folds  of  the  skirt  will 
fall  more  fredy.  The  practice  of 
drawing  the  dress  tightly  about  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  body,  showing  the 
form  of  the  hips  and  hgure,  cannot 
be  too  harshly  condemned.  In  like 
manner,  a  standing  pose  is  often  seen 
in  which  the  hands  are  joined  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  this  latter 
catching  the  light  and  so  being  made 
more  prominent  because  it  is  framed 
by  the  arms.  A  similar  fault  is  that 
of  seating  a  woman  in  decollete  dress 
too  low,  or  inclining  the  body  too  far 
forward,  so  that  the  shoulders  and 
bust  are  displayed  in  a  way  bordering 
upon  vulgarity. 


The  most  troublesome  feature  of  the 
figure  pose,  however,  is  the  disposition 
of  the  hands,  about  which  women  are 
sensitive  to  a  degree.  In  consequence 
of  this  we  find  in  looking  over  a  number 
of  portraits  of  women  that  the  hands 
are  most  often  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Sometimes  they  are  placed 
behind  the  back,  or  hidden  under 
the  pages  of  a  book,  or  fan,  or  among 
a  few  flowers;  at  other  times  they  arc 
hidden  in  folds  of  the  skirt,  or  by  a 
cape.  When  shown,  the  general  com- 
plaint is  that  they  are  too  large,  a 
notion  which  has  some  foundation  in 
truth,  but  also  largely  the  result  nf 
the  invariable  practice  among  painters 
to  represent  the  hands  smaller  than 
they  are  in  life.  There  are  various 
ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  the 
best  of  which  is  to  make  one's  self 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  hand, 
its  anatomy,  its  expressiveness,  its 
varieties  of  arrangement  and  m(>>t 
graceful  positions.  Very  much  de- 
pends upon  the  lens  and  the  rlistancc 
of  the  hands  from  the  point  or  plane 
of  the  principal  focus.  If  two  photo- 
graphs of  a  hand  are  maclc,  the  one 
with  an  eight-inch  (focal  length)  and 
the  other  with  an  eifjh teen -inch  lens, 
the  difference  in  result  will  explain 
the  influence  of  the  lens  in  a  startling 
way.  That  the  hands  increase  in 
apparent  size  and  awkwardness  of 
proportion  according  to  their  nearness 
to  the  lens  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  which  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  hands  the 
first  rule  should  be  to  avoid  showini^ 
their  full  width,  or,  if  they  must  be 
so  placed,  to  see  that  they  are  so 
lighted  or  modelled  by  shadow  that 
their  apparent  width  is  lessened. 
Sometimes  one  hand  may  be  com- 
pletely in  half  shadow  with  advantage. 
When  a  head,  for  instance,  is  posed 
leaning  upon  one  hand,  the  effect 
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is  much  better  if  the  hand  be  aj?ainst 
the  dark  side  of  the  face  and  thrown 
into  shadow  by  the  head;  and  when 
the  hands  are  not  placed  dose  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  group  in  themselves, 
it  woukl,  I  think,  always  be  better 
to  subdue  one  of  them  somewhat  by 
shadow. 

As  we  have  m  hands  a  repetition 
of  the  same  form  several  times  in 
the  fingers,  we  mii>t  endeavor  to  vary 
them  somewhat.  When  the  fingers 
are  extended  straight  out  and  held 
close  together,  the  effect  is  stiff;  and 
if  they  be  kept  straight  and  spread 
equally,  the  result  is  a  sprawled, 
awkward  look.  When  the  hand  is 
open,  three  fingers  pose  together  better 
than  two,  and  some  of  the  fingers 
should  be  drawn  up.  but  not  all 
equally.  A  completely  doubled-up 
hand  is  not  good— it  is  too  hke  a  list; 
but  a  pose  in  the  position  of  holding  a 
pen  or  pencil,  as  when  writing  or 
*lra\ving,  is  one  which  looks  well  from 
many  ]>oint>  of  view.  A  very  bad 
arrangement  of  the  hand  is  when  it 
is  held  flat  and  the  fingers  doubled 
up  to  the  second  joint;  the  squareness 
of  the  form  and  the  impression  of  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  being  cut  ofT  are 
very  unpleasant.  Again,  the  hand 
very  much  doubled  up,  but  the  index 
finger  fully  extended,  is  an  arrange* 
ment  which  looks  exceedingly  awkward 
from  several  point >  of  view. 

A  graceful  pose  is  to  bring  the 
thumb  and  second  linger  >lightly  to- 
gether, with  the  remaining  fingers 
slightly  raised.  In  this  position  turn 
the  hand  in  any  way  )ou  choose, 
and  yuu  will  find  agreeable  lines, 
which  will  need  but  little  correction 
to  appear  pleasing.  The  wrists  as 
well  as  the  arms  will  play  important 
roles  in  the  composition  of  Hnes; 
but  can  be  mastered  with  very  little 
oba^vati(»i. 

When  the  sitter  is  a  person  of 


education  or  retinement  it  will  often 
be  noticed  that  the  hands  naturally 
assume  a  graceful  position.  Where 
this  is  observed  the  natural  arrange- 
ment should  be  accepted.  It  is 
always  the  most  characteristic  when 
unconcerned,  and  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  subject  to  the  hands  will 
almost  invariably  result  in  awkward- 
ness. 

In  small  groups  of  two  or  three 
people — intimate  frienil.-^  or  members 
of  a  family — a  pleasing  arrangement 
is  not  so  difficult.  They  may  be 
interested  in  the  reading  of  a  letter 
or  book,  or  en^raped  in  conversation 
or  occupied  with  the  antics  of  a  child. 
Small  groups  of  young  men  or  young 
women  are  also  easy  to  manage, 
because  they  may  be  occupied  in 
something  of  common  interest.  When 
the  lower  parts  of  the  figures  present 
difficulty,  the  seating  of  the  figures 
at  a  table  will  obviate  the  difficulty. 
In  such  pictures  the  form  of  the 
composition  may  be  pyramidal,  or 
we  ma}'  simply  seek  a  well-balanced 
arrangement  and  variety  of  line  in 
the  position  of  the  heads  or  in  the 
figures. 

Beware  of  confusion  of  interest  or 
too  much  com[>lexity.  The  figures 
should  not  be  too  close  together,  nor 
the  combination  too  large  for  the  space 
it  occupies,  or  the  effect  will  be  un- 
pleasant. Sometimes  the  horizontal 
form  suggests  itself,  as  in  a  group 
of  three  children,  of  which  the  half 
figures  only  are  shown.  In  such  a 
case  the  figures  can  be  made  to  over- 
lap each  other,  especially  with  chil- 
dren, but  great  care  is  needed  here  to 
secure  a  graceful  outline  of  the  heads. 
Speaking  generally,  a  convex  outline 
is  preferable  in  all  groups  as  giving 
solidarity,  boldness,  and  grace.  This 
line  need  not  depend  upon  the  figures, 
but  may  be  secured  by  draperies  or 
accessories,  which,  however,  are  not 
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lo  be  used  unless  directly  helpful. 
Angles,  and  especially  right  angles 
and  parallel  lines  of  heads,  are  to  be 
avoided,  since  they  disturb  the  eye 
and  prevent  il  from  uniting  the  various 
parts  of  the  group,  which  i?»  essential 
to  its  unity.  The  heads  are  always 
the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  their 
relative  position  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  i;roup. 
They  sluiuld  not  be  so  placeti  as  t(» 
form  any  regular  or  geometrical  pat- 
tern»  nor  placed  directly  above  each 
other.  Very  little  differences  of  posi- 
tion are  important  here  and  will  pvc 
pleasing  variety.  The  lines  connecting 
the  figures  composing  a  group  should 
be  as  simple  and  as  graceful  as  possible. 
Thus  a  harsh,  horizontal  line  between 
two  figures  will  '^\vc  the  appearance 
of  separation  rather  than  of  unity. 
Repetition  of  the  same  line  or  curve 
will  sometimes  be  useful  to  convey  a 
sense  of  unity  obtainable  in  no  other 


way  Converging  lines  should  be 
avoided,  unless  there  is  some  point  of 
special  interest  at  their  convergence, 
as  they  will  concentrate  interest  there. 

There  should  always  be  a  sinuous 
hue  connecting  the  figures  so  that 
none  may  be  isolated  and  the  effect 
of  unity  be  lost.  Similarly  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  expre>s  action  in  a 
fjroup,  this  f>pportunily  to  supply 
interest  to  the  composition  should 
not  be  passed  unheeded.  In  group 
composition  there  is  abundant  room 
of  variety  in  pose  and  effect,  the 
common  i>urpose  ijiving  completeness 
ol  interest.  Thus  two  or  three  young 
women  may  be  arranged  as  if  discus- 
sing a  design  in  embroidery,  or  chatting 
over  a  friendly  cup  of  tea.  A  "property 
piano"  is  very  useful  where  such 
small  groups  of  women  are  frequent 
and  presents  opportunities  for  many 
effective  comi)ositions. 
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Negatives  should  possess  a  good  scale 
of  gradali(m  and  be  fairly  strong, 
ihou.uh  not  hard,  with  |>lenty  of  detail. 

Trans fftirnu  if  s  may  be  niadi'  by  any 
process,  but  the  best  are  carbon  trans- 
parencies, made  with  transparency 
tissue.  Should  be  as  thin  as  possible 
consistently  with  preservation  of  s(  ale 
of  <2:radation,  Provided  detail  is  })rr^ 
ent  in  liigh  lights,  any  increase  in 
density  in  the  tran -part  ncy  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  undesirable. 
If  loo  weak,  a  carlion  positive  can  with 
great  advantage  be  stained  with  per- 
manganate of  potash  tlye  in  solution. 

Carbon  ResuUs.  Use  Autogravure 
No.  3  (Autotype)  or  lllingworth^s 
Photo«:ravuro  'l'i<<nc. 

Scnsiltzin^  Solution  jorC arbou  Tissue. 
Potassium  bichromate,  i  oz.;  water, 
20  to  30  oz.;  liquor  ammonia  (0.880), 


OTOGRAVURE 

60  minims.  Immerse  for  three  minutes. 
\  longer  immersion  in  a  weak  solution 

is  practically  equal  to  a  short  one  in 
a  stronger  bath.  It  enclose<!  arc  is 
used  for  printing  and  vigorous  results 
are  required,  60  to  120  grains  bichrom- 
ate instead  of  i  oz.  The  tissue  should 
ahva}'s  l)e  dried,  ^^quee^ecd  on  a 
(  balked  j,dass  kept  for  the  purpo^c  in 
aired  cu]>board,  temp.  65"  to  75'^  F, 
Copper  Plate,  to  Clean.  Rub  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton  charged  with  solution  of 
eaiistir  iiota^^h,  strength  unimportant. 
Rinse  oil  the  potash.  Apply  a  fresh 
piece  of  absorlicni  cotton  moistened 
with  sulphuric  add  (strength  i  in  20 
of  water).  The  potash  is  to  remove 
the  grease,  the  acid  to  remove  the 
tarni'^h.  Rinse,  and  with  another  pad 
01  abM)rbent  cotton  rub  with  a  paste  of 
washed  whiting  moistened  with  3  per 
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cent,  solution  of  ammonia.  This 
should  be  continued  until,  on  rinsing 
the  plate,  water  will  run  ofiF  evenly,  and 
not  stand  in  drops  or  streaks  on  the 
surface.  Rinse  plate  with  hot  water 
and  dry-  with  a  clean  linen  cloth  kept 
for  the  purpose. 

Gelatine  Coating  to  Prevent  ** Devils,** 
Nelson's  No.  i  gelatine,  120  gr.; 
bichromate  of  potash,  6  gr. ;  water,  9  oz. 
Filter  carefully  and  apply  warm  to  the 
warm  copper  plate.  Dry,  and  expose 
to  sunlight  until  insoluble.  Re-coat» 
draining  from  the  opposite  corner  to 
the  one  previously  drained,  and  again 
expose  to  sunlight.  The  printed  carbon 
le^t  is  transferred  to  plates  thus 
prepared. 

Dust  Ground.  Finth  powdered  resin, 
or  eum  copal,  is  used  by  principal  trade 
workers  in  France.  Fine  asphaltum 
powder  is  recommended  by  both 
Thomas  Huson  and  Herbert  Denison. 

Laying  the  Ground.  Use  a  dusting 
box  charged  with  finely  powderecl 
asphaltum.  Stir  up  the  dust  with  fan 
and  wait  till  heavier  particles  settle 
down.  The  longer  the  wait  before 
putting  plate  in,  the  finer  will  be  the 
ground.  For  a  coarse  grain  wait' 
twenty  seconds.  After  putting  plate 
in,  let  it  remain  one  and  a  half  to  five 
minutes  according  to  grain  required. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw  plate 
and  shake  up  again  two  or  three  times 
to  get  a  verj'  fine  ground.  Many  of  the 
best  workers  use  finely  powdered  resin 
for  the  ground,  but  it  needs  more  skill 
and  practice  to  do  it  right. 

Scliin^  the  Grain.  Grip  the  plate  in  a 
hand  vice,  protecting  it  from  the  jaws 
with  a  slip  of  cardboard  bent  round 
the  edge.  Hold  over  a  gas  stove 
until  color  approaches  a  steel  blue 
appearance. 

Liquid  Ground.  Asphaltum,  common 
resin,  and  certain  other  gums  are  ap- 
plied (in  solution  ui  benzole  or  ether) 
by  means  of  a  scent-spray  or  an  air- 


brush.  Except  where  discriminating 
grain  is  needed,  these  seem  to  have  no 
advantage  over  the  dust  ground. 

Reticulated  Ground.  Resin,  in  pure, 
water-free  alcohol,  saturated  solution 
(a  few  days  to  dissolve,  with  frequent 
shaking).  For  use: — Alcohol,  2  oz.: 
resin  solution,  |  oz.  Flow  over  levelled 
plate  and  allow  to  dry.  Coarser 
reticulations^  more  resin;  finer,  more 
alcohol. 

Mounting  and  Developing  the  Resist. 
Place  grained  copper  plate  in  a  dish 

of  clean  filtered  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  70°  F.  Immerse  tissue  in  the 
water  face  up.  Remove  air  bells  from 
face  with  clean  camel-hair  brush,  then 
turn  over  the  tissue  and  remove  air 
bells  frcnn  back.  As  soon  as  tissue 
is  limp,  raise  the  plate  and  let  tissue 
come  into  contact  with  it,  lifting  both 
out  together.  Lay  on  a  flat  surface 
and  apply  squeegee.  Remove  super- 
fluous moisture  with  blotting-^paper 
and  set  aside  in  horizonal  position 
for  ten  mintutes.  Deveolp  with  water 
at  100°  F.  If  over-exp>osed,  raise  to 
120**  F.  After  development  is  com- 
plete, rinse  in  cold  water  and  set  aside 
to  dry.  If  required  for  etching  at 
once,  flow  with  equal  parts  and  water. 
Drying  can  be  assisted  with  whirler. 

Varnish  for  Edges.  Brunswick  black 
b  most  convenient.  Ri^le  lines  around 
the  plate  with  a  ruling  pen,  then  coat 
the  rest  of  the  edges  with  brush.  Or, 
bitumen,  i  oz.;  benzole,  6  oz.;  turpen- 
tine, 3  oz. 

Varnish  for  Buck  of  Plate.  .\s  above. 

Etching  Bath  for  Talbot-Klic  Pro- 
cess. Three  to  six  difTerent  solutions 
of  iron  f>erchloride  are  used,  beginning 
with  the  strongest,  the  general  strengths 
being  40**,  36  ,  33°,  and  30*'  Beaume. 
After  placing  in  the  strongest  bath, 
the  plate  is  watched  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  etching  effect  on  the  thin- 
est  portions  of  the  resist.  If  after  some 
time  no  effect  is  seen,  remove  to  the 
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next  bath.  In  each  hath  the  etch 
(indicated  by  discoloring  ol  the  copper) 
is  watched  until  it  ceases  to  spread 
further,  then  the  plate  is  transferred 

to  the  next  weaker,  which  will  pene- 
trate Minn-  thicker  jHirtions  of  the 
resist.  I  he  etching  must  be  stopped 
just  before  the  very  highest  lights  of 
the  picture  are  attacked. 

Stock  Elfh'uii!^  Bdlh.  to  make.  Take 
7  lb.  lump  iK-rchloridf  of  iron,  add 
60  oz.  of  water,  and  heat  until  dissolved. 
To  neutralize,  take  xo  oz.  of  stock 
solution,  and  drop  in  stroni:  ammonia 
0.880.  stirring  rapidly,  until  it  is  quite 
thick,  then  atld  the  this  to  stock  solu- 
tion and  boil.  Cool,  and  allow  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Dilute 
with  water  until  the  proper  density  is 
shown  by  the  hydrometer.  Tlu'  densi- 
ties vary  with  the  nature  ol  the  work; 
a  useful  general  series  is  40°,  36^,  33°, 
and  30**  Beaum6.  Heat  before  use  to 
about  80°  F. 

Time  (if  Etdiin^  varies  with  every 
plate,  l)ut  an  actual,  timed  experience 
of  Herbert  Denison  will  give  a  rough 
guide.  Solution  45^  Beaum6  —  no 
effect;  43** — two  minutes;  40**— four 
minutes;  38*^ — four  minutes;  36^ — 
three  minutes;  33°  —  two  minute*;. 
Total,  fifteen  minutes.  The  tirst  bath 
that  attacks  the  topper  should  not 
act  more  than  two  minutes. 

Single  Etching  Bath.  Use  one  etching: 
bath  of  perchluride  of  iron  of  exactly 


the  strength  38°  Beaume  ai  a  temfKir- 
atureol  74  to  75°  F.;  taking  1  dr.  to 
every  square  inch  of  the  surface.— 
Thomas  Huson. 

fJchiui^  Ground  to  be  applied  to  the 
face  of  thi'  ph»te  to  protect  it  while 
titles  or  other  line  work  are  iK-ing 
etched. — The  etch  ground  is  spread 
over  the  whole  plate,  and  the  letter- 
ing, etc.,  is  scratched  through  the 
ground  to  the  ropjx-r,  the  titli-  l)eing 
etched  with  perchioride  of  iron  as  used 
for  etching  the  photogravure  itself. 
White  vtzXy  400  gr. ;  gum  mastic.  200  gr.; 
asph'd'nm  ""oo  gr.  Melt  tfij^ether  and 
jjour  them  mto  oil  of  lavender,  i  \  01. 
Mix  well,  pour  into  wide  mouthed 
glass-stoppered  bottles,  and  when  set 
pour  a  little  oil  of  lavender  on  the  top 
to  prevent  dr\  in^. 

Ajtcr  Etchini:  remove  the  resitt  with 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  pola-^h. 

To  Rem&ve  Grain,  use  mixture  of 
benzole  and  turpentine. 

The  SirrI  Facing  Solution.  Protosul- 
phale  of  iron.  1  07..;  double  sulphate 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  1  oz,;  chloride 
of  ammonium.  2  oz.;  water,  40  oz. 
Dissolve  and  filter. 

7V)  Prvseri-r  Steel  Faced  Pl'ifes.  heat 
well  and  rub  with  beeswax  until  it 
melts  and  flows  over  whole  plate. 

Ink  for  Phclogravure.  Frankfort 
black  4  oz;  brown  red,  i  oz.  Mix  with 
medium  nil,  and  reduce  when  u^g 
with  weak  oil  to  suit  work. 
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BY  JAS.  WATT 


The  further  we  advance  in  what 
may  be  justly  termed  .Artistic  Photog- 
raphy, the  more  we  emancipate  our* 

selves  from  that  monotony  of  subject 
whirh  h;\<  overruled  the  photoprai)hic 
representations  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  more  pressing  become  the 


questions  as  to  how,  after  the  diffi* 
cultics  of  the  single  picture  have 
been  successfully  dealt  with,  other 
dilTiculties  may  be  similarly  overcome. 
One  of  the  mo*;t  difficult,  perhap? 
the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  photographer,  is  the 
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efficient  representation  of  several  per- 
sons in  one  picture — the  group.  The 
group  must  consist  of  a  number  nf 
sinele  pictures  together,  but  may  not 
be  broken  up  into  isolated  pictures. 
The  space,  looked  at  from  a  distance 
and  as  a  whole,  must  appear  filled 
with  lines  and  forms  cxpressinj^  life 
and  action  as  well  as  a  certain  amount 
of  design.  However  simple  these  re- 
quirements may  sound,  they  demand 
of  the  photographer  artistic  sympathy, 
much  study,  and  patience. 

He  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
laws  regarding  the  structure  <vf  a 
picture;  he  must  know  the  principles 
(akin  to  those  of  pictorial  art)  of 
composition;  he  must  be  able  to 
separate  the  important  from  the  unim- 
portant, and  to  combine,  suppress, 
or  tone  down  accessories. 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  out  of  place 
to  write  about  these  requirements, 
as  only  on  the  sound  basis  of  knowl- 
edge and  capability  can  art  in  photog- 
raphy be  developed  and  protected 
from  the  so-called  "works  of  art" 
which  have  so  little  to  do  with  art. 

Many  of  our  up-to-date  practising 
phiito^raphers  do  not  jx)ssess  energy, 
ambition,  or  love  of  their  calling 
sufficient  for  self  education,  and  in 
thinking  over  the  decline  of  the 
photograi)hic  industry  we  are  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  blame  is  due  to 
many  professionals  lacking  knowledge 
and  ability.  It  has  been  recently 
remarked  that  the  beginnings  of 
lih()lot,'ra])hic  portraiture  inrlirated 
progression  along  similar  lines  to  those 
now  woiked  upon  by  the  great  bulk 
of  photographers. 

Originally,  photography  was  prac- 
ti'^d  by  artist>  and  by  real  art  lovers, 
and  we  have  pictures  from  among 
those  "beginnings"  which  might  well 
serve  us  as  examines.  This  opinion 
is  shared  by  many  competent  judges. 
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When  we  consider  how  vastly  superior 

are  photographic  materials  of  the 
present  da}-  to  those  of  forty  years 
ago,  we  think  it  would  be  well  to 
inves»tigale  the  reason  of  this  retro- 
gression and  also  find  out  the  differ- 
eru  I  s  i)etween  the  early  photographers 
and  those  of  today.  Any  connoisseur 
would  tell  us  that  the  ditTerenre  lies 
in  the  conception  ot  the  subject. 
We  might  reply:  "Other  times,  other 
views."  but  nature  remains  the  same. 
While  from  the  earlier  portraits  real 
flesh-and-blood  people  look  out  at 
us,  the  photographs  we  possess 
nowadays  seem  better  fitted  to  adorn 
the  pages  of  a  fashion  journal.  The 
human  countenance,  once  the  point 
of  interest,  must  pive  way  to  the 
fa.shionable  or  chit  gown,  the  dainty 
hat,  the  immaculately  dressed  curls, 
in  fact,  to  the  art  of  the  modiste  and 
of  the  hairdr&ser.  We  would  not 
wish,  of  course,  to  banish  all  that  is 
motiern  fresh  methods  of  expressing 
beauty  niuft  ever  be  given  a  place 
of  their  own — but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  point  of  view  of  most  photog- 
raphers is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  in 
only  exceptional  cases  are  we  striving 
to  repair  the  ravages  ol  the  photo- 
graphic "man  of  business." 

Formerly  group  photographs  were 
taken  by  painter*;,  men  of  artistic 
taste.  How  had  they  tlic  advantage 
over  us,  seeing  how  far  behind  us 
they  were  in  technique?  They  pos- 
sessed artistic  feeling,  which  we  lack. 
They  knew  of  nature  from  their  own 
studies,  whereas  we  know  nature  only 
through  more  or  less  bad  copies.  If 
we  wish  to  overtake  them  we  must, 
at  least,  use  good  instead  of  bad 
copies,  and,  above  all  things,  we  must 
return  to  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  good  copies, 
we  can  earnestly  recommend  our 
readers  to  obtain  some  of  the  beautiftil 
reproductions  after  pictures  by  the 
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old  masters.  They  are  comparatively 
very  cheap.  It  is  not  enough,  of 
course,  for  these  pictures  to  be  casually 
glanced  over  and  then  placed  in  an 
album.  Their  value  may  not  be 
appreciated  until  the  master's  work 
be  pondered  over  and  studied  carefully 
for  perhaps  a  year.  Let  the  studciiL 
hang  these,  in  simple  frames,  upon 
his  studio  wall;  let  him  constantly 
look  at  and  compare  them  (however 
useless  this  may  at  first  appear)  with 
his  own  work,  and  in  time  he  will 
come  to  recognize  a  few  of  thdr 
wonderful  qualities,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  confess  that  in  order  to  com- 
pose pictures  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word  he  will  have  to  set  about  his 
work  in  a  very  di£ferent  manner. 

Of  course,  not  even  the  most  skilful 
photographer  r  niki  ever  hope  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  equalling  a  group  of 
Franz  Hals  in  composition,  truth  to 
life,  or  interest;  but  it  is  surely  unneces* 
sary  to  produce  those  groups  so  con- 
stantly  met  with  of  persons  resembling 
wax  figures  in  their  pose,  and  with  the 
light  and  shade  perfectly  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  balance  and  unity, 
contrast  and  harmony  of  a  landscape, 
we  must  remember  that  the  functions 
of  these  must  never  be  omitted  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  group  of  figures. 

The  arrangement  of  form,  h'ne,  and 
space  can  l»e  manifold,  but  must 
always  aim  at  a  bcll-contained,  pictorial 

appearance.  It  is  just  as  dangerous 
to  "stretch  out"  a  group  as  it  is  to 

select  a  monotonous  background  T,et 
the  ligures  be  loosed  as  close  tti^rtlier 
as  possible  without  crowding,  Lakiag 
care  that  the  principal  person  be  the 
centre  of  interest  pictorially,  and  let 
the  tones  emphasize  the  important 
points  at  the  cost  of  the  unimportant 
ones. 

An  old  writer  has  the  following 


prescription  for  the  composition  of  a 
group:  "Give  the  first  place  unto  the 
king,  the  iicxt  unto  his  attendants 
or  other  persons  of  note;  should  there 
be  present  those  of  lesser  worth,  place 
them  without  more  ado  in  the  shadow." 
This  advice  must  not,  of  course,  be 
liLcraiiy  followed,  "those  of  lesser 
worth"  being  liable  to  take  offence 
if  treated  merely  as  so  much  back- 
ground; but  the  idea  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple. Figures  placed  in  the  shadow 
need  not  be  on  UiuL  uctuuiu  unrecog- 
nizable, and  in  following  the  above 
advice  the  difficulty  of  a  "restless  ' 
appearance  in  the  picture  is  obviated. 

Straight,  hard  lines  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  sharp  corners, 
regular,  repeating  shapes,  and  parallel 
figures  and  actions. 

A  lifelike  photograph  should  seldom 
represent  a  symmetrical  appearance, 
for  only  in  rare  instances  do  these 
occur  in  nature. 

A  modern  artist  who  painted  a 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  with  Daniel 
standing  in  the  middle  with  a  couple 
of  lions  symmetrically  arranged  to  the 
right  and  left  of  him  would  make 
himsdf  ridiculous.  An  independent 
picture,  aiming  not  at  decorative 
space  filling,  but  at  a  faithful  copy  of 
nature,  could  only  represent  the  lions 
in  different  attitudes,  as  they  would 
naturally  have  appeared.  This  holds 
good  for  all  photographic  grouping, 
which  ought  to  represent  nothing 
but  nature. 

Let  us  consider  another  popular 
method  of  photography  than  which 
nothing  could  be  more  objectionable. 

In  having  to  do  with  pictures  of  a 
very  large  size  (we  have  recently 
seen  a  "Commemoration  Day"  and 
an  "Alumni  Union")  "cutting  out" 
and  "pasting  on"  are  frequently  re> 
sorted  to. 

After  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  general 
arrangement  the  persons  represented. 
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as  well  as  the  accessories  and  the 
l>ackgroiind,  are  photographed  sepa- 
rately in  a  given  position,  she,  and 
light,  and  the  plates  are  enlarged  and 
printed  separately. 

Then  begins  the  work  of  the  re- 
toucher. He  lahoriously  cuts  out  the 
picture  with  knife  and  scissors  and 
pastes  it  on  to  the  ground  according 
to  his  sketch.  The  edge  of  the  photo- 
graph will  then  be  erased,  corrected, 
or  completed  with  pencil  and  brush 
and  united  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
ground.  Afterward,  when  the  picture 
is  framed  and  glazed,  the  deluded 
public  will  either  not  observe  the 
cutting-out  business^  or  in  observing 
will  admire  the  dexterity  and  neatness 
with  which  it  is  carried  nut. 

In  the  reduced  photograjih  the 
work  of  scissors  and  brush  is  less 
obvious,  but  the  picture  possesses 
even  less  clarity  and  interest.  The 
price  of  nrh  a  photograph  must  be 
very  high,  otherwise  it  would  not  pny 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  method  is 
pursued  in  every  branch  of  modem 
photography. 

Many  a  reader  may  say.  "Why  dis- 
parage this  method?  Have  we  not 
for  years  attained  good  results,  earned 
any  amount  of  money,  and  satisfied 
our  public  with  it?"  We  answer  by 
describing  the  eflfect  given  by  one  of 
these  same  productions,  which  came,  by 
the  way.  from  one  of  the  l)est  studios. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the 
photographer  the  ''cutting  out"  and 
'^pasting  on"  was  sufhciently  obvious 
to  even  an  unpractised  eye,  any 
depth  of  tone  was  lacking,  and  the 
perspective  of  the  painted  background 
was  whoUy  false,  as  the  figures  in 
the  foreground  were  as  clear  and 
sharply  defined  as  those  behind,  be- 
sides which,  one  beheld  retouched 
boots  and  drapery,  forced  high  lights, 
etc.,  and  yet  the  whole  tone  was  gray 
and  of  an  equal  value  all  over. 


Could  not  even  this  method  be  used 
with  better  effect?  Yes,  with  regard 
to  certain  points,  not  with  regard  to 

all.  Depth,  perspective,  and  a  natural 
ettcct  must  ever  be  lacking. 

Money  may  be  made,  and  a  not 
too  exacting  and  inartistic  public  may 
be  pleased  with  the  results  of  such  a 
method,  hut  a  good  photograph  will 
never  be  attained  by  it. 

It  seems  very  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing to  combat  the  one-sidedness 
and  the  limited  range  of  treatment  in 
present-day  |)hotography,  and  as  there 
is  no  means  of  learning,  save  by  per- 
sonal e.Kperience,  we  should  use  every 
available  means  of  adding  to  our 
store.  One  of  these  means,  demand- 
ing only  diligence  and  a  love  of  the 
art.  is  the  hand  camera.  The  study 
of  typical  or  accidental  appearances 
in  nature  by  means  of  the  hand 
camera  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
both  for  groups  and  for  single  pictures. 
But  how  many  photographers  set  to 
work  in  this  manner?  Most  of  them 
never  bring  their  apparatus  out  of 
the  studio;  many  of  them  look  upon 
"snapshotting"  only  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  amateurs.  But  is  not  the 
progress  of  many  amateurs  a  proof 
that  there  are  snap-shots  and  snap- 
shots, that  instantaneous  exposures 
can  be  made  in  an  artistic  spirit  and 
can  be  of  immense  educational  value.'* 
Thousands  of  opportuniLies  are  daily 
offered  to  the  photographer  of  mak- 
ing studies  of  a  charming  pose,  a 
quick.  Hfe-like  action,  and  when  he 
not  only  "snaps"  but  takes  the 
opportunity  ol  discriminating  between 
the  accidental  and  the  characteristic, 
when  he  exerts  himself  to  form  of  the 
scene  a  picturesque  whole,  and,  tinally, 
if  he  gives  him>eh'  trouble  over  the 
careful  linishing  of  the  picture,  even 
his  studio  work  will  derive  benefit 
from  the  habit.  Not  only  his  technical 
powers,  but  also  his  powers  of  imagina« 
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tion  will  be  strengthened,  and  he  will 

find  it  easier  to  divide  the  natural 
from  the  unnatural.  He  will  aUo  keep 
further  away  from  the  set  pose,  wliich 
is  always  a  forced  and  stiff  arrangement. 

Let  us  now  run  over  the  leading 
principles  of  group-laking.  After 
receiving  a  commission  lo  lake  a 
group  find  out  first  the  number  and 
character  of  persons.  In  many  cases 
the  studio  may  not  afford  sufficient 
accommodation,  but  the  question  -rhrre 
the  exposure  is  lo  be  made  being  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  artist  should 
make  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  locality.  Let  him  carefully 
note  the  light  and  shade  and  the 
background,  which  will  probably  re- 
quire altering.  Then  let  him  make 
a  hasty  sketch  of  the  arrangement, 
which,  however  poor  in  execution, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him. 
Lines  leading  upward  and  outward 
should  be  looked  for  as  giving  life 
and  action.  After  making  this  Sketch 
pose  the  persons  and  strive  to  let 
them  forget  that  they  are  about  to  be 
photographed  (this  will  present  some 
difficulty)  and  to  look  as  if  there  were 
some  meaning  in  thdr  being  thus 
assembled. 


Then  comes  the  critical  mommit  of 

exposure,  only  to  be  rightly  decided 
upon  by  the  artistically  educated 
photographer.  It  seems  at  first  an 
impossibility,  but  even  here  practice 
will  make  perfect. 

There  arc  several  way?  of  attaining 
the  end.  but  the  end  remains  ahvays 
the  same,  the  lifelike  and  harmonious 
picture.  Any  one  can  work  according 
to  the  examples  showered  upon  us 
in  the  illustrated  press,  and  it  is 
partly  the  lark  of  development  of 
artistic  and  imagjnativ;e  power  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  decline  of 
the  photographic  industry.  The  ware- 
house ])hotographers  have  the  same 
furnilure,  the  same  studios,  the  same 
materials  as  the  professional  photog- 
rapher has;  why  should  the  productions 
of  the  one  be  so  much  worse  than  the 
productions  of  the  other,  as  they  both 
pose  according  to  given  examples? 

Year  in,  year  out,  we  see  hundreds 
of  pictures,  and  hardly  any  of  them 
is  better  than  those  of  the  warehouses. 
Let  us  not  shrink  from  earnestly  seek 
ing  the  reason  for  this  evil,  and  it  must 
assuredly  be  found.— Dcm  Akiier  des 
Fkofographm. 


PLATINUM  GUM  PROCESS 

BY  JESSE  T.  BANFIELD 


So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
theory  of  the  gum-bichromate  process 
that  I  will  not  go  into  that,  but,  rather, 
Umit  myself  to  the  formula  and  mani- 
pulation of  the  print,  takinij  you 
through  the  process  in  the  order  of 
its  working. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  kind  of  picture  to  which  it  is  best 
adapted.  Generally  speaking,  those 
with  big  bold  outlines  and  masses  are 
the  best  suited;  but,  again,  it  may  be 


found  that  delicate  detail  will  work  out 
beautifully. 

As  to  whether  the  result  justifies 
the  time  and  patience  required  in 

producing  it.  I  will  say  yes  and  no 
Yes.  if  you  do  it  for  the  sheer  love  of 
doing  things  worth  while  and  start 
with  the  idea  of  making  very  uniieual 
photographs.  If  you  start  with  this 
idea  in  mind  you  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  with  this  process.  No, 
if  you  look  at  it  only  conunerdally. 
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Putting  it  plainly,  if  you  like  mere 
records  of  places  and  things  you  will 
never  find  enjoyment  in  anything  but 
a  straight  print  process. 

A  good  platinum  print  is  the  first 
thing  necessary.  It  should  be  just  a 
trifle  lighter  than  a  straight  platinum 
print. 

Eastman's  Etching  Black  is  an  ideal 
paper;  it  is  coated  on  a  cream  stock, 
which  gives  the  finished  prints  a  ver>' 

beautiful,  warm  tone.  After  several 
attempts  with  Angelo  I  have  given 
that  paper  up  as  impossible.  Should 
your  negative  be  flat,  you  can  increase 
the  contrast  by  adding  one-eighth 
ounce  of  bichromate  of  potash  to 
forty  ounces  of  platinum  developer. 

Vou  must  keep  the  suriacc  of  the 
platinum  print  clean  and  not  allow  it 
to  come  in  contact  with  anything 
greasy.  Keep  your  tm<;er<^  otT  the 
prints  during  the  entire  working  of 
the  print. 

The  acid  must  be  entirely  eliminated, 
as  the  presence  of  acid  means  sure 
failure.  I  have  found  it  convenient 
to  use  8x10  sheets  of  paper  for  6^x8 J 
prints  and  10x12  lor  iixio  prints,  as 
this  gives  an  extra  margin,  which  helps 
materially  in  coating  and  handling. 
After  the  print  has  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  it  is  ready  for  coat- 
ing with  the  following  solution:  Satu- 
rated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
or  ammonia,  one  ounce;  best  white 
gum  arabic,  one-eighth  ounce;  fifteen- 
cent  tube  of  moist  lampblack^  one^balf 
tube. 

This  pigment  should  be  spread  on 
a  clean  piece  of  glass  and  allowed  to 
dry  thorou^y.    If  it  must  be  dried 

in  a  hurry,  use  a  map^nifying  glass  and 
burn  it  dry  with  the  sun's  rays.  Vou 
can  mix  this  formula  in  the  evening,  by 
morning  it  will  be  dissolved,  and  will 
require  very  little  work  with  the  mor 
tar  and  pestle.  Strain  through  three 
or  four  thiduiesses  of  cheesecloth. 


Coating 

I'm  the  platinum  print  down  at  the 
comers  on  a  smooth  surface  and  apply 
the  bichromate  solution  with  a  one 
or  two-inch  flat  camel's  hair  flowing 
brush.  This  must  be  done  carefully  ancl 
quickly.  A  stroke  from  one  end  oi 
the  paper  and  back  for  each  width  of 
the  brush  should  be  all  that  is  done. 
If  gone  over  too  many  ttmtt  the  deli- 
cate surface  of  >  platinum  print  will 
rub.  In  ihib  case  the  pigment  will 
fail  to  come  off  evenly. 

When  coated,  the  print  can  either 
be  dried  o\  er  a  gas  StOVe  or  in  other 
artitkial  heat,  or  hum'  up  md  allowed 
to  dry  slowly.  1  lie  print  ran  be 
handled  in  an  ordinarily  lighted  room 
without  danger  of  fog,  but  should  not 
be  exposed  to  too  much  strong  light. 

When  thoroujihly  dry.  the  print  is 
ready  for  the  second  printing.  Here 
you  must  register  the  print  on  the 
negative,  and  some  care  must  be 
taken  to  register  them  e.\actly.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  as  the  platinum  print  stretches 
out  of  shape.  In  this  case,  register 
in  the  most  important  part  of  the 
picture  and  let  the  rest  go.  In  some 
instances  this  rather  improves  the 
picture. 

By  using  an  incandescent  light  under 
the  printing  frame,  it  will  be  found 
quite  easy  to  register,  as  the  lines  on 
the  plate  and  image  on  the  platinum 
print  are  seen  quite  clearly. 

Time  of  Printing 

About  one-half  the  time  required 
to  make  a  good  solio  print.  When 
printei!.  put  in  a  tray  of  dear  water, 
face  down,  and  be  sure  there  are  no 
airbells  underneath.  Allow  to  soak 
about  twenty  minutes  and  proceed  to 
develop. 

There  are  several  ways  of  develop- 
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ing,  but  the  one  I  have  found  most 
satisfactory  is  to  attach  a  small  rubber 
hose  to  a  faucet  and  develop  with  a 

spray.  This  gives  you  quite  a  dej^Tce 
of  control.  Should  the  pigment  tail 
to  come  off  after  twenty  minutes' 
soaking  in  cold  water,  heat  the  water. 
At  times  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  Use  almost  l)()ilinj^  water.  This 
indicates  o\Tr  printing.  Should  the 
pigment  come  oil  too  readily,  it  is 
under  printed.  The  developing  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  process, 
and  must  be  done  .slowly. 

Kirst  ol  all.  know  what  you  want  to 
do  and  follow  as  closely  as  you  can 
that  idea.  When  developed,  hang  up 
to  dry.  After  it  is  thoroughly  dry 
you  can  either  trim  and  mount  with- 
out varnish  or  varnish  with  Soehnee 
No.  3,  which  gives  them  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wet  print.  Several  coats 
of  varnish  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
desired  gloss. 

A  summary  of  the  process,  step  by 
step,  is  as  follows:  A  good  platinum 
print;  keep  surface  of  print  free  from 
finger-marks  or  anything  greasy;  wash 


print  entirely  free  from  acid,  acid 
always  means  failure;  dry  the  pig- 
ment thoroughly  before  mixing;  never 
thin  solution  w'ith  water,  use  more 
gum  and  bichromate  solution;  in 
coating,  go  over  print  with  as  few 
strokes  as  possible;  too  much  pigment 
makes  a  greasy  print;  too  tittle,  a 
weak,  fine-grained  one;  too  much 
time  in  printing,  the  pigment  come-; 
off  very  slowly;  loo  little  it  comes 
off  readily;  time  of  printing,  one-half 
time  of  solio;  never  allow  the  hi  luo 
mate  solution  to  get  on  the  back  of 
the  i)rint. 

The  bichromate  can  be  secured 
at  any  photographic  supply  house; 
the  brushes,  moist  lampblack  and 
varnish,  at  any  artists'  material 
store;  the  gum  arabic.  at  any  first- 
class  drugstore.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  best  -  white  gum  arabic.  The 
formula  given  wiU  work  very  nicely 
on  straight  gum  prints  and  the  same 
general  rules  will  apply  in  coating, 
printing,  and  developing. — CalifomiA 
Camera  Club  Annual. 


THE  CAMERA  AND  THE  CRIMINAL 


SciENc  K  in  these  days  is  hard  after 
the  criminal.  Clever  indeed  must  be 
the  wrongdoer  who  escapes  her  toils. 
In  the  very  act  of  covering  up  his 

tracks  he  makes  new  ones,  wliich  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  relentless 
laboratory.  And  not  only  do  scientific 
methods  go  far  toward  rendering  inevi- 
table the  detection  of  crime  and  of  the 
criminal,  but  they  make  more  and 
more  unlikely  the  conviction  of  the 
innocent. 

Some  have  urged  that  it  is  unwise  to 

let  it  be  known  how  the  police  track 
down  crime.   We  are  of  exactly  the 


contrar\  opinion.  Let  the  intending 
criminal  have  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
scientific  armory  of  the  disposal  of  the 
modern  detective  officer,  and  if  that 
rc\  elation  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent 
nothing  else  will. 

Photography  is  gaining  an  increas- 
ingly brilliant  place  in  criminal  invest- 
igation. Its  impartial  aid  is  continually 
being  called  upon  for  important  and  al 
times  essential  evidence.  "The  sensi- 
tized plate,"  says  Professor  Vogel,  '  is 
the  new  retina  of  the  roan  of  science." 
With  the  camera  the  personal  equation 
can  scarcely  count — some  would  say 
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that  it  cannot  count  at  all — and,  un- 
like human  witnesses,  it  can  never  be 
the  victim  of  a  subjective  as  distinct 
from  an  objective  impression. 


The  Camera  as  a  Recorder  of  Details 

Its  first  function  is  merely  as  the 
humdrum  recorder  of  the  circumstances 
and  locality  of  a  crime  or  a  disaster. 
It  assists  in  the  memorizing  of  details 
and  helps  the  coroner  or  the  judge  and 
jury  to  come  to  a  more  intelligent 
decision.  Usually  sucli  ])hoto<]:;raphs 
are  taken  from  various  points  ol  view, 
and  are  accompanied  by  all  necessary 
descriptions  including  the  day  and 
hour  of  their  taking  and  all  technical 
data. 

Any  police  officer  possessed  of  a 
slight  knowledge  of  amateur  photog- 
raphy is  capable  of  this  much,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  involve  the  pro- 
fessional. At  times  also  the  chance 
photograph  made  by  an  outside  person 
has  its  value  for  the  authorities.  The 
snapshot  of  a  riot  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  assisted  the  police  to  make 
important  arrests. 

Between  scientific  photography  and 
such  ordinary  routine  work  as  record 
making  at  the  scene  of  a  crime,  there 
is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  is  ordinary  or  important 
in  the  sharp  eyes  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Even  when  every  detail  is  apparently, 
as  clear  as  daylight,  the  camera  picture 
may  throw  into  starting  relief  some 
new  fact  which  alters  the  situation. 
It  is  the  experience  of  many  people 
that  the  contemplation  of  an  inverted 
view  of  a  number  of  objects  in  a 
mirror  may  discover  something  which 
had  altogether  escaped  the  direct 
•observation .  Similarly  with  the  photo- 
graph, the  new  aspect  and  color,  the 
reduction  in  size,  the  fact  that  the  thing 
|s  seen  on  the  flat,  may  supply  a  key 


to  a  problem,  and  possibly  clear  up  a 
burglary,  or  a  case  of  arson,  or  a  train 
wreck. 

The  DetectwH  of  Blood  Stains 

The  photograph  has  the  further  value 
that  a{)]  )earances  which  themsdves  are 
only  temporary  can  be  permanently 

recorded.  Among  such  appearances 
are  a  blood  stain,  a  foot  print,  a  hn^er 
impression.  The  photography  of  blood 
Stains  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
essential  things  are  mixed  up  with 
so  bic:  a  crowd  of  other  detail  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  make  elucidatory 
sketches  in  order  to  bring  home  their 
meaning  to  the  lay  intelligence.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  have  a 
photograph  showing  the  distribution 
of  th^  markings  before  any  chemical 
examination  is  made. 

Not  only  will  the  camera  show  the 
visible  blood-marks,  but  it  will  reveal 
the  invisible  ones  as  well.  Tf  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  obliterate 
them  the  photograph  will  give  its 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  fact.  A 
case  is  described  in  which  a  handker- 
chief, originally  blood-stained,  played 
a  conspicious  part.  It  had  been 
washed  so  as  to  remove  all  visible  traces 
A  chemical  examination  in  that  case 
would  have  been  unavailing,  since  there 
was  no  visual  evidence  as  to  where- 
abouts on  the  linen  the  stains  might 
be  situated.  A  photograph  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, made  through  a  dark  blue 
filter,  revealed  the  place  of  the  stains 
which  were  then  cut  out  and  chem- 
ically treated. 

The  fact  that  the  camera  can  bring 
out  latent  evidence  makes  it  a  par- 
ticularly valuable  accessory.  Many 
an  important  clue  has  been  obtained 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  a  photograph 
reds  are  generally  rendered  more  in- 
tense than  under  vi>ual  ol)servation. 
Often  a  red  mark  which  the  eye  has 
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laileti  to  appreciate  15  reproduced,  and 
this  property  is  especially  fortunate^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  criminal 
investigator,  because  pressure  upon  any 
part  of  the  human  body  causes  a  red- 
ness which  persists  for  the  photographic 
plate  some  time  after  it  has  ceased  to 
be  visible.  Marks  of  strangulation 
invisible  to  the  eye.  but  recorded 
photographically,  have  established  the 
fact  that  a  person  found  drowned  has 
been  thrown  into  the  water  after  a 
struggle. 

The  photo^rraphy  of  footprints  is 
in  much  the  same  category  as  that  of 
blood-stains,  but  in  order  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  footprints  a  large 
amount  of  specialized  skill  is  necessary 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  detcLlive 
officers  to  train  themseh  es  in  the  study 
of  footprints  by  emplo>  ing  a  method 
of  instantaneous  photography  of  the 
feet  in  the  act  of  running  or  walking. 

Recording  Finger-prints 

A  whole  science  has  gathered  around 
the  finger-print,  although  it  is  only 
some  seven  or  eight  years  since  finger- 
print evidence  was  first  submitted  in  a 
murder  trial  in  this  country.  All  the 
world  knows  how  the  impression  of 
the  lingers  is  taken  in  printer's  ink, 
recorded,  and  indexed,  so  that  it  may 
be  compared  afterward  with  the  photo- 
graph of  a  finger-print  in  a  criminal 
case.  Such  ftnger-print  evidence  by  the 
Gabon  method  is  now  regarded  with 
greater  lavor  than  the  complex  Ber- 
tillon  system,  known  as  anthropometry, 
in  which  certain  unchangeable  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  are  measured. 

Photograph  jor  Identification  Purposes 

The  mention  of  Bertillnn.  who  is 
the  head  of  the  identification  depart- 
ment ot  the  Prefecture  of  Paris,  calls 
to  mind  the  man  who,  more  than 


any  other,  has  actively  appUed  photo- 
graphic methods  in  the  detection  <A 
criminals.  In  his  book,  ''La  Photo- 
graphic Judiciare,"  there  is  a  goo^i 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  best  pose 
for  identification  purposes.  The  pro- 
file is  useful,  but  each  of  us  knows, 
in  his  own  circle,  that  the  profile  is 
the  aspect  of  our  acquaintances  with 
which  we  are  least  familiar.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  full  face,  the  ears, 
which  are  always  of  great  value  as 
means  of  identification,  are  lost,  and 
the  nose  is  ditticult  to  distinguish. 
A  certain  well-known  preacher  whose 
photograph  appears  in  the  print-shop 
windows,  had  always  seemed  to  us  to 
possess  a  nose  of  Greek  t>pe,  but  the 
other  Sunday,  placed  so  as  to  catch 
his  side  face,  we  found  it  to  be  the 
purest  Roman—a  veritable  *'nose  of 
nice  nobility,"  The  best  way  out  of 
the  difTicultv  is  a  combination  of  the 
three-quarter  lace  and  the  profile. 
Such  a  combination  is  secured  at  one 
exposure,  according  to  the  practice 
in  this  country,  by  placing  a  mirror 
so  as  to  reflect  the  profile  when  the 
subject  is  in  the  three-quarter  position. 
The  rather  fanciful  suggestion  has 
been  put  forward,  we  believe  only  by 
one  of  the  popular  magazines,  tluit  if 
you  w:fnt  to  know  what  a  man  was 
like  live  years  ago,  and  yuu  possess  a 
portrait  taken  ten  years  ago,  you  have 
only  to  superpose  it  ui>on  his  contemp- 
orary portrait  and  obtain  a  composite. 

The  Value  oj  tlie  P/tolomicrograph 

Combined  with  the  microscope,  the 
camera  renders  wonderful  aid  in 
smoothing  out  a  tangled  web.  In  the 
case  of  certun  poisons  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  an  expert  to  bring  forward  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  perma- 
nent and  tangible  form.  Photography, 
therefore,  is  useful  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing instantaneous  records  which  can 
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afterward  be  produced.  Adulterations 
can  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 

same  means.  Sausages  adulterated 
with  flour,  for  instance,  with  the  starch 
grains  stained  blue  with  iodine,  readily 
tell  their  tale,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
pepper  adulterated  with  barley  meal, 
cinnamon  with  sawdust  and  so  on.  In 
each  case  the  photomicroriraph  Ijrin^s 
home  the  indictment.  Evtu  libres  ot 
paper,  when  photomtcrographed  and 
compared,  have  furnished  the  clue  to 
a  forgery. 

The  Photography  of  Documents 

The  photography  of  documents  is 
a  subject  deserving  an  article  to  itself. 
Photography,  using  transmitted  tight, 
is  the  easiest  method  of  discovering 
erasures  or  the  employment  of  suspi« 
cious  chemical  j>ri)(luets  on  paper.  It 
i'^  also  claimed  that  it  will  reveal  the 
nature  ol  ink.  but  on  the  point  more 
reliability  is  generally  placed  upon  the 
chemical  reaction.  A  cert i fu  el  copy  of 
a  document  must  be  made  by  photo- 
p:raphy  before  anythinj;:  is  changed 
chcmicallv .  or  destroyed  or  separated 
for  the  purpose  of  futher  investigation. 
Writing  done  in  invisible  ink  becomes 
readable,  charred  documents  can  be 
interpreted,  fraudulent  tampering  with 
sealed  letters  brought  to  light.  In  sus- 
pected forgeries  the  two  writings,  the 
genuine  and  the  supposedly  forged, 
can  be  reduced  to  the  same  scale, 
and  enlargement  \i\*on  the  same  paper, 
thereby  facilitating  comparison,  and 
making  evident  anything  tremulous 
or  labored  in  the  suspected  sijinature. 
Evidences  of  tracinu,  the  chemical 
treatment  of  stamps  to  remove  post 
marks,  the  proof  of  contact  between 
two  bodies,  such  as  a  stamp  and  a 
document,  arc  among  the  proofs  which 
photography  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
may  be  expected  to  furnish.  Even  the 
invisible  impression  made  on  the  sheet 
of  paper  below  that  on  which  some- 


thing has  been  written  with  a  pencil, 
has  been  made  by  the  same  means  to 

yield  up  its  secret. 

A  remarkable  instance,  somewhat 
in  harmony  with  this  last  suggestion, 
is  reported  from  a  German  public 
library.  A  copper  engraving  had  been 
stolen,  and.  unfortunately,  the  char- 
acter ol  ihe  picture  could  not  he  re- 
membered. By  photographic  means, 
however,  the  vanished  picture  was 
reconstructed  from  the  impression  it 
had  left  upon  its  tissue-paper  cover.  A 
blue  hlter  was  used,  and  the  contrasts 
reinforced  by  the  successive  perfora- 
tion of  the  positive  and  negative  copies. 
The  grease  of  the  printer's  ink  had  been 
jiartially  absorbed  by  the  tissue  paper, 
imparting  to  the  latter  by  oxidation 
a  slightly  yellow  color  quite  invisible 
to  the  eye. 

We  remember  how  George  >Teredith 
said  that  cleverness  was  an  attribute 
of  the  selecter  heutenants  ol  Satan. 
However  that  may  be,  these  gentry  do 
not  seem  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  it, 
and,  skilful  as  many  criminals  are.  they 
are  outmatched  at  every  point  by 
the  processes  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion which,  like  the  mills  of  God, 
grind  slowly  but  grind  exceeding  small. 
Amon*;  the  devices  with  which  society 
protects  itself  we  are  glad  that  the 
camera  has  made  itself  indispensable. 
— Amateur  Photography. 

The  Best  ir./y  to  Measure  Chloride 
of  Gold  is  to  dissolve  the  contents  of  a 
1 5 -grain  vial  in  seven  and  one-half 
ounces  of  water.  This  gives  a  solution 
which  contains  a  grain  of  gold  to  every 
half  ounce  of  water.  When  makinj^ 
up  a  solutiom  in  which  gold  is  used 
take  for  each  grain  a  half  an  ounce  of 
the  gold  solution  and  decrease  the 
amount  of  water  called  for  in  the  same 
proportion;  that  is.  if  your  formula 
says  8  o£.  ol  water  and  2  grains  of  gold, 
use  7  OS.  of  water  and  i  oz.  of  the  gold 
solution  in  making  up  the  bath. 
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Posing:  Aclim 

The  first  heading  upon  the  synopsis 
is  the  subject  of  posing,  and  the  first 
subheading  Action  and  Repose.  Ener- 
getic sitters,  especially  men.  should  not 
be  taken  in  relaxed  attitudes.  That 
sounds  fairly  dictatorial  for  a  start, 
and  I  make  it  an  opportunity  'for 
explaining  that  a  use  of  the  word 
"  should"  and  similar  dogmatic  tricks  in 
this  lecture  is  merely  one  of  expediency. 
It  would  mean  a  sinful  waste  of  lime 
lor  me  to  interlard  this  discourse  with 
due  and  fitting  expressions  of  modesty 
and  apolopes  for  opinion.  After  all, 
you  are  here  to  know  my  opinions, 
and  where  you  disagree  with  them  1 
could  not  mend  matters  by  asking 
indulgence  for  them.  Kindly,  there- 
fore, accent  the  word  "should"  as  a 
mere  convenient  form  of  speech  and 
nothing  more. 

To  resume  then:  Public  characters, 
such  as  energetic  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, explorers,  and  so  forth,  are 
subjects  demanding  a  pose  that  shall 
stamp  them  as  men  of  action  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  know  nothing 
of  them.  In  these  days,  too,  there  arc 
ladies  whose  political  ambitions  would 
bar  tile  use  of  the  easy  chair  and  the 
languid  smile,  and  if  one  had  to  draw 
the  line  at  a  stone  or  a  hammer,  at 
least  one  would  not  give  such  a  person 
a  kitten  to  nurse  or  fancy-work  to  toy 
with. 

It  is  easy  in  a  pose  of  energy  to  make 

artistic  faults.  Gesture  must  be  rigor- 
ously eschewed.  The  hands,  of  c<'Urse, 
must  be  doing  something,  but  the 
energy  of  the  pose  should  exist  in  the 

*  A  lecture  by  F.  C.  Tilney  before  the  Pro- 
fessional PhDtoRrapheis*  Congress  recently 
held  in  London,  and  reprinted  from  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography. 
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sitter's  backbone;  that  is,  in  the  general 
alertness  of  his  torso,  rather  than  in 
the  disposition  of  his  limbs.  We  want 
to  onphasise  die  sitter's  mentalities, 
not  his  physical  suppleness.  Directly 
actual  gesture  comes  in  mere  portrait- 
ure is  sacriticed  (o  dramatic  considera- 
tions. A  person  whose  life  is  made  up  of 
thought  and  action  may  very  well  show 
purpose  by  displaying  a  book,  a  sword, 
or  other  accessory  of  his  cailinj:  so 
long  as  it  is  one  of  the  y>olite  profes- 
sions. Mere  trade  objects  are,  of  course, 
barred,  because  most  people  avoid  the 
signs  of  trade,  but  will  swagger  proudly 
with  test-tubes,  documents,  palettes, 
musical  instruments,  swords,  and  so 
forth.  The  thing  is  to  achieve  the 
alert  pose.  The  head  may  be  turned 
a  little,  but  very  little,  for  the  turned 
head  is  more  the  characteristic  of  the 
suave  man  than  of  the  energetic.  The 
eyes  should  berused  and  the  head,  too, 
somewhat,  and  the  spine  should  be 
braced  rather  than  relaxed.  A  stand- 
ing; pose  is  best  of  the  soldiery  order- 
both  feet  bearing  the  weight  equally, 
the  body  tense  and  balanced,  ready  for 
movement. 

Where  ladies  and  children  are  ener- 
getic and  active  many  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  may  apply.  With  seated 
figures  the  spine  again  is  the  great 
factor.  Standing  or  sitting  it  is  better 
not  relaxed,  so  as  to  take  a  double  curve; 
but  it  can  be  flexed  at  an  angle  from 
the  pelvis  and  preferably  bent  forward. 
You  will  recall  the  energy  of  the  for- 
ward bend  in  D.  O.  Hill's  well-known 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

Repose 

Tn  the  case  of  people  who  are  thinkers 
~-|)ocls,  artists,  and  so  forth  or  who 
are  merely  handsome  or  luxurious,  the 
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reposeful  attitude  avails  and  is  perhaps 
easier  to  manage.  As  a  rule  the  relaxed 
spine  gives  the  suavest  line,  because 
it  iisuaJly  lies  in  a  double  curve.  If 
the  elbow  is  resting  upon  the  arm  of  a 
lounge-chair  or  other  support  the  body 
will  take  good  lines  for  the  purpose, 
for  the  mass  will  be  thrown  over  to 
the  side  of  the  supporting  elbow,  thus 
tilting  the  shoulder-Hne  and  showing 
the  settled,  sluggish  sort  of  look  that 
is  the  opposite  of  the  square  level 
shoulders,  of  the  man  of  action.  I 
would  remind  you  of  Hollycr's  por- 
trait of  Walter  Crane  as  a  remarkable, 
example.  In  the  seated  figure  there  is, 
with  men,  a  tendency  to  cross  one  leg 
over  the  other.  It  is  seldom  satisfac- 
tory at  full  view.  Crossed  legs  demand 
trimming  just  below  the  knee.  Only 
in  profile  arc  they  tolerable,  because 
then  the  teet  are  no  nearer  the  camera 
than  arc  the  hips.  But  I  would  beg 
of  you  in  the  general  contentment 
of  the  race,  not  to  turn  out  too  many 
hundred  versions  of  the  \Vhi>tler- 
Carlyle  trick.  At  any  rate  please 
never  jam  the  man  sidcwise  against 
a  wall  for  the  purpose,  because  no  man 
in  his  senses  ever  sat  so  in  actual  life, 
as  Carlyle  and  Whistler  ought  to  have 
seen.  In  standing,  the  weight  will  gen- 
erally be  upon  one  foot  only,  and  the 
hip  thrown  out  and  the  shoulder  on  the 
same  side  lowered  in  consequence.  A 
turn  of  the  head  will  suf^ly  grace  to 
the  movement. 

Dignity 

The  photographer  will  be  advised 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  ntter 

of  either  sex.  If  the  person's  carriage 
is  one  of  consequence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  dignity  and  importance 
is  a  cultivated  characteristic,  and  such 
persons  will  not  be  flattered  by  a  result 
that  docs  not  show  it.  Moreover,  they 
proljably  know  and  could  tell  the 
operator  that  a  proud  bearing  suits 
them  better  than  any  other. 


Homeliness 

The  opposite  state  of  things  is  true 
in  the  rase  of  a  homely  looking  person. 
A  kind,  motherly,  adipose  lady  with  a 
pleasant  smile  need  not  even  hold  the 
usual  hodk.  She  can  caress  a  domestic 
pet  and  her  attitude  should  be  settled 
and  comfortable.  In  the  case  of  the 
man  it  would  seem  that  homeliness 
is  not  a  characteristic  that  should  be 
emphasized.  One  would  certainly  try 
to  invest  the  much-married  suflfra- 
gette-ridden  husband  with  all  the 
strength  and  manliness  he  could  assiune. 
But  a  youth  may  be  homely  without 
hurt  and  take  any  lolling  or  free  and 
easy  pose. 

Children  will  easilv  fall  into  their 
proper  classification.  There  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether  they 
are  bright  and  animated  or  shy  and 
quiet — sedate,  demure,  naive,  pert, 
curious,  deferential,  and  so  on.  What- 
ever it  is  it  should  be  seized  upon  as  a 
motive  for  the  pose,  so  that  the  fond 
relatives  may  exclaim:  ''Isn't  that 
exactlv  like  that  sweet  little  thing?'* 
or  ''That's  the  litUe  rogue  to  a  TI" 

Posing  for  Pattern 

The  graceful  posing  of  ladies  is  very 
well  understood  by  photographers  who 
have  a  lot  of  it  to  do,  and  probably 

the  most  vmsuccessful  of  them  have 
learned  more  of  the  matter  by  experi- 
ence than  1  could  tell  them  in  theory. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  masses 
to  hang  suavely  together,  and  this  is 
very  largely  concerned  with  the  princi- 
ples of  radiation  of  line.  When  I  have 
said  that  the  undulation  of  the  spine 
usually  sets  the  key  for  these  line 
harmonies  T  have  said  all  that  is  due 
under  the  head  of  posinj;.  The  rest  i& 
a  matter  of  design,  pure  and  simple. 

Design 

It  should  be  understood  that  the 
principles  governing  a  piece  of  oma> 
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mont  or  tlu-  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life  art-  identical  with  those  that  govern 
pictorial  composition.  Very  bricfly 
summed  up  they  are  that  lines  should 
not  be  parallel^  but  should  flow  in  radi- 
ating frroups  from  centres.  The  lines 
of  a  portrait  are  >upplied  liy  the  con- 
tours, of  the  ligure  and  the  folds  of  the 
drapery.  All  these  must  appear  to  be 
actuated  by  forces  which  act  harmon- 
iously togetlu  r.  If  some  of  these  should 
run  at  right  angles  they  would  seem 
to  be  due  lo  a  discordant  force  and 
should  be  avoided,  although  a  right- 
angle  direction  may  he  u>eful  at  an- 
other part.  One  motive  alone  should 
dominate  the  composition. 

It  is  often  possible  to  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  a  subject  by  adding 
something  in  the  way  of  an  accessory 
to  the  figure.  Lines  and  masses  that 
are  a  little  stubborn  ma\'  be  coaxed 
round  by  the  accessory  object,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  damsel  on  the  screen 
The  two  arms  hanging  almost  parallel 
and  the  vertical  lines  of  the  dress 
would  of  themse!\es  lack  motive  and 
interest;  but  the  artist  has oi>viated  this 
l)\  placing  the  urn  in  one  hand  so  that 
the  lines  of  it  pass  easily  through  the 
hands  and  wrists,  providentially  turned 
to  recei\  e  them,  and  thus  connect  up  a 
pleasing  circuit  throughout  the  length 
of  the  figure,  doing  so  in  such  a  way 
as  to  break  and  ameliorate  the  straight 
lines  of  the  dress.  The  part  played  by 
this  urn  in  the  general  shape  of  the 
mass  brings  us  a  step  tuther  upon  our 
s}  nopsis,  and  we  reach  the  subject 
of  pattern. 

Pattern 

The  designing  of  the  pose  of  a  figure 
concerns  a  photographer  in  exactly  the 

same  way  that  it  concerns  a  sculptor. 
This  fact  is  quite  easily  appreciated 
by  the  photographer  when  the  figure 
happens  to  be  a  nude  or  something 


so  near  to  it  as  to  make  no  differ- 
ence; but  it  appears  to  l)e  lost  in  the 
more  usual  cases  of  a  plenitude  of 
clothes.  One  sometimes  sees  figures 
that  look  like  conical  bundles  of  gar- 
ments with  the  head  atop.  Certainly 
some  subjects  are  indeed  almo>t  de\  nid 
of  posing  possibilities.  Still,  there  are 
always  arms  and  a  body»to  bend  one 
way  or  another,  and  with  these  two 
factors  it  should  be  pos>iblc  to  pet 
something  like  a  pleasing  line.  What 
one  has  to  think  of  in  this  business  is 
the  pattern  or  the  silhouette  of  the 
subject  and  how  it  cuts  against  the 
background. 

If  the  sitter's  figure  is  lithe  and 
shapely  there  should  not  be  much  dilii- 
culty  in  making  it  furnish  the  pattern 
in  itself:  but  where  massive  figures, 
either  from  age,  voluminous  clothing, 
or  other  causes,  almost  render  the  case 
hopeless,  then  recourse  must  be  had 
to  accessories  with  which  to  help  out  the 
lines  and  masses.  We  saw  how  in  the 
case  of  the  damsel  at  the  fountain  her 
ewer  or  urn  ser\cti  such  a  useful  pur- 
pose. In  modern  portraits  the  large 
hats  of  ladies  frequently  give  valuable 
help  in  this  respect.  A  portfolio,  an 
animal,  a  curtain,  a  talile.  and  similar 
objects  may  furnish  means  fur  supple- 
menting the  mass  of  the  figure. 

Spacing  and  Trimrninff 

One  of  the  secrets  of  a  pleasing 
pattern  is  that  it  should  not  lie  too  far 
within  the  bounds  of  the  picture.  It  is 

often  of  advantajie  tu  let  the  outer 
edge  actually  cut  into  the  subject  here 
and  there.  Only  I  must  make  a  little 
reservation  in  this  case.  The  only 
thing  I  have  against  this  noble  and 
exquisite  picture  is  the  fact  that  the 
artist  has  cut  through  his  lingers.  This 
i&  an  unnecessary  mutilation  that  I 
should  excuse  in  nobody. 

(TV>  be  coatinued.) 


TRADE  NOTES 


Thb  Defender  Photo  Si  pply  Company, 

RfK-hestcr.  N.  Y.,  has  opened  .1  l  r.i;u  li  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  Aronson  Building,  1  hird  and 
Mission  Streets.  T.  C.  MuUer  is  manager 
of  the  branch.  The  Sunset  Photo  Supply 
Company  at  895  Market  Street  will  continue 
to  represent  the  Defender  Company  in  a 
retail  capacity. 


I  n>coLOK  paper  has  been  on  the  market 
for  a  year  now  ami  has  dcmonstrateil  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  colored  prints  from 
autodtromes  or  othn-  color  transparencies. 

Tile  drawback  to  this  papi-T  has  been  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  secure  a  print, 
four  to  IX  flours  being  needed  under  nomial 
light  '  iii  iui  ns.  There  was  also  a  slight 
degradali'jf.  <  1  the  cc»lors  noticeable.  The 
Utocolor  Co.  of  La  Garenne-Colombcs.  Paris, 
has  now  introduced  a  new  rapid  Utncolor 
paper  which  shows  a  marked  impri  .\  <  ni<  nt 
over  the  old  and  slower  paper.  With  the 
gi<o<l  light  conditions  now  prevailing  we 
have  secured  bright  fully-timed  prints  in  two 
hours.  The  colors  approsiniate  the  ori^nal 
and  are  more  brilliant  than  the  prints  obtained 
on  the  curlier  papers. 

Under  our  warm  sunimc  r  sun  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  transparency  is  not  sub- 
jected to  too  much  heat.  The  autochrome 
should  be  varnished— a  special  vamish  is 
supplied  for  this  purpo;* — and  the  UtocOlor 
p;i|x.T,  l)efore  beirif;  ik.uli!  in  contact  with  Ihv 
plate,  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  olive  oil  to  prevent  the  paper  sticking 
to  the  plate,  or  we  have  seen  a  thin  sheet  of 
celluloid  recommended  in  place  of  the  oil. 
When  ful!\  j  rinied^  the  oil  can  be  removed 
from  the  ]>.i]>LT  with  a  pad  of  absorbent 
(o'tr.n  an  l;  f.  '.v  drops  of  benziiu .  The 
developing  process  is  a  simple  one,  using  the 
special  fixing  baths  aupplica  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  colors  the  prints 

are  not  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  perma- 
nent and  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  kept 
in  album:-,  (  "•.lur  i-ii;lu:-;asts  '.v-ll  b<  ^Lul  <  if 
this  means  of  dupUuiting  their  color  plates, 
and  this  the  new  Kapid  Utoc(jlor  Paper  will 
do.  Care,  however,  mtist  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  plates  are  not  subjected  to  too  much 
direct  midsununer  sunshine. 


For  more  years  than  w-e  can  remember  the 
name  of  Cramer  has  been  a  htjusehold  wor<l 
in  photography,  built  up  ancl  made  popular 
by  the  well-known  Cramer  plate*  assisted,  of 
course,  by  Papa  Cramer.  Another  Wd  for 
popular  use  is  made  by  the  Alpha  I\  \ a  !i  pin^ 
Hajx^r  just  put  out  by  the  Cramkr  1'jioio 
Paper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  to  be  marketed 
by  the  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 
Alplia  paper  is  furnished  in  the  many  surfaces 
now  popular  in  portrait  photography,  and 


includes  linen  and  platinum  finishes  on  both 
buff  and  white  st<jck.  It  is  a  fast  printer  with 
wide  latitude  in  exposure  and  development, 
a  paper  that  merits  your  atiention.  Full 
detaiU  and  particulars  can  be  had  by  writing 
the  Ckambr  Dky  Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
or  any  Cramer  agency. 

.\  \V(  STKRN  Dealer  T()  Handle  The  Photo 
PRODLCTS  Company's  Papers. — The  Johnson 
Drug  Company,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  have 
recently  put  in  n  complete  stock  of  Platora  and 
Tnstanto  developing  paper  and  i>ostal  cards. 
This  ])ri  tjressive  concern  has  built  up  an  ex- 
lcn;iivc  business  in  their  photographic  depart- 
ment, and  doubtless  tin -r  niaiiv  i  u-t.imers,  as 
well  as  other  phofograpliers  in  llicir  territory, 
will  Ixi  glaJ  t<'  'i<\im  of  this  addition  to  their 
already  extensive  line. 

The  excellent  quality  of  these  pa|X'rs  is  now 
generally  acknowledged,  ami  they  are  rapidly 
making  new  friends  among  the  profession,  due 
to  their  merits  and  attractive  prices.  Any  pro- 
fessional phulo^pher  w\fo  has  not  takea  ad- 
vantage of  thehberal  offer  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  Photo  Products  Company,  of  Chicago,  to 
send  for  free  samples,  should  do  so.  You  surely 
haven't  a  chance  to  lose.  The  !  tt>;rr  share  of 
the  business  of  this  company  ij>  dune  direct  with 
the  photographer;  "  by  return  express"  is  their 
slogan. 

TTdw  many  phot'  praphrr-  are  missing  the 
big  Mioney  that  can  be  made  wiih  a  Circut 
camera."  I*  is  a  camera  with  more  possibil- 
ities of  making  lots  of  money  from  an  exposure 
than  any  camera  made.  Yon  cannot  get  a 
group  too  large  for  the  Circut,  and  every  face 
means  a  print  sold.  Proof  of  this  statement 
can  Ik?  fimnd  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  this 
magazine.  Take  a  look  at  it  and  then  write 
the  Cenh  ry  Camera  Division  for  particu- 
lars, mentioning  W.  P.  M.  when  you  write. 


Central  Dry  Plates  have  now  been  long 
enough  on  the  market  to  prove  their  claim  to 
g(KKl  quality.  They  were  also  brought  prom- 

iiK  irly  fiTward  at  fast  year's  big  conventions, 
aiiii  ina  k  many  friends.  A  combination  of 
quality  in  i  . .  onomy  that  will  repay  investiga- 
tion. Give  them  a  trial. 


JiXY  and  August  bring  tlir  !ii.t  wa  ither 
troubles,  and  the  dark-room  gels  warm  and 
stuffy  and  the  plates  begin  to  frill.  The  man 
with  an  Eastvan  FIatr  I'ank  has  met  the 
trouble  more  than  half  way.  Time  in  the  dark 
room  is  cut  down  to  the  vanishing:  ;>'  int; 
frilling,  scratching,  and  finger-markini;^  aic 
done  away  with,  and  most  im|>ortant  of  all, 
better  results  aie  obtained.  If  you  are  not  a 
tank  user  start  right  now.  You'll  do  better 
work  more  comfortably. 
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Of  course  you  are  going  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  Convention!  No  professional  pho- 
tographer within  reach,  that  is,  within  the 
United   States,   and   most   assuredly  those 

i)hotographerseast  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  dividing 
ine,  can  aflord  to  stay  away.  Lookeil  at  from 
any  angle  the  National  C<  nvoiuion  is  the 
year's  best  investmetit.  It  amply  repays  any 
investment,  with  bip  returns  in  pleasure, 
pr<»lii,  ami  inspiration.  All  the  indications 
point  to  a  record  breaker  for  attendance^ 
interest,  and  helpfulness. 


The  English  newspapers  get  up  some 
striking  and  original  contests  to  startle  their 
readers.  Last  year  one  of  them  boometl  the 
sweet  pea  into  popularity.  This  year  it  is  the 
turn  of  amateur  photography.  The  Daily 
Mail,  mildly  yellow,  and  with  a  tremendous 
drculaticm,  is  offering  a  prize  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  or  a  trifle  less  than  five  tht  nsarK! 
dollars  for  the  best  set  of  twelve  hi  ilitlay  j)rinls. 
A  second  prize  of  five  humlred  dollars  .iiui  a 
third  of  two-hundred  and  fifty  dollars  com- 
pletes the  offering.  The  competition  is  world- 
wide. The  aim  is  to  show  an  enjoyable  vaca- 
tion, and  the  sort  of  pictures  that  will  win  are 
those  that  will  cause  everyone  who  sees  them 
to  remark:  "What  a  good  time  you  must 
have  had!"  Professionals  on  vacation  at 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  Cit^,  July  a3,  will 
have  chance  to  show  their  stall  at  recording 
?cenc?  of  human  interest.  Atlantic  City  offers 
more  human  interest  to  the  square  mile  than 
any  plaoe  we  ever  beard  <rf. 


Tub  California  Camera  Club,  one  of  the 
brightest  camera  organizations  in  the  country, 
has  just  issued  its  first  A  nnual,  a  cheerful  and 
interesting  little  :ii.iKaziiie  of  sixty-four  pages 
and  s<»me  two  dozen  illustrations,  favorite 
formula:,  and  articles  of  up*to^te  photo- 
graphic information.  We  congratulate  its 
editors  and  publishers  on  such  a  creditable 
issue. 


A  GOOD  piece  of  advice  giveti  at  the  recent 
photographic  convention  in  London  was:  "To 
the  man  who  is  not  satisfied  with  his  recep- 
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tionist  1  would  say.  'Change  her  c^uickly  and 
change  her  often;  change  her  until  jrou  find 
the  right  one,  as  an  unsuitable  receptionist  is 

doing  your  bu'-incss  more  harm  than  ever  you 
have  the  opporiimity  to  lalhom.'"  This  is 
sound  advice  and  should  be  acted  upon 
promptly  when  the  occasion  arises.  Very 
much  or  the  success  of  a  studio  is  made  or 
unmade  in  the  reccptif  n  room.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  we  hear  so  Uiilc  of  reception  room 
methods  at  present  day  conventions. 

We  have  Cil'len  heard  of  things  going  to  the 
dogs,  and  the  other  day  we  certainly  thought 
W.  P.  M.  was  going  to  the  hills.  By  a  coinci'' 
dence  the  first  letter  we  opened  one  morning 
this  week  was  from  Richard  Hill,  of  .\cw 
Zealand,  and  the  next  one  from  Charles  Hill, 
of  Austraha.  both  subscribers  and  good  friends 
of  the  magazine.  The  latter  remarlcs  in  his 
h'iter:  "Am  still  finding  yrmr  fine  mapaz-ne 
useful  and  interesting,  .md  ihr'juj^h  it,  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  1  shall  l)e  able  to 
pay  a  visit  to  your  country."  We  are  always 
^ad  to  see  old  friends. 

The  Cedar  Point  Convention  of  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  Association  this  year  promises  to 
be  as  lively  and  entertaining  as  last  year's 
successful  meeting.  It  takes  place  two  weeks 
after  the  National,  August  6  to  o  incltisive. 
Some  of  the  speakers  are:  Will  H.Towles  and 
Frank  Scott  Clark,  under  the  skylight:  Harr>' 
F.  Atwood.  "Twentieth  Ccntur>'  Business 
Problems  Apjilied  to  Photography;"  Geo. 
Graham  Holloway,  illustrated  lecture,  "Per- 
Eonailty  v.  Individuality;"  Mrs.  K.  K.  Man- 
ning, "Reception  Room  Methods,"  J.  C. 
Abel,  illustrated  lecture.  "Studio  Advertising:" 
"hi.  F.  Jvikes,  "Overheail  Ex]>ense  and  the 
Need  of  Ct>6peraiion  among  Photographers." 
A  big  display  of  manufacturers'  and  dealers' 
novelties  is  assured  and  the  picture  exhibit  will 
be  a  good  one.  Any  spare  thne  can  be  used 
up  in  boating,  bathing',  fishing.  danrir.>:.  !  and 
concerts,  and  other  amusements  inci  ivn:,:';  to 
a  high-class  summer  resort.  If  \  ur.  ^et  the 
convention  spirit  at  Philadelphia  and  want  to 
keep  it  up,  go  to  Cedar  Point. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THIS  CIRKUT 
PICTURE  SOLD  $1126.00  WORTH 
OF  PRINTS 


There  Is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
reaping  this  profit  from  Cirkut  Photography  in  your 
locality.  Lodges,  family  reunions,  conventions, 
graduating  classes,  all  want  Cirkut  Pictures.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  sell. 

The  Cirkut  Is  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able proposition  in  the  photographic  field. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 


Century  Camera  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER.  N  Y. 


Each  print  you  deliver  is  an 
advertisement  for  or  against 
you: 


IT  Y 


Prints  are  the  best  advertise- 
ments for  you. 


Ask  the  photographer 
who  uses  Artura^ 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


RUC HESTER.  N.  Y. 


All  Deaurs. 
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Hmtc  w  pcycbolofy  in  photoffnptiy,  mi  ft  alto 
ht*  itt  "Cykology,"  the  priacipal  medium  of  which  is 
C  Y  K  O  —  the  leoaitive  recorder  ol  th»t  iodefioablt 
■owKthint  ia  cvwy  arti»tk  nccitive.  — />«  MnUt. 


Good  negatives  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  soft,  normal  and 
"contrasty." 

The  result  depends  on  the  paper 
used  for  printing. 

Any  of  these  good  negatives,  if 
printed  on  the  wrong  paper,  will  pro- 
duce poor  prints,  and  all  will  yield 
beaut^l  prints  on  the  right  grade  of 


Cyko  is  made  in  three  grades  of  tone 

gradation  for  amateur  printing,  cor- 
responding inversely  to  the  class  of 
negatives  for  which  each  grade  is 
intended. 


Contraat  (Blue  Labd)  For  weak  and  soft  micUwfc 

Nonnal   (Yellow  Label)  For  normal  n^atives  of  eveo 

gradation. 

Soft       (Red  LAbd)    For  cootratty  negativef. 

Send  ior  Cyko  Manual,  the  key  to  prize-winning  pictures. 


o  Paper 


/ilUflMf  €}(Nnp«Qyi  Bing^amton,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  from  Life 
By  Carl  Bohnkn,  St.  Paul,  Minm-soia 
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The  National  Association  is  piling 

success  upon  «;«ccess  and  its  latest 
ronvcntion,  Philadelphia,  191 2,  will 
rank  as  one  of  the  big  successes,  second 
only  perhaps  to  the  great  Rochester 
Convention  of  1909.  President  Lar- 
rimer  planned  an  unusually  full  and 
attracLive  program  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  through  to  a  successful 
finish.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
whole  thing  was  one  grand  success, 
every  promise  was  carried  out  and 
every  one  came  away  thoroughly 
pleased  and  more  than  satisfied  that 
the  Convention  had  more  than  made 
good  in  its  instructional,  insi)irational, 
and  social  phases.  Horticultural  Hall 
provided  the  handsomest  setting  that  a 
Xational  Convoition  has  yet  had.  If 
it  had  been  as  large  again  it  would 
have  been  ideal. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures,  for  the 
first  time  selected  by  a  judging  com- 
mittee, was  above  the  average  and 
made  a  splendid  showing.  Supple- 
mentary to  the  regular  picture  exhibit 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  magni- 
ficent and  instructive  display  of  prints 
made  by  the  Ansco  and  Eastman 
Kodak  Companies,  also  the  beautiful 


negatives  and  transparencies  shown  by 
the  Seed,  Cramer.  Hammer,  and  Central 
Dry  Plate  Companies  in  the  manu- 
facturers' section. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
uniformly  decorated  booths  made  finer 
displays  than  ever,  and  several  import- 
ant products  were  introduced  for  the 
first  time  and  added  considerably  to 
the  general  interest. 

The  Congress  of  Photography  is 
arriving  at  a  fuller  realization  of  its 
mission  and  produced  some  useful 
suggestions  that  were  accepted  by  the 
Association.  Through  its  efforts  the 
Constitution  was  amended  and  im- 
proved. 

The  Women's  Federation  under  the 
presidency  of  Miss  Katheiine  Jamie- 
son  is  taking  a  prominent  place  in  the 

atlairs  of  the  Xational  Association  and 
doing  much  to  improve  the  standing 
of  the  women  photographers. 

The  Coromerdal  Photographers  have 
decided  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the 
formation  of  a  Commercial  Photog- 
raphers' Federation  to  he  afliliated 
with  the  >iational  Ass>ocation,  and  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  and  officers 
elected.  This  should  be  another  source 
of  strength  to  the  National  body, 
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MASTERS  m  PORTRAITURE-HANS  HOLBEIN 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


Everybody  who  has  seen  the  col- 
lection of  Holbein  drawings  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  will  agree,  whatever  else 

the  opinion  may  be.  that  there  was 
a  man  who  could  show  character, 
AH  the  line  work  is  so  precise  and 
clear  and  yet  so  picturesque  in  effect 
and  the  facial  expression  so  lifelike 
and  convincin<i  that  one  pauses  in 
sheer  wonder  at  the  wizardlike  dex- 
terity of  this  mediaeval  painter. 

Of  course,  the  Windsor  Castle  draw- 
ings are  drawings,  or,  to  apply  a  per- 
haps more  appropriate  term,  sketches. 
This  explains  to  a  certain  e.xtent  their 
unusual  virility.  Sketches  always  con- 
vey the  spirit  of  spontaneity  more 
readily  than  finished  paintings.  But 
Holbein  succeeded  in  preservinc:  the 
placid  touch  of  hi>  >ketchy  trcalmenl 
in  his  most  elaborate  portrait  com- 
positions, and  this  is  the  more  aston- 
ishing, as  most  of  his  portraits  are 
what  a  modern  artist  would  call 
'*highl\  finished.  "  I  here  is  no  shirk- 
ing of  detail,  no  blurring  of  effect; 
every  phase  of  facial  construction  is 
noted  down  with  almost  scrupulous 
care. 

The  illustrations  arcompanyinp;  this 
article  are  all  reproductions  from  well- 
known  portraits  scattered  throughout 
the  galleries  of  Europe.  They  all 
have  beauty  of  drawing  in  common. 
Can  anything  more  perfect,  as  far  as 
pure  line  work  is  concerned,  be  im- 
agined than  the  otherwise  so  unsym- 
pathetic face  of  Henry  VIII?  The 
artist  makes  us  like  and  accept  the 
picture  as  a  superior  production  by 
force  of  his  technique.  And  in  Hol- 
bein's art  it  means  the  contrast  of 
line  and  flat  planes.  Nearly  all  his 
portraits  are  constructed  in  that  man- 


ner. They  arc  often  nothing  n.ore 
than  colored  drawings,  but  he  had  the 
true  eye  for  painter-like  effects.  He 
Could  produce  depth  and  tone  bv  a 
few  lar^e,  dark,  and  well-jiiaced  planes. 
He  concentrated  all  the  light  -and 
even  light  that  did  not  throw  deep 
shadows—  upon  the  features,  treated 
the  bust  in  as  simple  and  sha(h)wy 
manner  as  possible,  and  silht)uettcd 
the  shape  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
and  arms  dearly  against  a  middle- 
tint  background. 

He  apparently  lik(<l  three-quarter 
views  best,  as  the  thrcc-cjuarter  view 
alTords  tiner  opportunities  lor  the  dis- 
play of  skill  in  drawing  than  any 
other.  Figs,  i,  2.  4,  5,  and  12  carry 
out  this  principle  most  convincingly. 
They  show  the  bust  as  well  as  the 
face  in  three-quarter.  For  younger 
men  and  women  he  scwietimes  favored 
the  full-face  view,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
3.  8,  and  10.  In  these  compositions  he 
also  favored  the  three  quarter  view 
of  the  bust  i.viz.,  Figs.  3  and  10).  In 
his  three-quarter  face  views  he  some- 
times favored  the  fulMront  bust  view, 
as  seen  in  Figs.  6  and  11.  Profiles  he 
used  only  sparingly. 

Holbein  always  applied  the  simplest, 
most  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
position in  his  portraiture,  and  it  is 
a  matter  that  could  be  well  recom- 
mended to  all  latter-day  portraitists. 
Queer  and  novel  space  and  tonal 
arrangements,  no  doubt,  have  their 
place,  and  please  us  by  their  variety, 
lout  they  never  convince,  as  the  simpler 
forms  invariably  do. 

Holbein  s  aim  was  to  give  us  the 
human  face,  and  he  did  it  without 
subterfuge.  Look  at  the  bulky  nose 
of  the  old  man  (Fig.  6).  What  modem 
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portrait  painter  wuul»i  dare  to  present 
it  in  such  a  straightforward,  matter- 
of-fact,  almost  brutal  fashion?  Hol- 
bein suIkIuchI  the  sli.i])«lr<>  (ir^an 
by  his  extraordinary  <ir;iuglit>man- 
ship.  He  studied  it,  no  doubt,  with 
a  va^uc  smile  on  his  Hps  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyr  It  interested  him, 
and  he  drew  it  dimply  as  he  saw  it. 
And  it  was  his  interest  in  ail  mani- 
festations of  form  that  saved  the 
situation.  By  being  interested  he 
rendered  the  depicted  object  interest- 
ing. His  trutlifulnc-;^  nf  delineation 
is  astonishing:  no  line  or  plane  in 
the  facial  expres>ion  of  a  human  being 
escaped  his  notice,  and  he  reproduced 
every  observation  with  a  fidelity  that 
is  as  rare  as  it  is  fa>(  inalinu'. 

The  portrait  (tf  Ij-a'^nni>  1 1'ii^.  12) 
was  one  ol  his  lirst  j)orlrails.  He 
painted  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-eijiht. 
and  in  a  way  it  eslalili'-lHd  his  fame. 
Through  this  portrait  still  a  trifle 
hanl  and  awkward  -he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  introduced  the  young  (lerman 
painter  at  the  English  court,  ami  ever 
after  Holbein  was  intrusted  with  im- 
portant portrait  commissions,  both 
for  the  king  and  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  kingdom.  Hoibein^s 
portraits  are  one  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries of  that  partiiular  period 
of  history.  1  he  kini;  and  his  unhappy 
wives  and  all  the  notables  of  his  per- 
sonal entourage  have  come  down  to 
us  in  his  canvases  like  living  human 
l)einf^s. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  composition 
the  totality  of  elTect  in  Holbein  s 
portraits  is  particularly  interesting. 
Ivvcrything  is  subordinated  to  the 
facial  expression,  a  typical,  as  it  wert 
composite  character  delineati(»n.  and 
this  was,  and  is  to  this  very  day,  the 
highest  aim  of  portraiture-  Worthy 
of  special  consideration  are  also  a 
few  minor  peculiarities  of  treatment 


that  occur  again  and  again  on  hii» 
canvases.  One  of  them  is  the  intro- 
<k:clion  of  lettering  in  the  background 
'\'\A.,  Figs.  1  to  4).  It  would  look  awk- 
ward in  most  pictures,  but  dot^  n<it 
seem  to  furnish  any  disturbing  eiemenl 
in  his  canvases.  This  is  due  to  the 
symmetry  and  severity  of  his  form 
arrantiemcnt.  'I'he  lettering  is  fre- 
quently lar^o.  thoufjh  never  con- 
spicuous. On  the  contrary,  it  lends  a 
slight  decorative  note,  an  animation 
to  the  background  in  the  otherwise 
so  calm  and  at  times  almost  austere 
composition. 

Holbein  apparently  overcame  all 
difficulties  b\  directness  of  represen- 
tation. Fig.  4,  the  portrait  of  Lady 
Butts,  is  a  good  proof  of  this  state- 
ment. The  angular  lines  of  the  head- 
gear would  have  exa.s[)erated  a  mcKicrn 
portraitist.  The  mediaeval  painter, 
not  .  1  hed  the  slightest,  cheerfully 
utilized  the  angles  and  white  lines  a.<^ 
a  sort  of  geometrical  pattern.  The 
unwieldly  t<»rms  were  there;  they  were 
characteristic  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived;  they  reflected  the  portrait, 
and.  in  a  way.  the  customs  and  man- 
ners of  the  people.  What  was  the 
use  of  idealising  or  ignoring  themr 
So  he  simply  made  the  best  <rf  existing 
conditions — ^at  all  times  a  wise  thing 
to  do. 

'I'he  same  holds  good  of  Fi^  0- 
Wiio  would  today  represent  a  bearded 
man  with  a  carnation  in  his  hand? 
The  artist  would  be  afraid  of  being 
criticised.  It  might  look  >illy.  But 
i<  there  really  anything  unpleasimt. 
foolish,  or  uver-sentimcntal  about  it? 
If  a  thing  is  well  done  the  feat  of 
performance  condones  for  all  incoD- 
LMuities. 

rhe  group  of  the  artist's  wife  and 
children  is  perhaps  one  of  Holbein's 
most  ambitious  efforts.  The  figures 
look  detat  lv  d  but  the  heads  are  well 
placed  and  the  lighter  planes  offer 
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pcrlect  balance  to  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  In  the  mother's  careworn 
face  (she  led  a  rather  unhappy  life 
of  prolongerl  scj)a  ration  from  her 
hu^banfh  we  notice  the  same  truth- 
fulness of  expression.  We  see  a  dis- 
tinct character  before  us«  And  to 
anybody  acquainted  with  the  painter's 


biography  it  will  reprcMiit  a  iliaptcr 
in  itself,  a  chapter  lilicd  with  tU  \(>lii)n 
and  sorrow  and  maternal  love.  Por- 
traiture that  can  convey  such  an 

imprc>ision  is  great  portraiture,  an<l 
Holbein  frequently  was  one  of  its 
nM»st  illustrious  exponents. 


THE  POSnVG,  UGHTIN6,  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PORTRAITS 


(Ccncludcd  from  p.  m) 

Relation  of  Paris  to  the  Edge 

But,  the  lamentable  fact  notwith- 
standing, we  can  see  that  the  form 
or  pattern,  being  thus  welded  to  the 
edge,  gains  a  decorative  import.  The 
planning  becomes  a  deliberate  artistic 
effort  to  make  the  pattern  till  the 
space  to  advantage,  and  the  edges  are 
not  then  the  negligible  quantities  that 
they  are  when  the  subject  is  conluKMi 
to  the  inner  area.  But  all  such  matters 
must  have  careful  consideration.  It  is 
sometimes  "^een  among  amateur  photo- 
graphers what  mis(  biet  ma\  be  done 
by  ruthless  and  ill-advised  trimming. 
There  is  one  word  of  advice  that  may 
be  welcome  to  a  few,  and  which  I  may 
very  well  submit  here.  Tn  cutting  into 
a  ma.v>i  l)y  trimming,  it  is  seldom 
fortunate  to  eliminate  more  than  half 
of  any  recognized  form,  say,  for  ex- 
ample, a  M  uli)tured  um.  If  the  greater 
part  is  lost,  what  remains  is  usually 
of  an  unshapely  pattern,  and  moreover 
the  idea  is  aroused  that  the  object  is 
squeezed  in  from  the  outside.  It  is 
better  looking  as  though  it  were  a 
necessary  part  of  the  design,  which  it 
would  do  if  the  greater  part  of  it  were 
inside  the  boundary.  It  makes  finer 
design  for  the  trinuned  object  to  in- 
crea-^e  in  bulk  from  the  place  where  the 
L(j<^e  cuts  it.  Imagine  these  difTerences 
of  treatment  in  an  urn  or  marble  bust 


or  a  bowl  of  lUnvers.  or  a  flying  drapery, 
and  you  will  see  the  force  of  such  an 
apparently  trivial  matter.  But  as  to 
this  question  of  spacing,  a  good  many 
painters  of  the  first  order  have  allowed 
plenty  of  space  around  their  figures. 
A  style  that  is  good  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  its  opposite  is  had. 
"S Ou  may  trim  close  or  be  expansive. 
I  he  dilTerence  is  that  of  good  wine 
and  ^ood  bread  both  excellent  things; 
not  the  dilVerence  of  good  wine  and 
bad  wine. 

Under  the  heading  of  spai  in^  or 
trimnung  we  must  al-^o  consider  the 
relation  bi-tween  the  subject  in  the 
negative  and  il>  placing  upon  the  print. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cabinet 
photograph  upon  which  the  head  and 
shoulders  appear  to  have  ''lipped  down 
an  inch.  It  is  quite  po.ssible  that  such 
heads  have  been  deliberately  placed 
in  the  absolute  centre.  A  scientific 
mind  would  consider  such  an  arrange- 
ment or<lerly  and  desirable.  But  the 
mathematical  centre  is  by  no  means 
the  sensuous  centre — an  instance  of 
the  difference  between  science  and  art. 
If  a  spot  is  t(»  look  in  the  centre  of  a 
parallelogram  it  must  be  higher  than 
it  looks.  I  his  is  a  golden  rule  which  1 
Strongly  commend  to  your  considera- 
tion. 

Another  fault  i<;  one  which  causes  a 
head  to  look  lo>t  amidst  its  surnnind- 
ing.   ll  is  ulten  visible  in  heads  which 
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are  vignetted.  When  we  have  a  feehng 
that  we  should  like  to  trim  half  an  indi 

off  all  around  a  cabinet  print  the  mean- 
ing is  simply  th;il  ihv  head  is  too  small. 
There  should  never  be  a  sort  ol"  light 
V)etween  a  head  and  the  plain  space 
surrounding  it.  The  head  should  be 
1)1^  enough  to  command  the  whole 
field,  otherwise  it  will  have  the  footlin^j 
appearance  that  is  prejudicial.  The 
larger  the  head  the  less  room  there  is  to 
go  wrong  in  placing  it  upon  the  field. 
Nevertheless  danger  lurks  in  the  ex- 
treme About  25  years  ago  the  Ameri- 
cans introduced  the  enormous  head, 
only  just  squeezed  into  the  field  by 
grazing  the  top  curl  and  the  dun. 
These  things  were  distinctly  unpleas- 
ant. They  looked  monstrous;  but  they 
really  only  wanted  more  room,  which 
would  have  obviated  the  stale  and 
second-hand  look  they  had  of  being 
enlargements  cut  down  to  be  squeezed 
into  a  cabinet  album. 

Sometimes  a  good  and  rather  decor- 
ative effect  is  gained  by  placing  the 
head  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  or,  at 
any  rate,  far  enough  above  the  ordinary 
centre  to  make  it  relincjuish  all  claims 
to  that  jK)sition.  This  plan  is  good  it 
there  is  enough  of  interest  either  in 
subject  or  treatment  to  warrant  the 
inclusion  of  so  much  body  beneath.  The 
ordinary  commonplace  dress  scarcely 
does;  but  state  robes  and  regalia  or 
special  costume  may  give  the  idea 
an  excuse.  It  certainly  lends  itself  to 
design  and  pattern  much  more  usefully 
than  does  the  head  in  a  more  central 
position.  In  the  case  of  a  lady's  head 
and  bust  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
each  occupy  about  half  the  field.  But 
here  n<jain  there  is  an  extreme  of  wlu'ch 
to  beware.  1  o  get  the  head  too  high 
and  small  is  to  trespass  on  the  domain 
of  the  large  picture,  in  which  case  the 
result  will  resemble  a  miniature  of  the 
accepted  half-length  paintetl  portrait. 
I  don't  know  that  there  would  be  any 


crime  in  that;  but  in  these  days  the 
h^d  is  the  most  important  part  of  a 

portrait,  and  seems  to  hold  good  claims 

to  all  the  available  space. 

Another  drawback,  to  a  small  head, 
unless  vignetting  is  resorted  to,  is  that 
we  may  get  disturbing  spaces  between 
the  arms  and  waist,  and  those  are  best 
a  voided. 

The  last  |)oint  under  the  heading  of 
spacing  and  trimming  is  one  which  is 
constantly  overlooked:  indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  amonn 
photographers.  It  is  to  allow  a  luad 
or  figure  to  be  too  near  the  side  toward 
which  it  looks. 

Unless  a  figure  looks  straight  out 
before  it,  which  is  rare  except  in  ama- 
teur productions,  it  will  be  found  to 
give  interest  to  the  side  toward  which 
the  face  is  turned.  The  opposite  side 
is  therefore  of  much  less  importance, 
and  seems  redundant  unless  it  is  well 
trimmed. 

Lighting 

W  e  must  now  consider  the  subject 
of  li^htin^^  One  would  think  that  pho- 
tographers had  little  to  Itarn  on  this 
subject  considering  that  monochrome 
photography  is  nothing  else  than  a 
record  of  much  or  little  light  upon 
objects.  Yet  it  has  been  pointed  out 
to  me  that  there  are  practising  pho- 
tographers with  good  connections  and 
paying  business  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  light  and 
shade.  At  the  risk  of  boring  others 
who  are  masters  of  this  subject  I  fed 
called  upon  to  treat  it  ab  initio.  A 
glance  intt)  the  sky  when  it  is  filled  with 
masses  of  cumulus  clouds  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  not  only  does  light  and 
shade  reveal  character  and  beauty, 
but  it  is  also  directly  responsible  for 
modelling.  The  cloud  that  sails  under 
the  cloaking  of  higher  masses  obscur- 
ing the  sun  is  possibly  just  as  varied 
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in  mass,  yet  it  appears  to  be  flat  and 
nebulous.  The  one  in  bright  sunshine 
is,  of  course,  nebulous  also,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  can'ed  in  a  firm  substance. 
The  most  rupp;ed  modelling  tells  for 
nothing  in  a  ditlused  or  an  equal  light- 
ing. Imagine  yourself  looking  along  the 
furrows  of  a  newly  ploughed  field  with 
the  sunshine  behind  you.  How  much 
is  seen  of  the  furrows?  -  positively 
nothing!  The  field  looks  as  though 
it  had  just  been  rolled.  But  look  again 
when  Uie  sun  has  travelled  round  some 
way,  and  the  field  is  then  scored  with 
sharp  dark  lines  alternately  with  light 
ones.  Those  who  are  out  of  the  way  of 
ploughed  fields  can  try  the  experiment 
upon  a  corrugated  iron  roof  or  a  piece 
of  patent  strawboard  packing. 

Simple  Lighting 

It  follows  that  if  we  have  arranjje- 
menls  lor  altering  the  direction  ol  light 
in  our  studios  we  can  at  will  either 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  modelling 
upon  the  faces  of  our  sitters  or  exagger- 
ate it  to  the  utmost  strength.  This 
is  evidently  the  greatest  power  in  the 
operator's  hands  —  a  power  for  the 
enhancement  of  character  as  well  as 
for  the  refinement  of  roughness.  I 
feel  hound  to  say  here  that  it  ?ecms  to 
be  the  accepted  thing  that  professional 
photography  should  find  its  ideals 
either  in  the  gently  lit  port':iii  with  the 
light  ditTused.  or  else  in  having  shadow? 
discounted  b\-  retlections  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  full  tone  ot  the  modelling. 
These  methods  are  not  conducive  to  the 
beauty  of  modelling.  The  interest  and 
charm  of  the  wrinkled  and  intelligent 
face  of  Diirer's  father  now  shown  lies 
in  the  Irank  portrayal  of  every  furrow, 
facet,  and  plane  of  the  fine  old  face. 
A  diffused  lighting  would  have  upset 
all  this,  and  a  strong  light  from  one 
side  opposed  by  lights  reflected  into 
the  shadows  from  the  other  would  have 


confused  it.  I  need  only  remind  those 
who  are  familiar  with  D.  O.  HiU's  work 
that  his  great  success  in  the  likeness, 

character,  and  sculpturesque  grandeur 
of  his  heads  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  unsophisticated  manner  of  his 
work.  He  used  the  naked  sun  as  an 
illuminant,  and  thus  got  the  contrast 
ofTcred  us  by  the  ploughed  field  under 
similar  conditions.  His  slow  lenses 
and  slow  plates  kept  all  his  shadows 
darker  than  a  teduiician  of  today 
would  permit;  but  the  final  result  lost 
nothing  thereby  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  If  you  have  a  seared  old 
dowager  who  is  ashamed  of  her  wrin- 
kles, no  doubt  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  light  them  so  that  they  appear  at 
their  minimum;  but  the  same  method 
is  very  frequently  employed  for  sub- 
jects in  no  such  need,  such  as  young 
women  and  children.  A  young  child's 
!^ofl  skin  and  smooth  flesh,  its  melting 
planes  and  rounded  contours,  are  in  no 
more  need  of  diffused  lighting  than  a 
billiard  ball  would  be.  On  the  contrary 
their  beauties  are  enhanced  by  being 
treated  in  such  a  way  that  the  delights 
of  the  modelling  gain  their  utmost 
chance. 

C&mpkx  Ugkiing 

In  every  well-equipped  studio  mov- 
able blinds  can  be  adjusted  so  that  a 
directed  ray  can  fall  from  the  side,  from 
above,  from  behind,  or  from  the  front 
as  occasion  demands.  Usually  one 
side  is  left  practically  without  entry  of 
light;  but  this  side  is  generally  only 
too  well  provided  with  r^ecting  sur- 
faces. In  a  studio  built  upon  the  green- 
house principle  it  is  possible  to  get 
light  upon  all  sides  of  the  figure  in 
imitation  of  an  outdoor  effect.  Such 
studios  are  valuable  for  figures  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  in  open-air  pas- 
times, but  they  seem  to  be  in  more  need 
than  the  indoor  studio  of  pictorial 
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backg^<)un(l^  and  other  puraphernalia. 
The  lighting  of  figures  in  them  is 
naturally  very  highly  complex,  and 
may  give  a  lot  of  tn)uhlo  for  doubtful 
results.  'I'hi-  i-tTct  t>  mnv  he  \'erv  novel 
and  charming;  but  unless  the  photog- 
rapher is  very  much  of  the  artist  he 
had  better  rely  upon  the  old  traditions 
of  lighting  tested  and  tried  by  painters 
a!l  1hr(nrj:h  the  ti^es  ;ind  never  yet 
weighed  and  tound  wanting.  The  best 
of  these  is  the  more  or  less  direct  and 
simple  light  falling  from  a  point  in 
front,  al  iht  siiK'.  and  shghtly  above 
the  sitter.  11  the  Hght  comes  too  full 
upon  a  full-face  the  nose  may  have  a 
shadowy  tone  upon  both  sides  of  it 
which  is  not  desirable.  The  old 
painters,  among  them  Rembrandt, 
admitted  the  li'.^ht  from  a  very  small 
window  rather  high,  into  an  otherwise 
dark  studio.  Painters  in  these  days 
temper  this  method  without,  however, 
losing  sight  of  the  principle  of  the 
direct  and  simple  light  when  portrait 
urc  rather  than  a  pleasing  head  is  the 
object.  In  the  case  of  scenes  contain- 
ing figures,  such  as  garden  pictures, 
interiors,  and  so  forth,  the  coiidiiions 
are  difTerent.  for  we  arc  not  then  deal- 
ing with  the  portrait  pure  and  simple, 
but  with  a  host  of  other  things  apper- 
taining to  the  other  arts  of  genre  and 
landscape.  If  then  it  is  desired  that 
the  sitter  shall  be  suhjerted  to  these 
tulier  pictorial  considerations,  the  em- 
ployment of  cross-lighting,  diffusion, 
and  reflected  lights  may  be  indulged 
in  to  any  extent;  but  so  long  as  the 
portrait,  the  sitter  himself,  i<  the  chii  f 
motive  of  the  elTort,  then  the  simpler 
the  lighting  the  easier  will  come  success. 

Reflecfed  Lights 

The  use  of  reflectors  may  easily 
degenerate  into  an  abuse  of  them.  The 

photogra]>lit  1  i>  frequently  quite  ob- 
sessed with  the  notion  that  they  will 


"clear  u|)  ^hailows. They  should, 
however,  be  in  no  need  of  clearing  up 
if  everything  is  in  order.  The  carte  dt 
visile  of  the  sixties  exhibits  a  strenjiih 
and  virility  which  ditTerenti  ?tes  it 
from  the  highly  wrought  and  often 
emasculated  print  of  today.  I  imagine 
that  the  studio  arrangements  were 
simpler  in  those  old  days.  Shadowswerc 
not  lit  up  until  they  tost  their  quality 
and  richness.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  reflected  light  is  usually 
made  to  fall  full  upon  the  shadow  side, 
with  the  result  that  any  modelling 
there  is  flattened  out  of  existence  on 
the  principle  of  the  sun  lull  on  the 
furrowed  field.  .\dd  to  this  defect  the 
still  more  invariable  treatment  by  a 
process  extensively  employed  today  in 
all  phot<><4raphic  busine*i>es.  and  one 
thai  1  have  been  advised  not  to  touch 
upon,  and  we  have  our  shadowed  ade 
reduced  to  the  interest  of  a  piece  cut 
out  of  a  gray  mount. 

There  is.  nevertheless,  a  system  of 
presenting  portraits  that  are  all  shadow 
except  for  an  edge  of  light.  I  thmk 
these  are  described  as  "Rembrandt" 
portraits,  although  anything  more 
unlike  the  practice  of  that  immorld 
master  does  not  lie  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  photograph)'.  I  say  nothing 
either  for  or  against  it.  It  may  be 
well  or  badly  done.  At  the  best  il  i> 
fantastic,  and  to  be  tolerable  it  demantl> 
the  utmost  nicety  of  modelling.  Allieii 
to  this  style  is  a  fault,  often  noticed, 
of  1  ighting  a  full  face  too  much  from  the 
side  so  that  an  aggressive  line  of  light 
strikes  the  ear  and  passes  round  tbe 
head.  Now  has  the  ear  the  best  ciaiiri 
to  be  emphasized  in  a  portrait?  U 
appears  to  me  that  the  eye  and  brow 
are  the  seat  of  the  mentalities  and  cm 
best  stand  the  emphasis  of  the  highc?t 
light.  One  may  get  novel  and  arrest- 
ing eflfects  from  lighting  the  head  from 
below  or  behind,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  a  practice  of  such 
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modes,  and  il  cerlainly  behooves  pho- 
tographers to  make  themselves  masters 
primarily  of  the  time-honored  customs 
of  lighting. 


Concentration  and  Dijusion 

The  question  of  lijihiini;  not  only 
elTccts  the  likeness  of  the  sitter,  but 
it  also  governs  the  pictorial  conditicm^ 
of  the  whole  thing.  A  concentrated 
lighting  usually  implies  a  dark  environ- 
ment, and  a  <Iiffu-c.l  lighting  one  in 
which  everything  is  in  a  comparatively 
light  key.  The  alternatives  are,  of 
course,  matters  of  choice. 


Contrast  and  Flatness 

Thi  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  over-contrast  and  over-llatness 
are  both  equally  undesirable.  The 
most  forceful  effect  should  have  a  gen- 
eral harmony  and  relation  of  parts. 
Accessory  objects  an<l  other  masses 
all  dark  but  picked  out  with  edges  of 
light  are  thankless  materials  for  the 
make-up  of  a  good  picture;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  feeble  effect 
of  a  llally-lit  composition  will  certainly 
induce  apathy  in  the  spectator.  A 
portrait  may  be,  as  we  often  see,  in  a 
very  light  key,  and  yet  suggest  full 
roundness  and  modelling.  But  even 
the  light-keyed  efforts  are  apt  to  pall. 


Genlle  force 

The  effect  that  wears  best  is  that  of 

a  gentle  force  in  figure  and  setting  both: 
the  old  conventional  thing,  in  fact 
done  well  and  tastily.  A  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  a  general  partial  lighting 
which  brings  out  a  sprinkling  of  light 
and  shades  everywhere.  XI  this  occurs 


some  re-arrangement  must  be  made 
by  which  darks  will  be  swe[>i  together 
and  the  lights  also. 

Backgrounds 

'Y]\'\>  l)ritii;s  us  to  ilic  consideration 
of  backgrounds,  and  thiir  part  in  the 
complete  ctTet  t,  I  shall  not  here  go 
very  exhaustively  into  the  mailer  of 
backgrounds.  1  have  spoken  of  the 
modulated  variety  of  the  plain  back- 
ground as  the  mo^t  serviceable.  With 
such  a  background  the  use  of  acces- 
sories in  anything  short  of  a  tuU-length 
is  obviated.  Whether  this  modulation 
is  the  result  of  shading  by  blinds,  or 
whether  it  is  painter!  on  the  8x8  cloth 
does  not  matter  invuli.  us  long  as  it  is 
there  in  .some  iorm  or  other.  A  portrait 
that  is  backed  by  nothing  at  all  is  bald 
to  ugliness — it  has  no  harmony  of  parts. 
The  great  essential  !.•>  that  the  liglits 
and  darks  of  the  liackgrounds  should 
come  at  the  proper  points  against  those 
of  the  figure.  The  principle  formulated 
by  Da  Vinci  four  huntlred  years  ago 
has  always  held,  and  does  tod  aw  It 
is  that  the  darker  •-ide  of  the  hgure 
should  touch  upon  the  lighter  side  of 
the  background,  and  vice  versa.  The 
contrast  thus  set  up  need  be  no  more 
than  sufficient  toem|)hasize  the  impor- 
tant parts,  which  are  usually  in  tin  head. 
The  example  on  the  screen  carries  out 
the  idea  very  well,  except  for  the  blaze 
of  light  over  the  shoulder,  which  dis- 
counts the  force  in  the  head.  There 
is  another  tradition  of  painting,  whii  h 
would  have  cured  that  defect,  but  it 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  found  its 
way  into  photography.  It  is  to  allow 
a  darker  tone  on  the  background  that 
may  pass  for  the  shadow  of  the  sitlt  r. 
It  occurs  not  directly  against  the  filler, 
but  at  the  other  side  of  the  light  patch 
of  the  background.  The  picture  before 
you  is  a  moderately  successful  example 
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of  it.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  adjustment  of  the  back- 
ground, which,  indeed,  i<  the  thing 
that  lifts  a  mere  figure-study  uj)  to  the 
level  of  a  picture.  Its  dark  and  light 
passages  should  be  used  for  massing 
with  those  of  the  figure,  as  already 
described,  for  the  betterment  of  the 
composition  and  to  secure  simplicity 
and  strength  of  effect 

Horizon 

With  regards  to  the  horizon,  perhaps 

it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  actually  always  at  the  level 
of  one's  eye.  If  we  go  up  a  high 
mountain,  it  comes  up  with  us,  and 
naturally  allows  for  a  lot  of  the  earth 
spread  out  down  to  our  lei  t.  If  we 
wade  into  the  sea  so  that  the  water  is 
up  to  our  eyes,  the  horizon  is  down 
there,  too,  and  the  earth  and  sea  are 
foreshortened  into  a  mere  line. 


Its  RetaUan  to  Ike  Figure 

It  is  a  fact  that  things  above  the 
eye  look  bigger  and  more  imposing  than 
things  below.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  to 

look  down  on  things  does  not  make 
us  feel  respectful  toward  them,  while 
to  look  up  at  them  reminds  us  of  our 
own  lowness.  Hits  is  optics  and  moral 
philosophy  all  at  once,  and  so  you 
should  regard  the  matter.  In  the  old 
days,  when  decorative  wall-painting 
was  much  practised,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  horizon  actually  at  the  feet 
of  the  figures,  because  of  their  gain  in 
dignity.  In  like  manner,  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  dignity  in  their  portraits, 
painters  have  at  all  times  used  a  plat- 
form about  eighteen  inches  high,  called 
a  *  throne, "  upon  which  the  sitter  was 
placed.  This  secured  the  foreshortrn 
ing  of  the  lap.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  such  a  thing  in  a  camera 


studio;  but  I  affirm  that  if  the  sitter 
is  to  be  seated,  dther  an  elevated  seat 
or  a  ver>-  low  camera  is  required  for  the 
best  results. 


Relation  to  Type  of  Sitter 

Especially  is  this  so  if  the  portrait 
is  more  or  less  one  of  state,  such  as  an 
official  in  robes  or  a  lady  in  full  dress 
or  in  character.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  necessary  if  the  pose  is  a  ^lomcstic 
one,  or  one  where  a  writing-table  b 
employed,  because  in  such  a  case  the 
mind  makes  due  allowance  for  looking 
a  little  down  on  the  sitter,  since  that  is 
the  way  the  figure  would  be  seen  when 
so  engaged.  But  it  is  better  to  err  on 
the  other  side,  for  nothing  looks  more 
ignoble  than  a  bird's  eye  view  of  a 
person's  scalp,  shoulders,  and  lap;  and 
a  fine  pose  under  such  conditkms  is 
impossible.  With  children  the  case  is 
ditterent.  They  are  so  often  near  the 
floor  that  we  do  not  regard  that  view 
of  them  as  undignified.  Even  then  the 
camera  should  not  be  too  dose.  Id 
ail  cases  more  grace  and  better  pro- 
portion results  from  the  more  distant 
standpoint. 

Rektiion  to  the  Design 

Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  horizon,  if  it  is  simulated  in 

the  painted  background,  should  agree 

with  the  actual  one  fixed  b\'  the  camera. 
Unfortunatel\ .  this  is  a  common  source 
of  error.  If  the  horizon  is  represented 
upon  a  painted  background,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  lens  is  level  with  it. 
Figures  will  then  look  right  whether 
they  are  on  the  floor  or  up  on  steps, 
banks,  or  terraces.  Close  up  the  fore- 
ground as  much  as  possible  by  a  low 
camera,  not  pointed  downward,  and 
keep  the  latter  as  far  away  as  may  be. 
1  hose  are  two  golden  rules  for  dignified 
posing. 
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THE  POSING,  UGHTING,  AND  A 

Having  arranged  the  pose,  ihe  light- 
ing, the  background,  and  the  design, 
we  have  yet  another  responsibility, 
and  that  is  the  expression  of  the  sitter. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  a  person's 
characteristics  are  looked  for  more  in 
his  facial  ezpresnon  than  in  his  pose. 
Therefore  it  is  a  most  important 
matter.  Tn  photography  it  is  even 
mnre  difTuult  than  in  paintini;  We 
may  be  charmed  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  sitter's  face  while  the  preliminary 
conversation  is  going  on,  only  to  find 
it  replaced  with  a  stony  mask  when  the 
business  lH*p;ins.  You  prol)abl\-  all 
know  better  lhau  I  can  tell  you  what 
dodges  to  adopt  in  order  to  keep  the 
expression  alive. 

Animation 

Painters  talk  to  their  sitters.  Per- 

hnp<^  photographers  could  squeeze  the 
bull)  immediately  after  the  sitter  has 
finished  a  sentence  and  before  the 
vital  force  whidi  prompted  the  remark 
has  had  time  to  evaporate.  A  sharp 
"Excuse  me"  driven  right  into  the 
middle  of  a  remark  might  instantan- 
eously hold  him  up  while  the  shutter 
is  opened. 

ContempiaHiMness 

The  contemplative  person  should 
give  no  trouble.   His  habit  is  to  sit 

without  mo\ing.  Such  a  person  can 
be  jxi-ed  at  leisure,  and  then  asked  to 
take  no  notice  of  anything,  but  to 
think  about  the  thing  that  gives  him 
most  concern  in  life.  A  sitter  pK)ssessed 
of  a  face  of  great  character  need  not 
even  be  asked  to  look  pleasant  or 
interested;  he  will  do  best  as  he  is. 

Dipuiy 

There  is,  further,  a  style  of  face  that 
is  in  no  need  of  expression  at  all,  and 
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that  is  the  handsome  face.  In  fact, 

such  faces  are  as  a  rule  vacuous.  All 
the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Langtry  ^vhn  \vas, 
in  her  heyday,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  classic  ideal  of  any  professional 
beauty,  show  her  to  be  devoid  of  any 
claims  to  expression.  The  best  period 
of  Greek  sculpture  is,  indeed,  without 
facial  t'vpression.  Character  implies 
a  departure  from  the  normal:  mere 
beauty  must  necessarily  be  the  exact 
normal  of  an  accepted  canon  or  type. 
With  such  a  sitter  little  trouble 
can  arise,  and  silence  and  serenity 
will  create  the  best  atmosphere.  My 
own  experience  has  taught  me  that 
as  a  rule  a  beautiful  model  "goes 
all  to  pieces"  the  moment  a  remark  or 
a  ripple  of  thought  disturbs  the  mask- 
like pladdity,  and  it  demands  severe 
siloice  to  keep  her  sculpturesque. 
Usually  handsome  people  of  cither  sex 
have  considerable  dignity  of  expression 
and  sometimes  a  touch  of  haughtiness 
gives  a  spice  to  the  dignity.  If  such 
a  feeling  of  superiority  is  detected  in 
the  sitter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
liattcr  it  by  such  a  remark  as:  *'I  sup- 
pose you  must  be  very  tired  of  being 
photographed,  but  naturally  there 
must  be  a  great  demand  for  copies." 
A  smile  with  a  haughty  touch  will 
certainly  appear  if  it  is  a  woman. 

ChoTfn 

But  some  beauties  have  charm,  uJid 
charm  caUs  for  more  animation,  whidi 
may  be  evoked  by  nicely  chosen  defer- 
ential but  not  too  flistant  small-talk 
the  vcf}'  slightest  degree  personal.  If 
possible,  let  the  eyes  look  to  the  lens, 
even  if  the  head  should  be  turned  a 
little  away.  This  is  a  thing  that  is 
not  at  all  required  with  the  coldly 
handsome  lady. 

Fitness  of  ExpressUm  to  Subfea 

All  these  wiles  every  good  photog- 
rapher knows.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
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wise  to  adopt  an  invariable  method  of 

approach  to  every  sittn-.  The  ideal 

way.  though  it  is  not  always  practicable 
is  to  get  to  know  the  sitter  a  little  first, 
and  when  thai  ii  done  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  mistake  would  be  made  as 
to  cause  the  haughty  beauty  to  be 
jocular  or  the  pensive  poet  to  grin. 
A  suitable  expression  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  in  other  directions,  and  it 
is;  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
.that  the  fitting  expression  is  seized 
upon  when  it  makes  its  appearance. 
The  "smile,  please"  idea  is,  I  hope, 
forever  exploded,  for  who  but  a 
musical-comedy  girl,  rich  in  teeth,  can 
smile  to  order? 


Groups 

With  regard  to  groups,  it  would 
appear  that  the  greatest  difficulty  lies 
in  the  direction  of  a  proper  unity  of 
interest  It  is  not  at  all  easy  with  two 
or  three  figures  having  equal  claims 
to  prominence  to  combine  them  satis- 
factonMy  in  one  picture.  To  supjiress 
one  of  them  by  any  available  means 
would  be  fatal  to  the  photographer's 
interests.  He  has  to  put  them  all 
practically  on  one  plane,  and  to  give 
each  something  hke  a  fair  share  of 
lighting.    In  the  Royal  group  now 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEALERS' 

TvR  photographic  dealers  who  have 

been  urging  the  formation  of  nn  -o- 
ciation  met  at  Philadelphia  during 
convention  week  and  affected  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Dealers'  Association  of 
America.  A  constitution  was  adoj)ted 
and  the  following  officers  were  elec  ted: 
President,  C.  A.  Huesgen,  New  York; 
Fust  Vice-President,  £.  H.  Goodhart, 


shown,  Messrs.  Downey  have,  by 
adopting  a  formal  and  symmetrical 

arrangement,  ob\'iated  most  of  the 
trouble.  Here  the  rlose  mas^inri  of  the 
figures  into  a  light  group  makes  a 
single  object  of  it  by  contrast  with 
the  dark  background,  and  so,  pic- 
torially,  the  situation  is  saved.  This, 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  state  ]}0X- 
trait,  lends  itself  to  an  arrangement 
which  would  be  much  too  formal  for  a 
holiday  or  a  domestic  group. 

The  surest  way  to  secure  a  proper 
unity  of  purjwse  in  the  sitters  is  to 
see  that  every  member  of  the  group 
is  actuated  by  a  common  interest.  It 
is  ver\-  unwise  to  let  the  individuals 
look  in  (liiTerent  directions,  for  this 
appears  to  divorce  their  interests. 
Neither  is  it  advisable  to  let  them  all 
look  into  the  camera,  for  that  suggests 
the  school-treat  group.  The  two  girls 
shown  upon  the  screen  are  a  nicely 
composed  pair,  and  they  would  have 
been  nicer  still  had  both  been  contem- 
plating the  same  unknown  object 
In  pictures  of  mothers  and  little  ones 
it  is  usual  to  turn  the  heads  toward 
each  other,  which  is  certainly  better 
than  lettii^  both  stick  bolt  iq>right 

The  mother  and  babe  has  had  a  lot 
of  attention  In  recent  years.  riTid  many 
excellent  examples  by  Diihrkoop  and 
others  are  well  known. 


ASSOCIATION  OE  AMERICA 

Atlanta.  Oa.;  Second  \"ice-Fresi(lcnt, 
W.  A.  Bell,  Philadelphia;  I  hird  \  ice 
President,  A.  E.  Schaeflfer,  Houston, 
Texasi  Fourth  Vice-President,  H.  S. 
Smith,  Boston;  Secretary,  W.  Hart- 
man,  and  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Bennett, 
New  \'ork.  The  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  conditions  in  the  photo- 
graphic supply  business — ^increasutg 
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the  standard  of  help,  reduction  of  in- 
surance rates,  aiiSperative  advertising, 
oversight  of  legidation,  participation 
in  civic  matters,  and  kindred  objects. 
While  the  attendance  at  the  first 

4 


convention  was  not  up  to  exj>ectations, 
it  is  hoped  that  a  more  g^a^al  intovst 
will  be  shown  at  the  second  annual 

convention  which  will  be  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1913. 


COMMERCIAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A. 


The  natural  thing  is  happening  to 
the  Photographers'  Association :  Grow- 
ing too  large  and  unwieldy  to  handle 
all  its  affairs  in  the  lew  days  of  a 
convention,  it  is  beginning  to  divide 
itsdf  and  form  wheels  within  wheels. 
The  first  offshoot  from  the  parent 
body  wn?;  the  Woman's  Federation, 
to  take  care  of  the  special  interests 
of  the  increasing  number  of  women 
members  of  the  Association.  The 
next  development  is  the  formation  of 
a  Federation  of  commercial  photog- 
raphers—members of  the  Association 
who  feet  that  there  is  room  for  a  closer 
union  of  the  men  who  are  doing  more 
or  less  commercial  work,  or  photog- 
raphy of  which  portraiture  is  not  the 
big  end  of  the  business. 

After  s^reral  meetings  of  those 
interested,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
and  permanent  officers  elected.  The 
object  of  the  Federation  is  mutual 


help  for  commercial  photographers  and 

improvement  in  commercial  photog- 
raphy. The  (lues  are  one  dollar  per 
year,  and  membership  will  consist  of 
active  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  who 
are  engaged  in  ccnnmercial  photography 
either  exclu^vely  or  only  partly  so. 
Associate  members  will  be  employees, 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  their  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  officers  elected  were :  President, 
R.  W.  Johnston,  Pittsburg;  First  Vice- 
President,  Chas.  D.  Kaufman,  Chicago; 
Second  Vice-President,  F.  Booth,  Tor- 
onto; Secretary,  E.  S.  Caywood,  Phila- 
delphia; Treasurer,  O.  W.  Cole,  Dan- 
ville. The  Federation  started  with 
some  fifty  charter  members,  and  it 
should  become  an  important  section 
of  the  National  Association.  Com- 
mercial photographers  are  cordially 
invited  to  join. 


CARBON  PRINTS  ON  METALLIC  SUPPORTS 


Generally,  when  the  photographer 
desires  to  produce  carbon  prints  upon 

a  metallic  support,  especially  upon 
a  bright  and  highly  i)oIishe(i  surface, 
he  employs  a  preliminary  coating  of 
normal  collodion,  this  coating  being 
relied  upon  as  a  substratum  or  go- 
between  with  the  metal  plate  and  the 
carbon  print.  This  is  especially  so 
with  a  plate  of  copper  thai  has  been 
coated  with  silver  and  highly  polished. 
For  the  production  of  carbon  por- 


traits upon  bright  copper  or  highly 
polished  silver  surfaces,  the  use  of 

collodion  is  not  necessary.  Carbon 
prints  uiK)n  metal  surfaces  arc  invari- 
ably produced  by  single  transfer,  so 
that  the  developing  is  made  direct 
upon  the  metal.  If  the  plate  should 
be  made  of  brass,  nirkel-plated  copper, 
or  a  bronze  of  almost  any  description, 
then  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  preliminary 
coating  of  collodion.  This  is  necessary 
because  of  diromic  acid  which  forms 
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the  base  of  the  bichromate  of  potash 
(used  to  sensitize  the  tissue)  attacks 

the  zinc  contained  in  brass,  or  the 
nickel  coating  on  copper,  or  any  nickel 
alloy  combining  with  the  nickel  or  zinc 
and  lib^ting  copper  in  a  free  state, 
giving  spots  and  patches  of  copper 
upon  the  surface.  Collodion  being  an 
inert  body,  acts  as  a  neutral  layer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  alloy, 

Tiie  preparation  of  the  carbon  tissue 
does  not  differ  in  any  wa\  from  the 
U!?ual  practice.  A  ven.'  good  sensitiz- 
ing solution  for  the  carbon  tissue  to  })e 
used  may   be  prepared  as  follows: 

Bichromate  of  Potash  (c.  p.)  .    •     2  ounces. 

Distilled  Water   50  " 

Glycerine     .    .  '  *S  drops. 

Salicylic  Acid  (dissolved  ia  hot 

water)   iSlEnuns. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia    ...  40  " 

When  the  above  are  completely 
dissolved,  filter  the  solution  through 

absorbent  cotton  and  sensitize  the 
tissue  by  immersing  it  for  three 
minutes.  Squeegee  the  tissue  down 
upon  a  clean  sheet  of  glass,  then  sus- 
pend it  to  dry  in  a  ventilated  and 
darkened  room.  Having  the  tissue 
ready,  it  may  be  kept  for  use  in  a 
printing  frame  larger  in  size  than  the 
tissue  by  placing  in  the  frame  a  piece 
of  thick  sheet  glass  covered  with  black 
papc^.  Put  in  the  tisi^ue,  replace  the 
back  of  the  frame,  and  keep  the  tissue 
under  pressure. 

If  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  grained 
surface  upon,  say,  a  plate  of  copper  or 
aluminum,  proceed  in  the  following 
manner:  Clean  the  copper-plale  well 
by  dipping  it  into  and  rubbing  it 
with  a  small  rag-mop  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  lye.  Tliis  solution  is  made 
by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
potash  lye,  about  four  ounces  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  warm  water;  allow  it  to 
cool  off  !j!  fore  use.  The  copper-plate 
must  be  j)lanishe(l  and  polished  previ- 
ously. Having  cleaned  the  plate  with 


the  potash  lye,  wash  it  well  and  dry. 
When  dry,  brush  the  back  of  the  plate 
over  with  shellac  varnish  or  asphaltum 
varnish.  Allow  to  dry  in  a  warm 
place.  The  plate  shoiUd  be  handled 
by  the  edges  only,  the  fingers  not  being 
allowed  to  touch  the  surface.  The 
surface  of  the  i)late  must  now  be  rubbed 
well  with  a  stick  nf  charcoal,  such  as 
is  used  by  photo  engravers.  Dip  the 
plate  and  charcoal  into  water;  lay 
the  plate  upon  a  smooth  board,  inclined 
over  a  sink,  so  that  in  rubbing  the 
surface  backward  and  forward,  the 
surface  grindiiig  drops  into  the  sink. 
The  graining  is  produced  by  immejsing 
the  weli-deaned  copper-plate  into  a 
mixture  of 

Nitric  Add  i  ounce. 

Water  20  ounces 

If  the  graining  is  to  be  coarser, 
the  water  must  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
ounces.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  surface  of  the 
copper  has  been  attacked  by  the  add. 
Rock  the  tray  a  little,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  or  two  remove  the 
plate,  rinse  it  in  running  water,  then 
scour  the  surface  with  a  fine  brass  wire 
scratch-brush.  This  can  be  done  by 
hand,  or,  if  posable,  use  the  rotan, 
scratt  h-brush  in  a  scratch-brush  lathe 
of  a  silver  plater.  The  object  of  the 
scratch-brushing  is  to  rub  down  any 
s&ght  burr  formed  by  the  etching  of 
the  add.  The  plate  may  now  be 
washed  by  dipping  into  hot  water. 
It  will  dry  hy  its  own  heat. 

If  aluminum  be  employed,  hydro- 
chloric add  (muriatic  add)  must  be 
used  instead  of  nitric,  because  nitric 
acid  will  not  attack  aluminum  except 
at  a  high  temperature.  The  propor- 
tion of  hydrochloric  add  may  be  the 
same,  with  the  addition  of  half  an 
ounce  of  common  salt.  This  lessens 
the  inten'^e  action  of  the  acid.  The 
scratch-brushing  must  be  resorted  to 
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as  before,  rinsfaig  the  plate,  dipping 

into  hot  water,  and  drying. 

Assuming  now  that  a  carbon  print 
has  been  produced  upon  the  tissue 
in  the  usual  way,  all  that  is  necessary 
will  be  to  take  the  copper,  aUvered, 
or  aluminum  plate,  and  dip  it  in  the  lye. 
Rub  Ughtly  with  a  soft  cotton  mop, 
rinse  in  dean  water,  and  as  quickly 
as  pKDssible  soak  the  exposed  tissue. 
Dip  the  tissue  and  metal  plate  into  a 
syrup  composed  of 

White  Graanlated  Suj^  .  .  .  i  pound. 
Water  i  pint. 

This  solution  must  be  used  only  in 

a  cold  condition. 

Place  the  soaked  tissue  and  plate 
together;  cover  with  a  jjiece  of  india- 
rubber  cloth,  glazed  side  uppermost; 
place  upon  a  l^el  surface.  Now  apply 
a  squeegee,  lightly  at  first,  tiwn  grad- 
ually increase  the  pressure  at  every 
stroke,  not  rapidly,  but  with  a  slow, 
heavy  pressure.  If  several  plates  are 
used,  some  bright,  some  grained,  the 
treatment  is  the  same.  Allow  the 
plates  to  stand  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  before  developing.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  place  ^em  in  cold 
water,  allow  to  soak  for  a  minute  or 
two.  then  transfer  them  to  a  larger 
tray  containing  warm  water.  Rock 
the  tray  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  air- 
bubbles  on  the  surface.  Take  the 
first  tray,  half  fill  it  with  water  of  a 


somewhat  higher  temperature,  take 

one  of  the  metal  plates  out  of  the 
warm  water,  immerse  it,  then  care- 
fully lift  the  tissue  from  one  corner. 
AU  that  will  be  necessary  now  will 
be  to  throw  the  warm  water  over  the 
surface  of  the  plate  with  the  right 
hand  while  holding  the  plate  in  a 
sloping  position  with  the  left  hand. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  print  will  be 
fully  clevdoped.  Wash  it  by  dipping 
into  clean,  cold  water;  then  immerse 
it  in  alum  bath  cpmpound  of 

Common  Alum  ......     a  ounces. 

Water     .  lOO  " 

The  plate  must  remain  in  this  bath 
for  not  more  than  five  minutes,  because 
the  film  should  not  be  hardened  too 
much. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 

other  plates,  and  after  the  alum  bath 
wash  them  by  laying  them  in  clean 
water  fronj  tray  to  tray,  giving  five 
minutes  time  to  soak,  so  as  to  com- 
pletely remove  the  alum.  They  then 
may  be  placed  in  a  clean  rack  to  dry. 

Carbon  j)rints  {produced  upon  bright 
silvered  plates  ha\  e  very  much  the 
same  effect  as  daguerreotypes,  with 
this  exception,  the  portrait  may  be 
seen  at  any  angle,  hence  they  have 
often  been  called  daguer^co-carbon-^ 
Prints  produced  upon  aluminum  have 
an  exqui^te  velvety  effect,  being  at 
the  same  time  absolutely  permanent. 


niBOOR  PORTRAITURE  AT  HOME 


Indoor  portraiture  is  very  far  from 
being  the  formidable  operation  which 
some  seen  to  think  it.  It  does  not 
demand  expensive  apparatus,  nor  an 
elaborately  fitted  studio;  nor  is  a 
knowledge  of  retouchinp:  required  by 
the  amateur,  whose  portraits  aim 
at  being  pictorial  records  of  character 


and  personality,  rather  than  "the 
usual  thing"  smoothed  and  polished 
out  of  all  resemblance  to  the  subject. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  apparatus 
that  is  needed  for  portraiture  is  pro- 
bably cheafK-r  than  for  any  other 
branch  of  photography,  while  the  ordi- 
nary studio  is  a  place  to  be  avoided. 
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In  the  first  place  the  camera  may 
be  a  very  inexpensive  affair.  The 
question  of  portability  had  not  to  be 

considered,  and  elaborate  movements 
are  not  required.  The  one  essential 
is  to  have  a  fairly  long  extension.  An 
advertisement  in  a  photographic  maga> 
sine  will  often  lead  to  the  purchase 
of  an  old-fashioned  camera,  which 
although  it  may  have  seen  better  da}  S, 
is  made  of  good  material  and  soundly 
constructed.  These  old  cameras,  al> 
though  practically  obsolete  for  gen- 
era! purposes,  will  l;e  found  excellent 
for  portraiture,  and  can  often  he  picked 
up  for  a  lew  dollars.  While  frequently 
rather  heavy  and  clumsy,  they  are 
usually  very  rigid,  and  they  can  stand 
occasional  tumbles  on  a  polished 
floor  better  than  some  modern  pro- 
ductions. 

The  lens  also  can  be  a  cheap  one; 

as  for  artistic  work  a  first-class  Lens 
becomes  almost  a  drawback,  except 
when  very  rapid  exposures  are  neces- 
sary. This  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  showcases  of  professional 
photographers,  where  the  biting  sharp- 
ness employed  causes  the  hair  to  look 
like  wire.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  trouble  caused  by  a  high-class 
lens;  for  it  will  often  happen  that  a 
sitter's  face  will  possess  innumerable 
wiry  lines,  many  of  wliich,  although 
they  may  be  practically  invisible  to 
the  eye,  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  indiscriminating  optically-perfect 
instrument. 

Then  in  ordinary  professional  por- 
trait work  comes  the  retouching  pro- 
cess, by  which  they  are  removed,  to- 
gether with  those  other  lines  denoting 
charac  ter,  which  ,  in  a  real  portrait,  it 
is  so  essenlail  to  retain. 

The  kind  of  lens  required  is  one, 
whidi  will  give  a  soft  rounded  image 
without  any  bite. "  There  are  several 
varieties  on  the  market  from  which  to 
choose,  such  as  the  Smith,  the  Puiligny, 


the  Dallmeyer  soft  focus,  or  a  good 
siii|(le  lens  as  referred  to  below.  Iliese 
lenses  will  produce  most  delightful 

portraits,  soft  but  not  fuzzy,  and  with 
proper  handling  will  ignore  the  mass 
of  unnecessary  facial  detail,  thus 
obviating  the  use  of  retouching. 

I  am  the  proud  possessor  of  a  single 
lens  of  seventeen  inches  focus,  made 
about  fifty  years  ago.  This  treasure 
1  picked  up  on  a  barrow  in  Soho  for  45. 
I  had  it  remounted  in  a  light  mount, 
and  although  it  covers  a  whole  plate 
well.  I  prefer  to  use  it  as  a  long  focus 
lens  on  a  cabinet.  For  most  of  my 
work  I  stop  it  down  to  about  //6.5, 
but  it  will  work  at  //4.  At  this  ^)er- 
ture  it  naturally  gives  a  somewhat 
impressionistic  rendering;  but  forSCHne 
subjects  this  is  most  pleasing. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  the  image 
given  by  a  single  lens  at  large  aperture 
is  caused  by  spherical  aberration.  This 
will  be  found  most  in  e\ndence  in  those 
portions  of  the  picture  where  the  edges 
of  a  strong  light  and  shadow  meet 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  slight  band  of 
glare,  not  unlike  that  which  is  caused 
by  halation,  which  glare  exactly  follows 
the  contour  of  the  image. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  optical 
defect  we  can  impart  not  only  a  pleas- 
ing quality,  but  a  suggestion  of  reality 
to  our  protraits.  It  is  interesting  to 
place  a  sitter  against  a  window,  and, 
retiring  into  the  room,  to  study  die 
almost  silhouetted  figure  through  half 
closed  eyes.  The  figure  at  first  will 
seem  sharply  defined,  but  on  close 
observation  it  will  be  found  surrounded 
with  a  fine  line  of  radiating  light, 
very  similar  to  the  ^herical  abena- 
tion  effect  just  mentioned,  wliich,  if 
not  exaggerated  is  perfectly  true.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  of  the  old  masters 
when  desiring  that  a  figure  should 
stand  out  from  its  background  adopted 
the  practice  of  painting  a  very  thia 
light  line  around  the  outUnes. 
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There  are  tew  rooms  in  which  a 
good  portrait  cannot  be  made,  but 
the  most  suitable  is  one  with  a  bay 
window,  or  a  long  narrow  room  with 

a  high  window  in  the  centre.  A  room 
with  windows  at  each  end  is  excellent 
if  one  of  them  is  partially  covered 

up- 

Although  innumberable  lighting  ef- 
fects can  be  produced  in  most  rooms, 
there  are  three  effects  which  will  be 
found  most  generally  useful.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  frontal  lighting 
which  is  so  much  used  by  painters. 
For  thi^  the  sitter  is  placed  well  away 
from  the  wmdow  with  the  light  falling 
ahnost,  but  not  quite,  full  upon  the  face. 
When  using  this  lightin;^  the  exposure 
needs  to  he  well  judged,  othcnNnsc 
there  will  be  danger  of  general  datncss. 


The  second  is  the  conventional  three- 
quarter  lighting,  which  gives  a  stronger 
eiScct;  while  the  third  is  what  is  known 
as  back  lighting,  where  the  greater 
portion  of  the  face  is  in  shadow  with 
a  strong  light  on  the  side  away  from 
the  camera.  In  very  small  rooms  this 
is  frequently  the  only  lighting  possible, 
as  a  sufficient  distance  between  camera 
and  sitter  can  onl\  he  secured  by  plac- 
ing the  latter  in  the  doorway  or  outside 
the  room  altogether. 

Unless  the  room  is  papered  in  a 
light  color,  it  mav  be  necessary  to 
use  a  reflector  to  lighten  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face;  but  this  should  never 
be  made  of  absolutdy  white  material, 
as  it  gives  a  chalky  unnatural  appear- 
ance. M.\LroLM  Arbuthnot,  in  Pho- 
tography and  Focus, 


PEOPLE  WHO  WANT  PHOTOGRAPHS 


There  are  more  people,  in  this  day 
and  generation,  who  want  photgraf^ 
than  in  formtar  years  and,  while  there 
are  many  more  photographers  than 
there  used  to  be,  the  demand  has  in- 
creased correspondingly,  or  nearly  so, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  interest  those 
who  are  in  the  mood  to  be  interested, 
or  to  wait  until  those  who  are  already 
interested  have  the  money  to  gratify 
their  desires. 

The  first  question  that  comes  up 
is  the  one  of  the  extent  of  the  demand. 
Whether  the  number  of  j)hotographers 
has  increased  faster  than  the  demand. 
This  is  open  to  argument,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  true  that  the  demand 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  output. 
But,  in  the  general  average,  the  two 
have  kept  about  on  a  par,  and  it  is 
due  to  local  and  general  financial  con- 
ditions  that  one  or  the  other  seems 
io  hold  the  predominant  position.  If 
business  conditions  are  good  we  hnd 


the  same  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  has  been  a  tradition  of 

the  da3rs  of  old,  and  the  volume  of 
business  turned  out  by  the  photog- 
raphers of  the  favored  locality  com- 
pares favwably  with  the  best  records 
of  former  3rears.  The  receipts,  too, 
will  compare  most  favorably,  but  the 
net  savings  may  show  a  decided  falling 
off,  and  we  venture  the  statement 
that  there  are  fewer  foundations  of 
a  fortune  being  laid  right  now  than 
In  past  years.  To  account  for  this, 
however,  we  have  the  much  touted 
"high  cost  of  living  "  and  the  necessity 
for  the  men  and  women  of  today  to 
keep  up  to  the  style  of  the  ndghbors. 
Former!)  the  home  was  the  goal. 
Now  one  is  not  prosperous  until  he 
has  a  home  and  an  automobile,  and 
it  is  the  aut(Mnobile  that  is  the  measure 
of  prosperity.  But  that  is  beside  the 
question. 

Ihc  presence  of   the  amateur  is 
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generally  considered  a  large  factor 
in  the  photographic  business  of  today, 
and  the  influence  of  the  hand  camera 
on  the  business  of  the  professional  is 
one  that  we  have  heard  argued  ''loud 
and  long."  We  have  listened  and  we 
have  watched,  and  in  every  statment 
that  has  been  presented,  either  by  the 
photographer  or  the  manufacturer,  we 
have  tried  to  eliminate  the  personal 
motive  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual,  and  estimate  the  actual 
effect  ctf  the  amateur  photographer  on 
the  business  of  the  professional.  We 
believe  that  it  has  its  effect.  The 
amateur  has  influenced  the  business 
in  both  ways.  He  has  been  a  menace 
and  a  help.  He  has  been  instrumental 
in  changing  conditions  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  same  effect  in  the 
future.  He  has  taken  a  great  many 
pictures  that  might  have  been  taken 
by  the  professional,  and  the  work  of 
'  an  amateur  has  often  been  accepted 
as  satisfactory  because  it  was  cheaper. 
In  some  localities  an  aggressive  ama- 
teur has  really  cut  into  the  revenue  of 
the  local  photographer,  and  instances 
of  this  kind  are  indeed  aggravating. 
Furthermore,  famiUes  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  small  amateur  prints,  and 
apparently  are  thus  prevented  from 
visiting  the  professional  studio  for 
real  pictures. 

But  we  believe  that  there  are  some 
advantages  that  the  amateur  has 
brought  about  that  will  ulitmately 
tell.  The  attention  of  the  public  is 
directed  more  constantly  toward  photo- 
graphs of  all  kinds,  and  the  number 
of  pictures  made  is  steadily  increasing, 
which,  of  course,  broadens  the  market. 
This  will  tend  to  make  business  when 
the  era  of  prosperity  comes  around 
and  people  have  some  money  to  spend 
for  luxuries.  Also  the  amateur  has 
opened  up  entire  new  fields  of  work, 
and  there  are  other  ax  enues  to  revenue 
beside  the  portrait  end  of  it.  Then, 


there  is  the  advertising  photograph, 
which  is  growing  m  demand  constantlv, 
and  which  is  assuming  very  large 
proportions.  But  the  effect  that  the 
amateur  has  had  that  has  shown 
most  decidedly  is  the  improvement  in 
the  standards  of  work  of  all  kinds. 
The  "unflnished"  print  is  no  longer 
sought  after  and  the  market  for  poor 
work  is  dwindling  even,*  day.  But 
the  market  for  skiiiui  and  high  quality 
work  has  not  suffered,  but  is  on  the 
increase,  and  fine  vroA  brings  better 
prices  than  ever  and  is  producing  mme 
revenue  than  ever. 

There  is  no  class  in  the  fleld  of 
possible  customers  for  pliotogiaphers. 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  proud  and 
humble,  all  are  purchasers  of  photo- 
graphs of  one  kind  or  the  other,  and 
the  two  elements  that  must  be  con- 
sidered are,  the  kind  of  pictures  that 
they  want,  and  the  amount  of  money 
they  are  able  to  spend  for  them.  With 
this  idea  constantly  in  view,  then  ever)' 
person  whom  we  meet  is  a  possible 
customer  if  we  can  offer  just  what  is 
wanted,  and  at  a  price  that  he  or  she 
is  able  to  pay.  Whether  it  is  wise, 
in  times  of  general  poverty,  to  scale 
down  the  price  to  fit  the  purse  of  the 
individual,  or  to  maintam  the  price 
until  the  desired  customers  are  able 
to  purchase,  is  a  matter  of  policy  and 
of  theory.  But  we  believe  thai  it  is 
wise  to  hold  to  the  price  during  a 
tmporary  stringency,  so  that  when 
more  prosperous  times  do  come  the 
standard  will  not  have  been  lowered. 

The  amateur  has  made  a  lot  of 
new  customers  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  these  customers  are  not  yet 
within  the  grasp  of  the  professional, 
or  at  least  a  large  part  of  them  arc 
not.  The  coming  of  a  period  of  greater 
prosperity  will  bring  these  customers 
out  into  the  open,  and  then  the  value 
of  the  interest  that  they  have  aroused 
in  photographs  will  tell.    There  will 
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be  found  to  be  more  customers  than 
ever  bt-iore,  and  the  demand  will,  no 
doubt,  be  just  as  diversified  as  ever. 
We  were  told,  not  a  great  whOe  ago, 
that  the  trade  with  foreigners  was 
growing  very  rapidly  and  improving 
in  its  tone.  In  the  cual  lields  and 
localities  where  immigrants  have  come 
In  any  numbers,  they  ate  all  crazy  for 
pictures  and,  while  the  first  demand 
has  been  for  the  very  cheapest  that 
could  be  obtained,  there  has  been  a 
steady  improvement  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  work,  and  the  prices  have 
improved  at  the  same  time.  Even 
the  Slav,  who  has  been  pronounced 
the  lowest  type  of  laborer,  has  an 
active  and  keen  appreciation  of  a 
good  photograph  and  he  has  quickly 
learned  to  take  good  work  in  preference 
to  poor  work,  even  if  he  has  to  pay 
a  little  more  lor  it. 

The  negro  is  not  nearly  as  productive 
a  field  for  the  photographer  as  other 
classes  of  laborers,  and,  for  this  reason. 


there  is  not  the  volume  of  work  done 
in  the  South  as  there  is  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country.  But  the  com- 
merdal  advantages  of  the  South,  and 
the  caning  of  new  buuness  enter- 
prises, is  attracting  a  larger  number  of 
outsiders  ever  year,  and  the  charac  ter 
of  the  possible  cutsomer  is  gradually 
changing  as  well  as  the  number.  The 
number  of  people  who  want  photo- 
graphs is  on  the  increase  in  the  South, 
and  in  this  fact  there  is  food  for  hope 
and  confidence  that  the  hard  pull 
that  we  have  been  passing  through 
will  lead  to  something  more  substantial 
in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  business 
for  the  professional  photograjjher.  A 
little  advertising  will  not  hurt  at  all. 
A  steady  but  constant  expenditure  for 
some  advertisemoit  of  the  studio, 
even  if  only  on  a  small  scale,  will 
begin  to  tell  and  will  help  to  attract 
the  interest  of  the  people  who  want 
photographs. — Trade  News. 


MOUNTING  PHOTOGIUPHS 


The  actual  operation  of  mounting 
a  photograph,  that  is  to  say,  the  stick- 
ing of  it  down  upon  the  card,  is  one 
with  which  many  phott).uraj^hers  set-in 
to  experience  great  ditliculty,  at  least 
as  far  as  doing  it  neatly  is  concerned. 
Simple  though  such  a  thing  seems,  it 
is  extreniely  easy  to  make  a  mess  of 
it;  and  a  number  of  devices  have 
been  brought  out  at  different  times  to 
assbt  the  photographer  to  mount  his 
pictures  neatly  and  well.  Nothing  is 
really  wanted  beyond  a  little  neatness, 
care,  and  method  however. 

The  lirst  point  to  consider  is  that 
of  the  adhesive  or  mountant.  For  the 
purpose  of  sticking  papn  to  paper  or 
card,  paste  and  gum  are  substance*: 
that  are  very  commonly  used;  but 
they  must  not  be  employed  for  any 


of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  photograph, 
that  is  to  say,  for  prints  on  p.  o.  p., 
bromide,  gaslight,  or  self-toning  papers. 
Both  paste  and  gum  are  very  prone  to 
decompose,  to  "go  sour,  '  and  the  acid 
thus  formed  would  have  a  very  injuria 
ous  effect  upon  the  image,  and  would 
be  almost  certain  to  cause  it  to  fade 
very  quickly.  In  the  very  earl\-  days 
of  photography,  before  this  fact  was 
recognized,  it  was  the  custom  to  mount 
prints  by  their  edges,  putting  a  narrow 
strip  of  gum  or  paste  round  them;  and 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  often  in  the 
case  of  these  early  pictures  there  is  a 
bleached  or  faded  band  round  them, 
wherever  the  adhesive  has  been  applied, 
while  the  rest  of  the  print  is  often  as 
good  and  stong  as  it  ever  was. 

It  is  probable  that  such  adiiesives 
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as  those  named  might  be  used  without 
harm  in  the  case  of  platinum  and 
carbon  prints,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  any  acidity  in  the 
mountnnt;  but  even  with  them  it  is 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  to 
employ  as  an  adhesive  somethii^  that 
is  not  open  to  objection. 

Paste  owes  its  sticking  properties  to 
the  presence  of  starch  in  the  flour,  and 
it  paste  is  miule  with  a  good  sample  of 
Starch,  we  get  a  product  whidi  will 
stidL  as  strongly  as  flour  paste,  and 
from  which  all  the  other  constituents 
of  flour,  which  are  not  required  for 
our  purpose,  are  wanting.  Moreover, 
properly  made  starch  paste,  if  used 
while  it  is  quite  fresh,  does  not  turn 
acid,  and  as  many  years'  experiences 
have  shown,  is  free  from  any  injurious 
action  upon  the  most  delicate  prints. 

As  a  good  quality  of  starch  is  obtain- 
able anywhere,  I  propose  to  point  out 
how  paste  is  prepared  with  it  for 
photographic  purposes;  although  there 
are  now  on  the  market  several  excellent 
ready-made  adhesives,  which  are  pure 
in  character,  and  will  keep  ready  for 
use  a  long  time;  so  that  on  the  general 
grounds  of  convenience  and  reliability 
they  are  to  be  preferred. 

Making  Starch  Paste 

To  make  starch  paste,  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  white  starch  is  placed  in 
a  cup  and  is  stirred  up  with  three  or 

four  teaspoonfuls  of  cold  water  until 
it  makes  a  thin  cream,  quite  free  from 
lumps.  A  basin  which  will  hold  about 
a  pint  is  then  made  hot  by  being  tilled 
with  boiling  water  for  a  minute  or 
two  and  then  emptied.  The  starch  is 
poured  into  the  basin  ami  boiling  water 
is  poured  over  it,  while  it  is  stirred 
vigorously.  At  first  the  water  merely 
thms  down  the  starch,  but  as  more  of 
it  is  added  a  chan^jc  take^  j)lace.  The 
mixture  becomes  suddenly  more  trans- 


parent and -very  much  thicker;  and 
when  this  change  is  noticed  there  is 
no  need  to  add  any  more  water.  The 

basin  at  this  stage  will  usually  contain 
something  over  half  a  pint  of  paste. 

The  starch  is  set  aside  to  get  quite 
cold,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  the  skin 
which  has  formed  on  the  top  can  be 
removed,  and  the  paste  is  ready  for 
use.  Paste  made  in  this  way  will 
keep  fit  to  use  for  two  or  three  days, 
except  in  very  unfavorable  weather; 
but  it  is  much  the  best  only  to  make 
a  small  quantity  on  the  day  that  it 

w-tnted  -ind  not  to  attempt  to  keep 
any  over  irom  day  to  day.  If  it  is 
found  to  contain  any  lumps,  the  stardi 
should  be  strained  thorugh  a  piece  of 
muslin;  but  if  it  was  properly  mixed 
up  with  a  sulTicient  quantity  of  cold 
water  at  the  start  and  was  well  stirred, 
there  will  be  no  neces^ty  for  this. 


Advantage  oj  Commercial  Motmlanls 

If  one  of  the  commercial  adhesives 
is  used,  it  is  best  to  keeji  it  well  covered 
up.  so  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  dry. 
The  great  advantage  of  these  prepar- 
ations is  that  they  contain  a  very  little 
moisture,  and  so  the  prints  mounted 
with  them  do  not  have  much  tendency 
to  curl. 

I  his  is  one  of  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  amateur,  and  it  is  one 
that  when  mountii^  is  being  done  in 

this  wa\'  can  never  be  entirely  over- 
come, but  it  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  if  the  cause  of  the  curling  is 
realised.  Paper  expands  when  wetted 
and  if  a  wet.  and  therefore  expanded, 
print  is  fastened  down  upon  a  dry, 
not-expanded,  card,  the  print  as  it 
dries  contracts,  and  so  pulls  upon  the 
card  and  causes  it  to  curl.  The  process 
known  as  dry-motmting  prevents  this 
from  happening;  but  even  \^^th  ordi- 
nary moist  adh^ves,  such  as  stardi 
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or  the  commercial  mountants,  it  need 
not  be  very  troublesome. 

The  practice  of  mounting  prints  wet 
is,  of  course,  as  bad  from  this  point 

of  view  as  anything  can  be.  The 
print  should  be  dry,  the  mountant 
should  be  fairly  stiff  and  well  rubbed 
ID,  and  the  print  allowed  to  dry  under 
pressure. 

Markup  the  Positum  an  fhe  Mount 

Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  stick 
the  print  upon  the  mount,  the  position 

which  it  is  to  occiip\-  on  the  card 
must  be  ascertained  and  marked,  so 
that  when  the  mountant  has  been 
applied  the  print  can  be  laid  down 
exactly  where  it  is  to  remain.  It 
mav  be  taken  as  a  rule  to  which  there 
can  be  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  that 
the  print  should  be  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  mount,  as  regards  its 
two  sides.  The  margin  at  the  top 
may  vary;  but  as  a  ircneral  rule  it 
looks  best  if  it  is  somewhere  about 
the  same  as  the  margin  at  the  sides. 
The  margin  underneath  the  print, 
however,  should  be  decidedly  wider 
in  every  rase.  If  the  print  is  stuck 
exactly  midway  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  card,  it  will  be 
found  to  appear  as  if  it  were  much 
nearer  to  the  bottom  than  to  the  to{). 
as  if  it  had  slipped  down  in  fact,  and 
for  this  reason  the  bottom  margin 
should  be,  invariably,  the  greater. 

In  order  that  the  marks  may  not 
show  in  the  finished  print,  they  may 
be  the  merest  pin-pricks,  and  should 
be  made  just  where  the  two  corners 
of  the  picture  come.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  marking  the  place  of 
more  than  two  corners,  but  to  secure 
the  greatest  accuracy  they  should  be 
the  two  extremities  of  one  of  the 
longer  sides  of  the  print. 

The  mountant  must  be  applied 
evenly  all  over  the  back  of  the  print, 


without  the  slightest  trace  of  it  getting 
on  to  the  front.  To  do  this  two  things 
are  necessary — each  print  must  be 
laid  upon  a  fresh  piece  of  paper  for 
pasting;  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
shift  upon  that  paper  while  the  paste 
is  being  applied,  as  if  it  does  some 
of  the  mountant  is  almost  certain  to 
get  underneath.  A  pile  of  clean  pieces 
of  newspaper,  a  good  deal  larger  than 
the  prints,  should  therefore  be  ar- 
ranged; and  one  of  the  dry  prints 
bmg  placed,  face  downward,  on  tlie 
top  sheet,  the  adhesive  is  well  rubbed  in. 

Nothing  Better  than  the  Fingers 

Some  phutugraphers  use  a  stiff  brush 
for  this  purpose;  but  a  good  many  find 

nothing  does  so  well  as  the  finger  tips. 
They  are  rather  wasteful  of  the  mount- 
ant; but  they  have  the  great  advantage 
that  one  can  feel  directly  when  a 
sufhcient  quantity  of  mountant  has 
been  rubbed  in.  Particular  attention 
should  be  givf^n  to  the  edges  and  the 
corners,  the  mountant  should  be  applied 
there  both  first  and  again  at  the  finish, 
to  counteract  any  tendency  it  may  have 
had  to  dry  there. 

The  print  is  then  picked  up,  its  two 
top  corners  arc  laid  upon  the  guide 
marks  on  the  card,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  drop  into  ])lace.  No  attempt  must 
be  made  to  shift  it  on  the  mount,  or 
the  mountant  will  show  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  print,  and  is  almost 
certain  to  leave  a  mark.  As  soon  as 
the  print  is  down,  it  is  covered  with 
a  clean  piece  of  paper  and  pressed 
down  into  position,  either  by  means  of 
a  roller  squeegee  or  by  rubbing  it 
with  the  finger  tips,  starting  from  the 
centre  and  rubbing  outward,  so  that 
then-  ma\'  l^e  no  fear  of  creases.  Here 
again  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  edges  and  comers,  rubbing 
tJiem  firm  y  down,  through  the  paper, 
when  the  rest  is  finished. 
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Removing  any  Mounlant 

The  paper  may  then  be  lifted,  and 

the  print  should  appear  quite  flat,  and 
free  from  any  traces  of  adhesive  either 
on  the  face  of  the  picture  or  on  the 
mount.  If  tiiere  is  any,  it  may  be 
removed  by  a  quick  wipe  with  one 
comer  of  a  little  piece  of  sponge  wetted 
with  cold  water;  but  it  is  very  much 
better  to  lake  the  utmost  care  to  avoid 


any  necessity  for  this,  as  it  is  ven,- 
difficult  to  prevent  it  from  showing. 
A  clean  piece  of  paper  may  be  put 

over  the  face  of  the  print,  and  it  is 
then  put  away  under  gentle  pressure 
for  as  long  as  may  be  convenient,  the 
longer  tile  better;  as  if  it  can  be  left 
like  that  for  a  few  days  it  will  come 
out  practically  flat  and  should  remain 
so. — R.  C.  B.,  in  Photography  and 
Focus. 
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BY  fi£N&Y  L£f f  MAN 


Till:,  death  of  Mr.  Buciianan,  some 
months  ago,  by  explosion  of  flash- 
powder,  forms  a  sort  of  closing  episode 

to  a  series  of  such  accidents  with 
which  he  had  more  or  Ic^s  concern.  I 
do  not  know  whether  i'iiiiadcipiiia  has 
had  more  than  the  average  of  accidents 
of  this  character,  but  I  know  that 
during  the  la^t  (jtiarter  century  a  con- 
siderable number  of  flash-powder  explo- 
sions have  occurred  here,  altende<i  by 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
As  I  was  an  expert  in  several  of  these, 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  place 
on  record  some  of  the  details. 

I  have  no  exact  recollection  of  dates, 
but  it  is  about  twenty-five  years  ago 
that  the  first  accident  of  which  I  have 
distinct  knowledge  occurred.  An  em- 
ployee in  a  drug-grinding  estahhsh- 
raent  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  mixture  he  was  preparing.  Suit 
was  at  once  brought  b\  one  of  his  sur* 
vivors.  and  I  was  asked  by  the  attor- 
ney for  the  plaintifT  to  act  as  expert. 
The  preparation  of  the  powder  was 
undertaken  not  l<mg  after  by  a  firm 
of  manufacturing  pharmacists,  and  a 
youth  in  its  employ  was  so  batlly 
burned  by  a  premature  explosion  that 
he  (lied  the  next  day.  Suit  was  brought 
at  once  by  the  father  of  the  boy.  Either 


by  the  uncertainty  of  our  legal  methods 
or  because  the  attorney  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  first  case — prominent 

politician — secured  delay,  the  boy's 
case  was  tried  first,  although  later  in 
occurrence.  It  was,  of  course,  an 
advantage  to  an  attorney  to  have  lus 
own  case  deferred,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  was  new  to  both  courts  and 
experts,  and  much  was  to  be  gained 
by  experience. 

I  was  examined  as  an  expert  at 
considerable  length  in  the  boy's  case 
(Cruice  v^.  Wi!e>-  &:  HarrisV  the  espe- 
cial points  broueht  out  being  that  the 
mixtures  arc  luhercntiy  dangerous  and 
are  not  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
The  latter  point  was  important  because 
if  the  injuries  to  the  workmen  had 
occurred  from  accidents  in  the  regular 
work,  the  employer's  responsibility 
would  be  much  less  than  when  he  had 
caused  work  to  be  done  that  was  not 
part  of  the  business  for  which  the 
workman  was  engaged.  In  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  attorney  for 
the  defense,  I  stated  it  to  be  my 
opinion  that  a  person  who  was  engaged 
regularl)  in  making  such  powders 
would  not  become  careful,  but  rather 
more  indifferent  to  their  dangers. 

The  investigations  brought  out,  of 
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course,  the  composition  of  the  powders. 
They  contained  powdeied  magnesium 
with  well-known  oaddizing  agents,  such 

as  potassium  pcrmnn!T:inate,  potassium 
chlorate,  potassium  dichromate  and 
picric  acid.  Powdered  aluminum  was 
also  used.  Although  it  might  seem 
from  a  theoretic  point  of  view  that 
these  mixtures  would  be  rather  low 
explosives,  ytt  they  are  decidedly 
powerful,  and  liable  to  be  exploded  by 
conditions  that  do  not  affect  gun^ 
powder  or  even  guncotton.  Their 
danger  increases  with  age.  This  has 
been  supposed  to  be  due,  among  other 
conditions,  to  the  reaction  of  the 
picric  add  with  the  magnesium,  by 
which  a  picrate  is  formed.  It  is  well 
known  that  picrates  are  fuhninating 
explosives. 

The  trial  of  the  case  above  noted  had 
a  fearfully  dramatic  termination.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  while  the 
defense  was  lieing  heard,  a  young  man 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  was 
testifying.  He  was  rather  "flip"  in 
his  maimer,  and  among  other  state- 
ments said  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  up  the  powder  at  any  time, 
and  hail  no  fear  of  it.  The  plaintiff's 
attorney  asked  him  if  he  had  anyone 
dependent  on  him.  He  replied  that  he 
had  a  moth  r  h  support.  The  attorney 
said,  "Well,  with  your  views  there 
is  likely  to  he  another  flash-powder 
accident  before  long  in  this  city." 
When  the  court  adjourned  for  the 
day,  the  head  of  the  firm  was  so 
impressed  with  the  dangers  of  the 
powder  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
have  none  in  the  factory.  Ue  had 
ceased  making  it  after  the  accident, 
but  a  pound  or  so  was  on  hand  on  one 
of  the  upper  floors.  At  the  faclor\' 
he  and  the  young  man  who  hat!  been 
on  the  stand  and  two  other  workmen 
were  on  this  floor  when  Mr.  Wiley 
picked  up  a  bottle  containing  some  of 
the  powder  and  said,  "I  will  get  xid 


of  this  at  once."  No  one  suspected 
any  danger  and  Mr.  Wiley  turned  on 
the  tap  and  began  to  sift  the  powder 

into  the  sink.  One  of  the  workmen 
went  down  stairs  just  as  this  act  began. 
He  had  reached  a  lower  floor  when  an 
explosion  occurred.  The  windows  of  the 
upper  floor  were  blown  out,  and  when 
persons  reached  the  place  it  was  found 
that  all  three  men  were  dead.  Mr. 
Wiley's  body  was  dismembered.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  dry  powder  absorbed 
water  and  produced  sufficient  heat  to 
ignite  the  remainder,  hut  the  explosions 
of  these  mixtures  arc  by  no  means  easy 
to  explain. 

From  information  kindly  given  by 
Mr.  John  Bartlett,  so  well  known  for 
his  survices  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  photography,  I  learn  that  among  the 
earhest  publication  in  this  country  of 
formulas  for  flash^powder  was  a  com- 
munication  made  about  1888  by  Mr. 
Pifl'ard  l)efore  the  Camera  Club  of 
New  "\7)rk  City,  in  which  he  freely 
stated  the  formulas  and  henccAmerican 
manufacturers  took  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  association  with 
some  other  persons,  also  investigated 
the  {iroblem  and  at  his  suggestion  red 
(so-called  amorphous)  phosphorus  was 
mixed  with  oxkiizing  agents  of  lower 
power  than  those  first  used.  Efforts 
were  also  made  to  incorporate  sub- 
stances which  would  \ield  a  larger 
range  of  light  waves,  and  to  this  end 
a  mixture  of  red  phosphorus,  barium 
nitrate,  strontium  nitrate,  sodium 
chloride  and  magnesium  powder  was 
made.  The  sodium  chlorid  was  found 
to  cause  the  mixture  to  cake  and  it  was 
omitted.  Even  then  a  slight  caking 
of  the  mass  took  place  and  Bartlett 
suggested  the  use  of  a  small  amount 
of  aluminum  powder,  which  was 
eflective. 

The  material  so  prepared  was  an 
efficient  illuminating  agait  and  was 
extensively  used.    It  was,  indeed. 
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covered  by  patent,  but  by  a  trick 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  deprived  of  his  share 
in  the  advantage  of  this.  Bartlett 
tested  the  powder  iinflcr  friction  and 
found  that  it  did  not  ignite.  Never- 
theless, it  had  considerable  destructive 
power,  and  not  long  after  its  manu- 
facture  on  the  large  scale  began,  Mr. 
Alexander  Hcmslcy,  the  owner  of  the 
patent,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  in 
the  place  of  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  was  afterward  car« 
ried  on  in  Eleventh  Street,  and  here 
also  an  explosion  occurred  which  re- 
sulted in  loss  of  lile  and  deslruclioti 
of  property.  The  last  fatality  so  far 
recorded  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
a  few  months  ago.  He  was  making  a 
powder,  termed  by  him  '*Luxo."  which 
was  substantially  of  the  composition 
devised  by  Bartlett. 

Flash>px>wder  has  therefore  been 
responsible  for  nearly  a  dozen  deaths 
in  Philadelphia,  with  property  damage 
amounting;  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
Such  results  naturally  led  to  greater 


care  and  to  investigations  to  secure 
safer  nixtures.  Among  the  latter 
form  was  the  plan  of  using  magnesium 
powder  alone,  throwing  it  throup;h  an 
alcohol  flame.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  a 
self-burning  powder. 

Of  late  years  complicated  formulas 
have  becti  devised,  and  among  other 
substances  the  nitrates  of  some  of  the 
rare  earths  have  been  largely  employed. 
These  compounds,  as  h  weQ  known, 
yield  oxides  that  have  high  illuminatiBg 
power,  hence  :•.  mixture  of  thorium 
nitrate  and  magnesium  powder  will 
not  only  be  combustible,  but  will  emit 
a  light  of  high  actinic  value. 

A  German  patent,  issued  April  20, 
TOO?,  gives  mctalh'c  cerium,  thorium 
and  zirionium  and  their  carbids  and 
phosphids,  in  substitution  for  mag- 
nesium and  aluminum.  These  nue 
metals  can  be  obtained  by  electrolytic 
methods.  Journal  of  tht  Phoiopaplw. 
Society  oj  Fhiladeiphia. 
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Marketing  Photographs  for  Publication. 
Showing  the  Possibilities  of  Making 

the  Camera  Pay  by  Selling  Photo- 
graphs to  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
etc.   With  a  List  of  Buyere. 

Here  we  have  the  title  and  scope 
of  "The  Photo-Miniature  No.  120," 
July,  TQT?.  A  point  well  worth  observ- 
ing is  served  when  the  author  says: 
"The  photographer  for  publication  is 
apt  to  think  that  aU  his  ambitions 
would  be  realized  if  only  he  could 
journey  to  foreign  shores  or  distant 
,  corners  of  our  own  country  in  search 
of  material.  The  real  triumph  is  that 
of  the  photc^rapher  in  this  held  who 
makes  the  most  of  what  might  be 


termed  his  natural  opportunitks,  and 
who  utilizes  the  material  that  lies 
ready  at  hand  in  his  own  dislriel  " 
A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
list  of  publications  which  buy  photo- 
graphs and  their  requirements.  It  of* 
f ers  many  importunities  to  the  camera 
owners  with  an  eye  to  business. 

We  are  ad\ised  by  the  L  Locoior  Co., 
that  Dr.  F.  Limmer  has  just  published  | 
a  monograph  entitled,  Bleaek-<mt  Pro- 
cess and  U locoior  Plates,  on  which 
subject  he  is  an  authority.  The  mono- 
graph treats  in  simple  and  compre- 
hensive language  of  the  possibility  of 
direct  photc^raphy  in  colors  by  means 
of  pigments,  with  special  consideratuw 
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of  Utocolor  papers,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  highly  interesting  to  all  who  are 
practising  color  photography.  The 
book  can  be  obtained  from  the  Soci^t6 


Anonymc  Utocolor,  La  (Jarennc, 
Colombes,  Paris,  France.  The  price, 
post'paid,  is  sixty  cents. 


TRADB  NOTES 


Mss»K».  Ross.  Ltd.,  the  well-known  lens* 
xnakers  of  London,  have  just  placed  on  the 

mark'Pt  a  ta-w  te!e[>hotn  lens,  which  they  have 
named  the  " 'IclcLt-ntric."  It  is  a  lens  of 
entirely  new  construction,  and  is  free  from  the 
softness  and  diffusion  of  image  so  noticeable 
when  endeBToring  to  focus  sharply  len^s  cf  a 
similar  type.  The  Teleccntric  gives  an  image 
about  twice  as  large  as  that  given  by  an  ordin- 
ary lens  rifiuinng  ;ht  same  bellows  extension. 
It  is  made  in  two  sencs.  fj$.^  and  //6.8.  The 
definition  and  brilliancy  at  full  apciture  an 
quite  eqnal  to  that  of  the  mast  perfectly  cor- 
rected modem  anastigmats.  The  Telocentric 
is  fully  corrected  and  is  absrlutrly  free  fr -m 
spherical  zones,  and  the  negaiivt-s  taken  with 
it  arc  perfect  in  detail.  It  is  an  ideal  lens  for 
sporting  events  and  very  suitable  for  poi* 
traiture.  We  have  before  us  a  5x7  print  of  a 
fii!l  length  |)ortrait  r.f  a  lion  cub  ma  le  with 
a  TeK  itntnc  lens,  17  inch  focus,  wjth 
The  subii  ct  twenty-five  feci  trom  the  lens  and 
an  t  xposure  of  one-twentv  filth  nf  a  second, 
which  effectively  demonstrates  tliat  subjects 
which  cannot  be  approached  too  closely  can 
be  reached  ftom  a  distance  and  without  any 
saciifice  cf  critical  defininj;  i^owcr.  Geo. 
MujtPUY,  Inc.,  57  E.  Nintli  Street,  New  York, 
is  the  American  agent  for  the  Ross  lenses  and 
will  be  clad  to  moU  detailed  curcular  of  the 
new  Teleoentrie  to  all  tntetetted. 


"Artatonk."  a  scnsiiizdl  Japanese^  1  issue, 
prcxiucing  lich  and  striking  tone  effects.  Pro- 
cessed by  A.  E.  Jacobson.  New  York.  Hbr- 
RERT  &  HcESGrs-  Co  ,  311  Madison  Avenue, 
New  Ycrk,  trade  .iKents    Prints  on  Artatone 
are  pnuhiceH  in  the  simplest  possible  manner. 
Punting  until  deepest  shadows  show,  washed 
for  five  minutes  in  running  water,  antl  fully 
developed,  toned,  and  fixed  in  a  bath  of  hypo, 
one  ounce  to  water  sixteen  ounces.  The  prints 
are  left  in  the  h>po  bath  from  three  to  ten 
minutes,   according   to   tone   desired — short 
immersion  producing  a  lieh  sepia  and  the 
looser  inunersion  a  beautiful  brown,  with  all 
the  shades  between.  A  still  tatger  variety  of 
t'  lics.  can  l:e  obtained  by  placing  a  'lelic  ite 
colored  paper  between  the  finished  print  and 
its  mount.    Photographers  in  search  of  a 
novelty  would  do  well  to  jtet  a  package  from 
tbirir  dealer  and  give  it  a  trial. 


Thb  photographic  industry  is  booming  in 
Rochester,  and  the  Defender  Photo  Supply 

Cn.  have  iust  let  cr.ntract?  for  an  impcrtant 
atldjliur.  lo  f  heir  ah'eaily  large  plai.t,  011  Diivuig 
Park  Avenue.  Tiu  new  building,  which  will 
be  385  feet  long,  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to 
the  manufacture  of  sensitised  goods,  and  will 
contain  the  latest  devices  n(jl  only  for  pro- 
ducing a  superior  product,  but  also  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  employees.  The  archi- 
tect is  Jas.  K.  Tyler,  a  specialist  in  modem 
lactonr  construction.  When  completed  the 
new  factory  will  add  35,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  increasing  the  total  floor  space 
by  one-half.  Yukan  ilry  plates,  now  being 
manufacture<l  at  the  Company's  Philadelphia 
factory*,  will  be  made  in  the  building.  Steel 
lockers  for  employees,  photo-pure  air  for  the 
dark  rooms,  a  modem  beating  and  lighting 
plant  and  a  fully  eqt:ipi>cd  hospital  room 
will  be  installed.  The  Defender  Company  is 
forging  ahead  these  days. 


PBOTOGRAraBRS  in  search  of  lens  bargains 

are  directed  lo  the  advertisement  of  A. 
McFarlin,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Mr.  McFarlin  has  a  battery  cf  a  dozen 
or  more  lenses  and- is  offering  four  of  them  for 
sale  at  attractive  prices. 

Imperial  Plaibs,  manufactured  by  the 

Imperial  Plate  Co.,  cf  Lon  l^  n  un^  f  ir  uhirh 
G.  Gennrrt,  New  York  and  Chicago,  is 
the  sole  United  States  agent,  have  a  great 
reputation  for  speed,  latitude,  and  fineness  of 
grain  They  oome  in  seven  brands,  for  as 
many  varieties  cf  wnrk,  nnd  G.  Cenncrt  is 
anxious  tu  have  you  test  their  qualities  at  his 

expense,  and  you  are  invited  to  give  tbem  a 

triaL 


Dai-lmeyer  Stigmatics  have  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  design,  correction,  and  construc- 
tion. It  is  a  lens  highly  recommended  for 
general  photographic  work,  being  four  lenses 
m  one.  The  Series  II,  //6,  Dallmeyer  Stig- 
matic  is  a  universal  tripte  convertible  anaa- 
tigmat,  giving  exquiate  definition  over  a  large 
plate  at  full  openmg.  It  is  suitable  for  every 
requirement  of  photography.  Ask  your 
(leak  r  t'r  .r  part  ieiilarS,  or  Bl'RKE  &  JaMES,  Inc, 

240  £.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  the  American 
agents. 
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Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Mbs.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Publisher  and  Proprietor 
Mbs.  Edwasd  L.  Wii,som  and  T.  Dixon  Tbnnant,  Editon 

Edwako  L.  Wilson,  122  East  Twenty-fifth  Street,  New  york 
S»t9nd  at  N«m  York  Post-i^  at  SttooMass  Jloltor 

Yeafty  ntbscription  in  advimcc.  United  States  and  Menco,  $3.00;  Canada,  I3.25;  Foreign  Countrica. 

S3. 50.  Sir.fjle  cijpics,  ascents.  Subscriptions  begin  with  current  issue  unless  otherwise  ordt-rcd.  Original 
manuscripts  on  photographic  subjects  are  solicited,  aiul.  if  accepted,  will  be  paid  for  00  publication. 
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The  July  meeting  of  tlie  Sduthem  Tier 
Section  No.  10,  Prokssiunal  I'hoiugraphLrs' 
Society  of  New  York,  was  held  at  the  studio 
of  H.  .M.  Benner,  July  9,  at  Hammondsport, 
N.  Y.  Cbainnao  A.  B.  Stebbins,  of  Canisteo, 
advises  that  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable 
'iay  u  ."^pent.  The  long  program  bc>^an  with 
a  recL[jii(;n  at  the  Bennei  studio  and  included 
a  tjusiiKss  meeting,  exhibition  of  prints  and 
negatives  made  by  the  members,  a  motor<boat 
ride  on  Lake  Ketilea,  a  basket  picnic  lunch, 
field  sports,  and  aeroplane  fliKlit.s,  so  that  a 
full  day  was  put  in  offering  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  social  ami  friendly  mlcrcourse 
that  must  tend  to  betterment  of  the  relations 
between  photosraphen  in  that  aection. 

Some  people  are  born  "groudies**  and 

"grab-alls."  At  a  recent  meeting,  the  East- 
man Ki  dak  Co.  set  aside  a  p'jrtion  of  its 
earnings  to  Ix'  ])aid  to  its  cmple.ycej;  as  a  prutH- 
sharing  divideml.  Considering  the  consistently 
bountiful  dividends  paid  to  stodcholders.  you 
would  not  ex^t  airy  objection  on  their  part 
to  tliis  recognition  of  the  working  force,  whose 
loyalty  and  co^iperation  helps  to  swell  the 
returns  from  capital  invested.  A  suit,  however, 
has  been  commenced,  by  a  disgruntled  stock- 
bolder,  and  the  Eastman  Kod^  Co.  must  go 
to  court  to  defend  a  pniiaeworthy  and  generous 


From  the  very  fine  cllection  uf  pictures 
hung  at  the  National  Con\eniiun,  ail  ui  wliich 
had  passed  a  selecting  committee,  pictures  by 
the  following  ^hotogtaphers  have  been  sdected 
for  reproduction  in  the  Assodatum  Annttal: 
Gertrude  Kns^^hicr,  New  York;  Nancy  Ford 
Cones,  Luvcl.-.nd,  O,;  Jane  Rce.="^e,  Dayton,  O.; 
Imogene  Cunningham,  ().;  Dudley  Hoyt, 
New  York,;  E.  Doty,  Kajiwara,  St.  Loiiis, 
Mo.;  J.  H  C.nru,  Boston,  Mass.;  Pirie  Mac* 
Donald,  and  Victor  Georg  Sprinfield,  Ills. 
Geographically  it  will  be  noted  that  Ohio  and 
New  York  are  each  represented  by  three 
pictures;  Michigan,  Missouri,  Massachusetts, 
and  niinoia  secure  one  ainece. 

In  comparison  with  the  above  wleetion 

made  by  the  Hanging  Cnmmiltee,  rornpmcd  nf 
three  phott^graphcrs,  it  is  interesting  to  note 

3S4 


the  selection  of  the  twelve  best  prints  by 
Sadakichi  Hartmann,  the  official  critic  engaged 
by  President  Larrimer.  His  list  follows:  Pirie 
MacDonald,  New  York;  J.  Edward  Rosch  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Lerski  Studio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Victor  Georg  Springfield,  Ills.:  Fred  J.  PeM- 
man,  EI  Paso,  Texas;  J.  Mitchell  Elliott. 
Philadelphia;  Kajiwara,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Bradley  Studio,  New  York;  C  M.  Haves, 
Detroit.  Mich.;  J.  E.  Liffin,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
J.  A.  Bill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Geo.  Wonfor, 
Camden,  N.  J.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Hanging  Committee  was  chivalrous  to_  the 
extent  of  placing  four  wnmcn  in  a  list  i  f  ten 
names,  while  Hartmann  sticks  to  men  exclu- 
sively. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  snooeas  ol  the 

Philadelphia  Convention,  we  think  that  a  lot 
of  visiters  realized  that  a  big  city  is  not  an  ideal 
meeting  place  for  a  convention.  In  t!:c  ^real 
throngs  that  usually  crowd  the  streets  the 
convcntioner  loses  his  identity  and  becomes 
one  in  a  thousand.  He  be^ns  to  feel  that 
he  is  having  a  vacation  by  himself,  and  to  get 
the  convcnlion  feeling  he  must  stick  closely  to 
convention  hall  or  the  lieadquartcrs  hotel  lobby. 
A  convention  likes  to  feel  that  it  owns  the 
town,  and  it  is  good  for  its  members  to  meet 
eacih  other  at  every  turn  when  they  take  their 
walks  aliro.nr!.  Pcrs'  nally,  we  would  like  to 
see  the  convention  restricted  to  cities  of  less 
than  A  hundred  thousand  population. 


Have  you  done  anything  yet  in  the  matter 
of  cooperating  with  the  big  national  adver- 
tising campaign  being  carried  cn  by  the 
Eastman  Company  for  the  benefit  of  portrait 

[)hotography?  If  not,  you  wctild  do  well  to 
ook  into  the  matter  rij^ht  now.  The  adver- 
tisements have  been  appearing  for  some 
months,  their  accumulative  effect  i^-ill  begin 
to  tell,  and  thousands  of  people  who  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  in  a  studio  are  going  to 
have  their  portraits  made.  You  can  get  your 
share  of  this  new  business  if  you  only  stir 
yourself.  You  have  to  let  the  people  know 
who,  where,  and  what  yon  are*  People  return- 
ing home  from  a  vacation  mth  teoewed 
health  and  vigor  are  in  a  receptive  OWOd  foi 
your  campaign.  Begin  now. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THIS  CIRKUT 
PICTURE  SOLD  $1126.00  WORTH 
OF  PRINTS 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
reaping  this  profit  from  Cirkut  Photography  in  your 
locality.  Lodges,  family  reunions,  conventions, 
graduating  classes,  all  want  Cirkut  Pictures.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  sell. 

The  Cirkut  is  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able  proposition  in  the  photographic  field. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

Century  Camera  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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Have  the  quality — give  the  effect 
bring  the  price  of  contact  prints. 

Try  the  7JCZV  Carhofi  Black 
Buff  Stock. 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COxMPANY, 


ROCHI.STKR.  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers. 
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FAITH  ^  FACTS 

may  both  be  important  factors  in  deciding  the  merits  of  a 
photographic  paper,  but  it  Is  uafmr  to  know  than  to  believe. 
Know  ^en  that 

CVKO  PAPER 

is  used  by  most  of  the-  real  masters  of  photography. 

CYKO  PRINTS  contributed  by  these  masters  formed 

the  most  artist  ic  and  fdiioational  feature  of  the  Conventit)ii  of 
the  Photographci"s'  Association  of  America,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  the  last  week  in  July. 

They  were  all  exhibits  by  artists  who  are  actually  using 

CYKO  in  their  daily  work. 

Each  givuping  of  CYKO  prints  was  so 
different  in  exprearioD,  dwwinf  sudi 
distinct  penonalitf,  that  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  CYKO  paper  were  never  an 
impressively  presented. 

For  ihe  proof  of  these  statements  see  issue 
of  Aui^ust  Portrait  for  "What  Many  of  the 

Leading:  Photographers  Said  About  the  CYKO 
exhibit/' 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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CHARGB  BY  THE  FlUNT 


In  the  very  interesting  paper  read 
by  Pearl  Grace  Loehr,  reprinted  else- 
where in  this  is3ue,  she  advised  begin- 
ners in  photography  to  "charge  by 
the  print"  and  went  on  to  remark 
that  "a  price  by  the  dozen,  the  half 
dozen,  prices  on  extra  negatives,  etc. 
will  conifuse  and  you  will  be  the  kraer. 
Make  a  price  on,  say,  three  from  one 
negative,  and  let  it  always  be  the 
foundation  order;  then  so  much  a 
print  from  any  negative." 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  Miss 
Loehr's  suggestion,  and  would  like  to 
sec  it  much  more  generally  accepted. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  pho- 
tographers do  charge  "by  the  print  * 
but  they  are  the  exception  to  the 
"price  per  dozen"  rule,  which  has 
prevailed  in  professional  photography 
from  the  betnnnini?. 

Proiessional  photographers  with  any 
ambition  at  all  are  anxious  to  have 
themselves  and  their  profession  taken 
more  seriously.  One  method  that  will 
go  a  lon£»  way  toward  gaining  addi- 
tional respect  is  to  come  out  of  the 
huckster  class  and  talk  and  quote 
prints  individually.  A  dozen  or  two 
of  this  size  and  a  dozen  of  that  size 
savors  somewhat  of  the  wholesale. 
The  individual  print  should  be  the 
talking  point.   Talk  about  prints  by 


the  dozen  and  your  client  conjures 
up  a  vision  of  an  assistant  turning 
a  crank  and  producing  prints  like  a 
machine  turning  out  visiting  cards 
while  you  wait. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  exact h 
what  does  take  place  in  postcard 
printing.  For  the  class  of  people  that 
want  postcard  portraits  that  is  about 
the  way  they  want  them.  They  buy 
them  by  the  dozen,  stick  a  penny 
stamp  on  them  and  consign  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  post  office 
officials. 

But  with  the  vast  army  of  well-to-do. 
intelligent  people,  a  more  artistic 
method  will  appeal  more  to  their  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things. 

The  dozen  idea  is  only  a  survival  of 
a  habit  of  an  earlier  and  cruder  time. 
Possibly  the  photographer  who  quoted 
the  dozen  price  for  the  first  time  had 
just  bought  a  dozen  of  eggs.  Because 
the  manufacturer  packs  his  dry  plates 
in  boxes  of  twelve,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  must  pack  and  deliver  prints 
in  the  same  manner. 

A  satisfactory  and  pleasing  picture 
is  what  you  strive  to  produce,  it  is  not 
made  more  satisfactory  by  being  repro- 
dured  six,  twelve,  or  a  hundred  times. 
Unless  you  satisly  and  please  your 
sitter  you  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
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youriielf.  When  the  satisfactory  print 
is  produced  it  is  valued  at  whatever 
your  price  may  be.  It  is  then  up  to 

your  customer  to  decide  how  much 
they  are  prepared  to  spend  on  dupli- 
cates for  their  friends  and  relatives. 
The  price  sounds  very  much  less  for- 
midable by  the  single  print  than  by 
the  dozen,  and  human  nature  is  such 
that  the  individual  who  would  balk 
at  paying  thirt>  five  dollars  for  a 
dozen  photographs,  at  one  order  would 
spend  considerably  more  if  left  to 
order  in  twos  or  threes  at  three  dollars 
per  print. 

To  take  care  of  those  particularly 


mean  people,  and  fortunately  they  are 
very  few,  who  would  not  order  beyond 
the  initial  print  Miss  Loehr's  su§;ges> 
tion  of  a  foundation  order  <>  r  iree 
prints  from  a  negative  could  be  acted 
upon.  This  rule  could  be  urged  at 
the  discretion  of  the  receptionist. 

For  special  purposes  where  a  large 
number  of  prints  were  required,  a 
special  price  would  have  to  be  made 
on  the  quantity  basis,  but  many 
photographers  who  are  selling  photo- 
graphs by  the  dozen  could  sell  by 
the  print  and  increase  their  ijank 
accounts  and  their  standing  in  the 
community. 


A  DANGEROUS  BILL 


Through  the  misguided  energy 
and  bad  taste  of  some  Washington 

photographers,  who  photographed  any 
Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  apparently 
shaking  hands  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  following  severe 
and  uncalled-for  Bill  to  regulate  the 
use  of  photographs  is  proposed.  The 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Lod^je 
on  July  29,  and  was  read,  etc.  We 
print  it  in  full.  Read  it  carefully, 
especi.ill)  Section  2. 

A  Bill  to  prohibit  the  making,  show- 
in<^.  or  (ii>tributing  of  fraudulent  photo- 
graphs, '  was  read  twice  ami  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Re)ire>entatives  of  the  United 
States  ot  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  it  is  hereby  declared  un- 
lawful for  any  person  or  corporation 
to  deposit  in  the  mails  of  the  United 
State?,  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the 
post-otticc  establismcnt  of  the  said 
United  States,  or,  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  or 
dependency  of  the  United  States,  to 
make,  sell,  publish,  or  show,  or  to 


have  in  posse^on  with  intent  to  sell, 
publish,  mail,  or  show,  any  fradulent 

or  untrue  photograph,  or  picture  pur- 
porting to  he  n  photograph,  or  purport- 
ing to  be  a  copy  of  a  photograph,  of 
any  living  person  without  such  person's 
consent,  or  if  a  minor,  without  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guar- 
dian. It  is  immaterial  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  whether  such  photo- 
graph or  picture  shall  have  been  made 
as  a  composite  of  two  or  more  actual 
photographs,  or  by  using  a  picture  as 
the  background  of  a  photograph,  or 
otherwise.  It  is  a  violation  of  this 
Act  if  it  either  does  not  represent  or 
substantially  misrepresents,  an  actual 
occurrence. 

"Section  2.  That  it  is  hereby 
declared  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
corporation  to  use  in  interstate  com* 
mcrce.  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  Territory  or  depen- 
dency of  the  United  States,  lor  adver- 
tising purposes  or  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  the  name,  portrait,  or  picture 
of  any  living  person  without  having 
&rst  obtained  the  consent  of  such  per- 
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son,  or  U  a  minor,  without  the  consent 
of  such  minor's  parent  or  guardian. 

"Section  3.  That  any  person  or 
corporation  violating  St  c  lion  One  or 
Two  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  liable  to  a  Ene  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months  or  both. 

**  Section  4.  That  any  person  thus 
fraudulently  and  untruthfully  repre- 
sented, or  whose  name,  portrait,  or 
picture  is  thus  used  for  adverti^inj^ 
purposes  or  purposes  of  trade,  with- 
out his  consent,  may  maintain  an 
action  in  equity  in  any  district  court 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  violation 
of  this  Act  occurred,  to  prevent  and 
restrain  any  further  violation  of  this 
Act;  and  may  also  recover  damages 
in  such  suit,  or  in  a  separate  action 
at  law^  fot  any  injuries  sustained  by 
reason  of  such  violation." 

The  first  paragraph  is  to  prevent 
the  production  of  such  untrue  photo- 
graphs as  mentioned  above,  and  it 
put>  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
production  of  tho?e  harmless,  if 
somewhat  foolish  composite  pictures 
common  to  all  resorts. 


It  is  in  the  second  section  where 
the  danger  lies.  The  enactment  of  the 
law  as  it  stands  would  render  photog- 
raphers and  publishers  open  to  con- 
tinual blackmailing  suits  and  would 
reduce  very  materially  the  numbei'  of 
pictures  available  for  studio  adver- 
tising, photographic  exhibitions,  and 
conventions.  A  similar  law  was  in 
force  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
worked  such  a  hardship  upon  the 
photographers  that  they  were  able  to 
show  just  cause  for  its  amendment, 
which  was  a(  complished  recently. 

rhe  Bill  will  come  before  Con- 
gress next  December.  We  would 
urge  every  photographer  to  take  the 
matter  up  at  once  with  his  Senators 
and  Representatives,  and  endeavor 
to  secure  their  pledge  to  oppose  the 
further  passage  of  the  Bill.  Take  the 
matter  up  personally  if  possible,  if 
not,  then  write  and  make  a  vigorous 
complaint,  and  do  it  now. 

The  evil  complained  about  can  be 
surpressed  eflfectively  without  enacting 
a  law  that  wouki  work  a  serious 
hardship  and  injustice  upon  every 
photographer  in  the  country. 


HOM£  PORTItAITUR£* 

BV  PEARL  GRACE  LOEHK 


In  coming  before  you  to  discuss 

the  matter  assigned  to  me  on  the 
proi^ram,  it  seems  well  to  state  the 
limitations  to  which  it  is  confined. 
In  this  talk  I  am  speaking  to  some 
person  who,  desiring  to  enter  home 
photosiraphy,  needs  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  it  as  a  business,  lo 
aid  her  to  make  a  decision  to  enter 
the  field  or  to  remain  where  she  is. 
It  is  such  information  as  I  needed 

*Aii  a<Mrcss  iKfortr  the  Wdmen's  Federation 
of  Photography  at  Philadelphia. 


when  1  made  the  venture,  but  which 

I  could  obtain  from  no  source,  and  it  is 
gi\cn  to  you  with  all  the  limitations. 

What  such  a  person  needs  to  know 
is:  (i)  What  is  home  photography 
as  distinguished  from  studio  work? 
fji  Willi  what  equipment  can  one 
M  iiture  to  begin  a  husiness'"'  (5;)  Is  it 
a  work  for  a  woman?  What  does 
it  promise  as  a  business  venture? 
The  amount  of  capital  required.  Time 
it  takes  to  establish  a  business. 
Method  of  securing  customers. 
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Turning  to  the  first  point,  home 

photograph}  is  that  blanch  of  the 
work  in  which  you  out  to  the 
business  instead  of  the  business  com- 
ing to  you.  You  go  to  the  home 
and  there  photograph  persons  amid 
the  surroundings  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  Vou  take  your  outfit 
and  go  into  a  house  you  have  never 
seen,  and  the  keynote  of  your  work 
is  your  ability  to  adapt  yourself  to 
the  unseen  force  which  meets  you 
upon  crossing  the  threshold  of  that 
home. 

In  studio  work  the  people  come 
into  the  photographer's  working  place, 

thus  making  the  subject  adapt  her- 
self to  your  surrounrlings,  which  are 
new  and  strange  to  her,  thereby 
causing  a  reserve  and  a  stiffness  on 
her  part.  This  gj\  e>  the  photographer 
such  dominating  influence  that  it 
often  entirely  submerires  the  individ- 
uality of  the  subject,  and  as  a  result 
for  your  work  you  have  a  technically 
fine  negative  of  a  beautifully  posed 
but  characterless  figure. 

In  home  work,  the  adaptation  to 
surroundings  is  wholly  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer,  and  because  you 
have  entered  their  homes,  on  their 
invitation,  makes  the  subjects  meet 
you  with  a  cordial  unreserve  which, 
in  one  sweep,  throws  open  to  you 
the  real  selfy  such  as  hours  of  studio 
work  can  not  bring  forth. 

In  the  studio  there  are  brc>ught 
together  certain  chairs,  tables,  draper- 
ies, backgrounds,  and  other  studio 
accessories.  The  light  is  1 1  led  to 
meet  your  needs  and  all  things  are 
arrantjefl  according  to  your  direction, 
into  this  atmosphere  which  you  have 
created  comes  your  subject,  and  she 
is  asked  to  be  natural  and  to  feel 
at  home.  Naturalness  and  ease  are 
e'^scntial  in  order  to  obtain  a  char- 
acteristic portrait,  so  why  not  go 
into  the  subject's  home  and  in  the 


midst  of  the  atmosphere  created  by 

that  subject,  in  the  accustomed  chair, 
with  the  favorite  work,  picture  her. 
because  there  she  will  unconsciou?!)- 
give  forth  to  you,  in  freedom  and 
unrestraint,  her  individual  character- 
istics? In  other  words,  the  peqiie 
and  their  home?  have  dominated  you. 
and  you,  the  photographer,  forgetting 
the  tools  with  which  you  work,  will 
make  of  those  people  real  portraitSy 
revealing  them  as  they  are. 

In  the  .studio  you  know  your  light. 
You  know  its  changes  for  every  hour 
of  the  day,  you  blow  that  certun 
handling  of  screens  and  backgrounds 
will  give  certain  effects;  in  fact,  you 
know  everv thing  vou  can  do  is  done 
with  the  light  and  the  handling  be- 
comes almost  automatic. 

Not  so  in  home  photography.  Real- 
ize that  home  portraiture  is  a  distinct 
class  in  jthotography  and  has  its  own 
charm  in  individual  lighting.  Being 
so  we  should  strive  to  work  for  the 
interesting  things  that  are  there,  and 
to  let  the  conventional  light  remain 
in  its  place  in  llie  studio. 

The  light  with  which  you  have  to 
work  may  come  from  one  window, 
it  may  come  from  many  windows, 
on  one,  two,  or  three  side?.  The 
room  may  be  light  and  airy  in  hang- 
ings, or  it  may  be  dark  and  somber. 
This  ^tuation,  be  what  it  may,  you 
must  train  yourself  to  grasp.  It  is 
no  easy  problem.  Actual  exi>eriment 
alone  can  give  you  the  knowledge  in 
handling  the  home  light.  No  two 
homes  are  alike  and  conditions  are 
ojten  encountered  that  almost  bafSe 
the  experienced  worker. 

Sometimes  the  tiash  must  be  used 
as  an  auxiliary.  In  working  widi 
the  flash,  a  few  trials  will  show  that 
placing  it  near  the  subject  will  give 
rounded  lighting,  while  further  nway 
gives  soft,  flat  results.  Many  workers 
prefer  to  use  it  in  a  darkened  room. 
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but  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  to 
use  it  only  as  an  aid  in  making  instan- 
taneous exposures  with  daylight  light- 
ing It  is  well  worth  while  to  make  a 
stucl>  oi  the  flashlight  for  the  interest- 
ing things  it  can  do. 

To  be  a  home  photographer  means 
work.  Tht  re  is  an  engagement,  possi- 
bly for  out-of-town  work.  This  moans 
early  rising,  with  heavy  grips  contain- 
ing your  outfit,  you  take  street  cars, 
subways,  ferries,  and  catch  a  seven 
o'clock  train. 

Perhaps  two  hours  later  you  enter 
a  strange  home.  In  that  first  entrance 
you  must  grasp  what  you  have  to 
battle  for  or  to  battle  against.  Every 
condition  may  be  against  your  getting 
the  proper  li^'ht  upon  the  spot  which 
you  want  lor  your  subject.  Furniture 
must  be  removed,  pictures  taken 
down,  if  they  interfere;  you  are  taken 
to  the  nursery  to  inspect  and  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  dearest  baby  in 
all  the  world;  you  are  asked  to  select 
the  dress  not  only  for  the  baby  and 
big  sister,  but  for  the  mother  as 
well;  ycNi  are  shown  father's  pictures, 
great-jxrandmothcr's  portrait,  some 
heirloom  handed  down  by  ancestors 
which  may  be  used  as  an  accessory,  and 
each  moment  you  are  getting  closer 
and  closer  to  the  real  home  life  of  the 
people. 

You  may  have  sitting's  from  each 
member  of  the  lanuly,  and  possibly 
each  in  a  different  room,  "upstairs, 
downstairs,"  while  you  have  been 

working.  The  samples  you  have 
taken  with  you  have  so  interested 
the  mother  that  she  feels  that  she 
must  do  her  friend  and  neighbor  the 
favor  to  let  her  know  what  a  fine 
opportunity  is  open  to  her  tf)  jjet 
their  baby's  picture,  and  the  nci^hhor. 
and  possibly  a  number,  come  in,  view 
the  samples.  Mrs.  Jones  decides  that 
while  you  are  there,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time,  she  will  have  the  baby 


photographed,  and  you  go  into  another 
home,  possibly  more  that  day.  I4ite 
that  night,  even  at  midnight,  you 

reach  your  home,  and  thus  end.  one 
day  of  home  photography. 

Equipment 

You  say,  "I  believe  I  could  do  that, 
but  what  equipment  must  I  have?" 
The  equipment  essential  to  conduct  a 
business,  I  found,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, to  be  very  simple.  It  can  be  as 
reasonable  or  as  expensive  as  the 
worker  wishes  to  make  it.  There  are 
now  home  portrait  outfits  which  make 
it  very  simple  for  the  beginner,  but  I 
am  fjoinfx  to  tell  you  what  T  worked 
out  tour  yiar^  ago  and  am  still  using. 

First,  ol  course,  comes  the  camera. 
This  should  always  be  one  doing  5x7 
plate  work.  It  can  be  an  inexpensive 
folflinfi  box  camera,  or  what  has  proved 
nio>t  sati.sfactor\'  to  me,  a  6^  x  8J  view 
camera.  This  camera  can  be  fitted 
with  a  special  back  for  5  x  7  work, 
thus  allowing  a  larger  ^e  to  be  made. 
You  will  find  a  camera  of  this  size 
is  preferable  to  a  smaller,  because 
it  carries  with  it  a  business-like  air, 
which  seems  to  impress  people  that 
you  are  really  professional. 

Any  camera  selected  will  have  to 
be  tilted  witii  a  lens,  and  here  again 
the  element  of  cost  enters.  There 
are  many  fine  lenses  advertised  for 
home  work,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  decide  on  the  amount  you  can 
invest  and  get  the  i)est  you  can  find. 
In  making  a  selection,  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  several  things  a  lens 
must  do.  It  must  be  quick  and  it 
must  be  wide -ani.:le(l.  Perhaps  the 
most  ('.\asperalin«;  ihin^r  in  all  home 
work  is  managing  the  tripod,  liut 
there  is  now  a  home  portrait  camera 
stand  ronci-rning  which  too  much 
cannot  be  said  as  to  its  adaptation  to 
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a  pressing  need  and  for  ease  and 

satisfaction  in  handling. 

With  this  outfit  some  good  materials 
shoulrl  be  carried  for  plain  back- 
grounds. Many  workers  do  not  care 
to  bother  with  this  item,  but  expect 
to  find  in  the  home  things  to  help 
them  out.  But  it  means  much  for 
the  *?urress  of  your  work  to  go  thor- 
ough !)•  equipped  and  not  to  borrow 
even  so  much  as  a  sheet,  two  of  which 
should  be  carried,  not  only  for  back- 
grounds but  to  be  used,  when  needed, 
as  reflect  or;*.  Art  linens  and  man) 
things  in  dress  goods,  in  soft  greens, 
browns,  and  gra>  s  prove  most  satisfy- 
ing as  to  tone,  and  by  sewing  small 
leaden  weights  on  the  lower  edge 
you  will  always  have  n  well-stretched 
background.  A  camera,  a  tripod, 
and  a  background  give  us  the  needed 
equipment  for  home  work  with  the 
"grown  ups;''  but  what  (^f  the  little 
ones  upon  whom  our  business  really 
depends? 

For  them  we  have  yet  to  add  the 
most  important  thing,  the  thing  that 

stands  for  >urre<s  in  children's  work 
in  hmne  plioto^^raphy  ibc  flaslili_LdU. 
In  the  freedom  of  its  own  home  all 
the  cute  and  cunning  ways  of  the 
(hiid  arc  before  you,  and  it  is  only 
with  the  Hash  that  il  tan  be  followt-d 
about  and  caught  in  unstudii-d  natural- 
ness while  doing,  in  its  own  wa}-,  the 
things  it  enjoys.  . 

Vour  flash  lamp  must  have  an 
umbrella  or  other  arrangement  for 
diffusinu  tile  light.  It  m\r<\  he  rnn- 
necled  to  the  camera  in  such  a  way 
that  one  pressure  of  the  bulb  works 
the  shutter  and  i,t:niti->  thL-  Hash. 
Because  of  ihf  dithcultics  in  home 
li,t:htinu  and  the  use  of  the  fla-^h.  T 
think  you  will  tind  Orthonon  plates 
will  give  the  best  results. 

Possessed  of  the  equipment  to  carry 
with  you,  then  come  the  appliances 
at  home.    These  are  so  simple  that 


you  ofttimes  wonder  why  more  women 
do  not  take  up  a  work  that  can  turn 

out  such  fascinating  pictures  by  way 
of  broken  pitchers,  the  kitchen,  and 
the  bathtub. 

7V/t'  Pholoi^ra phcr 

But  for  a  woman  to  secure  this 
outtjt  and  make  a  succes.^lul  business 
of  home  photography  requires  more 
— here  the  personal  equation  enters 
into  the  question.  An  amateur  can- 
not, with  such  ease,  enter  the  prnfes- 
sion.  She  who  would  undertake  this 
work  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  in  every  department  of  the 
work;  therefore  she  must  be  a  profes- 
sional, or  there  must  be  acquired 
accurate  and  sure  knowledge  under 
the  direction  of  professional  workers 
who  know,  and  knowing,  can  guide 
the  beginner  through  all  the  stages 
to  the  point  when  she  has  become  an 
intelligent  worker  in  the  profession, 
from  putting  the  plate  in  the  holder 
to  the  finished  picture  ready  for 
delivery 

As  a  supplementary  training  for 
the  home  worker  and  all  workers 
should  be  the  study  of  art^tbe 
stud>-  thought  usually  to  belong  only 
to  the  painter  or  to  the  sculptor.  .\il 
realize  that  the  future  surce'js  of 
photography  will  rest  upon  those  who 
have  the  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  art  in  all  its  forms.  Actual  work 
in  drawing  and  in  composition  ^^hould 
be  taken  up.  if  possible,  for  the  train- 
ing and  ability  it  gives  in  self-expres- 
sion. To  every  one  is  <^n  the  study 
of  pictures,  and  good  books  on  what 
makes  a  picture  and  how  to  study  a 
picture  are  in  every  library,  anfl  nre 
not  too  e-xpensive  for  even  a  strug^ler 
to  own.  Too  much  catmot  be  said 
of  the  influence  upon  us  of  the  wonder- 
ful pictures  of  worldwide  fame,  but 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  the  perfections 
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of  tht'<e  masterpieces  we  photographers 
arc  \r\hk'  to  make  one  mistake.  Study 
of  pictures  does  not  mean  to  memorize 
them  for  composition,  and  with  the 
camera  make  reproductions. 

The  study  should  bring  to  us  not 
only  the  knowledcje  of  composition 
and  of  color,  but  the  inspired  personal 
feeling  of  the  painter— the  things 
suggested  and  left  for  us  to  carry 
on.  the  thing  that  has  made  the 
picture  live,  hccau'^e  each  one  study- 
ing can  till  in  the  unsaid.  This  study 
of  art.  as  I  mean  it.  b  not  an  end, 
it  is  only  a  means  to  your  own  profes- 
sion, photography.  When  the  facts 
for  which  you  sought  the  study  of 
art.  or  pictures,  have  become  so  inti- 
mate a  part  of  your  mental  stock  in 
trade  that  they  are  a  part  of  you — 
forget  each  picture  anil  ii>  rompo>i- 
tion  as  completely  as  it  it  had  never 
existed,  and  taking  your  subject  in 
hand,  express  what  is  within  you  with 
freedom.  Reach  the  real  personality 
of  the  subject,  not  by  poses,  hut  l)y 
that  thinir  fi>r  which  wc  ran  tuid  no 
formula-  your  own  personality  plus 
that  of  the  individual  before  you. 
Be  true  to  your  own  feelings,  and  if 
you  want  to  <!•»  a  thing  out  of  the 
conventional  manner  nf  rlninjr.  do  it 
with  such  sureness  and  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  points  that 
make  a  picture,  and  of  the  photo- 
graphic materials  you  handle,  that 
what  ynu  produce  will  stand  respected 
though  it  be  faulty. 

Fortunately,  the  degree  of  merit 
reache  l  1)\  camera  craft  today  shows 
that  the  higlust  qualities  of  art  may 
he  obtained  l)y  what  was  once  con- 
sidered a  machine  of  purely  utilitarian 
value,  so,  if  we  fail  to  reach  an  art, 
it  is  because  of  our  own  limitations 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  tools  with 
which  we  work. 

To  the  technical  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  photographer  must  be 


added  such  knowlcd^i  of  business  as 
will  enable  one  to  handle  her  own 
business.  To  this  she  must  call  ail 
the  culture  her  good  fortune  and 
ambition  have  enabled  her  to  acquire, 
and  a  wide  general  knowledge,  for 
the  intimacies  necessary  in  successful 
home  photography  make  il  needful 
to  know  something  of  any  subject 
in  which  the  patron  is  interested. 

Woman^s  Work 

Is  it  a  woman's  work  -*  IVeeminently 
so.  Wonicii  have  u  special  gift  to 
see,  to  grasp,  and  to  enter  into  the 
intimate  affairs  of  the  home  Ufe. 
Under  no  studio  conditions  is  the 
personal  side  and  character  of  the 
worker  so  put  to  test  as  in  home 
work,  and  it  is  this  wonderful  play 
of  emotions  and  feelings  in  both  the 
photographer  and  the  subject  that 
makes  home  work  so  abundantly 
repay  for  all  the  patience  and  ail 
the  intelligence  and  all  the  skill  we 
put  into  it. 

Home  Photography  as  a  Business 

Rut.  you  say.  pleasure  and  interest 
in  a  profession  is  ail  very  well,  but 
what  of  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood? 
Is  il  a  >alc  ])usiness  venture  from  the 
l)rt'ud  and  butter  side  of  the  question? 

The  actual  capital  invested  can  he 
so  small  that  any  woman  equipped 
with  the  technical  knowledge  can 
make  the  effort  and  establish  a  pay- 
ing business  of  her  own;  but  because 
it  is  so  easy  and  so  inexj)ensive  to 
begin  proves  often  the  very  cause  of 
failure. 

The  initial  expenses  are  eas>  to 
figure:  The  lens,  camera,  tripod. 
f1a<^h  lamp,  and  bark<,'riiuiKls.  The 
home  stock  of  chemicals,  plates,  papers, 
and  mounts.  The  work  can  be  done 
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in  the  woman's  own  home,  saving 
studio  rent  and  fittings. 

But  this  is  almost  balanced  by  the 
cost  of  the  trips  of  yourself  and  your 

assistant  in  going  far  and  near  to 
reach  your  subjects.  Then  you  have 
the  added  expense  of  placing  the 
work  before  the  public  and  in  reach- 
ing customers.  These  expenses  require 
that  you  have  some  financial  provision 
when  you  begin,  that  your  work  may 
not  be  crippled. 

It  takes  time  to  put  the  business 
on  a  paying  basis.  The  amount  of 
time  will  depend  upon  the  phntotr- 
rapher,  the  locality,  and  the  grade  of 
work  done.  Some  workers  teH  us 
they  have  been  able  to  make  expenses 
from  the  start.  Bv  oxpenses.  T  mean 
not  only  that  of  carrying  on  the 
business  but  of  living  as  well.  These 
workers  have  been  most  fortunate, 
indeed — ecceptionally  so.  I  tlunk  you 
should  face  the  fact  squarely  that  to 
most  women  entering  the  work — if 
she  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
business  for  her  income — tlMie  will 
be  an  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  second  year  will  see  its 
ups  and  downs  and  be  a  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet;  but  the  end  of  the 
third  year  should  see  her  with  things 
squared,  and  the  fourth  year  with 
means  to  meet  all  expenses  at  the 
first  of  the  month.  This  is,  I  believe, 
a  safe  estimate  of  the  length  of  time 
to  put  the  business  upon  a  paying 
basis. 

As  mentioned,  the  location  enters 
as  a  factor.  In  a  small  town,  where 
you  can  be  known  in  a  short  time, 
results  are  quicker;  but  if  you  begin 
in  a  large  city,  there  must  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  at  least  three  years  of  fuiancial 
struggle.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this 
because  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  as  workers 
to  give  to  our  sisters  wishing  to  start 
^uch  work  a  <ane,  honest,  truthful 
atatcmcnt  of  all  the  things  before  her, 


that  she  may  be  adequately  prepared 
for  the  undertaking. 

Being  professionals,  I  speak  to 
those  to  whom  the  important  thing- 
would  not  be  to  find  money  for  the 
outfit,  nor  yet  the  fmancial  aid  to 
stand  behind  while  you  are  struggling 
to  get  a  foothold  in  the  business, 
but  you  may  like  to  know  how  to 
get  customers. 

Reaching  Customers 

A  business,  by  women,  for  women 
and  children  in  the  homes.  camVs 
with  it  a  peculiar,  intimate  charm 
and  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  coD' 
ventional  manner  of  business  getting. 
Advertising  schemes  arc  not  for  the 
home  worker,  they  arc  of  no  avail 
to  the  woman  wishing  to  reach  homes 
of  wealth  by  the  merit  of  her  artistic 
work.  Each  woman  must  get  ideas 
and  work  them  out  as  best  suits  her 
class  of  customers  and  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  her  business.  My  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  me  that  the  best 
way  is  the  direct  approach  to  some 
woman  through  a  woman  who  i?  her 
friend.  li  the  friend  will  speak  to 
your  desired  customer  personally,  your 
way  is  open.  Simply  call  her  by  tele- 
phone, give  your  name  and  business, 
by  whom  introduced,  and  state  your 
desire  to  show  her  samples  of  your 
work. 

If  the  friends  does  not  speak  per- 
sonally, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ha\e  the  visiting  card  of  the  woman 
introducing  you.  This  direct  way 
carries  you  not  only  past  the  servants, 
but  the  woman  has  been  approached 
in  such  a  way  that  she  must  see  you 
or  be  discourteous  to  her  friend.  Once 
past  the  barriers,  then  it  is  dependent 
upon  your  personality  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  you  have  to 
show  as  to  the  interest  she  will 
manifest. 
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In  this  way  yon  must  begin  with 
llie  sure  knowledge,  never  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  your  capital  is  names, 
and  more  names.  Every  woman  to 
whom  you  fjnin  access  must  feci  so 
kindly  toward  you  that  she  is  glad  to 
pass  you  on  to  her  friends.  Thus 
you  go  on,  with  an  order  here  and  an 
order  there,  until  one  day  you  find 
yourself  in  possession  of  a  liusiness; 
a  business  with  a  solid  foundation, 
for  it  has  been  built  for  you  by  the 
kindly  human  interest  of  people,  based 
upon  the  merit  of  >-our  work  and  your 
personal  worth.  lUre,  just  to  show 
you  how  small  a  Ixginning  may  be 
in  home  photography,  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  my  business  started  with  six 
letters  of  introduction,  and  by  this 
simple  method,  althoufih  a  stranger 
in  a  great  city,  I  have  built  up  a 
business. 

Home  photography  is  an  all-the- 
year-round  business.  For  some  un- 
accountable reason,  unless  we  name  it 
human  vanity,  there  will  be  a  steady 
business  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 
Money  panics  and  preadential  cam- 
paigns seem  to  have  left  little  disturb- 
ing influence.  Durinf];  the  three  sum- 
mer months  when  people  leave  town, 
follow  them.  Go  to  some  wealthy 
sunmier  place  armed  with  introduc- 
ticms  from  pleased  patrons,  and  by 
using  the  same  methods  of  business 
getting  you  will  find  the  summer  a 
veritable  harvest  time— with  financial 
results  even  greater  than  what  we 
have  come  to  associate  with  Christmas 
work, 

A  large  per  cent,  of  your  business 
will  come  from  out  of  town.  People 
do  not  like  the  trouble  of  bringing 
children  to  the  city  and  into  the 
studio.  In  these  cases  the  time  and 
expense  to  get  one  order  may  be 
made  to  cover  the  cost  of  several  by 
arranging  with  the  customer  to  secure 


you  orders  among  her  neighbors  and 
friends,  or  to  give  you  the  names  and 
let  you  work  up  the  orders. 

A  seemingly  small  thing,  but  one 
you  will  find  of  greatest  importance 
in  preserving  harmonious  relations 
with  your  patrons,  is  the  question  of 
price.  Have  a  simple  price,  one  that 
can  be  readily  understood  through 
correspondence  by  even  the  most 
unbusinesslike  of  women.  Make  only 
two  sizes,  a  small  and  a  large.  Charge 
by  Uie  print.  A  price  by  the  dozen, 
the  half  do^n,  prices  on  extra  nega- 
tives, will  confuse,  and  you  will  always 
be  the  loser.  Make  a  price  on.  say, 
three  prints  from  one  negative,  and 
let  this  always  be  the  foundation 
order.  Then  so  muth  a  print  from 
any  negative.  All  large-sized  jMcturcs 
should  be  priced  by  the  print  only. 
People  like  to  be  able  to  order  just 
the  number  they  think  they  want, 
and  the  price  of  three  prints  will  look 
so  altogether  innocent,  they  will  not 
realize  the  lure  you  have  set. 

The  crucial  point  in  the  business  is 
yet  to  come,  and  that  is  showing  the 
proofs.  You  must  see  the  customer 
after  the  sitting.  The  proofs  must  be 
acc  ()ni|ianicd  by  one  who  can  tell 
how  the  print  will  differ  from  the 
proof  sets.  If  this  is  not  done,  not 
only  will  you  lose  the  order  as  to  its 
si/.e.  but  you  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  moment  when  the 
woman's  personal  interest  is  warmest, 
and  when  it  will  come  nearer  to  you 
and  to  your  business  than  at  any  otbet 
time.  Tt  will  be  through  the  proofs 
that  her  enthusiasm  concerning  your 
success  will  reach  its  height. 

I  have  been  giving  you  the  facts 
that  I,  from  personal  experience,  have 
dug  from  the  quarry  of  human  life, 
and  I  have  pinm-d  my  faith  to  home 
photography  as  a  business  of  pleasure 
and  profit  for  women. 


A  NEW  mtSNSIFIER  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 


BY  RICHARD  PENIAKE 


DrRiNG  the  l;itt(r  i)art  of  the 
year  191 1.  those  iruletaiigable  French 
investigators  Messrs.  Lumi&re  and 
Seyewet/,  invented  a  new  physical  inten- 
sifier  consistini,'  of  mcrrurir  bromide, 
metol.  and  soda  sulphitt'.  which  appears 
to  be  far  more  important  and  service- 
able than  was  at  first  thought.  It 
was  not.  in  fact,  intended  originally 
for  strtn^tluning  ordinary  negatives, 
but  was  introduced  as  a  redevelopi  r 
in  a  process  for  making  reverse<l 
negatives  by  a  modification  of  the 
well-known  autochrome  color  plate 
process.  Experiments,  however,  have 
provetl  it  to  be  an  idea!  intensifier 
for  under-exposed  negatives,  that  is 
to  say,  those  with  high  lights  which 
are  already  dense  enough  or  too  dense 
anf!  weak  half  tono<;  and  shadows. 
It  hrin^  suitable  lor  this  tvpe  of  nega- 
tive because  it  has  a  powerful  eltect 
upon  the  weaker  parts  which  need 
strengthening,  and  very  little  effect 
upon  the  (!t  n>c  jiortions. 

The  uiK'cr  exposed  but  full\  <li'\  el- 
opeil  negative  has  always  been  a 
more  or  less  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
as  most  if  not  all  of  the  popular  and 
wid(  I\  usetl  intensifiers  strengthen  the 
highlights,  which  arc  aln  idy  too  dense, 
as  well  as  the  half-lories  lii  anvi  and 
shadows,  with  the  result  that  an  inten- 
sitied  under-exposed  negative  is  rarely 
if  ever  satisfactory.  The  more  expert 
operators  have  usually  gone  the  rit^'ht 
wa)  to  work  m  remedying  such  a 
negative,  namely,  first  reducing  the 
high-lights  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monium persul]>hate.  and  then  inten- 
stfyinu,  a  method  which  is  risky  and 
ditticuit,  and  not  always  certain 
because  of  the  peculiar  behavior  of 
the  persulphate  solution.  The  newer 
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nuTc  uric  bromide  and  metol  mixture 
ap[>ears  to  have  a  select ive  action 
of  exactly  the  right  sort,  and  for  thb 
reason  it  is  c|uite  unsuitable  for  over- 
exposed and  under-developed  negatives. 
The  intcnsiiier.  however,  is  not  with- 
out very  funny  peculiarities  which 
need  to  be  understood  before  one 
ventures  to  use  it  upon  a  valuable 
nc£!:itivc. 

1  lie  formula  is  in  the  form  oi  two 
slock  solutions,  which  are  gi\  en  below 
in  both  the  Engh'sh  and  metric  systems: 

A 

Mcrt  unc  broniiile      45  grains.  9  graois. 
Si  >cla  sulphite  (anhy- 
drous ....    2  ounces.  180  grans. 
Water  to    .        .10  ounces.  1000  c.c. 

B 

Mc'tnl    ....     100  grains.  20  gram>. 
Suila  sii1pbit«  (anhy- 
drous)   .    .    .    100  grains.  20  grams. 
Water  to  .    .    .     10  ounces  1000  c.c. 

For  use.  t  ounce.  7  drams  of  A  are 
mixLHi  with  j  ounce  of  B.  Or  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  in  the  same 
proportions,  namely,  1 5  parts  of  A  to 
four  parts  of  B. 

The  pure  mercuric  bromide  is  some- 
times clitTicult  to  obtain,  but  it  must 
be  used  if  the  best  results  are  wanted. 
Authorities  tell  us  that  the  merctiric 
bromide  may  be  dispensed  with  if  34 
grains  of  mercuric  chloride  and  30  of 
potassium  bromitie  are  used  in  the  A 
solution,  but  few  will  care  to  try  it 
on  a  valuable  negative  when  we  are 
told  by  the  inventors  that  the  proper 
mercuric  bromide  must  be  used. 

The  mi.xed  solutions  are  allowed 
to  simply  work  upon  the  well  fixed 
and  washed  negatives  until  the  desired 
effect  is  produced.  If  all  goes  well  the 
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negative  gradually  strengthens,  when  it 
is  washed  and  dried  as  usual. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  intensifier 

have  been  very  briotl\  mentioned, 
anr!  a>  they  are  important,  they  may 
be  more  fully  descril)ed.  In  the  first 
place  the  intensifier  is  a  physical  one. 
similar  to  the  well-known  silver  inten- 
sifier; but  it  is  quite  free  from  any 
tendency  to  produce  stains,  such  as 
some  of  the  sliver  solutions  sometimes 
do.  Physical  intensifiers  never  work 
well  upon  old  negatives  because  of 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  gela- 
tine. The  'Solution,  thcTLtorc,  may 
fail  to  give  good  results  when  any 
other  than  newly  made  negatives  are 
treated;  the  newer  the  negative*  the 
more  likely  is  one  to  get  a  good  result. 
The  use  of  anhydrous  sotla  sulphite 
is  also  important.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  use  the  crystal  form  of  sul- 
phite it  should  be  the  freshest  and 
purest  obtainable,  and  of  course  double 
the  quantity  used,  namely.  4  ounces 
in  the  A  solution  and  200  grains  in 


the  B.  The  only  defects  I  have  met 
with  have  been  traceable  to  impure 
sulphite.  Finally,  those  negatives 
which  have  been  fixed  in  darknes?. 
intensify  the  best.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  admit  actinic  light  while 
negatives  are  being  fixed,  and  when 
this  is  done  physical  developers,  or 
intensifiers,  rarely  give  the  best 
result. 

Complaints  have  been  heard  about 
the  new  intensifier  turning  the  nega- 
tive into  a  positive  and  giving  it  the 
app)earance  of  being  partially  bleached 
in  a  mercuric  bichloride  solution,  and 
such  delects  are  due  to  the  negative 
being  old,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  given  above. 

Although  there  may  appear  to  be 
some  drawback>  to  the  new  method, 
it  works  very  well  indeed,  under  proper 
conditions,  and  well  be  found  to  be  of 
very  great  service  for  under-exposed 
negatives,  with  which  so  little  can  as  a 
rule  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  printing  quahties. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  UPON  WATCH  CAPS  AND  DIALS  IN  SILVER 
AND  CARBON.    PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH 
WORKING  FORMUL-^ 


[\Vf.  have  repeated  requests  for  a 
working  method  of  transferring  photo- 
graphs to  watch  raps,  dials,  etc..  anfl 
for  the  benelit  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  try  this  work,  we  are  reprint* 
ing  Mr.  .\.  J.  Jarman's  article  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  in  this  mag- 
azine >omc  ten  years  apo.  His  method 
has  not  been  improved  upon. — Eus. 
W.  P.  M.] 

Considerable  interest  attaches  at 
present  to  the  production  of  photo- 
graphs on  watch  caps  and  dials.  This 
work  is  almost  exclusively  done  by 
firms  making  a  specialty  of  these 


processes,  the  photographer  rarely 
attempting  to  do  the  work  himself. 
Tt  is  a  profitable  specialty.  an<l  by 
following  these  articles  the  readers  of 
Wilson's  may  undertake  such  work, 
and  so  save  the  profit  at  present  going 
to  others. 

Tn  the  production  of  these  photo- 
graph.-- it  does  not  matter  whether  the 
watch  cap  or  other  article  is  gold-plated 
or  silver-plated,  so  long  as  the  metal 
beneath  is  sufficiently  covered  with  a 
film  of  silver  or  gold.  Nickel  plated 
watch  cai>s  or  fancy  articles  should 
not  be  attempted  for  reasons  which 
will  be  explained  later.   The  instruc- 
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ttons  here  given  will  also  cover  the 
making  of  miniatufe  portraits  on 

watch  dials,  which  work  does  not 
present  any  considerable  difficulty. 
We  will  deal  first  with  the  process. 

The  negatives  required  for  watch- 
dial  portrait  should  preferable  be  of 
that  quality  best  suited  for  carbon 
printing,  except  that  the  negative  need 
not  be  a  reversed  negative,  since  the 
image  is  developed  direct  upon  the 
cap.  Vu\.  or  dial.  To  make  the  photo- 
graph by  the  silver  process:  Procure 
some  barj'ta- coated  paper;  the  color 
of  the  baryta  coating  is  immaterial. 
Cut  the  paper  into  pieces  about  ei|^t 
inches  by  ten,  or  ten  by  twelve.  Place 
these  in  a  clean  printing  frame  with 
a  stronfi:  piece  of  j;lass  and  keep  them 
under  pressure  twelve  hours  or  more. 
This  will  take  out  any  curl  there  may 
be  in  the  paper  without  injuring  the 
delicate  surface. 

Now  prepare  the  following  solution: 

Hdmick's  soft  gelatine  (or 

Ndson'sNo.  i)    ....  130  grains. 

White  snuMiIated  sugar     .    .  30  grains. 

Pilterea  water   iq  ounces. 

These  arc  placed  in  a  thoroughly 
dean  pitcher  or  small  stoneware  jar, 
and  flowed  to  soak  for  an  hour. 
Place  the  pitcher  with  its  contents  in 
a  suitable  sized  saucepan,  pour  some 
hot  water  into  the  saucepan  around 
the  jar,  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
high;  bring  the  water  to  boiling  point 
and  keep  it  at  this  temperature  for 
about  five  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  contents  of  the  pitcher  should 
be  stirred  with  a  glass  rod  until  the 
ingredients  are  compictLly  dissolved 
and  a  thorouirh  mixture  obtained. 
Have  ready  at  hand  a  porcelain  pan  or 
tray  of  suitable  size;  allow  this  to  rest 
in  a  larger  pan  or  tray  containing  hot 
water  ftlie  object  of  this  heini^  to 
kee|)  the  inner  tra\  at  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, thus  preventing  the  gelatine 


solution  from  becoming  too  thick  or 
setting  to  a  jelly,  this  point  bejog 
important  as  influencing  the  coating 
of  the  paper).  Now  take  a  piwe 
of  cheesecloth  about  eighteen  inciies 
square,  rinse  it  thoroughly  in  wann 
water,  wring  it  out  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  place  it  over  the  top  of  a  clean 
basin  so  as  to  form  a  bag  in  the  middle. 
Pour  the  hot  gelatine  solution  through 
the  cheesedoth.  This  being  done,  pour 
the  filtered  solution  directiy  into  the 
warm  porcelain  pan  or  inner  tray,  SO  as 
to  avoid  forming  air  hubbies. 

Take  one  of  the  pieces  of  baryta- 
paper  by  the  extreme  comers  and 
bring  the  ends  up  so  thai  il,:  >heet  is 
shaped  like  the  letter  U.  Allow  the 
centre  of  the  sheet  to  touch  the  gelatine 
solution  evenly  at  every  point,  then 
carefully,  but  quickly  lower  each  end 
(as  in  silvering  paper),  so  that  the 
sheet  lies  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the 
warm  gelatine.  If  there  is  any  tend- 
ency to  curl,  hold  the  ends  down  on 
the  solution  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
the  paper  will  become  quite  flat  Now 
remove  the  sheet  by  drawin!^  up  one 
corner  and  carefully  allow  the  solution 
to  drain  from  it  against  the  edge  of  the 
tray.  This  should  be  done  carefully 
so  that  no  air  bubbles  are  formed. 
Hang  the  paper  up  to  dr>'  in  a  room 
or  closet  free  from  dust,  by  means  ot 
wooden  clips,  using  a  length  of  copper 
wire  as  a  support.  This  wire  should 
be  stretched  from  each  side  of  the 
room  or  closet.  Do  not  use  striiie  for 
this  purpose  as  the  loose  fibre  may  laU 
and  stick  to  the  gelatine  side  of  the 
pap>er.  Great  care  and  cleanliness  are 
essential  in  all  the  coating  operations. 
It  is  advisable  to  coat  a  number  of 
sheets  of  the  baryta  at  one  time 
when  the  gelatine  solution  is  in  good 
cc)ndilion. 

This  coating  of  gelatine  solution  on 
the  baryta  paper  forms  the  sub- 
stratum upon  which  the  collodion-silver 
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emulsion  rests,  and  paper  so  prepared 
idll  ke^  in  good  condition  for  about 
two  years.  When  thoroughly  tlry 
the  sheets  should  be  paeke"!  together 
Hat  in  a  large  printing  irame,  with 
two  sheets  of  glass  or  other  perfectly 
flat  support,  and  kept  under  pressure 
until  required  for  use.  This  not  only 
flattens  the  paper,  but  keeps  it  out  of 
harm  s  way  until  required. 

A  collodion  emulsion  should  now 
be  prepared  according  to  the  following 
directions: 


COLLOOIOM 


n  I 


Pyr(<xylin  ''^uv. 
Alcboi  (purt;  photographic) 
Sutphunc  ether    .    .  . 


47  graiiis. 
3  ounces. 
S  ounces. 


Shake  this  mixture  well  until  all 
the  pyroxylin  is  dissolved,  and  mark 
the  bottle  ''stock  collodion."  Now 

procure  half  a  dozen  four  ounce  amber- 
colored  boitk-^  with  good  titling  corks, 
clean  them  thoroughly  and  when  dry 
prepare  the  following  solutions: 


No.  1. 


Nitrate  vf  Silver  (CP.) 
Distilled  Water    .  . 


No.  2. 

Chloride  of  strontium 
Alcohol  (pure  photographic) 

Citric  acid  (powdered) 
Alcohol  (pure  photographic) 


4  drams. 
4  drams. 


12b  grains. 
4  ounces. 


138  grains. 
4  ounces. 


Be  sure  that  all  the  above  solutions 

are  completely  dissolved. 

Into  a  separate  (1(:>ti  bottle  pour 
lour  ounces  of  the  stock  collodion,  add 
sixty  drops  of  solution  No.  i  to  two 
drams  of  alcohol,  shake  thoroughly 
and  add  to  the  collodion.  Shake  the 
mixture  well  and  add  two  drams  of 
No.  2.  shake  vigorously  and  finally 
add  one  dram  of  No.  3.  Now  shake 
the  mixture  well  and  allow  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 


Take  one  of  the  dried  gelatinized 
sheets  of  paper;  fold  u|)  the  edge  about 

one  quarter  of  an  inch  so  as  to  form 
a  tray  of  the  sheet.  This  is  readily 
accomplished  by  carefully  placing  a 
clean  strip  of  wood,  such  as  a  flat 
rule,  upon  the  flat  surface  of  the  paper 
and  turning  up  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
edge  with  the  fingers.  Make  this 
edge  so  that  a  Up  is  formed  at  the 
opposite  comers  of  the  sheet.  Hold  the 
sheet  in  position  on  a  piece  of  stout 
cardboard  by  just  a  touch  of  sealing 
wax  at  each  corner  -^o  that  the  wax  is 
not  exposed.  Have  at  hand  another 
clean  amber  bottle  with  a  small  glass 
funnel,  in  the  neck  of  which  lias  been 
placed  lightly  a  small  tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton.  Filler  the  collodion  emulsion 
into  this  bottle.  When  riltered  take 
the  prepared  paper  tray  in  the  left 
hand  by  the  comers,  pour  therein 
about  one  ounce  of  the  emulsion,  and 
gentlv  tilt  the  tray  so  that  the  emulsion 
is  made  to  flow  to  the  corner  nearest 
the  hand  that  holds  it,  then  to  the 
opposite  corner,  now  to  the  third 
corner  and  lastly  to  the  fourth  corner, 
where  fhe  excess  of  emulsion  is  drained 
from  the  pai>er  into  the  lirst  bottle  by- 
means  of  the  tip  at  the  comer  of  the 
tray. 

This  operation  is  exactly  like  ftnish- 
inj^  a  negative.  When  the  surface  of 
the  paper  has  been  well  covered  with 
emulsion  rock  it  gently  to  and  fro 
so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  even  coat- 
in  on  the  surface,  then  stand  the 
paper  aside  to  riry.  \\  hen  quite  dry, 
which  will  take  about  ten  to  lifteen 
minutes,  coat  once  more  with  the 
filtered  emulsion;  but  for  this  coating 
reverse  the  position  of  the  tray  so 
that  the  emulsion  i>  drained  from  the 
corner  opposite  to  that  from  which 
it  was  drained  in  the  first  instance. 
The  object  of  tlus  second  coating  is 
to  secure  an  even  coating  all  over  the 
paper. 
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Allow  the  second  coating  to  dry, 
and  when  thoroughly  dry  lift  the 

coated  paper  ofT  the  supporting  card- 
board by  means  of  a  penknife;  trim 
the  edges  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Pack  it  in  a  clean  printing  frame  as 
previously  described  so  as  to  protect 
it  from  the  air  until  required  for  use. 

This  prepared  and  sensitive  paper 
will  keep  good  for  about  one  week 
if  kept  under  pressure  and  away  from 
the  light.  It  should  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  all  these  operations  must 


be  performed  in  a  yellow  or  orange- 
colored  light,  never  in  a  white  li^t, 

as  the  emulsion  is  very  sen.<iitivc  and 
the  pure  whites  of  the  resultant 
picture  would  suffer.  This  will  be 
well  understood  by  the  older  photog- 
raphers, but  may  be  new  to  some  of  the 
younf^er  workers.  All  the  >olulit)ns 
may  l)r  {)ut  aside  for  fuiun-  u>r.  as 
they  will  keep  in  good  working  order 
for  about  two  months. 

(To  be  continued) 


GET  IT  IN  THE  UGHTING 

BY  U.  S.  TWAIN 


(Concluded  from  page  256) 

Hkkk.  again,  not  only  must 
special  attention  be  given  to  the  light- 
ing, but  they  must  be  treated  in  such 

a  manner  as  to  hrinp;  out  the  i)attern 
and  design  in  hold  relief.  This  is 
ae(.()ni})lished  t.)\  photo,L^ra|)hing  tliem 
when  they  are  suitably  distended  on 
stretchers,  and  placed  under  a  very 
high  top  light  only,  with  an  absolutely 
black  background,  and  this  must  on 
no  account  be  brought  close  up  to  tin- 
fabric,  as  many  supjxjse,  and  sometimes 
actually  placed  in  contact  with  the 
curtains. 

For  a  background  in  work  of  this 
description  there  is  nothing  to  equal 


black  veK  ct.  placed  at  least  twelve  to 
fiftL'cn  inches  behind  the  fabric,  and 
when  such  arrangements  are  carried 
out,  and  a  slow  transparency  plate 
used  with  a  very  full  exposure  under 
a  high  top  light,  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  finest  design  and  traceries 
are  possible  of  accomplishment. 

In  work  of  this  description  the 
faintest  inequality  of  Ughting  will  be 
apparent  when  the  negatives  reach  the 
])rinting  stage,  so  that  it  frequently 
happen^  that  some  experience  and 
previous  test  of  which  is  the  best  [Por- 
tion of  the  studio  to  employ  at  a  given 
hour  of  the  day  is  required,  so  as  to 
produce  nice,  even  results  that  iK*rmit 
of  good  process  blocks  being  produced. 


METHODS  AND  FORMUUB 


There  are  few  rooms  in  which  a 
home  portrait  cannot  be  made,  but 
the  most  suitable  is  one  with  a  bay 
window,  or  a  lon^  narrow  room  with 
a  high  window  in  the  centre.  A  room 
with  windows  at  each  end  is  excellent 
if  one  of  them  is  partially  covered  up. 


When  a  formula  is  given  in  "parts'* 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  write 

''grains"  for  ''parts"  in  the  case  of  all 
the  solids,  and  ''minims"  for  "jwrts" 
in  the  case  of  all  the  tiuids.  and  then 
to  multiply  all  by  some  number  which 
will  give  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
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preparation.    While  not  absolutely 

accurate  il  is  quite  near  enough  for 
all  photographic  purposes. 

In  preparing  mountants«  where 
starch,  arrowroot,  dextrine,  etc.,  are 

used,  always  rub  down  to  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  little  water  and  a  spoon 
or  fork,  before  addmg  boiling  water 
or  beatii^  the  mixture  to  swell  the 
grain.  With  gelatine,  swell  in  cold 
water,  then  warm  gently,  until  dis- 
"solved,  in  a  double  boiler.  In  stirring 
pastes,  always  stir  in  one  direction 
the  whole  timeofcooking;  neverreverse. 

The  Care  of  Lenses.  A  word  of  warn- 
'm<i  may  not  he  out  of  place  at  this 
season  of  the  year  to  photographers 
fx>i»xm{ng  their  lenses.  The  air  is 
charged  with  moisture  and  we  are 
experiencing  considerable  fluctuations 
of  temperature,  which  cause  conden- 
sation on  the  surface  of  the  lenses. 
Some  of  the  g^ass  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  anastigmats  is  far  more  suscep- 
tible to  deterioration  from  atmospheric 
causes  than  the  old  varieties.  W'c  had 
strong  demonstration  of  this  a  short 
time  ago  in  an  eiqwnsive  lens  which 
had  '  rusted."  It  had  been  can  li  >sly 
exposed  for  a  very  considerable  time 
in  a  dealer's  window,  and  from  the  dust 
upon  it  there  was  no  doubt  it  had  not 
received  any  attention .  When  the  lens 
was  cleaned  it  was  found  that  the  sur- 
face of  one  combination  had  sufTered 
considerably,  and  the  lens  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  maker.  Ihe  photo- 
grapher, if  he  respects  his  pocket, 
should  be  careful  of  the  condition  of  his 
lenses.  They  should  be  cleaned  in  riod 
ically  and  kept  in  cases.  Two  tii;hlly- 
htting  caps  also  afford  good  protection. 
Keep  lens  in  a  dry,  moderately  warm 
place.  The  best  methotl  of  eli  aning 
them  is  first  to  brush  off  the  dust 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  then  slightly 
moisten  the  surface  with  the  corner 


of  a  clean  old  linen  rag  moistened  with 

alcohol  and  finally  to  dry  well  and 
polish  by  rubbing  with  a  clean  linen 
duster  folded  into  a  small  pad. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  dissolve  hypo 

is  to  put  the  amount  called  for  into 
a  piece  of  muslin  or  cheese-cloth  and 
turn  boiling  water  over  it.  This 
dissolves  the  hypo  and  at  the  same 
time  strains  it  free  from  dirt.  It  is 
always  a  gOOd  plan  to  strain  hypo, 
for  the  crystals  are  likely  to  contain 
small  particles  of  dirt  which  will  sink 
into  and  injure  the  film. — Delia  iJ. 

To  waterproof  wood,  workbenches 
tobies,  etc.,  make  up  the  following: 

A.  — Copper  sulphate  125  parts 

Potas.  chlorate  125  parts 

Water         ...    1000  uartS 
Bcil  until  the  solids  are  dissolvea. 

B.  — Aniline  hydrochloride    125  parts 

Water    ....    1000  parts 

C.  — ^Aniline  oil  120  parts 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  iSopftrts 
Water    ....    tooo  parts 

Apply  a  coating  of  A  (white  hot) 
with  a  broad  brush.  Let  tUs  dry,  and 
then  apply  a  second  coating.  Then, 
in  like  manner.  ap])ly  two  coatings  of 
R  or  C.  allowinj^  the  first  coating  to 
dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  I'inally, 
fold  up  a  duster  into  a  pad  shaped  like 
a  penny  bun,  apply  a  few  drops  of 
linseed  oil  to  the  wood,  and  ]>olish 
with  the  folded  duster.  It  is  of  first 
importunci-  that  each  coating  should 
be  freely  applied,  and  then  allowed  to 
dry  before  the  following  application 
is  made. 

For  d  dcad-blaik  painl,  take  a 
dinner  plate  or  tile,  mix  up  lampblack 

wit  \\  a  few  drops  of  gold  size  to  make 

a  tilaik  mass  of  (lie  consistency  of 
butter,  then  thin  this  down  with  a 
little   turpentine.     Exact  c^uaniities 
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cannot  very  well  be  given,  but  a  trial 
will  put  you  on  the  ri*iht  track.  If 
you  use  too  much  gold  size,  the  black- 
ing will  dry  shiny;  if  you  use  too  mudh 
turps,  the  blacking  will  not  stick  to 
the  material  to  which  it  is  applied. 
To  apply  it.  use  a  soft,  hoj^-hair  tool, 
lay  on  an  even,  thin  coal,  and  do  ttol 
work  it  about  too  much  with  the 
brush. 

Flat  Xegalives  or  Weak  Intake.  Thin 
and  weak  negatives,  larking  density, 
may  be  due  to  under  exposure,  devel- 
oper used  at  too  low  a  temperature,  or 
on  account  of  developer  not  actinji^ 
with  sufficient  energy.  Thin,  flat 
negatives  are  also  due  to  insulhcient 
development.  Too  much  diffusion  of 
tight  on  the  subject  will  also  produce 
ffat  negatives. 

The  remedy  would  be  to  light  with 
more  contrast,  giving  more  roundness 
ami  relief,  give  correct  exposure  and 
keep  temperature  of  developer  and 
dark  room  at  the  proper  point.  If, 
after  liaving  taken  every  precaution, 
negatives  are  still  weak  and  lacking 
in  brilliancy,  it  is  possible  that  better 
negatives  can  be  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  the  developer.  Imjiure  sodas  are 
responsible  for  many  thin  negatives. 

A  Dark*room  lUuminatU.  Silver 
chromate  in  gelatine  is  recommended 

for  dark-room  illumination.  To  pre- 
pare it  the  following  solutions  are 
made  up; 

t 

Gelatine  lOO  grains 

Water  4  ounces 

Potassium  bichromate  .  20gT«uu 

2 

Silver  nitrate  ...  20  grains 
Water   1  ounce 

Tlu'  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  water 
until  soft,  dissolved  by  warming,  and 
then  the  bichromate  is  added.   Xo  2 


is  then  poured  in.  The  emulsion  is 
said  to  give  a  deep  ruby  lilm.  and  may 
be  spread  on  glass  in  the  usual  way. 

A  Useful  Hint.  A  very  short  but  suf- 
ficiently accurate  method  of  determin- 
ing the  distance  that  will  be  required 
to  take  a  standing  cabinet  picture  with 
any  lens  is  given  us  by  the  Bausch  and 
Lomb  Optical  Co.  Simply  multiply 
the  equivalent  focus  of  your  lens  by 
19  and  divide  the  result  by  12,  and  the 
answer  will  be  the  distance  in  feet  that 
the  lens  must  be  from  the  subject  to 
make  a  standing  cabinet.  For  e.xample. 
if  your  lens  has  an  equivalent  focus 
of  14  inches,  then  multiply  14  by  19. 
which  is  266;  then  divide  266  by  12, 
which  is  22  2-i2ths,  or  22  feet  2  inches 
as  the  necessary  distance  required.  This 
method  of  figuring  will  be  valuable  to 
those  who  contemplate  building  or 
buying  a  studio,  and  must  know  what 
dimen<if>ii  will  be  necessary. 

For  the  man  who  has  his  studio,  but 
who  contemplates  getting  a  new  lens, 
if  he  does  not  already  know  the  equi- 
valent focus  he  wants  in  his  new  lens 
he  can  figure  out  the  equivalent  focuj 
of  the  lens  he  has  by  reversing  the 
above  operation.  Thus,  focus  the 
lens  on  a  standing  figure,  and  get  the 
image  the  standard  size  for  a  cabinet. 
Measure  the  distance  to  the  >u!)ud 
LfCt  us  say,  for  convenience,  that  you 
find  him  to  be  just  22  feet  and  2  inches. 
Convert  this  into  inches,  which  is  266. 
Then  divide  by  iq,  and  the  result  is  14. 
or  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  len?  you 
are  using.  If  you  have  room  to  spare, 
you  will  know  that  you  can  use  a  lens 
of  more  than  14  inches,  but  if  this  is  all 
the  room  you  have,  you  must  gel  a 
lens  of  14  inches,  or  less,  equivalent 
focus. 


The  first  necessity  of  a  portrait 

must  be  likeness.   Tn(Ii\  i(lualit\  of  the 
subject,  not  your  personality.— 
way. 
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Fig.  2.    Sti  dy  Hkai> 
The  HolTinan  8tu<lio,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  ArticU 
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Fi<;.  3.  Portrait 
The  Hoffman  Studio.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Article 
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Pig.  4.    RvLAND  Phillips 
The  Hoffman  Studio,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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c  HofTinan  Studio,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Fig.  6.    Portrait  Stvuv 
The  Hoffman  Studio,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Illustrating  Sidney  Allan's  Artide 
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Fig.  7.    From  a  Gl'M  Print 
The  Hoffman  Stuflio.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

lUustraling  Sidney  Allan's  Article 
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Fig.  9.  Portrait 
The  Hoffman  Studio.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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THE  HOFFMAK  STDDIO,  PHILABELPHIA,  PA. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


Eight  years  ago  Holilman  worked  in 
Goldensky^s  studio.  Then  he  branched 
out  for  hiniself — somewhere  in  that 

interminable  monotony  of  houses  Phi- 
ladelphia consists  of — and  now  has 
come  u>  more  fashionable  quarters, 
South  Broad  Street,  of  the  same  city. 

This  is  about  all  of  photographical 
biography  there  is  tn  tell  al)()Ut  the 
maker  of  the  nine  pictures  in  this 
Dumber  of  the  magazine.  His  prints 
must  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  The 
life  of  a  Philadelphia  professional  is 
apt  to  furnish  no  data  for  Who's  Who. 
Incidents  of  interest  happen  only  in 
the  workshop,  which  may  be  the  occa- 
sional scene  of  esthetic  adventure  and 
excitement,  and  the  results  of  these 
exploitations  alone  interest  the  critic. 
Mr.  Hoffman  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  "heartily  hated"  by  some  of  his 
colleagues,  of  being  ostracized  from 
certain  priviUgts  of  the  Philadelphia 
brotherhood.  Well,  they  must  settle 
that  among  themselves.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  one  disadvantage  to  the  recipient 
of  these  "favors  and  attentions."  It 
is  more  difficult  for  the  outsider  to  get 
a  true  estimate  of  his  work. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  visited 
Philadelphia  numerous  times  during 
the  last  eight  years  (it  is  really  his 
home  town  and  he  has  a  certain  weak- 
ness for  its  reticent  charms),  but  some- 
how he  never  came  to  see  the  work  of 
the  Hoffman  Studio.  And  it  is  worth 
seeing.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  case 
as  in  (jolflensky's  studio.  It  is  exhibi- 
tion work  which  greets  us  from  the 
walls  of  the  receptiim  room.  The 
leather  portfolios  on  the  table  cause 
many  a  trespass  against  good  taste 
and  the  canons  of  pictorial  delineation. 
But  that  is  the  fault  of  the  customers. 


i'or  as  long  as  there  is  better  work  in 
evidence,  they  are  the  masters  of  the 
situation.  If  they  really  wanted  good 

work,  they  are  given  the  chance  to 
insist  upon  having  it.  I  beh'eve  every 
photographer  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  decorate  his  walls  with  "artistic" 
work  would  be  only  too  glad  to  serve 
customers  with  similar  efforts.  So 
it  must  be  some  deficiency  in  the 
judgment  or  vision  of  the  patrons 
that  is  responsible  for  the  many  mis* 
demeanors  that  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  photography.  The  artistic 
element  can  not  be  forced.  There 
must  be  a  healthy  demand  for  it,  and 
as  long  as  people  accept  or  select 
cheap  work  when  they  could  have 
better  work,  the  public  is  to  blame 
and  not  the  photographer,  that  the 
average  photograph  is  everything  but 
a  "thing  of  beauty." 

Hoffman's  works  belong  tn  the 
tonal  school.  Each  of  his  prints  has 
a  decided  tonal  quahty.  He,  however, 
does  not  sacrifice  every  other  element 
of  composition  to  this  one  accompUsh- 
ment.  His  gradations  of  tone  are 
soft  and  vague,  but  rarely  blurred, 
except  in  gum  prints  like  Fig.  7.  His 
fon<hiiess  of  contrast  prevents  monot- 
ony. How  many  photographers  are 
capable  of  introducing  such  a  distinct 
contrast  oi  tlark  and  light  planes,  as 
we  notice  in  Fig.  i,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  a  decided  feeling  for 
tone?  In  Figs.  2  and  $  we  see  large, 
dark  shapes  exposed  against  middle- 
tint  backgrounds.  Combinations  hke 
these  generally  spoil  the  tonaUty,  but 
in  these  instances  the  shapes  are  so 
well  balanced  and  controlled  by  the 
main  tint  that  the  i)ictures  have  to  be 
ranked  as  tonal  compositions. 
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Hoffman  is  more  picUmal  than  most 
tonalists.  By  this  is  meant  that  he  is 

less  anxious  to  secure  the  usual  pictur- 
esque cfTects  that  are  produced  pilher 
by  monotony  of  surface  with  a  lew 
telling  accents  or  by  the  contrast  of 
smaller  planes  (heaped  together  in 
some  important  part  of  the  jnctiire) 
at^aiiist  {he  prevailing  tint  of  the  com- 
position. Hoffman  is  more  careful,  or 
rather  precise  in  his  compositkm,  he 
stri\c's  for  the  accentuation  of  form 
and  lint'.  Thv  live  feeling  is  very  pro- 
nounced in  his  work  notice  Figs.  i. 
2,  and  8,  even  in  the  gum  print.  Fig.  7. 
Of  course,  these  prints  are  all  studies 
of  a  decorative  tendency,  and  not 
portraits.  There  are  only  three 
straight  portraits  to  be  found  among 
our  illustrations — Figs.  3,  4,  and  9. 
Figs.  I,  2,  7,  and  8  are  out  of  question. 
Fig.  5  is  the  representation  of  a  type 
and  not  the  portrait  of  an  old  man. 
Fig.  8,  even  if  meant  for  a  portrait,  is 
really  a  decorative  ^tud\,  while  Fig.  0 
may  pass  for  a  group  j)ortrait.  But 
even  in  the  straight  portraits  there  is 
a  decided  feeling  for  line  in  the  drawing 
of  the  features,  as  well  as  in  the  i)huing 
of  the  silhouette  of  the  ligure  against 
the  background.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  HotTman's  work  should  be 
termed  '* pictorial. "  as  it  is  more  like 
that  of  a  le<iitiniate  I'igure  i)ainter,  to 
whom  tone  is  surely  a  matter  ol  import- 
ance, but  not  the  whole  thing,  as  with 
so  many  of  our  pictorialists. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  various 
points  separately  and  see  how  success- 
fully they  carry  out  this  idea. 

Fig.  1  is  the  best  composition.  There 
is  clearness  and  a  satisfactory  balance 
of  lines.  A  pity  that  the  nef^ative  is 
somewhat  defective.  The  composition 
is  controlleti  by  the  lighting  which 
produces  the  principal  accents  of  the 
Ughter  planes.  The  lower  hand  could 
have  been  posed  more  carefullN-. 

Fig.  2  is  a  good  study  head.  There 


is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 

composition.  The  head  is  well  placed, 
and  the  background  which  is  almost 
of  the  same  \alue  as  the  face  fnrni^hp< 
the  keynote  to  the  tonal  arrangement. 
The  white  collar  adds  an  interesting 
note  of  contrast  to  the  dark  hair,  head- 
gear, and  shoulder,  and  the  middle 
tint  diffused  throughout  the  picture 
produces  the  desired  harmony. 

In  Figs.  3  and  4  the  pictorial  element 
is  leS5  in  evidence.  In  Fig.  3  the  treat- 
tent  is  sketchy  and  the  lines  of  the 
bust  are  partly  lost,  while  in  Fig.  .j 
the  arrangement  is  too  conventional 
to  be  of  any  special  interest.  The 
main  interest  centres  upon  the  facial 
expresrion,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  \irile 
and  characteristic  one  in  both  portraitv 
The  background  in  Fig.  4  could  he 
improved  by  greater  simplicity. 

The  "Type  of  an  Old  Man"  is  an 
excellent  profile  study  in  low-toneii 
flesh  \  alues.  The  hands  are  rather  too 
prominent,  and  are  not  pleasing  in 
shape.  The  face  is  well  handled,  it  is 
*'flat"  and  yet  nothing  of  importance 
either  in  structure  or  texture  is  lost. 

The  two  heads.  Fig.  6,  are  too  melan- 
choly in  expression  to  pass  for  straight 
portraiture,  and  they  are  hardly  inter- 
esting enough  in  treatment  to  be 
ranked  as  a  pictorial  masterpiece. 
The  placing  of  the  heads  -one  in  full 
face,  the  other  in  protile,  the  latter  a 
trifle  lower  than  ttie  other — ^is  rather 
primitif.  The  tone,  remarkable  f>'r 
its  depth,  is  produced  by  a  jirofu.sc 
use  of  opaque  blocks.  Aside  from  the 
blocks  and  the  highlights,  there  are 
only  two  low  middle  tints  in  the  tonal 
arrangement,  which  is  worth  studying. 
The  picture  is  suggestive  of  sentiment, 
hut  it  is  carried  out  in  too  austere  a 
fashion  to  be  either  popular  or  picloriui. 
A  light  accent  somewhere  on  the  full- 
face  view  and  the  accentuation  of  one 
of  the  diagonal  lines  of  the  shawl  might 
have  produced  the  desired  result. 
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The  gum  print,  Fig.  7,  is  noteworthy 
for  its    textural  quality.   The  print 

looked  rather  dead  and  muddy  when 
on  exhibition,  but  it  becomes  pleas- 
ing at  closer  scrutiny.  i  he  clTcct  is 
deliciously  broad,  and  strange  to  say, 
not  deprived  of  subtlety,  except  in 
the  shadows,  which  are  dull.  The 
rouirh  texture  woulfl  never  do  for 
portraiture,  but  it  is  the  right  kind  ot 
technique  for  decorative  panels  in  a 
photographic  friease  (if  such  a  thing 
will  ever  be  attempted). 

The  charm  of  Fig.  8  consists  largely 
in  the  uplifted  position  of  the  head 
and  the  lineal  charm  of  the  protile  and 
neck.  The  ribbons,  although  furnishing 
an  interesting  accent,  really  cheapen 
the  pictorial  merit  of  the  picture.  The 
head  is  placed  rather  high,  but  it  does 
not  hurt  the  composition.  The  picture 
is  as  pictorial  as  Fip.  i  and  7.  All 
three  are  worth  framing,  which  is 


really  the  best  recommendation  one 
can  give  to  prints  on  this  order. 

Fig.  8  is  a  good  example  of  tonal 
portraiture  The  fi^rure  is  well  placed, 
the  silliouelte  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the 
facial  expression  dear  and  animated, 
the  modeling  and  lighting  satisfactory 
in  every  respect,  and  the  warm  tone 
which  prevails  throughout  the  (ictails 
ol  the  tigure  and  the  plain  background 
combine  the  various  elements  to  a 
fascinating  and  most  harmonious  space 
arrangement. 

Few  studios  can  boast  of  havinj:  such 
a  fine  display  of  artistic  eflorts  on  their 
walls  as  the  Hoffman  Studio,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these  ex- 
ceptional prints  will  not  serve  merely 
as  example>  0!'  what  might  be  done, 
but  that  they  will  persuade  some 
patrons  at  least  to  indulge  in  a  more 
artistic  style  of  portraiture. 
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Good  prints  on  matt  albumen  are 
the  only  ones  that  equal  line  platinums 
in  tone,  surface,  and  quality.  Brom- 
ides certainly  resemble  the  latter, 
but  the  gelatine  coating  prevents  the 
achic\  cment  of  equally  perfect  results. 
Matt  albumen  has  practically  no  coat- 
ing, certainly  none  that  is  distinguish- 
able, since  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the 
paper  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
sensili/cd  side  The  tones  range  from 
the  nearest  approach  to  red  chalk 
carbon  obtainable  in  an  imitation,  to 
the  beautiful  steel  gray  characteristic 
of  platinotype. 

An  excc])tiotially  varied  selcc  lion  of 
surtaccs  are  obtainable,  including  the 
usual  smooth  matt,  rough  white,  cream, 
and  some  unusual  effects  in  screen 
i^rain.  linen  surface  in  card  and  paper, 
cream  and  white,  also  Japanese  vellum. 


The  only  drawbjick  of  a  pnxe^s 
capable  of  yielding  the  most  artistic 
results  is  the  care  required  if  per- 
manency is  to  l)e  ensurecl.  Careless 
handling  ma\  lead  to  fadinr;;.  partially 
or  wholly,  in  a  few  (ia\s.  I'roj)erly 
handled,  however,  the  results  are  at 
least  as  permanent  as  coUodio-chloride, 
a  process  which  matt  albumen  resem- 
bles to  a  very  great  extent.  The  results 
are  undeniably  charming.  The  point 
is.  can  you  trust  your  assistants  to  carry 
out  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
the  elaborate  washings  absolutely 
necessary  for  satisfactory  stability? 
As  some  safeguard  in  this  matter 
we  would  suggest  that  the  assistant 
fills  in  a  time-sheet  giving  the  exact 
time  of  starting  and  fmishing  toning; 
these  can  easily  be  checked  occasion- 
ally, and  although  it  does  not  abso- 
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lutely  ensure  application,  it  goes  a  long 

way  toward  it. 

As  received,  the  paper  is  packed 
face  to  face,  marked  on  the  back.  One 
peculiar  point  about  storage  is  that, 
unlike  any  other  paper,  a  damp  place 
is  the  best;  at  least,  for  a  few  days 
hcfort-  use.  Paper  lhat  is  slightly 
damp  undeniably  prints  more  bril- 
liantly than  absolutely  dry.  One  finds 
that  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  keep 
suitably  damp  as  it  is  to  keep  other 
paper  Ijone  dry. 

We  use  a  platinotype  storage  tin 
with  a  damp  sponge  in  the  calcium 
receptacle.  This  is  muc  h  better  than 
steaminp  the  paper  before  use,  as  this 
is  liable  to  leave  shiny  patches  that 
will  not  disappear. 

Do  not  print  in  the  sun.  Print  for 
warm  tones  about  the  same  depth  as 
for  P.O. P.;  for  black  tones  and  browns 
obtained  by  means  of  two  tonings 
print  slightly  darker.  Or.  in  other 
words,  print  as  for  C.C.  No  C.C. 
toner  will  have  the  least  difficulty  in 
going  straight  from  C.C.  to  matt  albu- 
men, toning  manipulation  and  toning 
baths  being  identical.  The  prelimi- 
nary washing  is  for  twenty  minutes, 
no  matter  what  the  after-treatment  is 
to  be.  So  important  an  etTect  has  this 
washing  on  resultant  purity  and  even- 
ness of  tone  that  the  very  greatest 
care  and  attention  should  be  expended 
upon  it.  Each  print  must  be  con- 
stantly moved  about  and  the  water 
change<l  as  soon  as  milky.  The  most 
efficient  and  recommended  method  is 
to  transfer  prints  one  by  one  from  one 
dish  to  another.  For  this.  bi«j  sinks  are 
essential,  as  dishes  must  be  large. 

Great  stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
necessity  for  thorough,  complete  wash- 
ing at  every  stage,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  reader  that 
if  even  results  are  required  no  curtail- 
ing or  carelessness  is  allowable.  If 
this  first  washing,  for  instance,  is  not 


sufficient,  gold  will  be  wasted,  tones 
in  gold  may  be  uneven,  and  probably 
degraded.  If  a  platinum  bath  is 
subsequently  used,  color  may  be  bad; 
in  any  case,  will  be  muddy. 

If  the  washed  prints  are  now  fixed 
in  the  rcfiular  hypo  bath  of  water  ten 
l)arts.  h\po  one  part,  the  prints  are  a 
really  good  red  tone  free  from  brickinejo. 

The  above  fixing  bath  is  used  for 
this  paper  always.  It  should  be  made 
up  by  weij^hinj:,  used  fresh,  and  not 
over-worked,  at  lea-^t  ten  ounces  of 
crystals  being  used  for  each  half- 
quire  of  paper.  Keep  prints  moving 
for  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  longer  for  a 
large  batch.  It  is  advisable  to  use  two 
baths  in  the  latter  case.  Thorough 
fixation  is  absolutely  imperative. 

Brown  tones  of  various  shades  vary- 
ing from  red-brown  to  violet-brown, 
the  latter  rather  novel,  certainly  ([uite 
pleasing,  are  obtained  by  toning  in 
gold  after  the  first  wash. 

W.itiT  40  ounces. 

Bor.-ix   ........     80  giahis. 

Gold  chluhdc  2  giains. 

Make  up  just  before  commencing 

to  wash. 

A  few  seconds  in  the  solution  will 
pive  reddy  browns;  chocolate  and 
violet-brown  extending  to  as  long 
as  five  minutes.  Chocolate-brown 
appears  to  be  the  simplest  ookw  to 
obtain  and  repeat,  riuite  an  amount 
of  latitude  l)eing  allowable.  For  plat- 
inum black  tones  obtained  by  gold 
toning  followed  by  platinum  bath  the 
exact  shade  obtained  in  the  former 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
resulting  color  depends  entirely  upon 
it  and  not  at  all  on  the  platinum  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  used  beyond  a 
minimum  time.  To  obtain  pure  steel 
grays  prints  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  gold  bath  as  soon  as  the  red  tinge 
leaves  than.  If  removed  too  soon 
the  results  are  browny-greeny-black. 
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if  gold  toning  is  too  prolonged  the 

finished  color  will  be  blue-black. 

Prints,  gold-toncd  only,  may  be 
placcil  in  hypo  as  soon  a>  toned.  Prints 
for  iluplicale  tuning  must  be  very 
thoroughly  washed  for  twenty  minutes 
before  lirin^  placed  In  the  platinum 
bath.  If  lhi>  is  not  projuTly  carried 
out  toning  will  be  sknv.  uneven,  and 
wasteful,  the  platinum  lending  to 
deposit  on  dishes  instead  of  prints. 
One  minute  spent  on  washing  will  be 
well  repaifl  h\  quicker  tonin;:  later. 
The  reason  ior  this  is  the  faet  that 
gold  will  only  dejmsil  on  the  sliver 
image  when  in  alkaline  solution,  while 
platinum  must  be  in  acid  solution  to 
tone.  In  other  words,  all  trace  of  the 
alkaline  y.(Ad  hath  must  be  renioxed 
or  the  acid  j)latinum  bath  will  not  act 
properly. 

After  thorough  washing.  then»  prints 
are  ready  for  the  latter  bath. 

Watt  r  50  ounces. 

F0tas$ium  chUtruplatinttc  ts  grains. 

Phosphoric  acid,  s.f.,  i>i20  .  bounce. 

A  pood  numb<»r  of  prints  may  be 
handlcii  in  this,  lor  one  cannot  over- 
tone. A  new  bath  will  act  quickly. 
An  exhausted  bath  is  very  slow,  giving 
brown  tones.  Do  not  economize  too 
much  with  the  expenuve  chloro- 
platinite. 

The  used  balh  may  be  kepi  anil 
used  again,  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
solution.  Do  not  undertone;  warm 
prints  dry  ct)lder,  but  for  the  best 
rc>ults  the  prints  should  reach  the 
desired  color  before  being  again  washed. 
Important  as  the  previous  washings 
were,  this  is  the  most  necessary  since 
it  is  lack  of  thorough  washini;  at  this 
stage  that  is  the  main  cause  ot  unstal)le 
prints.  All  trace  of  the  acid  platinum 
must  be  removed  before  the  photo- 
graphs are  put  in  hypo,  otherwise  the 
acid  would  react  with  the  hypo.  It 
is  advisable  to  put  a  little  stock  borax 
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solution  into  the  last  washing  water, 
and  also  a  little  in  the  fixing-bath, 

into  which  the  prints  must  not  be 
placed  before  they  have  received  a 
full  twenty  minutes"  careful  hand- 
washing. 

Prints  treated  as  above  have  beauti* 

ful  pure  blacks  that  well  repay  this 
somewhat  lengthy  manipulation. 

Another  method  of  securing  black 
prints  is  to  tone  in  the  above  platinum 
bath  immediately  after  the  first  wash- 
ing. A  new  platinum  bath  will  give 
\ery  good  results.  The  least  over- 
dose of  the  bath,  however,  leads  to 
dingy  brown-blacks;  in  any  ca.se,  the 
whites  are  not  quite  so  pure  as  those 
obtained  by  the  double-l)ath  method. 
If.  however,  one  dues  not  want  blacks, 
but  stops  the  toning  nmch  earlier, 
good  browns  can  be  got.  Alwajrs 
wash  thoroughly  before  fixing. 

By  far  the  finest  browns  are  obtained 
by  using  an  ammonia  bath  after  the 
first  washing: 

Water  70  «.>unoes. 

Liquid  ammonia  .....    11  drams. 

Keep  moving  all  the  time.  Stains 
are  easily  caused  in  this  bath.  Dishes 
must  be  irreproachably  clean.  After- 
ward wash  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
to  remove  all  trace  of  the  alkali  (am- 
muniaj  before  placing  in  the  acid 
platinum.  A  few  seconds  only  in  the 
latter  gives  a  somewhat  yellow  sepia; 
longer,  a  beautiful  warm  sejMa  resem- 
bling a  warm  sepia  carbon,  followed  by 
sepia,  then  a  distinctive  brown  sepia, 
later  on  a  cold  sepia,  at  last  arriving 
at  a  warm  black. 

This  metho<l  requires  more  care, 
j>erhaps.  with  dishe>  and  handling 
than  any  of  the  others  described,  but 
the  results  are  really  beautiful — cer- 
tainly the  only  ones  to  be  compared 
with  carbon  or  sepia  platinotype,  the 
color  being  really  sepia  rallicr  than 
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portrait  browns  ^ven  by  the  more 

usual  methods. 

Treat  as  usual  after  platinum  baths. 
Ail  prints  after  fixation  should  be 
hand-washed  for  at  least  twenty  min- 
utes, and  then  in  running  water  for 
not  less  than  thrct-  hours.  As  run- 
ninu  water  is  a  hopelessly  inetticienl 
mctluxl  u  further  handwash  may  be 
given  with  advantage. 

Drying  off  should  be  done  in  a 
room  free  from  any  suspicion  of  chem- 
ical dust,  preferably  hclwccn  clean 
blotting-paper.  Foreign  matter  that 
would  only  stain  the  paper  base  of  a 
platinum  print  would  in  all  probability 
afTect  the  ima*3;e  of  these  prints,  which, 
while  still  wet,  are  very  easily  liarmed. 

Throughout  the  lingers  should  be 
kept  off  the  sensitive  surface  as  much 
as  (K)ssible,  any  trace  of  greasiness 
leaving  red  patches  where  the  toning- 
baths  refuse  to  act.  For  good  perma- 
nent results  use  pure  chemicals,  clean 
dishes,  and  wash,  wash^  wash.  One 
fruitful  source  of  impermanence  used 
to  be  the  mounts,  this  paper  being 


peculiarly  sensitive  to  influences  that 

wouM  hr.vr  no  apparent  efTect  on  other 
media.  Dry  mounting  is  a  f^reat  safe- 
guard, and  we  should  advice  its  use 
entirely,  or  in  default  merely  tipping 
the  print  on  to  the  mount  by  the 
corners  only. 

This  [)aper,  owing  to  the  \  ariely  of 
surfaces,  thicknesses,  and  colors  of 
paper,  is  particularly  suitable  for 
masked-out  prints,  more  especially  as 
in  these  styles  the  first  cost  of  the 
paper  is  a  consideration.  The  Japan- 
ese vellum,  although  tending  some- 
what to  heavy  waste  on  account  of 
the  delicacy  with  which  it  must  be 
handled,  is  very  salisfactor\-  for  hii^h- 
class  customers.  One  must  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  creasing  or  rubbing 
at  every  stage.  Owing  to  the  great 
economy  of  time  the  tendency  is  to 
tone  large  batches.  It  will  be  found 
far  more  real  economy  in  the  end  to 
keep  the  number  of  prints  down  and 
tone  more  frequently.— W.  Fosm  k 
Brtcitam,  in  Tke  British  Journal  oj 
FJiolography. 
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I  CANNOT  recall  from  actual  experi- 
ence the  conditions  under  which  por- 
Iraituri*  by  the  aid  of  the  lens  was 
prosecuted  in  what  appears  to  Uh  ikjw 
at  times  almost  remote;  the  colot>  pe, 
the  daguerreotype,  I  had  no  part  in. 
The  sitters  of  those  days  were  doubt- 
less in  all  essential  respects  identical 
with  the  people  who  sit  to  us  now, 
requiring  substantially  the  same  atten- 
tions at  our  hands,  though  not  so 
exacting  in  their  wants  and  expecta- 
tions, because  the  popular  taste  and 
education  in  art  advances  with  the 
progress  of  our  art  itself.  What 


satisfied  thirty  \ears  ago  the  general 
sitter  would  not  find  any  favor  now. 
just  as  the  long  sittings  required  in 
early  times  would  not  be  tolerated 
now,  for  the  state  of  the  case  is  well 
known,  and  something  like  an  exposure 
of  a  few  seconds,  more  or  less,  is 
looked  for  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
word  "instantaneous  "  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  all  photographic  opera- 
tions. 

In  portraiture  a  succession  of  phases 
has  been  passed  through,  looked  at  from 
a  professional  point  of  view.  One  who 
has  stood  beside  the  camera  for  a 
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number  of  years  can  call  to  mind 
distinct  features  belonging  to  suc- 
cussive  periods.  These  may  apply 
to  pose  in  some  instances,  and  in 
others  to  accessories,  and  so  forth. 
At  certain  datt  s  we  can  speak  of  this 
or  that  style  being  "in  fashion." 
There  wa?,  for  example,  the  phiin 
background,  then  the  pillar  and  cur- 
tain, then  the  picture  era,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  solid  accessory,  and 
the  time  when  every  one  who  stood 
for  a  portrait  was  made  to  lean  on 
the  back  of  a  chair.  C)i  course,  there 
were  alwa3rs  those  who  had  percep- 
tions of  the  fitness  of  things  superior 
to  the  common  tendency  of  the  time, 
and  stood  out  as  the  stars  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  no  doubt  it  will  always 
be  the  same.  We  live  in  a  time  which 
will  take  its  place  in  photographic 
history,  and  have  its  characteristics 
pointed  to  in  turn.  It  is  well,  however, 
if  we  can  rise  above  our  environments 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  know  what  is 
merely  temporary  and  what  is  endur- 
ing in  ihe  principles  which  puide  us  in 
our  art  and  practice.  For  the  beauti- 
ful is  everlasting  and  can  be  admired 
and  enjoyed  at  any  time,  even  long 
after  it  may  have  been  (h'scarded  for 
some  new  form  or  method  of  produc- 
ing an  effect. 

As  the  painter  must  ever  be  be- 
holden to  his  brush  and  other  mechan- 
ical aids  to  the  expressifin  of  his  j^enius, 
so  must  the  photographer  make  intelli- 
gent use  of  his  appliances  in  or(Jer  to 
the  production  of  his  best  efforts. 
As  portraits  may  be  painted  or  pro- 
duced by  other  means  than  those 
usually  employed,  so  may  photo- 
graphic portraits  be  produced  without 
a  studio;  but  to  the  professional  man 
the  studio  is  as  necessary  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.  .Amid  all  changes 
certain  requirements  remain,  and  the 
studio  is  one  of  these.  Let  me  say 
a  word  about  it:^  All  manner  of  con- 


struction and  situation  is  to  be  found, 

and  probably  advocates  for  every 
variety  we  can  think  of;  but  while 
many  are  compelled  to  do  with  less 
than  they  could  wish,  or  a  different 
situaticm  than  they  could  desire,  a 
very  ,s;cncral  inclination  will  be  found 
in  fa\i)r  of  a  north  !ii_'hf  My  own 
preference  is  decidedly  toward  a  north 
or  northeast  aspect.  My  studio  is 
seven  feet  six  inches  in  height  at  the 
side,  arisinf^  from  that  at  an  an^lc  of 
fort_\'-tive  def^rees.  This  1  consider  a 
good  servicablc  height.  It  will  be 
found  that  a  high  roof  lessens  the 
effective  control  of  light  by  the  oper- 
ator, without  which  just  so  much 
more  dilticult  and  uncertain  will  it  be 
to  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  construction  of  a  studio,  apart 
from  its  relation  to  the  principal  light, 
has  not,  I  think,  very  much  effect 
one  way  or  the  other  on  the  work 
product  in  it,  unless  it  is  of  a  most 
awkward  and  inconvenient  description. 
It  must  be  a  very  faulty  studio  indeed 
in  which  good  work  cannot  be  done, 
provided  there  be  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  any  particular 
case,  and  how  to  meet  them  l)y  skilful 
adjustments,  and  what  I  might  call 
artistic  tact. 

In  the  matter  of  lighting  the  subject, 
one  man's  work  is  apt  to  partake  of  a 
certain  uniformil\'  of  character,  aris- 
ing from  his  constantly  working  under 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  condi- 
tions. A  very  common  error  many 
operators  fall  into  is  to  set  every 
sitter  on  the  same  spot  and  endeavor 
to  direct  the  light  they  judge  most 
suitable  on  that  spot,  instead  of  try  ing 
the  effect  of  different  points,  where 
they  may  be  placed  in  rehition  to  the 
main  light — in  fact,  bringing  "the 
mountain''  to  Mahomet,  instead  of 
Mahomet  to  the  mountain.  Where 
the  facilities  for  doing  this  are  very 
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limited,  or  where  it  cannot  be  done 
at  all,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said, 
and  the  best  must  be  done  with  what 
is  available. 

Where  we  have  to  deal  with  strong 
contrasts,  such  as  white  hair  and  high 
complexion,  or  white  and  black  drap- 
eries, the  subject  will  be  most  effect- 
ively treated  by  being  made  to  face 
the  tight;  where  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed, an  opposite  treatment,  accord 
ing  to  the  particular  demands  of  the 
case,  must  be  resorted  to.  I  he  matter 
can  only  be  referred  to  in  general 
terms.  A  skilful  operator  will  deter- 
mine what  to  do  when  the  subject 
comes  into  his  hands,  and  especially 
when  he  sees  the  sitter  in  the  light 
which  falls  just  about  where  he  is  to 
be  taken. 

If  good  lighting  necessitates  con- 
siderable study  and  knowledge  nf 
etlects,  posing  demands  no  less;  indeed, 
the  art  of  lighting  a  subject  may  be 
mastered  wi£h  tolerable  completeness, 
while  posing  may  never  be  thoroughly 
acquired,  because  it  is  less  of  a  mechan 
ical  accomplishment.  It  calls  lor  a 
knowledge  of  harmony  of  lines,  and 
the  effect  of  balancing  of  parts — ^what, 
in  short,  is  described  as  composi- 
tion, and  which  everyone  does  not 
naturally  po.s.-^e.s.s.  An  operator  may 
fail  in  this,  just  as  painters  sometimes 
do,  who,  though  good  colorists,  are 
defective  as  draughtsmen,  and  in  the 
ability  to  conceive  a  good  pirturc. 
We  sometimes  feel  that  photography 
is  too  literal  to  be  artistic.  From  a 
client's  point  of  view,  its  tendency 
is  to  exaggerate  the  imperfections 
rather  than  the  perfections  of  face  and 
tigure.  Should  you  have  a  stout 
figure  to  photograph,  the  neck,  as  a 
rule,  will  appear  short.  To  obviate 
this  appearance  in  the  portrait,  it  is 
best  to  adopt  a  standing  pose,  with  the 
camera  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
head.  If  a  sitting  position  is  chosen. 


undue  height  will  be  given  to  the 
shoulders,  and  the  shortness  of  neck 
will  be  emphasized.  In  treating  the 
opposite  extreme — a  thin  figure  with 
sloping  shoulders  (not  so  objectionable 
in  the  gentle  as  in  the  sterner  sex)-  I 
recommend  a  sitting  pose,  and  in 
the  case  of  genllcnicn,  especially  when 
the  head  is  large,  a  little  drapery, 
in  the  form  of  an  overcoat  loosely 
thrown  back.  The  head  should  fee 
turned  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
the  angle  at  which  the  body  is  placed, 
which  will  help  to  give  the  appearance 
of  substance  and  harmony  to  the  figure, 
and  altogether  make  the  picture  more 
pleasing.  .\  little  attention  of  thi? 
sort  will  improve  defects  in  the  sitter 
just  as  easily  as  the  want  of  it  nay 
produce  them  where  they  ought  not 
to  exist.  As  a  rule,  twist  the  figure 
as  little  as  possible  when  the  person 
is  stout. 

No  doubt  many  workers  have  ob- 
served that  some  people  turn  the  head 

more  gracefully  in  one  direction  than 
in  another;  the  head  seems  balances! 
in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  il 
may  be  the  line  of  the  neck  and  shoul- 
der forms  too  great  an  angle.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  take  view  of  iht- 
face  which  gives  prominence  to  this 
defect,  turn  the  ligure  away,  and  the 
head  toward  the  camera. 

Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  different  features 
of  the  face. 

When  the  forehead  is  high  and  broad, 
no  particular  attention  need  be  paid  to 
the  view  taken  of  it ;  but  should  it  recede 
too  much,  and  a  side  or  three-quarters 
view  of  the  face  be  wanted,  let  the 
outline  blend  with  the  background. 
The  same  treatment  should  be  resorted 
to  where  there  is  an  undue  fulness  of 
the  upper  part;  of  course,  in  children 
this  is  common,  and  is  no  defect,  but 
when  occurring  in  the  adult,  is  better 
to  be  modified. 
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Very  often  one  brow  droops  a  little, 
or  the  eyelids  uvdv  have  the  same 
tendency,  in  which  case  I  find  the 
best  plan  to  avoid  exaggerating  this 
inequality,  is  to  turn  the  figure  to  that 
side  and  the  head  toward  the  camera, 
keeping  the  droop  in  the  shadow. 
Variety  in  noses  is  endless;  make  the 
lens  look  down  at  the  short,  and  up  at 
the  long,  or  rather  place  them  in 
these  relations  to  the  lens.  If  the  out- 
line be  ungraceful,  modify  it  by  more 
front  view.  A  really  good  or  beautiful 
nose  will  be  valued  by  its  possessor, 
and  its  beauty  will  be  best  exhibited 
by  a  slijjht  turn  of  the  head;  a  broad 
nosfe  is  improved  by  the  same  treat- 
mmt. 

The  full  eye,  when  light,  is  difiicult 
to  manafje.  and  if  all  other  conditions 
are  suitable,  should  be  turned  away 
from  the  light;  in  fact,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  face  should  be  in  shadow. 
When  the  eye,  on  the  contrary,  is  dark, 
avoid  reflections  which  show  With 
marked  effect  on  the  cycba]!  A 
sullen  eye  is  generally  turned  toward 
the  light,  but  I  prefer  it  turned  away, 
and  ^e  light  diffused  with  a  medium 
such  a?  tissue-paper  close  to  the  head. 
As  re<:ards  the  expression  of  the  e\  e, 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  an 
act  of  the  mind,  and  not  of  the  will, 
and  that  the  old  style  of  request,  when 
being  taken,  to  "Look  a  little  pleasant, 
please.  "'  was  wide  of  the  mark,  as  the 
endeavor  to  so  do  never  affected  the 
eye  or  intellectual  part  of  the  expres- 
sion. 

With  reference  to  the  mouth,  the 
chief  want  felt  in  photographs  is 
lightness  and  transparency  of  shadow, 
caused  by  the  non-actinic  color  of  the 
lips,  as  where  they  are  hrij^htest,  and, 
therefore,  most  beautiful,  the  photo- 
graph gives  the  reverse  effect.  A 
good  d«»l  can  be  done  on  the  negative 
to  rectify,  this. 

No  man  will  succeed  to  any  great 


extent  as  a  portraitist  who  does  not 
exercise  a  constant  and  intelli<j;ent 
observation  on  all  that  affects  his 
sitters.  Details  that  to  a  careless  or 
unobservant  mind  might  seem  too 
insignificant  to  pay  any  attention  to, 
may  yet  l)e  of  the  greatest  imj)ortance. 
The  things  which  go  to  make  a  pleasing 
portrait  in  any  one  instance  may  be  in 
themselves  little  matters  enough;  the 
turn  of  the  head,  one  inch  this  way  or 
that,  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
eyes  ever  so  little — nothing,  in  fact, 
is  too  small  to  notice.  Let  the  eye  of 
the  operator  acquire  the  habit  of  taking 
in  his  whole  sitter.  An  artist  about  to 
paint  a  portrait  considers  it  necessary 
to  have  numerous  interviews  with 
his  subject,  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  what  is  natural  in  the  way  of 
pose  and  expression,  in  many  instances 
even  residing  with  them  for  a  time, 
and  opportuitities  are  afforded  thereby 
of  studying  them  under  various  condi- 
tions, seeing  them  in  their  dilTcrent 
costumes,  and  selecting  the  one  he 
thinks  most  suitable.  How  different 
is  the  expression  of  the  faces  of  people 
when  at  their  own  tables,  or  m  tiie 
midst  of  friends  on  any  social  occasion; 
how  vastly  different  from  what  we 
see  them  when  about  to  take  tlie  cap 
off  the  lens!  An  active  consciousness 
enters  in  and  deprives  the  picture  of 
1  ttural  grace  and  beauty,  as  w^ell  as 
irecdom  of  expression;  the  hands  very 
often  suffer,  losing  entirely  their  nat- 
ural disposition.  When  you  are  thor- 
ou^y  acquainted  with  your  subject 
you  cannot  be  deceived  by  this  con- 
scious expression,  and  you  can  remind 
your  sitters  that  they  are  not  looking 
like  themselves.  Now,  how  can  this  be 
said  or  done  when  ten  minutes  previ- 
ously you  did  not  know  such  a  face  was 
in  existence?  This  is  the  only  reason 
I  can  give  for  so  many  random  and 
missmg  shots  in  photographic  por- 
traiture.  Knowledge  of  the  subject,  I 
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say,  is  more  or  lc5'>  a  lucosity  when 
the  highest  results  are  amied  at. 
But  you  may  say,  How  is  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  obtained?  Are  photog- 
raphers to  spend  a  week  or  fortnight 
at  their  cHent  s  houses  previous  to  pho- 
tographing them?  Such  is  impractica- 
ble, and  certainly  in  the  case  of  small- 
sized  photos,  photographer  and  sitters 
in  the  majority  of  instances  must  be 
strangers;  but  my  remarks  point  more 
to  larger  photos  direct  from  life.  I 
consider  it  risky — do  not  say  impos* 
sible,  because  it  depends  on  the  sub* 


ject — to  take  a  large  direct  picture 
of  a  person  ushered  into  your  presence 
and  out  again  in  the  space  of  twenty 
minutes.  On  a  first  vi^t  a  cabinet 
might  be  taken,  and  on  a  second  visit 
the  large  one  when  you  have  gained 
the  necessary  acquaintance  vfiih  your 
sitter's  expression.  It  is  a  wonderful 
art,  and  because  it  is  so,  greater 
wonders  are  expected  to  come  out  of 
it.  The  stream  of  its  rapid  advance  is 
not  confined  to  one  channel,  but  it 
continually  overtloes  and  tends  with 
eager  haste  to  fields  and  pastures  new. 
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Photographic  Printing  Pro- 
cesses,'' the  subject  upon  which  I 
am  to  speak  this  evening,  would  be 
a  very  big  one  indeed  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  T  am  to  deal  with  them 
only  in  their  connection  with  com- 
mercial photography. 

Beyond  the  report  of  Mr.  Beeson's 
lecture,  which  appeared  in  the  Brilish 
Journal  of  J^/iolonini phy,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  various  si)eakers  have  handled 
their  subjects,  but  I  imagine  that  you 
wiU  have  gathered  by  Uiis  time  that 
the  commerical  photographer's  work 
embraces  all  kinds  of  objec  ts  from  a 
pearl  brooch  up  lo  a  department 
store,  and  that  no  matter  what  he 
is  photographing,  the  primary  pur- 
pose is.  not  the  making  of  a  prcttv 
picture,  but  of  showing  every  detail 
as  clearly  as  possible.  The  jeweller 
will  want  the  iridescence  of  the  pearls 
in  the  brooch,  and  the  arehilect  or 
contractor  will  want  a  faithful  reron] 
of  the  appearance  of  the  building  as 

•A  pajHT  Tv:\(]  at  the  L.  C.  C.  Schw]  <  f 
Engraving,  hy  \V.  J.  Casey,  of  Raines  &  Co.. 
and  reprinted  from  the  Britidi  Journal  of 
Photography. 


soon  as  it  is  finished.  Quite  frequently, 
too,  the  commission  is  given  but  a  day 
or  two,  occasionally  even  only  a  few 
hours,  before  the  prints  are  wanted, 
it  may  be  as  pvidenre  in  a  lawsuit, 
or  it  may  be  for  reproduction  in  a 
catalogue  or  a  journal. 

The  first  consideration — that  of  the 
perfect  rendering  of  detail — at  once 
cuts  out  all  the  "arty"  processes 
which  have  loomed  so  largely  on  the 
walls  of  our  exhibitions  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  photographic  press 
for  the  last  few  years.  The  latter 
consideration  only  too  often  means 
that  the  print  must  be  in  bromide. 

While  we  who  are  interested  in  the 
technical  side  of  our  craft  are  there- 
fore grateful  for  the  recognition  <riven 
to  the  perfect  negative  and  print  by 
the  demands  of  commercial  photog- 
raphy, the  "rush"  nature  of  much  of 
the  work  largely  offsets  the  good  that 
is  thus  done. 

If  I  am  right  in  thus  thinking  that 
previous  lecturers  have  shown  you— - 
and  your  experience  in  your  own 
business  has  probably  done  so.  too  - 
that  commerical  photography  invari- 
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ably  demands  the  rendition  of  all  the 
detail  in  the  object  photographed,  and 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  demands 
it  quickly,  you  will  at  once  see  thai 
the  photographic  printer  has  to  do 
his  work  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements. 

Thf  first  demand  means  that  the 
print  must  he  made  upon  a  paper 
having  a  glos:sy  or,  at  the  least,  a 
semi-glossy  surface,  and  so  P.O.P.  is 
frequently  tised;  while  the  second — 
that  of  uffirnry  involves  the  USe  of 
bromide  or  gaslight  pa|)er. 

torluaately  lor  the  printer,  there  is 
one  other  demand  which  frequently 
arises,  and  that  b  for  a  print  which 
>hall  he  permanent.  Photographs  for 
muMums  and  similar  institutions  are 
always  asked  for  in  platinum  or 
carbon,  hence  the  use  of  these  two 
processes* 

We  thus  come  to  see  that  the  pro- 
ressi-s  u^ed  by  the  commercial  pho- 
tograpiier  are  P.O.P. .  bromide  or  gas- 
light, carbon  and  platmum. 

Before  dealing  with  these  processes 
•separately,  it  may  be  as  well  to  discuss 
a  few  of  the  (onditions  applying  to 
printing  generally. 

•In  the  early  days  of  photography, 
when  the  materials  were  neither  so 
plentiful  nor  their  manufacture  so 
specialized  as  they  are  now.  every 
photographer  had,  ol  necessity,  to 
possess  a  fairly  complete  knowledge 
of  his  business,  ^fany  of  the  older 
phf>toirraphcrs  I  have  met  attribute 
their  ])rcscnl  financial  straits  to  the 
introduction  ul  the  dry  plate  aiid 
P.O.P.  printing,  their  idea  being  that 
the  comparatively  easy  manipulation 
of  these  materials  has  been  the 
means  ot  introdiu  ing  competition 
which  would  otherwise  not  have  en- 
tered the  field.  I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  such  complaints:  I  do 
not  think  that  the  professional  pho 
tographer  feels  the  effects  of  compe- 


tition any  more  than,  if  indeed  so 
much  as,  the  chemist,  the  tobacconist, 
and  the  grocer  do  the  opposition  of  the 
multi]>le  sho[)  companies,  the  coopera- 
tive stores,  ami  the  departmental 
stores  of  the  large  cides. 

Where  I  do  think  the  good  technical 
worker  has  suffered  by  the  advances  in 
photographic  inanulaclurin<:  ha>  l)een 
in  the  help,  nay,  almost  the  encourage- 
ment, given  to  slackness  by  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  papers  giving 
passable  prints  from  carelessly  pro- 
duced negatives.  These  effort^  are 
aptly  summed  up  in  the  ad\ertise- 
ment — "The  good  negative  deserves 
Velox;  the  pwor  one  needs  it.  It  does 
not  suffice  to  explain  this  away  by 
saying  that  this  talering  lor  the  slack 
worker  is  only  done  for  the  amateur 
trade.  Once  the  amateur  passes  the 
press-the-button  stage,  my  experience 
goes  to  show  that  he  is  much  keener 
on  the  technical  side  of  photography 
than  the  bulk  of  the  profession.  The 
majority  of  the  workers  in  color  are 
amateurs,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  Messrs. 
Wratten  and  Wainwriirht  could  be 
induced  to  give  the  information  they 
would  say  that  there  are  more  amateurs 
than  professionals  using  pan<hTomatic 
plates. 

Many  operator*;  of  today  delight  in 
calling  themsel\c>  artists,  and  are 
seemingly  above  j»uch,  as  they  think, 
unimportant  matters  as  correct  ex- 
posure, clean  development  in  a  dark- 
room with  a  rcalK'  "safe"  light — and 
so  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  all  kinds 
of  laking"  on  the  negative,  print- 
ing on  special  papers  for  either  too 
thin  or  too  contrasty  ne^tives.  and, 
if  the  photograph  is  for  reproduction, 
artists'  work  on  the  original  and  fme- 
eti  hing  on  the  plale  while  in  the  half- 
tone engraver's  hands.  Here  at  the 
L.C.C.  School  of  Engraving  1  know 
that  in  my  connfciion  with  trade 
printing  and  enlarging  I  am  sure  of 
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receiving  a  ver\'  large  measure  of 
sympathy  from  the  procc?=;  workers 
in  my  complaint  of  the  trealmtnt  we 
receive  from  the  operators.  Will  those 
of  ni)  audience  this  evening  who  are 
now,  or  who  intend  to  be,  operators, 
please  take  it  from  mc  that  neither 
the  i_)hoto<;rai)hic  j)rinter  nor  the  halt- 
tone  engraver  want  a  negative  which 
is  like  a  brick  wall  in  its  high-lights 
and  is  clear  glass  in  its  shadows.  The 
only  part  in  which  we  want  clear 
glass  is  that  in  which  it  is  none  too 
often  seen,  and  that  is  where  it  has 
hem  protected  by  the  rebate  of  the 
dark-slide. 

But  if  cleanliness  and  accurate 
workmanship  are  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  they  are  equally 
so  on  that  of  the  printer.  In  his  creed 
cleanliness  must  be  a  very  close  second 
to  godliness.  S(jmeone  lias  defined  dirt 
as  matter  out  of  place,  and  nowhere 
is  this  more  true  than  in  the  printing- 
room.  Those  of  you,  and  I  hope 
that  means  all  of  you,  who  read  the 
"Answers  to  Correspondents"  page  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography  will 
have  noticed  how  frequently  inquirers 
are  told  that  spots  and  other  markings 
in  prints  which  have  puzzled  them  are 
due  to  "matter  out  of  place." 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  for 
the  ordinary  photographer  to  do  as 
we  are  able  to  do  at  Messrs.  Raines, 
and  that  is  to  set  apart  a  separate 
room  or  rooms  for  each  process,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  ideal  method  for 
photographic  operations.  It  therefore 
becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to 
observe  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  every 
respect.  Where  room  is  linuted  one 
may  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  high 
shelves,  but  it  should  always  be  re- 
memlxTed  that  the  ti-ndenc)-  of  all 
heat  and  of  most  foul  gases  is  to  rise, 
and  therefore  paper  should  always 
be  stored  in  drawers  rather  than  on 
shelves.  Damp  is  also  to  be  guarded 


against:  a  degree  of  dampness  which 

is  not  enough  to  show  as  moi-liirc  i> 
still  enough  to  damage  many  photo- 
graphic papers.  I  remember  that 
some  years  ago.  when  the  sulphide 
method  of  toning  bromides  was  intro- 
duced, Mr.  J.  B.  B.  W'ellington.  of 
Messrs.  W'ellington  &  Ward,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Brilish  Journal  oj  Fhotoi^- 
raphy  cautioning  workers  from  canying 
out  the  toning  in  rooms  where  sensitive 
material  was  stored,  as  the  fumes  were 
highly  injurious. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  seem 
unnecessary  to  most  if  not  ail  my 
hearers  this  evening;  but  if  to  only 
one  in  this  room  the  caution  is  of  any 
value,  it  will  have  been  well  worth  the 
time  spent  in  saying  it. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work 
done  by  commercial  photographers 
is  for  the  purposes  of  halftone  repro- 
duction. Much  of  this  will  have  to 
be  done  in  bromide,  simply  because 
there  is  not  time  to  do  other%vise:  but 
it  will  be  found  that  where  the  order 
is  not  so  urgent  the  engraver  will  fre- 
quently ask  for  P.O. P.  in  preference 
to  bromide.  On  the  face  of  it,  a  good 
bromide  is  capable  of  rendering  all 
the  detail  in  the  negative,  and  more 
than  that  cannot  be  expected,  and 
certainly  the  color  in  the  P.O.P.  is 
more  likely  to  prove  a  hindrance  than 
a  help.  I  have  asked  an  engraver 
friend  of  mine  for  an  exj)lanation  of 
this  demand  for  P.O. P.,  and  he  says 
that  it  is  largely  a  survival  from  the 
time  when  many  i^otographers  were 
unable  to  supply  a  good  print  in 
bromide  and  yet  were  able  to  give  one 
in  P.O.P. ,  as  that  is,  or  was,  the  one 
they  were  uang  in  connection  with  their 
studio  work.  In  preparing  our  own 
originals  for  halftones  in  the  booklet 
we  issue  1  like  to  use  one  of  the  scmi- 
glossy  bromides  —I  mean  the  suriatc 
of  which  Welhngton  Carbon  Velbro, 
or  Kodak  Velvet  may  be  cited  as 
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t>'pical.  The  halftone  illustrations  in 
the  Wellington  &  Ward  advertise- 
ments in  the  trade  journals  arc  from 
originals  made  on  their  carbon  bromide, 
and  certainly  they  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  However,  the  photo- 
grapher must  follow  his  client's  instruc- 
tion, and  if  P.O.P.  be  specified  his 
print  must  be  on  that  paper.  The 
{Hnk  grade  which  is  largely  used  in 
portrait  work  must  not  be  used,  as 
the  pink n CSS  of  course  means  a  degrad- 
ation of  the  high-iights  when  repro- 
duced. 

One  other  point  occurs  to  me  in 

connection  w^ith  the  preparation  of 
originals  for  halftone  reproduction. 
If  it  be  known  that  the  engraver  has 
to  supply  \ignetted  halftones,  sudi  as 
are  now  largely  being  used  in  catalogue 
and  booklet  work,  the  prints  should 
always  be  Angnettcd  by  means  of 
absorbent  cotton  in  the  printing  frames. 
I  have  been  surprised  in  going  through 
the  offices  of  advertising  agents  and 
also  of  letterpress  printers  by  the 
number  of  originals  that  have  been 
printed  from  the  whole  of  the  negatives 
and  which  have  had  the  edges  soft- 
ened by  spraying  with  the  aerograph. 
The  vignettes  so  obtained  are  never 
$0  soft  as  when  made  during  printing. 

Let  us  now  deal  with  the  processes 
separately. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  although 
the  term  "silver"  niiglit  be  applied 
equally  well  to  bromide  as  , to  P.O.P. , 
yet  the  latter  process  is  generally 
meant.  So  recently  as  ten  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  understood  to 
mean  "albumen."  Albumen  is  a 
paper  that  none  of  you  here  are  likely 
to  be  asked  for — ^just  why  it  has  gone 
out  of  demand  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say,  although  one  factor  has  undoubt- 
edly been  that  there  liave  been  power- 
ful commerical  interests  exploiting  the 
newer  paper.  The  only  requests  for 
albumen  seem  to  be  in  connection  with 


crystoleum,  a  process  in  which  the 
print  is  applied  film  flown  to  glass, 
and  then  the  pa})er  base  abraded  away 
for  colors  to  be  applied  to  the  photo- 
graph itself.  Albumen,  then,  need  not 
concern  us  this  evening,  except  that, 
in  passing,  we  ought  to  admire  and 
emulate  the  carefulness  of  those  who 
worked  it.  Quite  frequently  I  am 
seeing  prints  which  are  anything  from 
thirty  to  forty  years  old,  and  in  which 
there  are  no  signs  of  fading. 

Coliodio-chloride  is  a  paper  which 
b  largely  used  in  the  United  States 
and  still  more  so  on  the  Continent  for 
commerical  as  well  as  portrait  work, 
but  in  this  country  I  have  never  known 
it  to  be  asked  for  by  a  commercial 
photographer.  As  its  name  implies, 
the  emulsion  is  a  collodion  instead  of 
gelatine.  Its  working  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  P.O.P.;  but  as  its 
ftnest  effects  are  obtained  by  platinum 
toning,  the  chloroplatinite  of  potas- 
sium bath  is  usuaUy  worked  to  obtain 
the  characteristic  warm  black  tones. 

The  bulk  of  your  work  will  be  done 
in  either  P.O.P.  or  bromide.  For  a 
description  of  the  scientific  principle 
underlying  these  two  processes  I  can- 
not do  better  than  refer  to  the  able 
and  interesting  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Kenneth  Mees  before  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  entitled  "The 
Photographic  Tndustr\',"  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  of  April  26  last. 

And  now  to  the  working  instructions. 
The  first  point  is  as  to  the  type  of  neg- 
ative. In  the  i)hotograj)hic  journals  and 
te.vt-books  one  sees  the  terms  "average 
density,"  "thin,"  or  "plucky,"  and 
you  who  are  doing  practical  work  will 
no  doubt  sooner  or  later  hear  the 
exprc-^'^ive.  if  vulgar,  description  of  a 
negative  as  "having  guts;"  but  to 
the  worker  who  has  no  opportunities 
for  comparison  one  recognizes  that 
they  are  of  little  value.  One  cannot 
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go  to  the  dealers  and  ask  for  an 

'  i\  age  density"  specimen  negalive. 
yet  in  my  correspondence  with  pho- 
tographers abroad  I  have  been  asked 
for  specimens  of  typical  negatives. 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  there 
miglit  be  a  sale  for  such,  although  it 
only  means  a  little  experiment  for 
the  isolated  worker  to  prepare  such  a 
set  for  himself.  Given  approximately 
correct  exposure  the  printing  value  of 
a  negative  is  governmi  hy  tlu-  duration 
of  development.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  you  have  the  very  thin,  obviously 
underdeveloped  negative  which  wiU 
only  give  a  passable  print  upon  a 
light  paper  of  one  of  the  *'\nVorous" 
grades.  Development  carrieil  slightly 
further,  but  still  such  as  to  be  called 
a  "soft*'  negative,  will  be  suitable  for 
either  bromide  or  P.O.P.  The  next 
stage  of  development  will  give  us  what 
we  may  term  an  "average  density" 
negative,  and  such  a  one  may  well 
be  printed  in  any  process.  It  has 
sufficient  contrast  to  give  a  f^ood  print 
in  carbon  or  platinum,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  too  harsh  to  give 
a  good  print  in  P.O.P. ,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  giving  longer  exposure  in 
bromide  jirinting  or  enlar<iinp:  to  get 
equall\"  yood  results  in  that  process. 
1  have  brought  you  such  a  negative 
this  evening,  and  if  you  always  make 
negatives  of  this  lype  you  will  win 
the  approval  alike  of  your  emj^loyers. 
clients,  and  of  your  fellow-employee, 
the  printer.  When  you  pass  this  stage 
of  development  \xtu  reach  a  negative 
which  will  still  print  well  in  platinum, 
later  still  in  carbon,  and  then,  finally, 
you  get  the  negative,  which  is  really 
only  lit  for  the  scrap-heap,  but  which 
you  may  have  to  print  from  on  one  of 
the  soft  gaslight  papers.  I  have  only 
mentioned  the  density  of  the  deposit 
in  the  negative,  but  another  factor  is 
the  color  which  is  caused  by  the 
developer.    Here,  of  course,  if  you 


have  the  3rellow  stain  such  as  is  fre- 
quently obtained  with  pyro,  you  very 
much  alter  the  printing  value  of  tfaie 
negalive. 

But  in  addition  to  the  variation 

in  the  negati\  e  caused  by  the  difference 

in  the  duration  of  development,  you 
will  frequently  ha\'e  nejxatives  in  whit  h 
the  exposure  has  been  for  some  reason 
quite  incorrect.  In  Mr.  Smith's  lecture 
of  a  fortnight  ago  you  probably  had 
full  instructions  for  the  treatment  of 
such  ne^ative>.  including  the  opera- 
tions of  reduction  and  intensification. 
When  dealing  with  your  own  nega- 
tives, you  are,  of  course,  safe  in  under- 
takin<j  these  operations,  but  at  Messrs. 
Raines,  unless  delinilely  instructed  by 
our  customers,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  so  treat  the  natives,  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  vary  the  paper  to  suit 
the  negative.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Smith  told  you  about  the  improve- 
ment you  could  get  by  making  a  new 
negative  by  means  of  a  transparency. 
Hero  are  two  negatives  which  illustrate 
thiN  jwint  admirably.  The  commission 
given  was  for  copies  in  carbon  of  a 
series  of  paintings  in  a  country  house. 
Many  of  them  were  high  up  on  dark 
walls,  and  there  was  the  nc^t  uncommon 
restriction  that  they  were  not  to  he 
moved.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
result  I  now  show  you  was  not  so 
bad  as  it  appears.  My  friend  who  has 
lent  me  this  negative  asked  us  for 
a  print  in  carbon.  This  we  obtained 
by  making  a  dr)'-plate  transparency, 
and  from  that  anoUier  negative.  Inci- 
doitally,  you  will  see  that  be^des 
gi\  iny  the  proper  density  for  a  carbon 
printing  negative,  our  operator,  by 
tilting  his  easel,  was  able  to  com- 
pletely remove  the  distortion  so  plainly 
visible  in  the  first  negati\  e. 

I  hope  T  have  not  dwelt  unduly  long 
on  this  subject  of  the  suitability  of 
negatives  for  the  different  processes, 
but  it  is  one  that  your  principal  sug- 
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gested  as  being  of  interest.  Put 
briefly,  it  comes  to  this — ^if  you  eiqfxise 
correctly  and  tht  ii  cli  vclop  sufBciently 
long  to  obtain  what  is  it  rmtd  "average 
densit\  ."  you  can  print  in  any  process. 
Il  your  aim  is  speed  only,  then  you 
may  develop  for  a  thinner  negative 
in  which  you  can  print  and  enlarge 
en^iilv  in  bromide. 

Returning  now  to  P.O. P.  You  will 
find  that  it  prints  most  readily  from 
negatives  that  are  thinner  if  anything 
than  the  average  density  negative  I 
have  just  shown  you.  Where  you 
ha\e  a  very  thin  negative,  placing 
green  glass  over  the  frame  will  help 
you»  while  if  you  have  a  very  dense 
negative  it  may  be  printed  in  direct 
sunlii^ht. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  you  any 
formube  this  evening — my  best  advice 
is  to  "go  by  the  book,"  that  is,  follow 
the  printed  directions  enclosed  in 
each  package.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  results  obtainable 
up9n  the  leading  makes,  but  aU  the 
same  there  arc  slight  differences  in 
the  manufacture,  and  how  these  may 
bc>t  he  worked  has  been  determined 
in  the  specimen  printing-rooms  of  the 
makers,  and  this  knowledge  is  embodied 
in  their  workinf^  instructions. 

( )ne  note  of  caution  is  that  your  ton- 
ing, if  you  wish  to  get  the  uniform 
color  which  is  so  desirable  in  commer- 
cial work,  must  always  be  done  by  the 
one  light — a  certain  stage  of  toninp^ 
which  api>ears  one  color  by  daylij^hi 
will  appear  quite  dilfercnt  by  artiticial 
light.  Seemg  that  daylight  varies 
both  on  account  of  the  weather  and 
also  with  the  ( han^int^  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  only  wa\'  in  which  to  ensure 
uniformity  is  to  curtain  off  a  corner 
of  the  workroom  and  tone  by  artificial 
liKht. 

While  a  great  deal  of  commerical  work 
is  done  upon  P.O. P.,  the  ^^reater  part 
is  done  upon  bromide,  chielly  because 


of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  prints 
may  be  made.  Bromide  also  scores  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  an  enlargement 

may  be  made  without  first  making 
an  enlarged  negative,  as  is  ncosary 
with  other  processes.  To  all  workers 
having  any  respect  for  their  craft, 
this  modern  spirit  of  "rush"  is  dis- 
tasteful. Very  seldom  is  any  really 
useful  purpose  served  by  thus  'sjieed- 
ing  up. "  The  client  whom  you  oblige 
today  by  making  a  negative  and  print 
in  a  hour  or  so  regards  it  as  a  favor, 
but  tomorrow  expects  it  as  a  right. 
However,  this  is  but  a  pious  expression 
of  opinion  on  my  part — know  quite 
well  that  the  photographer  cannot 
tell  his  client  that  such  haste  is  not 
com|)atible  with  the  dignity  of  his 
craft,  and  that  instead  of  our  genera- 
tion having  more  leisure  than  our 
fathers  as  a  result  of  our  "hustle" 
during  business  hours,  all  it  has  is 
more  neurasthenia  and  kindred  nerve 
troubles.  No,  you  cannot  do  this,  and 
if  you  ever  experience  the  regret  I 
have  just  ^pressed  you  must  temper 
it  by  the  sporting  satisfaction  one 
feels  at  making  a  "scoop."  I  confess 
that  I  feel  the  satisfaction  more  often 
than  I  do  the  regret! 

Bromide,  then,  is  the  paper  you  will 
probably  use  most,  just  as  it  is  used 
so  largely  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
profession  and  also  by  the  amateur. 
It  is  this  great  demand  that  has 
induced  the  manufacturers  to  devote 
so  much  care  to  its  production  in 
respect  of  both  the  uniformly  good 
quality  and  in  the  variety  of  surfaces 
obtainable. 

How  useful  is  this  variety  of  sur- 
face even  in  commercial  work  I  can 
illustrate  by  a  recent  occurrence.  A 
manufacturing  town  in  Scotland  was 
trying  to  get  a  bill  to  construct  a  new 
sewage  scheme,  the  outfall  being  at  a 
point  on  the  coast  which  is  by  way  of 
being  developed  as  a  holiday  resort. 
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A  scries  of  negatives  was  taken  of 
this  place  and  printed  on  Wellington 
canvas>grain  bromide  sepia-toned  and 
tied  up  in  an  attractive  booklet.  When 
it  was  argued  that  the  outiall  would  be 
below  low-water  mark,  more  nega- 
tives were  taken  showing  the  coast 
with  the  exact  spot  quite  clearly,  and 
these  were  then  printed  on  the  carbon 
surface. 

This  variety  of  surfaces,  then,  is  a 
reserve  of  power,  as  it  were,  and  you 
will  do  w^  to  make  yourself  familiar 
with  the  results  thus  obtainable.  You 
will  find  that  the  one  negative  will  give 
widely  varying  results  on  the  different 
grades  of  even  one  make,  and  still 
more  so  when  you  come  to  try  different 
makes.  I  have  noticed  many  pho- 
tographers when  they  have  to  use 
bromide  do  so  on  the  platino-matt 
surface.  Where  brilliance  is  desired 
this  is  the  least  likely  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  with  at  least  two  well- 
known  makes  it  does  not  yield  so 
pleasing  a  sepia  tone.  Smooth  or 
rough  ordinary  are  both  more  likely 
to  prove  satisfactory. 

As  to  developer,  I  think  you  will 
find  most  workers  who  make  many 
bromides  use  diamidophenol,  although 
the  makers  all  se^  to  give  the  choice 
bctwH'cn  this  and  metol-hydroquinone. 
The  latter  developer  is  preferable  for 
the  gaslight  papers. 

For  sepia  toning  our  preference  at 
Ealing  is  for  bleaching  with  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  bromide,  and  then 
sodium  sulphide — "stinker"  as  it  is 
familiarly  termed.  The  great  supe- 
riority of  this  method  over  the  hypo- 
alum  is  in  its  freedom  from  blister- 
ing. I  must  warn  you  that  to  obtain 
a  goofl  sepia  tone  >  our  exposure  must 
be  correct  to  begin  with. 

Of  great  service  to  the  bromide 
worker  is  the  "  faker  "  —that  is,  the 
reducing  bath  of  iodine  and  potassium 
iodide.   This  may  be  used  for  either 


local  reduction,  as,  for  example,  taking 
out  a  dirty  sky  in  a  landscape,  or  eke 
when  one  has  to  make  a  print  from  a 
very  thin  negative,  it  i<?  fir>t  cxpo^tii 
and  then  developed  until  no  lurlher 
darkening  of  the  shadows  can  be  seen. 
By  this  time  the  high-lights  are,  well, 
high-lights  no  longer;  but  after  fixing 
and  washing  the  "faker"  clears  them. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  print 
has  to  be  fijced  and  washed  again  after 
this  treatment. 

The  platinum  process  is  one  which 
yields  very  fine  results,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  you  will  be  frequently 
asked  for  it  where  absolute  permanence 
of  the  prints  is  required.  A  friend 
of  mine,  a  well-known  photographic 
journahst,  says  that  absolute  per- 
manence is  a  misnomer — a  photograph 
can  be  no  more  permanent  than  die 
paper  upon  which  it  is  printed.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  term  is  in  general 
use  as  applied  to  both  platinum  and 
carbon. 

Mr.  Willis,  of  the  Platinotjpe  Com- 
pany, patented  the  process  bearing 

that  name  in  1874,  and  although  other 
platinum  papers  have  been  placed  on 
the  market  from  time  to  time.  Platino- 
type  has  been  practically  without  a 
rival  until  quite  recently  Messrs. 
Gevaert  have  brought  out  a  series 
of  platinum  papers  up>on  which  very 
beautiful  results  may  be  ma<le. 

In  the  manufacture  of  platinum 
paper  the  raw  base  is  coated  with 
ferric  oxalate  and  chloroplatinite  01' 
potassium.  According  to  E.  J.  W.ills. 
"the  basis  on  which  the  process  i> 
founded  is  the  reduction  of  ferric 
oxalate  by  the  action  of  light  into 
ferrous  oxalate  and  the  reduction  of  a 
platinum  salt  by  the  ferrous  o.xalate 
in  the  metallic  state  when  wetted 
with  a  suitable  agent. "  This  agent  is 
oxalate  of  potash.  After  development 
the  prints  are  cleared  in  at  least  three 
baths  of  pure  hydrochloric  add. 
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The  great  essential  in  platinum 
printing  is  absolute  dryness,  as  the 
least  trace  of  moisture  injuriously 

affects  the  j^rints.  The  paper  cDmes  in 
sealed  tin>.  in  which  is  packed  some 
calcium  chloride,  a  substance  which 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  air. 
For  working,  the  pai>er  is  kept  in 
storage  tins  also  containing  the  calc  ium, 
but  it  \<  alway?;  well  to  buy  the  paper 
in  such  size  tins  as  to  involve  as  little 
as  possible  being  out  of  the  maker's 
tins  at  a  time.  Unless  you  are  using 
a  great  deal  of  paper,  it  is  therefore 
better  to  buy  four  six-sheet  tubes 
than  one  twenty-lour  sheet.  The 
precautions  against  damp  must  be 
observed  all  through  })rinting,  the  nega- 
tives and  frames  both  being  i<ej)t  quite 
dry.  For  this  reason  it  does  not  do  to 
leave  a  hall-exposed  print  in  the  frame 
through  the  night,  as  may  be  safely 
done  with  a  P.O.?.  print.  If  toward 
evening  you  are  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  enough  light  to  liiii>h  a  i)rint, 
it  is  better  not  to  run  the  risk,  unless 
you  can  do  as  we  do  at  Ealing  during 
the  winter  months,  and  that  is 
t'ini>h  ])rintint;  by  electric  light  F  r 
many  years  now  I  ma)'  say  that  during 
the  winter  months  our  platinum  print- 
ing is  done  entirely  by  electric  light 
— either  the  enclosed  arc  or  mercury 
vapor. 

And  now  we  come  to  carbon-  to 
my  mind  the  tinest  process.  Not 
that  I  think,  as  is  done  by  many, 
that  you  can  render  ail  that  there  is 
in  a  negative  better  in  carbon  than  in 
bromide.  We  at  Messrs.  Raines,  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  any  materials,  have  long  satisfied 
ourselves  on  that  point.  Where  carbon 
is  superior  to  bromide  is  in  the  ease 
with  which  prints  of  widely  diilering 
appearance  may  be  made  solely  by 
varying  the  colors  of  the  tissues  and 
the  supports  upon  which  they  are 
transferred.   In  bromide  the  produc- 


tion of  any  color  but  black  involves 
a  separate  toning.  In  saying  this  I 
ought  to  qualify  it  by  saying  that 

papers  are  now  being  put  on  the 
market  in  which  various  shades  of 
sepia  may  be  obtained  by  direct 
developmoBt. 

While  a  knowledge  of  platinum 
printing  ma)  ]je  acquired  fairly  easily 
by  the  ordinary  silver  printer,  carbon 
printing  is  so  different  in  ail  its  mani- 
pulations that  the  silver  printer  finds 
that  his  previous  knowledge  counts 
for  practically  It  is  largely  from 

this  difference  that  the  idea  has  arisen 
that  the  carbon  process  is  dilhcuit  to 
learn,  and  undoubtedly  many  have 
therejfore  refrained  from  making  the 
attempt.  The  Autotype  Company  has 
therefore  recently  taken  the  wise  step 
of  giving  a  thorough  course  of  lessons 
free  of  charge  to  young  photographers 
and  others  who  are  likely  to  be  able 
tn  put  the  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

The  theory  underlying  the  j)r(Kess 
is  that  gelatine  when  treated  with  an 
alkaline  bichromate  becomes  insoluble 
in  water  when  exposed  to  light.  So, 
therefore,  if  carbon  together  with 
any  desired  coloring  material  is  con- 
tained in  such  a  gelatine,  it  follows 
that  when  exposed  under  a  negative 
the  various  parts  will  be  soluble  or 
otherwi>e  according  to  the  amount  of 
light  action  which  has  taken  place. 

In  practice,  the  tissue,  as  it  is  called, 
is  bought  either  sen^tized  or  imsen- 
dtized.  In  the  former  state  it  will 
ke  ]^  in  good  condition  for  about  a 
fortnight. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  process  any  more  dosdy 
than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence in  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms, 
singlr  and  double  transfer,  since  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that 
photographers  who  are  familiar  with 
other  processes  do  not  understand 
these  terms. 
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After  the  tissue  already  mentioned 

has  been  exposed  under  the  negative 
(the  image  is  not  visible,  and  so  print- 
ing has  to  be  done  by  means  of  an 
actinometer),  it  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  transfer  paper  and 
then  squeegeed  into  contact.  After 
soaking,  the  paper  on  which  the  tissue 
was  coated  is  peeled  ofY.  and  develop- 
ment is  then  carried  out  with  hot 
water,  but  you  will  see  that  this  gives 
yt>u  an  image  which  is  reversed  from 
the  original.  /.  r..  right  becomes  left 
and  vice  vena.  This  process  is  called 
single  transfer,  and  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage  of  reversal,  when  an 
enlarged  negative  is  made  for  carbon 
it  is  reversed  during  the  making,  so 
that  the  single  transfer  print  will  be 
the  right  way  round  when  looked  at. 


In  the  double  transfer  process,  in- 
stead of  the  exposed  tissue  being 
squeegeed  to  the  single  transfer,  a 
pa[)er  called  temporary  support  i< 
used,  and  development  is  carried  out 
as  in  the  sing^  transfer  process.  The 
print  on  this  tem{)orary  support  is, 
of  course,  reversed,  but  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  "hnal  support"  the  ima^e 
is  brought  the  right  way  round,  and 
thus,  by  the  double-transfer  process, 
origiiial  negatives  may  be  panted 
from.  You  will,  therefore,  sec  why 
double  transfer  is  a  longer  and  con- 
sequently more  expensive  process,  and 
also  why  when  an  enlarged  negative 
has  been  made  on  purpose  for  carbon 
printing  its  reversal  will  prevent  its 
being  used  for  giving  prints  in 
platinum. 
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We  have  had  several  inquires  lately 
about  coloring  photographs.    We  will 

probably  give,  later  in  the  year,  a  few 
notes  on  miniature  painting  and  on  the 
working  up  of  enlargements  in  coknr. 

We  give  here  a  few  examples  on 
the  simpler  ways  of  coloring  useful 
to  those  who  have  not  made  a  study 
of  painting  or  drawing,  but  who  may 
have  a  demand — or  be  able  to  create 
one— for  tinted  pictures: 

There  are  two  di>linct  methods  of 
coloring  i>riiits  from  the  front  and 
from  the  l)ack  and  of  the  two  the 
former,  if  done  with  true  artistic  taste, 
is  preferable;  the  latter,  howe  \  i  r  is 
much  easier  and  requires  absolutely 
no  skill  The  materials  used  may  be 
either  water  or  oil-colors,  or  aniline 
dyes,  though  if  the  latter  are  used 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  choose 
those  that  are  stable. 

The  materials  required  are:  Brushes. 
Red  sables  should  be  used  for  water- 


colors,  not  camels-hair  brushes;  and 
for  oUs,  one  or  two  flat  hog-hair  of 
medium  size,  one  or  two  smaller  ones, 
one  or  two  stumpy  ditto,  and  one  or 
two  small  iiat  sables.  For  water  and 
oil-color  painting  the  following  pig- 
ments are  permanent:  Chinese  white, 
light  red.  vermilion,  carmine  dc  (iar- 
ance,  madder  lake,  cadmium  yellow, 
aureotin,  cobalt,  emerald-green,  sepia, 
burnt  sienna,  raw  sienna,  Icmon-yeUov, 
ultramarine,  terre  m  rti  .  yellow  ochre. 
For  water-color  pamting  these  pig- 
ments can  be  obtained  in  the  shape 
of  powder  and  mixed  with  the  follow- 
ing medium: 

Clarified  albumen  .  .  ,  .  l  ounce. 
.Vsnmonium  carbonate  .  .  .  lo  grains. 
Glycerine  ao  niiniffl5. 

.-\innir>ni.T   i  drop. 

Dis'ilk'il  w.4lcr  J  ounc*. 

To  clarify  the  albumen,  obtain  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beat  to  a  troth,  and 
allow  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hottis 
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ami  iiUer;  or  obtain  dried  albumen 
from  any  dealer;  of  this,  dissolve  20 

grains  in  i  ounce  of  water  made 
slightly  warm,  add  the  glyixTiiu-  and 
then  the  ammonia  and  rarhonatc  dis- 
solved in  the  ^  ounce  ol  water.  Tiller 
the  mixture  and  keep  in  a  stopi)ered 
bolt  le .  Large  quantities  of  this  should 
not  })f  iiiadc  up,  as  it  soon  decomposes: 
a  [)ro-LT\  alivi-.  such  as  boric  aciii.  may 
be  added  to  the  above  in  the  projiortion 
of  about  I  f^rain  to  above  quantity. 

Althouuli  water-colors  obtained  dry 
arc  generally  used  by  advanc  ed  workers, 
the  !»ei^nncr  should  get  the  "moist" 
water-colors  as  being  less  troublesome 
to  work. 

For  oil  painting  the  tube  oil  colors 
should  be  obtained,  and  to  thin  them 
down  me.fjlii)  or  medium  should  be 
used;  a  very  good  medium  which 
dries  quickly  is  mastic  varnish,  made 
by  dissoK-ing  gum  mastic  i  part  in 
pure  oil  of  turpentine  to  parts. 

All  those  who  have  tried  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  colors  take  well 
to  the  surface  of  prints,  and  it  is  usual 
to  prepare  the  surface  in  some  wa\', 
an(l  there  are  two  method'; :  The  first 
is  to  lick  the  print  all  over;  the  sei  ond 
is  to  use  a  solution  of  ox-gall.  I'ur- 
chase  from  a  chemist  the  purified  ox- 
gall, which  is  a  thick  greenish-yellow 
paste,  and  dissolve  this  in  water  and 
spirit.  Sixty  grains  of  the  puritied 
gall  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  and  four  ounces  of 
wood  alcohol  added,  will  make  a 
solution  'h:it  will  keep,  and  which 
ran  be  applied  to  any  print  with  a 
llat  camel's-hair  brush,  and  after  this 
treatment,  when  dry,  the  print  will 
take  both  oil  and  water-color  readily. 

After  the  surface  has  been  treated 
the  color  should  be  applied,  and  for 
the  delicate  tints,  such  as  those  of  the 
flesh,  etc.,  a  stipple  or  cross-hatch 
should  be  used,  almost  as  in  retouch- 
ing, and  it  is  only  in  the  deeper 


shadows  that  anything  like  deep  broad 
Strokes  should  be  made.  Hie  photo- 
graphic image  will,  if  you  allow  it, 

at  least  with  water-colors,  always  pve 
you  shadows  and  deeper  shades,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  color  is  laid  on 
too  thick  that  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  obtaining  the  shades. 

For  enlargements  it  is  ad\nsahle  to 
mount  on  ean\a>  with  elarilied  fish- 
glue  while  both  are  thoroughly  tlamp, 
allow  to  dry,  and  then  flow  over  the 
surface  some  size,  prepared  ]>>  dis- 
solvin^j  4  ounces  of  ^^elaline  in  ?o 
ounces  of  water  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  set  up  tu  drain  and  dry. 

The  foregoing  methods  all  require 
considerable  artistic  skill,  but  the 
following  can  be  done  by  any  one, 
even  by  a  child  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ol  age;  the  only  care 
required  is  to  keep  to  the  outlines 
of  the  printed  image.  It  is  more 
applicable  to  albumen  than  to  <?elatino 
or  collodio-ehloride  prints,  because  the 
supports  of  the  killer  are  too  thick. 
Obtain  a  fairly  deeply  printed  albu- 
men print,  and  soak  in  water  until 
thoroughly  limp,  remove  it.  and  blot 
off  the  supertlvious  moisture  with 
blotting-paper.  Procure  a  plain  oak 
picture-frame  the  required  size.  Give 
the  front  of  the  frame  a  coating  of 
t'lsh  ghie,  and  press  down  firmly  on 
to  the  paper  side  of  the  print,  lift  the 
prim  and  frame  up,  smooth  the  edges 
of  the  print  on  the  frame,  and  use  a 
roller  squeegee  tO  take  out  wrinkles 
or  folds,  then  rear  the  whole  up  to 
dry;  when  thoroughly  dry  it  can  be 
prepared  for  painting. 

Procure  a  good-size  vamish-mop, 
some  japanner's  gold  size  and  boiled 
linseed-oil.  anrl  mix  the  last  two  in 
equal  projjortions,  and  add  one  eighth 
of  the  volume  of  castor-oil.  Pour 
some  of  this  mixture  into  U  saucer 
and  dip  the  varnish-mop  into  the 
same,  and  give  the  paper  a  thorough 
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good  soaking  until  the  grain  is  scarcely 

perceptible  and  it  is  almost  trans- 
parent; leave  for  twelve  liours  reared 
up  against  a  wall  in  a  warai  place 
free  from  dust  to  dry.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  with  some  clean  dry  blott- 
ing paper,  blot  off  any  oil  which  has 
soaked  through  the  albumen  surface. 
The  varnish  should  now  be  nearly 
dr>%  or  so  tacky  as  only  just  to  hold 
the  finger  when  applied. 

Support  the  frame  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  (legrees  over  a  looking- 
glass  laid  flat  on  the  table,  so  that 
plenty  of  light  is  reflected  throu^  it, 
and  with  the  proper  brushes  be^  to 
pr.mt  with  the  oil-colors,  using  mastic 
varnish  as  a  medium.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  use  any  art;  the  paint  of  the 
desired  tint  is  merely  laid  on  in 
broad  streaks,  keeping  only  within  the 
outlines .  and  the  photographic  image 
gives  all  the  delicate  play  of  lights  and 
shades.  It  is  astonishing  how  wonder- 
fully effective  are  prints  thus  treated. 

When  the  paint  is  dry  on  the  back 
of  the  print  a  sharp  knife  run  around 
the  inner  side  of  the  frame  will  detach 


the  picture,  and  it  can  then  be  mounted 
behind  a  cutout  mount  and  framed  if 

desired. 

To  color  prints  with  aniline  dyes 
is  not  a  difficult  matter.  The  leal 
difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  Stable  dyes. 

For  those  who  wish  to  attempt,  the 
easiest  way  to  set  to  work  is  to  pur- 
chase some  packages  of  the  diamond 
dyes,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
almost  any  store;  turn  the  contents 
of  the  package  into  a  4-ouncc  bottle, 
and  aclfl  2  drams  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  fill  up  with  water.  The  acid 
not  only  helps  to  dissolve  most  of 
the  dyes,  but  also  acts  as  a  good 
medium,  for  if  the  solution  will  not 
take  kindly  to  any  print,  the  addition 
of  glacial  acetic  acid  will  immediately 
make  it  take.  Such  solutions  should 
not  be  used  too  strong,  and  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  apply  two  washes  rather 
than  one  deep  one.  Always  allow  one 
wash  or  color  to  dry  before  applying 
another  over  it  or  next  to  it,  and 'd 
care  is  used  there  will  be  no  running 
togetlier.  A  selection  of  fine  sable 
brushes  should  be  at  hand. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Chile  and  Her  People  of  Today. 
An  Account  of  the  Customs,  Char- 
acteristics, Amusements.  History, 
and  Advancement  of  the  Chileans, 
and  the  Development  and  Resources 
of  Their  Country,  By  Nevix  O. 
WiNTKR.  Pp.  401;  bibliography 
and  inde.x.  Illustrated  from  original 
and  selected  photographs  by  the 
author.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
Price,  $3.00  net 

To  most  of  us  Chile  is  just 
''one  of  those  South  American 
Republics  where  they  raise  little  else 
but  revolutions/'  We  have  to  thank 


Mr.  Nevin  O.  Winter  for  an  interesting 

and  entertaining  account  of  a  country 
that  is  well  worth  a  better  acquaint- 
ance. We  sometimes  think  of  the 
United  States  as  the  sole  possessor  ol 
a  complete,  practical,  and  satisfactor>- 
constitution.  but  when  we  read  that 
in  Chile  the  president  is  chosen  by 
electors  who  are  elected  by  a  direct 
vote,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
that  he  may  not  serve  two  consecutive 
term'5.  and  may  not  leave  the  country 
during  his  term  of  ofiice  or  for  one 
year  after  its  expiration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Chile  has  solved  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  still  bothering 
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us.  In  more  mundane  affairs  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  Valparaiso, 
a  seaport  almost  as  large  as  San 
Francisco,  has  an  excellent  street  trans- 
portation system  with  double-decked 
cars  with  a  two-cent  fare  for  the  lower 
and  a  cent  for  upper  seats.  The  book, 
is  interesting  throughout,  and  you 
leave  it  with  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  country  and 
its  f>eople. 

The  Spell  oj  England.  By  Ji  lia  de 
Wolf  Addison.  425  pages,  index, 
and  bibliography.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.50.    Boston.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Spell 
Series,  in  which  Italy,  Holland,  and 
France  have  been  treated,  discloses  the 
sj>ell  under  which  the  traveller  falls. 


who  wanders  with  an  open  mind  along 
the  highways  and  byways  of  England. 
The  author  is  well  equipped  by  a 
long  residence  in  the  country  to  des- 
cribe that  elusive,  indertnite  feeling  of 
quaintness  and  charm  that  clings  to 


so  many  of  the  old  places  in  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  Old  England. 

Miss  Addison  visits  and  describes 
many  of  the  old  cathedral  towns, 
castles,  and  stately  homes  of  England, 
and  dwells  more  upon  the  traditions 
and  local  stories  that  have  gathered 
around  them  than  upon  their  historical 
or  architectural  features.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations  are  from  photographs 
specially  made  for  the  book  and  are 
well  reproduced.  It  is  an  interesting 
book  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will 
be  enjoyed  as  much  by  those  who 
know  England  from  travel  or  residence 
as  those  who  only  know  it  from  reading. 
Well  printed  and  handsomely  bound  in 
decorated  covers,  it  will  make  a  safe 
and  acceptable  gift  book. 

Photographic  Copyright.  By  George 
E.  Brown,  F.I.C.,  and  Alexander 
Mackie.  London:  H.  Greenwood 
and  Co.    50  cents. 

This  volume,  from  the  office  of 
The  British  Journal  oj  Photography,  is 
a  working  guide  among  the  intricacies 
of  copyright  law  for  any  photographer 
having  occasion  to  dispose  of  the  rights 
of  reproduction  in  his  photographs. 
This  guidance  is.  of  course,  based 
upon  the  British  Copyright  Act  which 
came  into  force  on  July  i  last,  but 
the  authors  do  not  fail  to  deal  with 
past  judgments  in  the  courts  under 
the  previous  Act.  In  some  cases  such 
judgments  apparently  are  modified  by 
the  new  Act.  but  hold  good  in  others. 
The  rights  of  a  photographer  in  refer- 
ence to  the  photographs  taken  of 
sitters  in  various  circumstances,  and 
on  the  olher  hand,  the  rights  of  sitters 
in  their  photographs,  arc  explicitly 
dealt  with,  so  that  the  volume  forms 
a  reliable  aid  to  portrait  photographers 
in  deciding  business  disputes  which 
are  at  times  somewhat  perplexing. 
Conditions  of  obtaining  copyright  in 
foreign  countries,  and  particularly  in 
America,  are  fully  dealt  with.  The 
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pages  are  freely  cross-referenced  and 
a  full  index  is  provided,  so  that  as 
a  working  guide  the  volume  should 
discharge  its  purpose  elTiciently. 

Three  Wonderlands  of  the  American 
Wesl.  By  Thomas  D.  Mirphy. 
With  16  reproductions  in  color  from 
original  jmintings  by  Thomas 
Moran.  and  32  (luogravures  from 
photographs.  Also  maps  of  the 
Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  Grand 
Canyon  regions.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.   Price.  S3.00  net. 

"See  America  First"  is  being 
strongly  urged  upon  our  vacationists, 


so  many  of  whom  rush  to  Europe  to 
see  the  sights.  Such  a  book  as  the 
one  we  are  reviewing  will  do  much 
to  turn  the  tide  of  travel  westward. 
The  author  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
golden  West  and  where  description 
fails  he  is  helped  out  by  clever  color 
reproductions  of  Moran's  famous 
painting  and  duogravure  reproductions 
of  clever  photographs.  A  book  that 
kindles  a  strong  desire  to  go  and  see 
for  oneself  the  wonderful  riot  of  form 
and  color  displayed  in  the  National 
Parks  of  the  West.  It  will  come  as  a 
revelation  to  many  who  have  had  a 
vague  notion  that  there  may  possibly 
be  something  worth  seeing  in  .\mcrica. 


A  Handy  Dark-room  "Brush."  For 
applying  solutions,  wiping  out  dishes, 
and  miscellaneous  purposes,  I  use  a 
very  handy  "brush"  made  by  taking 
a  small,  wide-mouthed  bottle,  "three 
ounce"  is  a  convenient  size,  and  stuff- 
ing into  it  a  sponge  of  such  dimensions 
that  alx)ut  half  the  sponge  is  outside 
the  bottle,  the  neck  gripping  it 
sufficient  firmness.  Such  a  "brush" 
can  be  thoroughly  washed  by  pulling 
out  the  sponge,  it  is  cheap,  it  has  no 
metal  parts  likely  to  affect  the  solu- 
tions with  which  it  may  be  used,  and 
it  also  has  the  great  convenience  of 
standing  on  end  so  that  the  sponge 
itself  is  not  in  contact  with  the  bench 
or  sink. — Cyril  Norton. 
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Burke  &  James.  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  have 
been  appointed  wholesale  distributors  for 
the  Edison  Home  Kinetoscope.  It  is  their 
intention  in  handling  this  article  to  follow 
their  established  policy  of  not  selling  to 
consumers,  but  of  doing  everything  jiossible 
to  create  a  demand  through  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic supplies.  Our  underst.inding  is  that 
these  machmes  arc  liable  to  gel  into  the 
hands  of  the  phonograph  dealers  unless  the 
photographic  supply  dealers  take  immediate 


advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  securing  the 
local  agency  for  their  community. 

The  projection  Inisincss  is  one  more  closely 
related  to  photographic  supplies  than  to 
musical  instruments.  It  is  a  hne  which  can- 
not but  help  to  increase  in  volume,  aivl  it 
will,  therefore,  l>c  an  unquestioned  stepoing 
stone  to  a  larger  and  more  profitable  business 
for  photographic  supply  dealers. 

•Not  since  the  invention  of  the  phonograph 
has  such  a  step  in  home  entertainment  been 
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taken  as  is  repre.scnted  to  the  latest  invention 
of  Mr.  Edison.  The  Home  Kinetoscope  is  a 
{Hrfect  movinR  piclurt  machine  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  American 
family.  The  initi:U  cost  is  practically  the 
only  one,  as  the  films  can  be  exchanged  as 
often  as  denned  for  a  nominal  sum.  The 
ideal  corobinatioo  of  entertainment  and  educa- 
tion for  every  member  of  the  family  is  fully 
realized  in  the  new  E.1i>«  n  1  inc.  Ei);!uv 
feet  (>f  the  film  useii  <.n  this  luuchsnt:  ctjuala 
1000  feet  of  that  used  in  the  moving-picture 
theatres.  This  is  because  there  are  three 
lows  of  pictures  on  each  film,  which  are  ran 
off  Sttoce^ively.  The  machine  is  made  to 
conform  to  the  Edison  Laboratory  standards, 
and  is  s«3  simple  to  operate  that  a  child  will 
lind  no  difficiilty  in  projecting  pictures  with- 
out any  possible  dan^  of  accident  as  the 
film  is  absolutely  non-mflanunable. 

The  machine  »  adapted  for  either  electricity 
or  acetylene  gas.  In  addition  to  '}w  nn  vin^ 
pictures  it  projects  a  spe<'ial  lanlcrn  .-.lulc 
which  is  about  one-twenlii  t  i,  tlir  size  of  the 
regular  slide.  There  is  an  immense  variety 
of  film  subjects  and  lantern  stides  to  choose 
from. 

Dealer!^  and  others  interested  will  do  well 
to  ai      to  Ri'RKE  &  Jambs,  Inc,  regarding 

this  w<jn<lerful  instrument. 


To  stimulate  interest  in  show-window 
decoration  The  PhotoiraphU  News  has  offered 

prizes  of  S50.00  in  gold  for  the  liest  display 
of  phottjgraphic  gtKxls  made  by  tlcalors  before 
December  21,  igi:?. 

The  rules  are  simple.  Send  a  5  x  7  picture 
of  the  window,  together  with  a  full  description 
of  its  contents,  to  the  Window  Contest  Editor, 
Pkoiogntpkie  Nfws.  42  E.  Twenty-third  Street. 
New  York  City.  Tin  >  r.ntest  is  open  to  all 
dealers  without  restnclions.  Full  details  are 
to  be  printed  in  the  News  for  October. 


Thb  Imperial  Plashliobt  Platb,  the 

fastest  Impf  ii  il  i>l.itr  made,  has  a  speed  of 
350  to  375  11.  :in<]  1)..  and  is  specially  recom- 
mended for  all  (l.t^lilight  work.  Although 
ultra-rapid  these  plates  are  cumparalively 
free  from  objectional  coarseness  of  grain. 
They  aie  good  lor  reflex  camera  use  and 
portraiture  under  adverse  tieht  conditions. 
They  arc  retail'  1  it  standard  prices  ]iy  G. 
Gennert,  24  E.  1  hirieenth  Street,  New  York, 
and  330  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Thb  one  thing  surer  than  death  and  taxes 
is  that  a  pholographit-  print  will  cur!  in  the 
process  of  drying.  an<i  until  suth  limes  as 
we  get  prints  that  are  dcvelcjped  fixed,  and 
washed  wiibuut  the  use  of  water  we  suppose 
they  will  continue  to  curl.  Photo-flat  has 
now  been  on  the  market  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  its  name. 
With  the  use  of  Photo-flat  the  curling  tcndcru  . 
v{  dried  prints  has  V)ccn  ovcrc(  inc.  An  apph 
cation  of  this  dope  to  the  back  of  a  print  will 
take  all  the  curl  out  and  leave  a  beautifully 
flat  and  even  surface  with  just  the  slightest 


tendency  to  curl  backwiu-d,  the  only  proper 
curl  for  any  print.  Photo-flat  is  jfuaranteed 
to  do  its  work,  and  is  sold  in  4-ounco  bottles 
at  35  cents,  one  pint  Sl.cx),  or  $1.75  per  quart. 
Get  some  at  youf  dealers  and  save  yourself 

a  lot  of  trouble. 


Wr  have  just  received  from  Kreps  & 
StklliNG,  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  catal-  g\ie  of 
Rodenstock  lenses,  for  which  they  n'v  'lu^ 
American  agents.  It  is  a  handsonw  .ml 
cleverly  compiled  catak>gue  and  descrilx-s  a 
line  <jf  high-grade  lenses  that  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  ({uality.  They  arc  more  moderately 
priced  than  some  high-gnide  anastigmats 
but  fully  guaranteed  as  to  quality.  A  copy 
of  the  l  it,,!.  ^;uc  will  l>e  mailed'  in  receipt 
of  4  cents  to  cover  postage. 


Aktatonb,  the  new  Japanese  tissue  print- 
ing paper,  is  becoming  poptdar.  The  uirasual 

111!  artistic  effects  obtained  by  thi<  new 
puper  arc  worth  lof iking  into.  It  will  please 
your  customers  with  an  artistic  leaning  and 
Its  manipulation  is  of  the  simplest.  Give  it  a 
trial.  .\ny  dealer,  or  direct  from  Hhrbert 
&  Ht  EsoE.N  Co..  311  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  trade  agents. 


Big  profits  are  f>ftcn  made  fnm  small 
items  in  a  business.  Careful  1  >uy and  a 
close  attention  to  details  build  up  tlie  margin. 
Take  Eastman's  Testut  carbonate  of  soda: 
it's  as  easy  to  buy  as  any  other  variety,  yet 
it  saves  you  20  per  cent.  A  notice  on  the 
bottle  reads:  "This  carbonate  of  s<ida  is  (if 
such  exceptional  strength  and  purity,  that 
in  compounding  formuUe  in  which  £astman 
carbonate  of  soda  is  not  specified,  one  ounce 
should  be  used  in  place  of  three  ounces  of 
cryst.ils  or  in  place  of  i  n-  and  a  quarter 
ounces  of  desiccated  ot  n.lier  ni.ikcs."  -X 
small  matter,  perhaps,  but  it  works  to  your 
a<!vantage  on  almost  every  formula  you 
compound. 

There  must  be  as  many  varieties  of  sepia 
as  there  are  pickles.  If  you  are  not  satislud 
with  the  variety  you  are  getting,  yuu  might 
try  Platora.  Wc  have  producen  sepia  prints 
with  this  paper  that  wc  thought  were  about 
right.  They  may  phase  you.  Write  ThB 
Photo  Pkoditts  Co.,  Dept.  C.  Moo  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  and  they  will  send 
you  free  samples. 

YotI  can  increase  the  selling  qualities  of 
your  negatives  by  incnasing  tlio  attractive- 
ness of  your  prints.  A  sure  way  to  do  this  5s 
t  u  ■  I'  ll  helps  as  the  Parag<  n  }5i  rdcr 
Negatives,  made  by  the  EA'ilMW  Kodak  Co. 
A  p<H>r  print  is  helped  and  a  gtx  il  print  shown 
to  better  advantage  when  framed  up  with  an 
appropriate  border  desiRU.  They  are  made 
in  %  arious  >itylcs  and  sizi->.  and  can  tn'  adaptid 
U'  any  kind  i  f  work  and  sliow  it  (iff  to  tl'c  1;t'st 
advantage.  Ask  yi  ur  dc.dcr  fi  r  a  copy  <  t  ihc 
Paragon  Border  Negative  Bot>klct  or  write 
the  Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y..  direct. 
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How  to  produce  artUkial  duyligliL  seems  lo 
have  been  discovered  almost  simultaneously 
in  England  and  Gennaiqr  and  the  resulu 
promise  that  artists  will  sewn  be  able  to  paint 

by  "daylight  lamps,"  and  that  art  classes 
may  be  held  in  the  night  time.  Housewives 
will  not  have  to  wait  fur  a  bright  day  in  order 
to  match  dress  materials. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  oC  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Research  Laborator;^,  who  has  been 
working  on  the  new  idea  in  England,  in  a 
lecture  (Icstrilic'd  to  the  Illuniinutinj^  and 
Eni^intcriug  Society  of  London  succcsstui 
experiments  with  the  new  invention.  "Day- 
light lamps"  were  originally  intended  for 
measuring  the  sensitiveness  of  photograph 
plates.  He  stated  that  he  first  constructed 
a  filter  by  means  of  dyes  adjusted  to  follow 
a  spectro-photometer  curve,  which  after  an 
initial  failure  was  satisfactory  for  his  own 
work,  but  was  not  a  permanent  affair  and 
hence  be  devised  another  with  permanent  dye.<;. 

The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  satisfactory 
blue.  He  recently  t-liscetvcrerl  this  and  got 
a  perniaiient  as  well  as  an  almoal  perfect 
re>e:nblanee  to  daylight.  However,  light- 
pnwer  loses  by  absorption  85  per  cent.  There- 
fore, so  far  it  was  only  suitable  in  small  rooms, 
but  was  most  useful  in  the  correct  matching 
of  delicate  shades. 

Sin'.f.UaneousIy  Dr.  Viv-^e,  of  Hambiirj:;, 
conLril'UU's  to  liie  Illuminating^  and  Engiriecr- 
ing  Soe-iety's  orj^an  an  elabi.'rati>  deseription 
of  his  method  ot  studying  color  by  artificial 
illuminants,  showing  the  effects  0(f  gas,  dectric, 
and  the  existing  daylight  lamps  on  colors,  as 
compared  with  daylight  itself.  The  Doctor 
shows  that  most  of  tl.e  present  illuminaotshave 
an  excess  of  red  and  a  deiu  u  ncy  of  blue. 

In  the  <  German  "davlij^ht  lamps"  an 
enclosed  arc,  is  screened  with  suitable  absorp- 
tion glasses  and  the  resultant  light  approaches 
daylight  closely  in  blue  and  green,  but  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  red,  which  it  is  thought  can 
be  remedied  by  a  combination  with  carbon 
filament  lamps. 

Art  galleries  and  other  large  buildinj^-  may 
be  expected  lo  be  nmde  like  daylight  at  night 
by  an  improved  type  of  inverted  are  lamp  if 
the  flickering  can  be  overcome. 
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Tub  following  urgent  appeal  was  received 
frf>n)  a  pbotograpber  on  " India's  coral  strand." 
and  needless  to  say,  we  leavonded  promptly 
to  relieve  his  *'too  eager*'  feding. 

"We  intend  U>  get  your  Photographic 
^^A(.A/.tNB  nn  earh  month,  tlurett.re  kindly 
send  us  a  enpy  of  your  Phot*  k.raphic  Maga- 
zine urgently  on  receipt  of  this  letter  but 
not  dday  in  sending,  we  wilt  pay  for  them 
of  one  year  on  receipt  of  your  Magazine. 
We  hope  to  receive  your  magazine  urgently 
because  we  are  toci  eager  to  see  it:  SO  that 
please  send  it  quickly  but  not  delay. 

Awaiting  your  further  answer.  , 
Yours  faithfully,  t 
T.  R.  Bros,  Bfaavnagar,  India. 


A  NEW  devdoper  just  discovered  by  s 
Frenchman  is  said  to  be: 

The  most  efficient  phntog^raphic  developer 
of  the  hydroxydiplienylamine  derivatives  i? 
p  amino-p'-hydre.xy diplunylaminc-o-sulphontc 
acid  known  as  "Sulphinol. "  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alkalies 
and  alkaline  carbonates.  It  gives  soft  images 
of  gciod.  gradation  with  pure  whites:  under 
normal  conditions  the  image  appears  in  alx>ut 
three  minutes  and  development  is  complete 
at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  minutes.  The 
developer  is  very  sensitive  to  bromide.  With 
such  a  name  it  should  be  sensitive  to  any* 
thing. 


Shades  of  that  Midsummer  Night's  Festi- 
val! at  Philadelphia  la^t  July !  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Ohio 
State  Convention  at  Columbus,  0..  lJ*94- 
"The  bautiiiet  at  the  Collins  garden  was  an. 
enjoyable  a(Tair.  C.  1..  Lewis,  of  Toledo, 
sang  a  selection.  G.  B.  Spcrry  recited  a 
German  dialect  very  effective'y .  Hetherington 
whistled,  and  I^ewis and  Ebersole  gave  a  duct. 
A  younj;  lady  of  Columbus  recited  a  poem 
very  acceptably.  A  cold  collation  was  enjoye*! 
and  the  orchestra  made  ever\'body  happy 
until  nearly  li  P.M.,  when  all  left  for  home, 
pleased  and  weary."  Among  those  present 
we  notice  the  names  <^  L.  A.  Docer,  E.  B. 
Core,  well-known  present-day  conventionists. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THIS  CIRKUT 
PICTURE  SOLD  $1126.00  WORTH 
OF  PRINTS 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
reaping  this  profit  from  Cirkut  Photography  in  your 
locality.  Lodges,  family  reunions,  conventions, 
graduating  classes,  all  want  Cirkut  Pictures.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  sell. 

The  Cirkut  is  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able proposition  in  the  photographic  field. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

Century  Camera  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER.  N  Y. 
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Knows  no  Equal 


**Watch  the  photographer  who 
has  a  reputation  to  maintain." 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  DeaUn, 
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The  Consumer  is  the 
Trial  Judge 

WH£N  a  lawyer  in  making  his  address 
in  behalf  of  a  client  can  only  offer  high 
fahitin*  claims  unsupported  by  proof  or 
fact|  the  client  generally  goes  to  jail  and  the 
lawyer  is  labeled  a  <<hot  air  jammer.'* 

Cyko  Wins  Out 

with  the  consuming  photographer  because  every 
photographer  in  the  country  has  been  furnished 

with  proofs  and  idcts  of  Cyko  superiority. 

His  printing  room  is  putting  daily  thoie  prooft  to  the  test. 

Hu  show  cate  contains  the  evidence. 

His  pletsed  customers  act  as  witnesaet. 

His  Conventioa  Exliibits  proclaim  bis  good  judgment. 

Never  have  photographers  been  so  critical 
as  now  in  their  desire  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 

matter  and  sift  out  the  truth  ''from  the  chaff 
which  the  wind  bloweth  away.*' 

Ansco  Compaiiy 

Binghomton,  N.  Y. 
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MORE  BUSINESS 


The  summer  just  passed  was,  for 
Great  Britain,  the  worst  summer  on 
record.  The  weather  was  abnormally 

cold,  the  rainfall  was  excessive,  and 
sunshine  was  almost  unknown.  For 
part  of  the  time  a  good  part  of  the 
people  were  going  to  and  from  their 
homes  in  boats  on  account  of  the 
flooded  condition  of  the  country. 

With  such  strongly  "anti-photo- 
graphic weather"  you  would  natur- 
ally think  that  photographic  business 
would  have  suffered  very  heavily.  It 
is  almo-t  unbelievable,  but  business 
boomed  m  spite  of  the  cold,  the  rain, 
and  the  sunless,  cheerless  days.  We 
have  before  us  the  advertisement  of 
one  of  the  largest  photographic  manu- 
facturers in  Kngland,  and  this  is  what 
they  have  to  say: 

*'  In  spite  of  the  weather,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  stmimer  has  been 
about  the  coldest  and  wettest  on 
record,  there  has  been  a  boom  in  our 
business.  Some  of  the  largest  retail 
dealers  in  the  Kingdom,  on  paying 
their  July  accounts,  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the}  were  sending  us 
the  largest  check  they  liad  ever  drawn 
in  our  favor." 

Here  we  have  a  business  more 
dependent  upon  good  weather  than 
any  other  showing-  an  increase  tmder 


the  most  adverse  condition.  What  is 
the  ^Eplanation?  It  is  given  in  the 
advertisement,  which  continues  as 

follows : 

"No  doubt  about  the  matter — the 
boom  was  due  to  our  great  advertising 
campaign  of  interesting  thousands  of 
new  people  in  the  art  of  amateur  pho- 
tography; advertising  on  progressive 
lines  and  making  thousands  of  con- 
verts to  the  joys  of  picture-making." 

You  might  say  that  what  happened 
in  England  is  no  criterion  for  conditions 
here.  True,  we  have  very  much  less 
rain  and  very  much  more  sunny 
weather  than  our  friends  across  the 
water,  but  we  are  having  a  Presidential 
year  with  its  traditional  business 
depression.  Many  a  photographer 
who  is  linding  business  quiet  will 
bhime  it  on  the  "Presidential  year" 
b<^ey.  Let  him  take  a  lesson  from 
the  above  extracts.  The  same  manu- 
facturer who  boomed  business  in  a 
decidedly  off  year  in  England,  is 
spending  thousands  of  doUars  every 
month,  advertising  in  the  big  national 
magaanes  of  this  country,  interesting 
thousands  of  people  in  portrait  pho- 
tography. Not  a  word  about  his 
goods,  not  a  name  mentioned,  just  a 
few  well-chosen  sentences  urging  the 
desirability  of  being  photographed. 
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ANOTHER  DANGEROUS  BILL 


There's  a  photographer  in  your 
town"  means  your  studio.  Big  busi- 
ness is  being  created  and  the  photop;- 
rapher  who  bestirs  hitnsclt,  who  does 
his  share  of  local  advertising,  will 
reap  a  rich  reward,  and  find  that, 
regardless  of  Presidential  elections, 
political  excitement,  or  other  excuses, 
his  business  is  booming. 


The  number  of  people  who  have  not 
been  photngrf^hed  is  altogether  out 

of  proportion  to  the  number  who  have. 
There  would  be  fewer  automobile?  if 
they  were  not  so  extensively  adver- 
tised, and  there  would  be  lots  more 
photographs  if  there  was  a  little  more 
advertising. 


ANOTHER  DANGEROUS  BILL 


It  is  a  common  complaint  that 
modern  legislative  bodies  make  alto- 
gether too  many  new  laws  and  we 
suffer  for  the  follies  of  our  lawmakers. 

A  bill  that  is  now  before  Congress 
and  that  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  photofiraphcr  is  the  Oldfield 
Patent  Revision  Bill,  which  is  now  on 
the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  will  come  up  for  con* 
sideration  whc-n  Congress  reconvenes 
in  December  next. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill  seeks 
to  deprive  manufacturers  of  the  right 
to  regulate  prices;  this  will  result  in  a 
loss  in  incentive  to  acquire  reputation 
for  an  article  or  a  name.  If  Congress 
says  thai  the  makers  of  goods  that 
are  called  for  by  the  public  by  name, 
so  that  it  becomes  essentially  a  deal 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer,  are  to  have  no  control  over 
the  price  which  the  consumer  pays, 
then  there  will  be  no  use  in  tr>ing  to 
work  up  a  national  demand  for  goods 
of  guaranteed  quality;  then  there  will 
be  no  use  in  trying  to  work  up  a 
national  d^and  for  goods,  because 
the  money  spent  in  advertising  and 
creating  a  demand  will  react  against 
them  and  cause  price-cutters  to  j)iek 
out  the  goods  as  marks  for  attracting 
trade  to  themselves  and  demoralize  the 
rest  of  the  manufacturer's  trade. 

If  there  is  to  )ir  no  price  protection 
there  can  be  lit  tie  or  no  reliability  on 
the  quality  or  standard  of  goods  sold, 


and  with  price  cutting,  adulteration 
and  lowered  standards  must  prevail. 
If  the  manufacturer  cannot  control, 
within  reason,  the  selling  price  of  his 
factory  product,  he  will  l>e  less  liable 
to  be  interested  in  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, in  the  case  of  photography  it 
is  essential  that  there  be  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  maker  and  the 
user. 

If  a  fixed  price  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  manufacturer  will  stand  behind 
the  retailer  and  take  care  to  see  Uiai 
he  is  retailing  only  fresh,  standard 
goods.  When  price  cutting  begins 
the  price  cutter  will  be  left  to  take 
care  of  himself,  and  he  will — at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer.  You  can 
be  quite  sure  that  when  a  standard 
dr>'-plate  or  developer  is  offered  at 
one-half  its  regular  price,  there  is  a 
nigger  in  the  woodpile. 

It  is  to  your  own  interes*  to  have 
prices  fixed.  Competition  will  take 
care  that  profits  do  not  get  unreason- 
able. You  must  have  confidence  in 
the  product  you  are  using,  and  the 
manufacturer,  to  maintain  a  guaran- 
teed standard,  must  have  a  steady 
market  and  a  fixed  and  reasonable 
price.  , 

Read  the  announcement  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  and  then  see  or  write 
your  Congressional  representati\  e^  or 
candidates.  It  is  a  matter  of  im- 
j)ortance  to  evcr\'  i)hotQgrapher,  pro- 
fessional or  amateur. 
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THE  PORTRAIT  POST-CARD  PLUS  THE  AUTOMOBHJS 


BY  E.  FBEY 


In  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine 
there  appeared  tliis  very  interesting 
and  pertinent  query  and  statement 
of  facts:  "Why  is  there  so  little 
money  spent  on  photographs,  while 
<!!(h  fabulous  sums  are  spent  on 
auLomobik'i,  pianos,  and  grupht)- 
phones  every-  year  in  this  country, 
etc.?"  There  is  vastly  more  in  the 
above  little  paragraph  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  It  is  in  reality  a 
question  of  vital  importance  and 
diotild  Interest  the  entire  photographic 
world,  and  esj)ccially  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  photographs  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  jumped  from  the 
popularly  accepted  tenet  that  they 
were  merely  secondary  luxuries  to  a 
position  which  compelled  the  admis- 
sion that  they  must  be  ranked  and 
reckoned  as  utilities  and  necessities. 
Xotwithstanding  this  fact,  the  only 
fields  in  which  photography — as  a 
business — has  held  its  own  and  can 
show  a  gain  an-  those  in  which  its 
application  conies  to  bear  on  the 
commercial,  industrial,  and  scientific 
lines. 

In  opposition  to  the  above,  it  has 
become  evident  to  the  majority  of 
photographers  that  portrait  photog- 
raphy-^ a  business— has  been  any- 
thing but  a  howling  success  during  the 
last  \c\v  years.  "  There's  a  reason," 
as  Mr.  Post  would  say,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  Shakespeare,  there  seems 
to  be  "something  rotten  in  Denmark." 
I  am  not  trying  to  perpetrate  a  bull 
when  I  say  that  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  why  so  little  money  is  spent 
on  photos  is  because  it  is  spent  for 
those  luxuries.  Before  proceeding,  let 
me  say  that  this  is  not  intended  as 


a  treatise  on  or  even  an  attempt  at 
political  economy;  but  simply  a  pres- 
entation of  deductions  that  came  to  me 
in  trying  to  digest  the  evident  truth 
of  that  little  paragraph. 

There  has  rie\T'loped  in  our  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  within  the 
last  few  years  two  factors  which  have 
done  more  to  reduce  the  photographer's 
income  than  all  the  other  causes  com- 
bined, and  these  two  factors  are  the 
automobile  and  the  portrait  post-card. 
It  may  sound  paradoxical  that  the 
automobile,  the  sjrmbol  of  wealth, 
on  the  one  hanrl.  and  the  post  card, 
the  embodiment  of  picture  cheapness, 
on  the  other,  should  have  that  efifect. 
It  seems  to  be  an  established  fact, 
nevertheless. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
American  nation  has  become  notorious 
for  its  wastefulness  and  love  of  luxury, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  standard 
of  living  has  been  raised  out  oi  all 
proportion  year  by  year.  Things  and 
amusement  which  our  fathers  con- 
sidered the  height  of  extravagance 
and  luxury  have,  in  our  eyes,  become 
necessities  and  part  and  parcel  of  our 
every-day  requirements;  and  the  most 
deplorable  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  conditions  are  to  a  large  extent 
attributable  to  the  insane  desire  of 
"keeping  up  with  Lijrzie,"  but  this, 
as  Kipling  says,  is  another  story. 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  photo> 
graphs  and  photography? you  ask. 
It  certainly  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  if  we  take  into  consideration  that,  of 
all  lines  of  business,  photography  and 
particularly  portrait  photography  is 
the  one  most  sensitive  to  fluctuations 

social  and  economic  conditions. 
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THE  PORTRAIT  POST-CARD  PLUS  THE  AIHOMOBILE 


^'(lur  own  observation  will  -lv»\v 
that  the  purchase  of  automobiles  i» 
not  restricted  to  or  monopolized  by 
the  man  of  surplus  means,  but  is  pro- 
portionately much  more  indulged  in 
by  the  so-called  middle  rla^^s,  the  class 
from  which  you  are  supposed  to  draw, 
and  have  drawn  in  fonner  years,  your 
main  sustenance.  You  know  that  the 
average  financial  condition  of  that 
class  has  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
improved;  in  fact,  it  has  become  much 
less  favorable.  Part  of  the  money 
which  formerly  found  its  way  to  the 
photographer's  pocket  is  now  salted 
down  to  meet  the  installments  or 
notes  on  the  buzz  bus,  and  the  worst 
feature  is  that  the  automobile,  unlike 
real  estate,  does  not  enhance  in  value 
but  depreciates  with  every  day's  use; 
and  that  the  owner  is  therefore  just 
that  much  the  poorer  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  bdieve  an  eiamination 
of  your  books  will  bear  me  out  that 
you  are  proportionately  recei\  irvj;  more 
orders,  better  orders,  and  repeat  orders, 
from  people  who  do  not  own  autos, 
than  you  do  from  those  that  do. 

But,  after  all,  the  inroad  which  the 
automobile  has  undeniably  made  on 
the  photographer's  pocket-book  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
portrait  post-card.  Portrait  postals 
are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  menace 
and  most  perplexing  proi)lem  that  has 
ever  confronted  portrait  photography. 
When  that  class  of  goods  first  made 
its  appearance  on  the  market,  it  was 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  novelty  or 
tad,  and  all  classes  of  peoj)le.  rich 
and  poor  alike,  had  such  photos  made 
"just  for  the  fun  of  it,"  as  they  put  it. 
In  the  meantime  this  fun  has  developed 
into  a  most  serious  joke  on  the  pho- 
tographer who.  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, was  compelled  to  enter  that 
field. 

When  I  use  the  term  "force  of  cir- 
cumstances" I  am  using  it  advisedly; 


l)ut  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he 
was  forced  to  do  so  from  sheer  poverty, 
but  as  a  means  of  self-preservation, 
because  the  postal  had  ceased  to  be 
merely  a  novelty  or  fad,  and  had 
assumed  the  character  and  proportion 
of  a  i>hotographic  staple.  People  no 
longer  come  to  you  now  and  tell  you 
shamefacedly  that  they  want  postals 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  that 
the\-  want  them  because  they  meet 
their  requirements  and  fit  the  size  of 
their  pocket-book.  It  is  on  account 
of  these  facts  that  the  problem  be- 
comes such  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with 
in  anything  like  a  summarily  manner. 

There!  1  hear  some  one  shouting: 
I* Why  don't  you  cut  *em  out?"  This 
is,  under  the  prevailing  conditions, 
much  easier  said  than  done.  You  may 
just  as  well  tell  the  grocer  to  cut  out 
sugar  and  coffee,  and  the  drygoods 
man  to  cut  out  kis  staples.  Those 
goods  are  not  handled  by  them  because 
of  their  profit  (?)  Init  because  they 
are  in  universal  demand.  Any  article 
becomes  a  staple  when  there  is  an 
insistent  and  persistent  demand  for 
it,  irrespective  of  its  money  value  or 
profit  on  same;  it  may  be  a  paper  of 
pins  or  a  piece  of  real  estate,  or,  as  in 
our  case,  po$t<ard  photos. 

There  certainly  would  be  no  serious 
objection  to  the  dominating  position 
which  the  i)ostal  has  assumed  were  it 
not  tor  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  low 
price  and  immense  output,  it  reduces 
the  average  on  all  the  higher  class 
work.  The  same  people  who  formerly 
never  thought  of  paying  less  than 
$3.00  or  $4.00  per  dozen,  tell  you 
now  that  the  postal  is  ''good  enough 
for  me." 

I  am  not  pessimistically  inclined, 
and  this  is  not  a  calamity  howl;  but 
when  you  consider  that  even  as  short 
a  time  as  four  years  ago  the  price 
received  for  your  work  would  aoeragi 
approximately  through  the  month  or 
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year  from  four  to  six  dollars,  and  that 
this  average  has  now  been  reduced — 
through  the  ascendancy  of  the  postal — 
to  less  than  one-half  that  amount,  you 
will  realize  that  the  postal  is  certainly 
cutting  some  swath;  I  am  therefore 
glad  to  note  that  some  of  our  State 
Associations  consider  the  matter  of 
s  iHu  i-  at  importance  to  bring  it  up  for 
discussion  in  their  conventions. 

There  arc,  of  course,  hundreds  of  pho- 
tographers who  do  not  make  postals, 
men  who  tell  you  tkey  do  not  have  to 
make  them,  men  whose  eminence  in 
the  profession  perfectly  justifies  that 
exemption;  hut  T  do  wonder  if  even 
those  men  reahze  the  direct  and  indirect 
effect  of  the  insidious  postal  on  lAdr 
business?  You  can  not  throw  a  pebble 
into  a  pond  of  water  w'thout  causing 
the  ripples  to  radiate  in  all  directions. 
That  the  post-card  not  only  affects 
the  photographer  himself,  but  the 
entire  industry  must  be  apparent 
On  every  thousand  post-cards  turned 
out  the  card  manufacturer  practically 
sustains  a  loss  of  looo  mounts;  on 
every  dozen  or  half  dozen  the  plate 
man  loses  the  sale  of  frmn  two  to  five 
plates  (since  the  post  card  man  cannot 
atlord  to  use  from  three  to  six  plates 
on  those  cheap  sittings),  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  paper  man, 
who  should  know  best  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  since  he  is  the  progenitor, 
the  parent,  of  the  whole  industry. 

Various  attempts  are  being  made  to 
supplant  the  postal  with  some  other 
small-size  photo  at  a  higher  price;  but 
all  these  attempts  have  so  far  proved 
more  or  less  futile,  since  none  of  them 
seem  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for 
a  good,  cheap  picture,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  well-executed  portrait 
postal  is  the  best  cheap  and  most  prac- 
tical photo  the  i^ublic  has  ever  luid,  and 
there  seems  therefore  no  relief  until  a 
general  reversion  of  public  sentiment 
sets  in. 


There  is  one  peculiar  feature  about 
this  post-card  problem,  and  that  is 
that  we  are  actually^though  uncon- 
sciously, or,  at  any  rate,  unintention- 
ally urging — yes,  almost  forcing— this 
class  of  work  on  the  public.  Let  me 
explain  my  meaning: 

I  presume  that  the  emulsions  used 
on  post-cards  are  practically  and 
cssenf i;tl1\-  the  same  as  those  used  on 
the  high-])rice  papers;  the  final  effect 
of  this  fmished  work,  if  it  has  received 
careful  attention  throughout  the  vari> 
ous  stages,  is  so  near  identical  with 
your  high-{)rice  work  that  you  really 
cannot  very  much  blame  the  average 
human  if  he  or  she  prefer  to  pay  from 
$i.oo  to  13.00  for  their  photos  as 
against  I6.00  or  I8.00  for  the  same 
size  work. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
for  a  lady  to  order  one  or  more  dozen 
postals,  have  them  finished  on  dead 
matte  surface,  white  ground,  and  then 
when  the  work  is  completed  and  ready 
for  delivery  ask  to  be  ■^hown  samples 
of  your  finest  mounts  and  folders  and 
request  to  have  them  mounted;  this, 
of  course,  with  the  genax>us  (?) 
proviso  on  her  part  that  she  pay 
the  additional  cost.  These  mounted 
postals  are  Uien  palmed  off  on  the 
unsuspecting  victim  as  your  best, 
high-price  work.  Now,  if  you  succeed 
in  diplomatically  evading  the  issue 
she  will  procure  the  mountings  else- 
where; this  time  under  the  pretense 
that  they  are  to  be  used  for  hand- 
painted  work.  This  pernicious  prac- 
tice is  especially  in  vogue  during  the 
holiday  season  when  your  Ix-st  work 
is  supposed  to  lind  its  most  ready  sale, 
and  it  will  therefore  pay  you — ^in  more 
wa3rs  than  one — to  cultivate  sufficient 
moral  fiber  and  backbone  to  politely 
but  most  em])hatically  sit  down  on 
the  proposition  with  an  unmistakable 
thud.  The  pious  fraud  mentioned 
above  may,  however,  be  circumvented 
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to  some  extent  by  using  the  high-gloss 
or  semi-gloss  card  exclusively. 
But  all  this  is  more  or  less  incidental. 

The  main  point  under  consicicration 
is  simply  this:  That,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  a 
much  larger  quantity  and  a  mudi  higher 
quality  of  {)hoto  work  done  than  at 
any  precedin<<  i)erio(l,  the  photographer 
does  not  come  in  for  as  hirge  a  share 
of  actual  prolit  as  these  facts  would 
naturally  seem  to  indicate. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of 
contributary  causes  for  this;  but  the 
principal  and  most  palpable  seem  to 
be  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  for 
autos,  pianos,  graphophones,  and  other 
such  highly  expensive  luxuries,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ever-increasing 
quantity  of  cheap  work  i postals),  on 
the  other  hand.  These  may  safely  be 
counted  as  the  two  main  factors.  It 
swins  but  lopiical  that  if  enormous  sums 
are  hcin^  spent  in  one  direction  on 
higliiy  expensive  luxuries,  and  if  the 


bulk  of  that  money  is  being  spent  by 
people  who  can  really  ill  afford  to 
do  so,  that  there  must,  of  necessity, 
follow  a  retrenchment  in  some  other 
direction,  and,  as  indicated  elsewhere 
in  this  article,  this  retrenchment  mani- 
fests itself  fifH  tff  off  in  the  business  of 
the  portrait  photographer,  by  reducing 
the  demand  for  the  more  expensive 
work  and  the  substitution  of  something 
cheaper. 

In  concluding  this  little  preach- 
ment— which  has  already  exceeded  the 
intended  length — it  is  consoling  to 
note  that,  at  any  rate,  |)hotoK'raphers 
in  the  aggregate  are  an  optimistic 
bunch;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
almost  too  liberally  built  on  the  happy- 
go-lucky  plan.  You  hardly  ever  hear 
them  whining  about  the  high  cost  oj 
living,  but  it  does  seem  like  a  rather 
rude  awakening  when  they  find  on 
opening  their  eyes  that  they  are 
indirectly  paying  the  penalty  and  the 
cost  of  high  living  of  the  other  fellow. 
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Some  of  the  operations  that  many 
of  us  perform  almost  instinctively 
prove  troublesome  to  those  who  do 
not  know  how  to  set  about  them.  The 
novice  may  know  that  he  requires  a 
solution  containing  a  certain  amount 
of  the  solid  in  a  detinitc  bulk,  and 
may  know  exactly  what  these  quanti- 
ties are,  but  his  difficulty  is  to  dis- 
solve the  quantity  of  solid  so  that  the 
final  >olution  shall  be  of  the  required 
bulk.  A  method  that  serves  well  in 
one  case  may  prove  very  awkward 
in  another.  The  simplest  method  is 
to  measure  into  the  bottle  that  is  to 
contain  the  solution  the  exact  amount 
of  water  that  the  quantity  of  the  sol- 


ution is  to  occupy.  Ordinar}'  Win- 
chester quarts,  for  example,  hold 
rather  more  tlum  eighty  ounces,  or 
fotur  pints;  or,  for  those  who  use  the 

metric  system,  two  liters  is  a  con- 
venient bulk  of  solution  to  prepare  in 
such  a  bottle.  For  smaller  quantities 
a  quart,  pint,  liter,  etc.,  smaUer  bottles 
will  be  chosen,  but  each  will  have 
marked  on  it  hy  a  label,  a  scratch 
with  a  diamond,  or  a  line  made  with 
a  small  brush  dipped  into  Brunswick 
black,  the  position  of  the  top  of  the 
liquid  when  the  required  quantity  has 
been  put  into  it. 

To  prepare,  for  example,  a  plain 
solution    of   hypo    containing  four 
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ounces  to  the  pint,  four  'umrrs  of  the 
solid  are  put  into  the  boltic  marked  at 
one  pint,  or  sixteen  ounces  into  the 
four-pint  bottle;  water  is  added  until  it 
comes  nearly  up  to  the  mark,  and  the 
bottle  is  shaken  until  the  whole  of 
Uie  solid  has  dissolved.  Or  a  shake- 
may  be  given  now  and  then  as  con- 
venient, until  the  solution  is  complete. 
Water  is  then  added  to  bring  the  bulk 
exactly  up  to  the  mark,  a  final  shake 
is  given,  and  the  required  solution  is 
obtained. 

If  the  weight  of  the  solid  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  given  bulk  of  water, 
the  water  is  measured  first,  the  solid 
substance  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
shaken  until  the  solution  is  complete. 
If  the  solid  substance  is  contained  in 
a  sealed  tube,  such  as  the  gold  an*! 
platinum  salts  are  often  sold  in.  the 
water  may  be  measured  Urst,  and  the 
tube,  after  carefully  cleaning  it  out- 
side, may  be  cut  open  and  dropped 
bodily  into  the  water.  The  bulk  of 
the  <^olid  salt  in  such  cases  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible. 

If  it  b  found  that  this  method  is 
too  slow  it  may  be  quickened  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  solid  nia\'  be  ground 
more  finely  (in  a  mortar)  before  it  i*; 
put  into  the  bottle.  This  applies 
especially  to  such  substances  as  hypo, 
cr>-stallized  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
sulphite,  etc. 

To  hasten  the  solution  the  water 
may  be  warmed.  If  it  is  desired  to 
warm  it  to  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  back  of  the  hand  can  bear»  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  put  the  warm  water 
into  the  bottle.  .\  class  tlask,  siu  h  a» 
is  sold  by  chemical  apparatus  dealers, 
should  then  be  used,  and  it  should 
be  heated  over  either  a  Bunsen  gas- 
burner  or  a  spirit-lamp.  liut  this 
method  is  not  advisable  lor  tho^e  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of 
chemical  apparatus;  they  should  be 
content  with  the  slower  and  quite 


suffident  method  of  shaking  in  the 
bottle  with  cold  or  slightly  warmed 
water. 

Saturated  solutions  being  those  that 

contain  as  much  of  the  solid  as  the 
water  will  take  up,  the  shaking  method 
IS  tedious,  even  if  the  substance  is 
finely  ground.  The  imground  crystals 
should  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  muslin, 
the  string  tied  to  the  middle  of  a  pin- 
stick,  meat-skewer,  or  something  of 
the  kind,  and  the  stick  placed  across 
the  mouth  of  a  wide-necked  bottle 
or  suitable  jar,  so  that  the  substance 
to  be  dissolved  hangs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  water.  Solution  will  then 
go  on  automatically  until  either  the 
solid  is  all  dissolved  or  the  water  has 
dissolved  as  much  of  it  as  it  can.  The 
solution  as  producc(l  sink^  In  the  water, 
and  the  circulation  is  thus  kept  up  to 
the  end  without  attention. 

The  solutions  of  those  substances 
that  are  dissolved  in  small  proportions, 
as  for  toning  baths,  may  be  prepared 
by  the  simple  shakinfj  method,  but  if 
the  crystals  are  rather  large,  such  as 
sodium  acetate,  they  may  be  crushed 
first.  Potassium  bromide,  ammonium 
bromide,  sodium  carbonate,  potassium 
carlionate,  as  rjenerally  used  for  devel- 
opment, or  for  lo  per  cent,  solutions, 
and  caustic  soda  for  any  strength  of 
solution,  may  be  dissolved  by  simply 
shaking  them  up  in  a  bottle  as  des- 
cribed. Saturated  solutions  of  [)otas- 
sium  oxalate  (for  platinum  printing), 
mercuric  chloride,  alum,  etc.,  are  best 
prepared  by  the  muslin-bag  method. 
To  these  may  be  added  solutions  of 
hypo  for  fixini^,  though  the  simple 
shaking  method  is  not  very  tedious  in 
this  case.  A  solution  of  crystallized 
sodium  sulphite  of  50  per  cent,  strength 
ran  only  be  prepared  conveniently  by 
heatinj^  the  water  in  a  glass  llask.  but 
a  25  per  cent,  of  weaker  solution  may 
be  prepared  by  either  of  the  other 
method. 
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It  is  desirable  to  titter  all  solutions 
before  use,  unless  they  can  be  allowed 
to  stand  long  enough  to  become  dear. 

Suppkmentofy  NiOes 

Iron  sulphate,  ammoniuni  carbonate, 

and  potassium  metabisulphite  should 
each  be  dissolved  in  rold  water. 

Solutions  containing  pyrogallol.  ami- 
dol, and  other  active  developing  agents 
should  not  be  filtered.  The  preserva- 
tive>  metatdsulpbite  or  sodium  sul- 


phite, and  the  acid,  if  any,  should  be 
dissolved  before  the  pyro. 

Distilled  water  should  always  be 
employed  in  making  up  solutions  that 
are  to  be  kejit  any  length  of  time. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  can  be  kept 
in  solution,  but  it  is  better  not  to 
do  so. 

Solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  and 
of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  arc 
better  kept  in  corked  than  in  stoppered 
bottles.  They  have  a  great  tendency 
to  make  stoppers  stick. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  UPON  WATCH  CAPS  AND  DIALS  IN  SILVER 
AND  CARBON.   PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH 
WORKING  FORMULA 


(Continued  from  page  398.) 

In  my  laat  article  I  described  the 

preparation  of  the  emulsion  and  the 
cutting  of  the  sensitized  paper.  We 
can  now  take  up  the  negative  and 
printing.  For  this  class  of  work  we 
need  clean,  brilliant  negatives.  If 
these  are  made  especially  for  this 
method  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a 
slow  plate,  as  the  negative  should  be 
strong  in  contrasts.  Such  a  negative 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  give 
a  hard  print;  but  it  is  just  what  we 
need  lur  watch-case  work,  the  yellow 
or  yellowish-red  gold  base  showing  the 
image  to  best  advantage. 

The  negative  need  not  be  larger  than 
two  inches  square.  Ha\  ing  obtained  a 
suitable  negative  of,  say,  a  miniature 
for  a  watch-dial  portrait,  take  a  piece 
of  orange  or  black  pa(>er  the  size  of 
the  negative,  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
round  or  oval  in  shape,  and  attach  this 
matt  to  the  front  of  the  negative,  i.  e., 
on  the  glass,  not  the  film  side.  This 
opening  should  be  slightly  smaller  in 
size  than  the  actual  oval  shape  required 
for  the  portrait,  the  thickness  of  the 


glass  of  the  negative  being  suflicient 
to  produce  a  slight  vignetting  effect 
on  the  print.  Now  fix  the  miniatuxe 

negative  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  say 
four  by  hve  inches,  by  means  of 
strips  of  gummed  paper.  Cut  a  piece 
of  the  sensitized  emulsion  paper  about 
one  inch  long  and  wide  enough  to 
completely  cover  the  width  of  the 
oval  in  the  negative.  Attach  the 
bottom  end  of  this  strip  of  sensitized 
paper  to  the  negative  by  means  of  a 
small  piece  of  gummed  paper.  This 
will  not  only  hold  the  sensitized  paper 
in  position  during  printing,  but  will 
also  give  a  hinge  enabling  us  to  turn 
the  paper  back  for  ocamination  during 
printing  and  return  the  print  in  perfect 
regi«!ter  for  the  completion  of  the 
printing.  The  print  for  our  purpose 
should  be  about  two  shades  deeper 
than  is  desired  in  the  finished  picture. 
When  the  print  has  reached  the  desired 
depth  it  is  toned  as  usual,  except  that 
for  this  purpose  gold  toning  and  not 
platinum  toning  must  be  employed. 

Cut  the  print  out  with  a  slight 
white  margin  around  the  oval  image, 
taking  care  that  the  fingers  do  not 
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touch  the  surface,  and  allow  a  strip 
of  the  print  to  form  a  tail-piece  by 
which  it  can  be  handled.  Wash  the 
print  in  several  changes  of  clear  cold 
water,  allowing  it  to  soak  a  few  min- 
utes between  each  change  of  water; 
then  proceed  to  tone  in  the  following 
bath: 

Saturated  solution  ol  borax  .  .  i  ounce. 
Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (l  gr. 

gold  chlor.  to  i  oe.  water)  .    .     1  dnun. 
Water  4  ounoes. 

The  Toning  should  be  completed 
in  four  or  live  minutes.  The  print 
should  be  removed  by  gripping  the 
tail-piece  with  a  pair  of  tweezers. 
After  carefully  washing  the  print  in 
cold  water,  fix  in  a  solution  of 

Hyposulplttte  of  Mda  .  ,  .  .  i|  ounces. 
Water  10  ounces. 

The  print  will  be  fixed  in  five  min- 
utes, after  which  it  should  be  washed 

in  a  stream  of  running  water  for  five 
or  ten  minutes.  In  washing  cover  the 
dish  with  a  piece  of  clean  glass,  allowing 
the  water  to  run  in  at  one  end,  the  rest 
of  the  tray  being  carefully  covered. 
This  will  prevent  the  print  from  being 
washed  away. 

The  watch-dial  should  now  be  care- 
fully cleaned  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton ,  having  been  previously  removed 
from  the  watch.  If  the  figures  or 
letters  indicating  the  hours  are  in  the 
way,  their  lower  ends  can  be  easily 
removed  by  cutting  a  strip  of  wood  to 
a  neat  point,  dipping  it  into  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  gently  nibbing  the 
portions  to  be  removed  with  the  pointed 
stick.  The  dial  is  then  dipped  in  cold 
water  and  the  surface  wiped  dean,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  pieces  of  fiber 
adhering  to  the  dial.  Now  take  a  small 
basin  of  warm  water  about  120°  to 
150**  F.  (which  temperature  should 
not  be  exceeded) ;  in  uiis  immerse  the 
print,  and  in  the  course  of  a  minute 


or  two  the  collodion  film  bearing  the 
miniature  image  will  float  from  its 
paper  base;  if  not,  it  may  be  assisted 
by  the  use  of  a  small  sable  brush. 
Next  immerse  the  dial  in  the  warm 
water  under  the  floating  film,  and 
carefully  guide  the  tilm  with  its  image 
to  I  lie  spot  required  with  the  brush. 
Lift  the  two  very  carefully  from  the 
water  (the  film  adhering  to  the  dial), 
and  locate  the  film  f)recisely  where 
it  is  wanted  on  the  dial.  Very  care- 
fully, with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  press 
the  film  down  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre  of  the  image.  Wif>e  away  any 
superfluous  material,  such  as  traces 
of  film,  by  the  careful  use  of  the 
brush,  and  stand  the  picture  aside  to 
dry  away  from  dust. 

When  quite  dry  coat  the  whole  dial 
over  with  a  coating  of  albalinc  which 
has  been  thinned  down  with  one-third 
of  "thinner."  The  coating  solution 
should  consist  of  one-half  albaline  and 
one-half  "thinner."*  When  the  dial 
has  been  coatcfl  with  this  solution 
wipe  off  the  lower  edge  with  a  piece  of 
absorbent  blotter  and  stand  it  aside 
in  a  warm  dr>  ing  closet  perfectly  free 
from  dust.  vVhen  dry  not  a  trace  of 
the  varnish  can  he  observed,  there 
should  be  no  trace  whatever  of  dis- 
coloration, and  the  film  is  now  quite 
waterproof. 

If  the  transfer  is  to  be  made  upon  a 
gold  cap  or  lid,  these  should  be  removed 
from  the  watch  beforehand  and  allowed 
to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
tepid  solution  of  potash  lye,  which 
may  be  kept  in  an  earthenware  dish 
for  the  purpose.  Articles  of  this  kind 
should  be  handled  with  great  care,  a 
pair  of  tweezers,  the  tops  of  which 
have  been  wound  over  with  sewing 
cotton,  being  very  suitable.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary  to  prevent  the 

*  These  can  be  obtained  from  dealers  in 
artists'  supplies. — ^Bonom. 
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scratching  of  the  highly  polished  sur- 
face. After  immersion  in  the  lye  wipe 
the  cap  well  with  a  brush  made  by 
presang  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton 
into  the  end  of  a  piece  of  vulcanized  or 
India  rubber  tube  about  four  inches 
long.  The  use  of  this  brush  will  not 
injure  the  most  highly  polished  surface 
in  any  degree.  If  the  case  or  article 
is  perfectly  clean  the  water  will  rest 
upon  it  evenly;  if  it  is  not,  the  water 
will  run  in  streaks.  In  the  latter  event 
the  case  must  again  be  cleansed  in 
the  lye  until  the  water  will  lie  evenly 
all  over  the  suiface.  This  cleansing 
process  is  very  important  and  not  as 
easy  as  it  reads.  By  practising  on 
dummy  gilded  watch-caps,  such  as 
may  be  bought  for  about  twenty^-five 
cents  apiece  from  dealers  in  watch- 
maker's materials,  the  necessary  skill 
can  be  readily  obtained. 

This  method  of  transfer  is,  of  course, 
upon  a  bright  surface,  which  in  many 
cases  is  very  effective.  The  majority 
of  watch-case  photographs,  however, 
are  produced  upon  matted  surfaces. 
The  production  of  a  matt  surface  on 
a  watch-cap  or  lid  b  not  a  difficult 
matter,  but  requires  care  in  the  manip- 
ulation. It  is  carried  out  in  the  follow- 
ing manner;  A  pair  of  bellows  will  be 
required,  which  can  be  worked  by 
foot-power.  The  bellows  best  suited 
to  the  work  are  those  used  in  blowpipe 
work  for  the  bra/in^  of  Jewelrx-.  Pro- 
cure a  copper  ball  from  any  dealer  in 
plumber's  supplies;  make  a  hole  in 
each  side  of  the  ball  so  that  the  one 
will  be  directly  opposite  the  other,  and 
a  third  hole  at  the  top  of  the  ball; 
solder  a  cone-shaped  tube  in  the  top, 
about  one  indi  in  diameter.  At  the 
sides  solder  at  one  hole  a  brass  tube 
four  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  at  the  opposite  hole 
solder  a  brass  or  copper  cone  about 
three  inches  long,  tapering  from  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  a  quarter  of  an 


inch  iirificc.  Wash  this  piece  of 
apparatus  well  in  hot  water  and  dry 
thoroughly.   When  dry  put  in  half  a 


pound  of  fine  pumice  powder  through 
the  toj)  cone;  plug  this  up  with  a  well- 
fitting  cork,  attach  Uie  end  ot  the 
strai^t  brass  tube  to  one  end  of  a 
piece  of  India  rubber  tubing  about  four 
feet  long,  the  other  end  being  attached 
to  the  bellows.  HaNing  wiped  the 
walcli-cap  to  be  matted,  clean  it  with 
a  piece  of  soft  chamois-leather;  take 
it  in  the  left  hand,  hold  the  copper  ball 
charged  with  pumice  powder  in  the 
right  hand,  an(i  work  the  bellows  with 
the  right  foot.  The  pressure  of  air 
passing  through  the  copper  ball  wUl 
carry  a  portion  of  the  pumice  powder 
with  it,  which,  when  blown  directly 
upon  the  watch-cap  or  lid,  has  the 
same  action  as  a  sand-blast.  In  this 
way.  by  moving  the  cap  around  so  as 
to  receive  the  air-l)1;ist  and  ])viniice, 
the  whole  surface  will  become  l)ea\Ui- 
fuUy  matted.  1  he  copjxr  ball  should 
be  occasionally  shaken  by  the  right 
hand  to  shake  up  the  pumice.  Anyone 
exercising  a  little  dexterity  will  quickly 
become  prolicient  in  this  process  of 
matting.  When  the  matted  surface 
has  been  produced  the  watch-cap  or 
lid  should  be  cleansed  in  the  lye  as 
already  related,  well  washed,  the 
collodion  film  stripped  from  its  paper 
base,  and  transferred  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  akeady  described  for 
the  watch-dial  picture.  When  dry  the 
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cap  or  lid  is  <:iven  a  coating  of  albalinc  With  care  in  manipulation  this  delicate 

as  already  detailed.    If  any  spotting  operation  will  rarely  be  necessaiy. 
is  required  on  the  print  this  should 

be  done  before  the  picture  is  varnished.  (To  be  ooncluded.) 


THE  LONDON  SALON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.   SOME  FOREIGN 

EXHIBITS 


Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
the  distinguished  workers  of  other 
lands  whose  contributidns  go  so  far  to 
enrich  and  diversify  the  show  of  the 
London  Salon  of  Photography,  5A, 
Pall  Mall  East.  The  tmmistakable 
manner  in  which  national  tempera- 
ment governs  the  output  is  in  itself  a 
reniarkublc  proof  of  the  capacity  of 
photography  for  *'the  direct  expression 
of  original  feeling"— the  ideal  held 
up  in  the  foreword  of  the  eatalogue. 
National  and  individual  feeliiifi.  how- 
ever, are  separate  things,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  how,  apart  from 
personal  preferences,  the  genius  of  a 
country  expresses  itself  in  its  artistic 
production. 

This  is  very  marked  in  the  German 
work.  The  legends  of  the  country — 
grim,  mysterious,  and  poetic — ^are 
absorlied  in  childhood,  and  leave  their 
influence.  e.\j)ecially  on  impri'^^ionaljU' 
artistic  natures;  and  there  are  ]»ervatl- 
ing  characteristics  of  scenery  and 
thought  that  inevitably  take  effect  and 
touch  the  deeper  note.  The  surround- 
ing immensity  has  been  contemplated, 
and  is  reflected  in  the  big  masses  and 
deep  forbidding  shadows.  The  German 
work  does  not  show  the  love  of  Nature 
so  familiar  to  British  sentiment,  but 
rather  a  recognition  of  her  power. 

This  may  be  traced  even  in  the  small 
prints  sent  by  Albert  Meyer,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  German 
exhibitors;  but  these  little  pictures  are 
really  big  in  conception,  and  would  be 
still  more  impressive  if  seen  on  a  larger 


scale.  "Vor  dem  Regen"  is  a  notable 

instance,  with  its  sense  of  space  round 
the  lonely  homestead  and  expanse  of 
sky.  This  is  an  excellent  work,  with 
concentration,  atmosphere,  and  a  good 
effect  of  subdued  light,  .\nother  big 
idea  on  a  small  scale,  with  character- 
istic contrast  of  frreat  masses,  is 
"Briicke  im  Tauberlal.  " 

The  contributions  by  Th.  and  0. 
Hofmeister  are  not  on  their  usual  large 
scale  this  year,  but  the  pictures  shown 
by  these  artists,  although  small  in 
size,  an  also  big  and  impressive  in 
conception  and  execution. 

R.  Paulus's  "Fraucn-Act  Studie" 
is  an  undraped  figure  of  quiet  tone, 
irraceful  line,  and  nice  modelling, 
except  that  tile  shadow  indicating  the 
spine  is  too  strong.  His  "  Profil  Studie" 
is  on  the  whcde  better,  and  shows 
decorative  feeling  as  well  as  a  refined 
sense  of  tone  in  the  unforcetl  and  deli- 
cate light  that  touches  the  edge  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  A  singularly 
striking  and  individual  portrait  is 
that  of  "Hermann  Bahr''  by  R.  and 
M.  Duhrkoop,  an  accomplished  couple, 
who  also  send  other  interesting  work, 
among  which  the  "group"  of  two 
strong  heads,  the  nearest  of  which  is 
emphasized  enough  to  come  well  in 
front  of  the  other,  is  particularly 
successful. 

Frau  Grete  Dorrenbach  is  to  be 
complimented  on  her  expressive  por- 
trayal of  a  nun.  The  "Portrait,"  by 
Nicola  Perscheid,  is  of  original  arrange- 
ment, but  accentuation  of  the  bust  and 
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the  picture  ('etr  u  t!^  from  the  import- 
ance of  the  figure.  Herr  Perscheid  has, 
however,  several  other  strong  things  in 
the  eachibitioii. 

Works  from  Austria  and  Hungary 

Austria  and  Hungary  supply  a 
strong  contingent  of  origtnal  work,  the 
dever  Viennese  camera-artist»  Madame 

D'Ora,  being  one  of  the  most  personal 
of  all  the  exhibitors.  Her  ''Studies  in 
Movement  "  of  the  various  poses  of  a 
dancing  figure  are  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary,  testifying  to  rare  technical 
skill  and  also  to  original  invention. 
The  idea  of  actual  motion  is  not,  per- 
haps, conveyed  so  well  as  in  the 
adjacent  picture  of  "Der  Tana,"  by 
H.  Erfurth,  who  shows  two  dancing 
figures  in  wil<!  career,  and  avoids  the 
fixity  of  position  that  results  from 
forcible  in^stence  on  form.  This  seems 
to  be  Madame  D'Ora's  weak  point, 
particularly  illustrated  in  "Girl  with 
Dog,"  where  the  position  is  very 
suggestive  of  swaying  in  the  chair, 
while  the  two  arms  holding  out  the 
dog  are  moving  up  and  down;  but  the 
accentuation  of  the  arms  and  emphatic 
treatment  of  the  figure  promote  the 
idea  of  arrested  motion.  All  the  same, 
this  is  a  very  {^easing  and  attractive 
print,  and  her  prints — especially  those 
irr  color,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  later — are  among  the  strongest 
things  in  one  of  the  strongest  exliibi- 
tions  seen  in  London  for  many  jrears. 

From  Budapest  come  an  animated 
"portrait  study"  of  a  black-haired 
beauty  by  L.  Kalmar,  an  excellent 
"study"  of  girFs  head,  cleverly 
modelled,  in  quiet,  reserved  tone,  by 
A.  Szekely,  and  two  good  works  by  R. 
Balogh.  His  "  Sonnenschein "  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fascinating  shadow 
of  the  tree,  but  the  street  at  the  side, 
with  the  sunlit  figure,  though  a  clever 
addition,  tends  to  create  a  dual  focus. 


"Nacht  an  der  Donau"  is  a  sympa- 
thetically treated  evening  effect,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  lighted 
lamp  can  be  properly  represented  by 
an  isohited  dot  of  light  that  does 
not  illuminate  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere— at  least  against  a  dark  })ark- 
ground.  "Sunshine"  is  not  quite  iiii 
by  V.  Hoffmann,  who  has  introduced 
too  much  darkness  in  the  trees  and 
figures  for  reflected  light  and  aerial 
perspective.  Josef  Pecsi  sends  a  pretty 
nude,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much 
force  has  been  given  to  the  pattern  of 
the  hanging  cloth  as  to  eclipse  the 
quiet  tones  and  modelling  of  the  figure. 
Sclilosser  and  Wenisch,  of  Prague,  are 
represented  by  a  very  dainty  "Portrait 
mit  Sonne,"  the  effect  ol  sunlight  fall- 
ing on  the  sitter  and  on  part  of  the 
dress,  and  the  details  of  the  head  and 
costume  in  shadow  being  well  observed 
and  cleverly  treated.  £.  M.  Rosen- 
berg in  "Der  Karreisee"  represents 
a  romantic  mountainous  scene,  with 
forest  and  water,  which  would  be 
more  effective  without  the  light  reflec- 
tion, disturbing  the  focus,  at  &  bottom 
of  the  picture. 

French  ExMMis 

The  French  division  is  the  strongest 
for  many  years,  and  is  also  of  much 

interest  on  accoimt  of  the  enterprise 
and  vivacity  imparted  to  the  work. 
jVI.  Puyo's  '  La  Chanteuse,  '  illumin- 
ated from  the  footlights,  is  very 
Parisian,  and  extremely  spirited  and 
clever.  The  original  effect  of  light  is 
not  the  least  of  its  merits.  The  pose 
of  the  head  and  the  pretty  line  of  the 
arms  are  also  interesting  points,  but 
the  composition  misses  something  of 
grace  through  the  straight,  hard  out- 
line of  the  skirt,  and  improvement 
could  be  effected  by  losing  this  in  the 
atmospheric  background.  M.  De- 
machy's  work  is  always  masterly^  and 
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is  generally  a  centre  of  eager  criticism 
by  the  visitors  who  have  followed  this 
worker's  progress  in  the  <m1  and  oU- 
transfer  methods.  He  is  exhibiting 
five  jHCtures  this  year,  the  best  of 
which  is  "Port  of  Concarneau." 
In  this  instance  renewed  e\idencc  is 
afforded  of  his  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
of  line  and  tone,  the  fishing  smack 
ha\'ing  almost  the  quality  of  a  fairy 
vessel.  All  M.  Demachy's  prints, 
illustrating  as  diey  do  the  expert 
handling  of  oft-recurring  problems, 
may  be  commended  to  careful  study. 

Mdlle.  C.  Laguarde's  "Portrait" 
shows  facile  treatment  in  the  oil 
process,  and  we  welcome  the  name  of 
Ch.  Lhermitte,  whose  "Vidlle  Rue  de 
Vannes  '  is  strong  both  in  treatment 
and  composition.  Rene  Michau,  A. 
Maisson,  and  Comte  de  Montgermont 
also  figure  in  the  French  group  with 
notable  exhibits. 

M.  Dubreuil  sends  some  examples  of 
the  unconventional  manner  in  which 
he  lias  lately  been  experimenting  lie 
seems  to  be  searching  for  fresh  ways 
of  seeing  and  ex;':v^ing.  and  I  take 
it  that  his  work  is  in  a  transitional 
state,  and  may  bring  more  fruitful 
results  hereafter,  although  the  cra\'ing 
after  the  eccentric  is  not  always  to  be 
commended  as  an  example  to  follow. 

Italian  and  American  Prints 

The  Italian  tradition  of  consummate 
<  ruffsmanship  and  decorative  excel- 
lence, as  well  as  the  perx  ading  sunlight 
of  the  country,  are  easily  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  charming  designs  of  Guido 
Rey.  There  is  much  imagination  and 
forethought  in  the  staging  of  these 
fascinating  scenes,  which  generally 
have  a  piquant  story  to  tell,  and 
revive  the  past,  the  costumes  being 
those  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
wonderful  completeness  and  anima- 
tion.  "La  Servante  Indiscrete,"  with 
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a  pretty  figure  and  an  ctlective  arrange- 
ment of  light,  is  an  attractive  example. 

Of  American  exhibitors  Rudolf 
Eickemeyer  wins  appreciation  by 
"Three  I)iicks  in  a  Pond,"  these  birds 
being  remarkably  useful  as  a  point  of 
emphasis  in  a  pretty  summer  scene, 
which  is  not  witiiout  atmosphere,  and 
might  have  more  if  increased  delicacy 
were  given  to  the  distant  trees  and 
reflections.  The  portrait  of "  A  London 
Child,"  by  S.  Sdiell,  has  nice  quality 
and  expression.  A.  Romano  sends 
some  strong  effects,  touched  by  imag- 
ination, "The  Spirit  of  the  Temple" 
being  particularly  forcible.  "Phila- 
delphia/' by  F.  and  C.  A.  Mayard,  is 
a  striking  portrait  of  a  prim  old  lady 
that  compels  attention  by  its  sheer 
straightforwardness. 

"The  Morning  Paper,"  by  J.  Mit- 
chell Elliott,  and  "The  Song  of  the 
Birds,"  by  D wight  A.  Davis,  are 
striking  examples  of  the  suniinK  ss  and 
atmosphere  that  can  be  suggested  by 
the  use  of  the  popular  American  semi- 
achromatic  lenses.  Apart  from  this 
quality,  however,  these  two  pictures 
are  both  fine  compositions. 

The  portraits  by  Walter  Mackenzie 
and  Fenwick  Cuttcn,  of  Montreal,  are 
splendid  examples  of  strong  tone 
treatment,  with  well-placed  emphasis, 
while  the  two  beautiful  httle  prints  by 
H.  Mortimer-Lamb,  also  of  Montreal, 
strike  a  very  high  note  of  poetic 
imagination  and  treatment. 

"Devant  une  Eghse,"  by  L.  Savig- 
nac,  of  San  Sabastian,  is  notable  for 
the  effective  use  of  light  and  a  good 
dbtant  tone.  L.  Misonne  sends  some 
interesting  work  from  Belgium,  pro- 
duced in  a  rather  peculiar  method, 
which,  in  "Au  Lever  du  Soleil,"  helps 
the  delicate  effect  of  misty  dawn,  and 
in  other  works  renders  a  good  deal  of 
detail  with  atmospheric  softness. 

In  the  foregoing  notes  I  have  only 
been  able  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
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outstanding  exhibits,  but  it  is  well  to 
observe  that  the  foreign  work  in  many 

respects  shows  differences  of  points 
of  view  and  modes  of  treatment  that 
widen  the  range  of  photographic  possi- 


bilities, and  have  a  refreshing  induence 
on  the  observer  who  carefully  emnines 
this  extensive  and  remarkable  show.~ 
Antdn'y  Guest  in  The  Amateuf 
Photographer. 


SILVER  INTENSIFICATION 

BY  J,  B.  B.  WELLINGTON 


The  ideal  method  of  strengthening 

a  developed  silver  image  would  seem 
to  be  by  the  deposition  of  metallic 
silver  upon  it  from  a  solution  of  a 
silver  salt,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  wet  negative  on  a  wet  collodion 
plate  is  intensified.  As  main  of  us 
know,  the  silver  intensilication  of  a 
wet  plate  is  about  as  perfect  a  pro- 
cess as  any  we  have  in  photographic 
chemistry;  but  since  the  introduction 
of  gelatine  as  the  vehicle  in  [dace  of 
collodion,  silver  has  not  been  much 
employed  as  an  intensifier, 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the 
various  methods  of  intensification  that 
have  been  advocated  since  the  early 
days  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate.  There 
have  been  very  many,  most  of  them 
containing  mercury  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  of  the  vast  multitude 
probably  the  best  and  most  scientific 
is  that  one  advocated  by  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  in  which,  after  bleaching  with 
mercury,  the  plate  is  darkened  in  a 
ferrous  oxalate  developer.  It  is  my 
province  this  evening  to  deal  with 
the  building  up  of  the  image  by  the 
deposition  of  silver  upon  it.  the  method 
bdng  that  given  in  my  original  formula, 
containing  sulphocyanide  and  h3rpo. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  qualities 
of  this  method  is  that  it  retains  the 
same  ratio  of  gradation  which  existed 
in  the  original  negative.  In  certain 
cases,  where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
very  great  contrast,  it  may  be  found 


useful  to  employ  one  of  the  other 

methods,  though  I  hope,  later  on, 
to  show  that  even  with  the  silver 
intensifier  it  is  possible  to  alter  the 
ratio  of  gradation,  when  it  seems 
necessary  to  do  so. 

.Vlthough  the  silver  intensifier  with 
sulphocyanide  and  hypo  has  been 
published  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  has  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  for  one  reason  or 
another  it  has  never  taken  a  strong 
footing  among  the  many.  There 
are  one  or  two  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  found  that  the 
action  of  the  sulphocyanide  so  softened 
the  latinc  that  with  some  plates 
it  actually  dissolved  the  film.  Then 
again,  staining  took  place  so  badly 
with  it  at  times  that  when  intoosifi- 
cation  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
limit,  so  intense  was  the  dichroic 
fog  produced  that  its  red  stain  in  the 
clear  portions  was  even  more  intense 
than  the  deposited  silver. 

If  these  faults  could  not  be  ranedicd, 
so  that  the  process  could  be  worked 
with  certainty,  it  was  of  no  value  for 
everyday  use. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  with  some 
emulsions  there  is  no  trouble  from 
staining.  Whatever  the  reason,  we 
know  so  little  of  the  complications 
that  occur  between  the  organic  devel- 
oper, the  silver,  and  the  gelatine,  that 
it  would  be  futile  on  my  part  to  discuss 
the  theory  of  it. 
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I  may  say,  however,  thai  I  have 
noticed  that  with  some  formuUe  for 
emulsioa  making,  used  under  certain 
conditions,  green  fog  is  liable  to  be 
produced  if  pyro  and  ammonia  is 
employed  for  development;  and  that 
the  same  thing  occurs  with  my  silver 
intensifier,  with  pyro  and  ammonia, 
or  even  if  other  alkalies  are  used  in 
place  of  the  ammonia.  This  points 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  some-  com- 
pound formed  between  the  silver  and 
gelatine. 

Mr.  Blake  Smith  two  years  ago 
published  various  formulae  for  the 
dean  working  of  silver  intensification, 
as  well  as  for  getting  rid  of  what  he 
called  **resin  stain"  of  the  developer. 
These  methods  were  admirable  in  their 
way,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
but  the  many  manipulations  required 
quite  put  it  outside  everyday  use. 

I  felt  so  convinced  that  the  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  silver  intensificr  was  capable 
of  good  results  that  i  determined  to 
try  to  make  it  practically  usable 
under  all  conditions;  and  I  hope  to 
prove  to  you  this  evening  that  I 
have  done  so.  The  whole  secret  lies 
in  a  nutshell.  We  must  first  attack 
the  invisible  compound  of  silver  and 
gelatine  which  causes  the  stains.  There 
are  several  reagents  capable  of  doing 
this;  copper  chloride,  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  acid  bichromate  being  among 
the  most  successful  I  have  tried,  the 
latter  being  perhaps  the  most  reliable 
of  all,  an  immersion  of  the  negative 
to  be  intensified  for  one  minute  in 
a  very  weak  solution,  followed  by  a 
two  or  three  minutes'  washing  before 
it  is  placed  in  the  silver  solution, 
being  quite  sufficient  to  [Movent  ail 
signs  of  staining. 

The  practical  details  are  as  follows: 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  harden  the  film.  A  bath  of 
formaline  is.  therefore,  used,  so  that 
the  plate  will  withstand  the  soften- 


ing action  of  the  sulphocyanide.  A 
soaking  in  a  bath  of  one  part  of 

formaline  to  ten  parts  of  water,  for 
five  minutes,  is  sufficient.  This  bath 
may  be  kept  as  a  stuck  solution, 
and  used  over  and  over  again.  After 
a  few  minutes'  rinsing,  the  negative  is 
placed  in  either  of  the  folU)wing  for 
exactly  one  minute,  the  bichromate 
beiiig  recommended  by  preference: 

Potassium  fenic^anide  .  20  gr. 

Potassium  bromide  .  30  gr. 

Water   20  ox. 

or 

Potassium  bichromate  ■  t  gr. 

P'  "a  oiuin  bromide  .    .  -'^ 

Hy<:lri>chloric  acid    .    .  60  nuninis 

Water   30  oc. 

Too  long  an  immersion  in  either 
of  these  baths  causes  the  image  to 
bleach,  which  we  wish  to  avoid, 
if  we  desire  to  retain  the  original 
gradation.  In  the  time  prescribed, 
there  is  little  apparent  change;  but 
the  reducing  agent  has  done  its  work, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  rinsing  the 
negative  is  ready  for  the  intensifying 
solution. 

The  intensifier  may  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  two  stock  solutions,  which  will 
keep  good  for  years. 

A— Silver  nitrate  ....  800  gr. 
Water  (distilled)  up  to  ,      20  os. 

R — Pota.ssium  sulphocyanide  I400gr. 
Scxiium  hyposulphite  .  I400  gr. 
Water  up  to   .    .    .    .      20  oz. 

Half  an  ounce  of  B  is  taken,  and  to 
it  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  A,  stirring 
vigorously  with  a  glass  rod.  The 
result  should  be  a  clear  solution;  if 
the  stirring  i  n  itted  it  is  apt  to  be 
turbid.  To  this  is  added  i  dram 
of  a  10  {)er  cent,  solution  of  pyro 
preserved  witli  sulphite,  and  2  drams 
of  10  per  cent,  ammonia.  The  nega- 
tive is  laid  in  a  chemically  dean 
dish,  and  the  silver  solution  poured 
over  it.   The  deposition  of  the  silver 
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begins  to  take  place  in  a  minute  or 
two,  and  the  image  gradually  ^'ains 

in  strength.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
density  is  acquired,  the  negative  is 
placed  in  an  acid  fixing  bath,  until 
the  slight  pyro  stain  is  removed, 
and  is  then  well  washed,  as  usual. 
It  is  well  to  rub  the  surface  of  the 
tilm  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  at 
some  time  during  the  washing,  to 
remove  a  slight  surface  deposit  which 
will  be  found  upon  it. 

There  is  one  thing  upon  which  I 
must  lay  stress,  and  that  is  that  the 
negative  to  be  intensified  must  have 
been  thoroughly  fixed  in  a  dean, 
fresh,  hypo  bath,  and  not  merely 
have  been  left  for  some  indefinite 
period  in  a  stale  or  dirty  solution  of 
hypo  that  has  been  used  on  other 
•occasions.  This  is  important,  but  is 
a  point  on  which  I  am  afraid  a  good 
many  photographers  are  apt  to  be 
■careless. 

So  far,  the  process,  as  described, 
does  not  alter  the  density  ratios, 
merely  increasing  the  vigor  of  the 
ima^^e  proportionally  right  through. 
If,  liowever,  the  original  negative 
is  flat  from  over-exposure,  we  may 
get  greater  contrast  by  carr3mig  the 
intensification  rather  far,  and  tht-n 
reducing  with  the  terricyanide  and 
hypo  reducer.  Or  we  may  allow  the 
native  to  remain  in  the  clearing 
bath  for  a  considerably  longer  time, 
until  a  decided  bleaching  action  is 
visible.  This  bleached  image  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  the  sOver  solution, 
and  so  a  portion  will  be  dissolved, 
while  the  alkaline  p>ro  will  reduce 
the  remainder.  This  treatment  is  on 
the  whole  not  really  satisfactory;  so 
that  I  prefer  to  treat  the  intensified 
image,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be 
a  trifle  overdone,  with  the  Howard 
Farmer  reducer,  as  just  described. 

In  a  similar  way  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  hard  negative  flatter 


or  softer,  by  employing  ammonium 
persulphate,  this  salt  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ferricyanide)  attacking 
the  denser  deposit  first. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  obvious 
advantage  of  being  able  to  watch  the 
growth  in  the  density  of  the  image, 
and  to  be  able  to  stop  it  at  the  desired 
moment,  which  we  have  in  this  method. 
Moreover,  the  result  is  permanent. 

It  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence 
that  a  negative  requires  strengthening, 
but  when  the  necessity  does  occur 
in  the  stock  solutions  at  band,  it  is 
only  the  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes 
to  remedy  it,  and  the  work  may  be 
done  on  the  Hnes  I  have  indicated, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  solution'^ 
used  have  not  deteriorated,  and  that 
the  work  can  be  done  without  any  risk 
of  a  hitch,  or  of  failure  from  stoning, 
or  from  any  cause  whatever. 


To  Coat  Drawmg'Paper  for  aensitiz 

ing  use  arrowroot.  Take  90  grains  of 
Bermuda  arrowroot  and  7  ounces  ol 
water.  Rub  the  arrowroot  to  a  cream 
with  a  little  of  the  water,  then  add  the 
rest  boiling  hot,  stirring  until  tlie  solu- 
tion is  clear.  If  it  does  not  clear,  cook 
it  two  or  three  minutes.  When  cold 
add  annnonium  chloride,  60  grains; 
sodium  carbonate,  100  grains;  dtric 
acid,  30  grains;  water,  2  J  ounces.  Heat 
the  mixture  and  filter.  While  it  is 
still  warm  immerse  the  paper  in  the 
solution,  drain  it  and  let  it  get  neariy 
dry,  then  dip  again  and  dry.  The 
coating  makes  a  foundation  for  any 
sort  of  sentizing  solution. 

When  you  are  doing  a  lot  of  busness 
advertise  to  get  some  more.  When  you 
are  doing  no  business  advertise  more 
to  get  some. 

Evaryome  in  your  district  doesn't 
see  your  show-case. 
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A  FEW  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


In  my  series  "Masters  in  rorlrail- 
ure"  the  reader  will  find  only  two 
American  painters.  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
J.  \V.  Alexander;  a  frugal  representa- 
tion, but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
writer. 

It  was  always  my  intention  to 

include  several  of  our  Anu-rican 
painters.  There  are  quite  a  number 
available,  as.  lor  instance,  F.  P.  Vinton. 
Frank  Duveneck.  Th.  W.  Dening. 
Robert  Henri,  to  mention  only  a  few; 
but  somehow  it  has  been  impo-^sible 
to  £»^ather  the  necessary  material  lor 
illustration.  Tliey  never  seem  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  photographs  on 
hand,  and  even  if  they  had  it  would 
be  difticult  to  select  twelve  strikinj; 
s{tc(inien^  with  the  same  ease  a>  it 
can  be  done  with  foreign  artists. 
Today  I  will  discuss  a  few  portraits 
by  more  or  less  prominent  Americans. 

W.  M.  Chase.  des{)ite  all  newcomers, 
still  holds  his  own.  Although  over 
sixty  years  of  age  he  paints  at  times 
as  vigorously  as  in  his  prime.  He  may 
be  a  bad  lecturer,  but  he  can  paint.  In 
brush  work,  /.  c,  the  actual  manipu- 
lation oi  putting  paint  upon  the  canvas, 
he  has  few  equals,  if  any.  Fig.  2  is 
an  excellent  example.  The  lighting 
of  the  fare  and  o\wn  shirt  one  broad, 
\-ibrating  mass  a,i,Min>t  the  dark 
background  is  supert)ly  managefl.  The 
shirt  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too  high  in 
key,  yet  there  is  no  cause  for  criticism 
as  lonjx  :is  it  does  not  harm  the  face, 
riie  latter  stands  out  prornincntK 
and  thi>  i.s  largely  due  to  the  strongly 
accentuated  drawing  of  the  eyes,  the 
nose,  and  the  mouth,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  tint  in  the  shirt. 

Chase   was  never  a  stickler  for 


likeness.  He  was  too  fond  of  effect 
for  that.  He  preferred  skilful  inter- 
pretaUon  to  character  interpretation. 
The  painter,  no  doubt,  would  not 
agree  with  me  on  this  point,  and  yet 
even  he  could  not  deny  that  he  is  more 
interested  in  the  a>lor  and  structure  of 
a  face  than  in  any  attempt  at  character 
reading.  Chase  paints  what  he  sees 
before  him  with  almost  brutal  accuracy. 
The  result  is  a  life-Uke  effect.  Nothing 
is  added  except  the  lighting  and  brush- 
work.  And  that  is  where  he  falls 
short.  A  human  personality  is.  after 
all,  more  than  a  still  life.  Of  course, 
a  painter  sees  many  expressions  flit 
across  the  face  of  a  sitter,  but  if  he 
does  not  try  to  interpret  them  he  gets 
little  more  than  a  cumpc^ite,  matter- 
of-lact  delineation. 

Interesting  is  his  handling  of  acces- 
sories. They  frecjuentlx  become  almost 
indistinct,  as  the  doll  in  ¥\^.  i ;  hut  he 
always  manages  to  reduce  them  to 
broad  masses.  The  dress,  arm,  and 
doll  in  Fig.  i  all  "pull  together/'  and 
the  large  plane  is  animated  by  the 
sketchy  treatment.  I  he  brush  strokes 
tell  even  if  their  meaning  is  difhcult 
to  discern.  An  unusually  large  dark 
plane  is  introduced  with  success  in 
Fig.  4.  The  palette  makes  the  picture, 
which  would  W-  quite  ordinary  without 
it.  The  coat  in  Fig.  3  is  handled  in  the 
same  broad  manner.  Chase  painted 
this  picture  on  invitation  for  the 
trallcry  of  self-portraits  of  fele!)raled 
painters  at  Florence.  It  is  an  honor 
to  be  invited,  and  Chase  pre>unuibly 
did  his  best.  It  is  painted  with  con- 
siderable vigor  and  a  fairly  good  like- 
ness, as  his  New  ^'ork  friends  know 
him.  /Vs  a  composition  it  is  ordinary, 
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and  tht'  size  of  the-  head  seems  a  trilie 
small  tor  the  canvas.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  background,  light  on  the 
shadow  side,  and  vice  versa,  is  worth 
studying.  The  same  prolilem  is  solved 
in  Fig.  2.  If  emphasizes  the  bri>jht 
planes  of  the  lighted  side  of  the  lace 
and  somehow  makes  the  shadows  look 
less  opaque. 

Fig.  7,  by  Arthur  R.  Friedlander, 
looks  rather  mild  and  suUlued  in 
comparison  with  these  brush  i>er- 
fonnances.  There  is  a  lot  of  detail 
well  handled,  particularly  in  the  coat, 
which  shows  a  flat  treatment  with 
del  ided  accents  in  the  drawing.  The 
names  "The  Window,"  "Pu.s.sy  Wil- 
lows," and  "A  Flower,"  Figs.  5, 6,  and 
9,  indicate  that  they  were  not  meant 
for  straij,'htfoPkVard  portraiture,  but 
rather  lor  tigure  studies.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Alexander  picture, 
however,  they  could  ea^ly  pass  for 
portraits.  Fig,  5  is  a  fine  atmospheric 
study  of  a  figure  in  a  light  dress  again>t 
the  light  of  the  window.  The  space 
division  and  the  use  of  the  rectangular 
in  the  delicate  background,  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  curves  of  the  table 
and  jar  in  the  left  foreground,  are 
handled  with  rare  mastery.  Hardly 
anything  could  be  suggested  to  improve 
the  compo»tion.  The  principal  charm 
of  the  picture,  however,  consists  in 
certain  air  of  refinement,  an  elegance 
of  lines,  and  purity  of  tones.  The 
subject  is  pholvgraphabk,  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  give  so  many 
deep  accents  to  the  table  and  jar. 

The  face  in  Fig.  6  is  clear  and 
expressive  enough  tor  a  portrait.  The 
figure  is  well  placed,  but  too  spotty, 
at  least  in  the  black  and  white  repro- 
<luctions.  The  leaves,  hands,  flower- 
poi.  and  embroidery  of  the  dress  are 
too  much  of  Uie  same  value.  They 
vibrate  but  do  not  form  harmonious 
planes,  such  as  we  have  admired  in 
Chase's  portraits. 


Alexander  i^  known  for  his  clevenu's* 
of  inventing  unusual  poses.  It  is  also 
the  main  characteristic  of  A  Flower." 
The  figure  is  fascinating,  but  the  left 
side  of  the  picture  i<  restless  and 
awkward  in  shapes.  The  legs  of  the 
table  against  the  light  .screen  are  not 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  pose 
of  Robert  W.  Vonnoh's  portrait  of 
Dr.  Pepper.  Fig.  8.  Tt  is  well  handled 
as  far  as  it  goes.  1  he  peculiar  purl 
of  the  picture  is  the  background.  It 
is  done  in  the  impressionist  style, 
consistinjj  not  of  {)Iane>  and  llaf  trine 
gradations,  but  of  dots  or  little  patches 
of  juxtaposed  color.  It  is  like  a 
mosaic  of  dark  and  light  spots.  It 
gives  vibration  to  the  background,  but 
looks  a  trifle  crude  and  restless.  But. 
no  doubt,  such  a  background  would 
help  many  a  stereotype  portrai»  pho- 
tograph. It  would  Uft  it  just  a  little 
bit  above  the  commonplace. 

The  "Self  Portrait of  Miss  Zaide 
Ben  Vusut.  one  ol  the  early  j)ictorial- 
ists,  who  has  given  up  the  vanities 
of  the  photographic  world  for  an 
unrestrained  life  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  is  the  only  photograph  among 
our  illustrations.  It  compares  fairly 
well  with  them.  It  holds  its  own 
as  a  composition.  The  pose  is  out  of 
the  ordinary,  and  the  valuK  and  line 
feeling  is  almost  as  fine  as  in  the 
C'amp  picture.  It  is  delicienl.  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  photographic  picture- 
making,  in  the  details,  in  the  hand 
resting  on  the  dress,  for  instance  (which 
is  almost  lost),  and  the  sharp  outline 
of  the  figure  against  the  monotonous 
background  to  the  left.  How  easily 
a  good  painter  could  eliminate  these 
shortcomings! 

Lydia  F.  Emmet  is  <^ne  of  our 
fashionable  lady  portraitists.  Her 
forte  is  society  folks,  mother  and 
children  in  pleasing  groups.  The 
figures  look  poeed,  but  make  a  graceful 
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silhouette  af?a!nst  the  backtrmund; 
but  we  wonder  what  a  t;arved  and 
upholstered  sette  has  to  do  in  a  Gains- 
borough park?    Should  this  be  one 

of  the  influences  of  jihoto^raphy  on 
painting?  It  would  l>e  deplorable, 
and  it  is  really  a  shame  to  spoil  a 
group  so  charming  in  lines  (although 


the  younfjer  child  is  somewhat  awk- 
ward )  by  such  an  incongruous  environ- 
ment. The  division  of  space  into  one 
large  light  plane  within  a  dark  one, 
the  latter  broken  only  by  a  patch  of 
middle  tint  in  the  upper  right  corner, 
the  outline  of  which  repeats  the  main 
lines  of  the  group,  is  unusually  dever. 


PRACTICAL  PANCHROMATISM  UN  THE  STUDIO 


To  the  photographer  who  keeps 
level  with  the  times,  there  is  probably 

little  to  be  said  concerning  the  general 
advantages  of  the  panchromatic  plate. 
For  the  photography  of  furniture,  the 
copying  of  paintings,  and  for  many 
other  purposes,  its  superiority  is 
obvious — in  fact,  it  is  indispensable  to 
success.  Hut  the  remarkable  fact 
remains  that  in  portraiture  we  go  on 
in  the  same  old  way.  photographing 
everything  by  blue  and  violet  light, 
entirely  re<^ardless  of  effect. 

The  rea.->ons  are,  perhaps,  not  far  to 
seek.  Apart  from  the  conscrvativeness 
which  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
majority  of  professional  photographers, 
there  are  two  main  objections  which 
stand  forth.  First  is  the  increased 
exposure  consequent  oa  the  use  of  a 
color  screen,  and  second,  perhaps,  the 
increased  cost  of  working.  My  object 
is  not  only  to  show  that  the  advantages 
of  the  panchromatic  are  sutVicient  to 
swamp  entirely  any  such  objections, 
but  also  to  show  that  the  objections 
themselves  have  very  little  real  founda- 
tion in  actual  practice. 

Less  Retouching 

Probably  the  principal  advantage  in 
many  minds  will  be  the  marvelous 
manner  in  which  retouching  is  minim- 
ized. F.very  retoucher  is  only  too 
familiar  with  those  light  brown  freckles 
and  color-markings,  which  are  only 


barely  visible  to  the  eye,  but  which 
sorely  try  the  patience  on  the  negative. 
Then,  again,  wrinkles,  as  we  all  know, 
are  usually  rather  redder  than  the  sur- 
rounding parts;  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  innumemble  color  markings  which 
occupy  some  three-fourths  of  the 
retoucher's  time,  may  be  represented 
truthfully,  without  exaggeration,  and 
at  their  visual  color  value. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting 
that  it  is  possible  to  diniish  retouching 
b\-  this  means  the  public  has  become 
too  accustomed  to  a  perfect  complexion 
and  a  more  or  less  god-likc  facial  con- 
tour to  appreciate  a  photograph  which 
is  merely  truthful.  But  my  own 
experience  has  shown  that  at  any  rate 
some  50  per  cent,  of  the  retoucher's 
work — and  time — can  be  saved  by 
the  panchromatic.  Surely  this  alone 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  extra  cost. 

Furthermore,  it  ^*ves  an  op]>ortunity 
to  the  photographer  who  likes  to  send 
out  a  number  of  rough  proofs,  but  who 
does  not  feel  justified  in  retouching  the 
lot.  A  proof  from  an  un-retouched 
panchromatic,  although  it  will  not 
flatter  the  sitter,  will  certainly  not 
disgust  her,  as  the  ordinary  unre- 
touched  proof  has  been  known  to  do. 

Blonde  Sillers 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
which,  although  it  ma\-  not  >ave  any 
time  or  labor,  is  important  because  it 
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lends  strongly  to  increa^'  the  photog- 
rapher's reputatkm  with  his  public. 
Who  does  not  know  the  fair-haired 

sitter  wlio  "  iie\  ct  ran  get  a  photograph 
in  which  her  hair  tomes  out  nicely"? 
The  usual  method  ol  dodging  with  fair 
hair  is  not  only  troublesome,  but 
inevitably  lightens  the  1  i  low^  <)\er- 
much  and  produces  washiness.  And 
then  there  are  the  light  blue  eyes  whirli 
give  the  operator  so  much  trouble  in 
lighting,  and  the  sunburnt  holiday- 
maker  whose  face  is  so  brown  as  to  be 
almost  black  to  the  plate. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  to  score. 
Such  sitters  have  in  many  cases  come 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  their  eyes  and  their  hair,  which 
always  '*  take  l)adly."  Give  such  sitters 
a  color-correct  photograph,  and  your 
reputation  goes  up  at  once.  The  same 
thing  apices  to  reds,  browns,  pale 
bluer^,  etc.,  in  dresses  those  shades 
\v}ii(  h  cause  such  disappointment  when 
the  proofs  are  sent  home. 

While  in  the  studio,  however,  let  me 
give  one  word  of  warning.  Shadows  in 
the  face  are  usually  warm  in  tone,  and 
a  lif?htinf];  which  may  be  all  that  ran 
be  desired  in  the  ordinary  way  niay  be 
found  rather  flat  on  a  panchromatic. 
All  that  need  be  done  is  to  make  the 
lighting  slightly  stronger  a  very  little 
will  usually  be  quite  suflicient. 

1  have  dealt  lightly  with  the 
advantages  of  the  color-sensitive  plate 
'  because  a  little  reflection  will  readily 
show  the  enlarged  scope  which  it 
yields,  especially  in  the  direction  of  an 
enhanced  reputation.  My  principal 
object  is  to  show  the  real  insignificance 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised. 

A  brief  exposure  is.  especially  with 
nervous  sitters,  undoubtedly  a  great 
advantage.  But  at  this  time  of  the 
ytAT  the  majority  of  photographers 
have  di>carded  the  rapid  plates  used 
throuL'hout  the  winter,  finding  that  a 
plale  of  al)oul  half  the  >peed  is  much 


more  convenient.  Now  a  fast  pan- 
chromatic plate,  exposed  through  a 
light  screen,  will  require  no  more 
exposure  than  an  unscreened  plate  of 
the  usual  summer  rajiidity.  and  yet 
give  a  very  marked  improvement. 
With  a  K3  screen  it  is  still  possible  to 
obtain  a  fully  exposed  negative  in  the 
studio  with  an  exposure  of  two  seconds 
at  /;6,  and  my  experieru  e  has  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  great 
majority  of  sitters  can  be  relied  on  for 
double  that  time.  Moreover,  the  I 
screen,  although  requirinj;  only  about 
live  times  the  normal  exposure,  will 
give  complete  color  correction—  a  |)oint 
surely  well  worth  remembering. 

The  Dewlopment  Bogey! 

Some  objections  may  be  raised  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  handling  the  plates 

during  development.  Undoubtedly 
such  plates  are  best  tilled  in  and 
devclojMjd  in  darkness,  but  1  have 
found  that  plates  sensitized  in  the 
manner  I  am  about  to  suggest  can 
be  handled  quite  safel\  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  lour  feel  from  a  Lurniere 
"Virida  '  sale-light,  using  a  10  c.p. 
carbon  lamp.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  plate  should  be  ocposed  to  the 
light  no  more  than  is  necessary.  Ruf 
by  using  a  tank  all  risk  of  fog  can  be 
obviatetl,  as  the  plates  can  readily  and 
conveniently  be  filled  in  in  darkness 
by  means  of  the  loading  block,  and 
development  done  entirely  by  time 
In  any  case,  whether  development  is 
effected  by  tank  or  dish,  it  wiU  be 
foimd  quite  as  simple  as  when  dealing 
with  ordinary  plates;  for  my  own 
part,  1  always  put  l)()th  kinds  into 
the  tank  together,  using  the  green 
light  for  inspection  if  necessary.  And 
here  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  the  ortlinary 
plate  should  be  ousted  entirely  it 
does  its  work  perfectly  where  there  is 
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little  or  no  color,  especially  if  the  head 
is  small  enough  to  require  but  little 
retouching.  Moreover,  in  photograph- 
ing children  the  shortest  exposure  will 
generally  be  required.  But  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  work  the  day's  expo- 
sures may  require  to  be  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two. 


The  Economy  of  "Pans** 

Next,  as  to  cost.  This  may  be 
urged  as  a  great  objection  by  those 
who  are  rompcllcfl  to  work  at  low 
prices,  in  view  ol  the  fact  that  pan- 
chromatics  cost  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  as  ordinary  p]at(s. 
But  is  this  much?  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  saving  on  the  retoucher's 
time  will  cover  il  easily.  Nevertheless, 
no  one,  I  fancy,  wishes  to  see  his  plate 
bill  doubled,  and  I  then  fore  .suggest  a 
simple  and  practical  method  of  bathing, 
by  which  the  cost  of  plates  is  hut 
slightly  intrea>cd.  and  ut  the  same 
time  the  dark-room  routine  is  not 
unduly  upset. 


Home  Sensilizin^:^ 

In  the  ordinary  wa> .  the  bathinfi;  of 
plates  is  a  very  nies>y  and  trying 
o{>eration  where  more  than  a  lew  have 
to  be  done  at  once,  as  anyone  who  has 
attempted  it  without  special  arrange- 
ments will  know.  There  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  avoiding  air-bells  in  the  dye- 
bath,  the  danger  of  uneven  sensitizing 
through  irregular  rocking  or  subsequent 
improper  washing,  and  the  trouble  of 
drying  to  say  nothinjj  of  the  rloubtful 
pleasure  of  standing  about  in  total 
darkness  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more.  I  have  experienced  these  and 
other  difiiculties,  and  was  led  in  con- 
sequence to  experiment  in  order  to 
Jind  some  simpler  and  safer  method. 


Drying  Arrangements 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  provide  some  sort  of  drying  cup- 
board. Most  photographers,  I  suppose, 
possess  something  of  the  kind;  in  any 
case,  it  forms  a  meet  usi^ul  adjunct  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  Uie  rapid 
drying  of  nctjatives.  prints,  carbon 
tissues,  etc.  'ihe  one  which  I  have 
used  with  success  was  cheaply  con- 
structed of  matchboard  in  a  spare 
corner  of  the  dark-room,  and  heated 
by  the  flue  from  a  small  encloserl  oil- 
stove.  This  stove  serves  the  additional 
purpose  of  warming  the  dark-room  in 
winter,  and  the  flue  carries  all  smell 
to  the  outside  air.  A  gas  jet  fitted 
with  an  old  incandesc  ent  burner  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  convenient  source 
of  heat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
disused  cupboard  can  be  made  to 
serve,  if  an  inlet  for  warmed  air  and  a 
corres[)onrlinf:  outlet  can  be  provider!. 
The  in;>idc  can  be  pa|x*red  with  black 
jjuper  plate-wrappings  and  the  door 
can  easily  be  made  light-tight.  Hie 
interior  of  the  cupboard  may  be  con- 
venientlx  arranged  to  take  racks  in 
which  the  plates  are  held  vertically. 
The  thermometer  (readable  from  the 
outside)  is  important.  I  find  that 
plates  dried  quickly  tend  to  keep  better, 
i)ut  at  the  same  time  the  temperature 
must  be  kept  well  below  melting-point. 
A  temperature  of  75"  to  80"  F.,  will 
dry  the  plates  readily  in  an  hour  if 
the  inlet  and  outlet  be  sufficiently 
large. 

How  to  Bathe  Plates 

The  operation  of  bathing  was  the 
principal  ditlicully.  Using  a  large  dish 
in  the  ordinary  wa>-,  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  handle  more  than  seven  or 

ei<i;ht  half-plates  at  a  time,  on  account 
of  the  ditViculty  of  rocking  quite  evenly 
in   the  absence  of  any  light.  All 
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attempts  at  larger  batches  showed 
uneven  action;  in  a  few  cases  I  obtained 
in  addition  a  fine  crop  of  air-bells, 

which,  of  course,  show  themselves  on 
development  as  insensitive  spots. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  might  be 
overcome  by  using  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  of  dye  solution,  but  such 
a  procedure  woulrl  be  very  wasteful, 
and  would  brin<!;  the  cost  \ery  near 
that  of  the  commercial  article.  And 
my  experience  has  been  that  it  is 
inadvisable  to  use  the  bath  more 
than  twice  in  any  case,  as  the  dye  is 
soon  precij)itate(l,  and  settles  on  the 
plate,  causing  innumerable  tiny  highly 
sensitive  spots. 

Finally,  I  found  that  the  most 
successful  and  convenient  method  was 
to  use  a  tank.  This  obviated  all 
difficulties  as  to  unevenness  and  air- 
bells  (which  I  find  can  always  be 
avoided  by  lowering  the  cage  slowly 
and  steadily  into  the  tank),  and 
reduced  the  period  of  actual  darkness 
to  a  minimum. 

Making  ike  Dyt-batk 

The  dye-bath  usually  recommended 
is  a  I  to  50,000  solution,  and  I  have 
found  that  500  c.c.  at  this  strength  is 

amply  sufficient  for  two  dozen  half- 
platcs — probably  it  would  suffice  for 
a  much  larger  quantity.  Now  a  7  x  5 
developing  tank  requires  about  t6oo 
c.c.  to  cover  a  dozen  plates,  and  as 
it  is  inadvisable  to  use  the  same  bath 
repeatedi\"  lor  the  reason  already 
stateil,  1  cast  about  to  tliscover  how 
.  far  it  might  be  safe  to  dilute  it. 

I  first  used  a  bath  diluted  to  ten 
times  its  bulk.  /.  e..  1  to  500,000,  and 
immersed  for  ten  times  the  usual 
period.  The  dried  plates  were  then 
tested  by  exposing  through  a  K3  screen 
on  a  color  chart.  The  result,  although 
showng  considerable  color-sensitive- 
ness, was  far  from  satisfactory,  being 


similar  to  that  obtained  by  means  of 
a  fully  sensitized  plate  with  a  Ki 
filter.  Moreover,  as  might  be  expected, 

the  multiplying  factor  of  the  screen 

was  decidedly  increased. 

After  some  little  experimenting,  I 
found  that  a  dye-bath  made  up  as 

follows  gave  perfectly  satisf  actor)* 
results,  the  color-rendering  with  the 
K3  screen  being,  for  ail  practical 
purposes,  perfect: 

PinarhroTTif'  fi  ^--i  looo  ;i!cf  ,hf  .1 1  .  4.75  i.<  . 
Piruicyanol  (i  lo  1000  alcohol)  3.25  c.c. 

Water  tfioo.ooc.c. 

The  alcohdic  solutions  keep  well. 

but  the  dilute  bath  should  be  mixed 
only  before  use.  Plates  may  be  filled 
into  the  tank  by  the  green  light,  and 
should  remain  for  eighteen  minutes. 
I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  reverse 
the  tank,  the  sensitizing  being  quite 
even  if  the  solution  is  well  mixed 
beforehand. 

On  removing  the  plates  (which  b 
best  done  in  complete  darkness),  they 
must  be  thoroughly  wa>hed  under  a 
running  taj)  for  several  minutes.  Thi^ 
I  found  rather  awkward,  having  only 
three  taps,  thus  the  operation  became 
.somewhat  prolongeti.  I  o\  ercamc  this 
difficulty  very  easilw  however,  by 
taking  a  piece  of  clean  lead  |)ipini:. 
some  five  feet  K)ng.  hannnered  up  at 
one  end,  and  boring  holes  with  a 
bradawl  about  f  in.  apart  almig  <>iu 
side  to  form  a  continuous  spray.  '1  hi- 
I  susjX'nded  at  a  height  of  about 
twelve  inches  above  a  board  of  the 
same  length  placed  over  the  sink.  The 
lead  tube  was  connected  to  one  of  the 
taps  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and 
the  plates  placed  face  upward  on  the 
board.  With  the  water  falling  in  a 
steady  shower  it  is  a  perfectly  simple 
matter  to  place  the  plates  and  wash 
thoroughly  without  a  light,  and  without 
loss  of  time. 
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After  five  minutes'  washing  tlie  plates 
should  be  liKhtly  wiped  overwith  a  piece 
of  clean  al)M)rl)t'nl  cotton  and  placed 
in  ra(  k>  in  tlu-  drying  cupboard 

Tlu'  wholf  operation  (excludin,:  ilu- 
lime  while  ihe  plates  are  in  the  luak, 
when  they  may,  of  course,  be  left  to 
themselves)  need  not  take  ten  minutes, 
and  the  t  o>t  for  one  dozen  half  plates 
is  well  under  twenty  cents. 

One  word  of  caution  must  be  added. 
The  tank  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
if  it  is  to  be  used  afterward  for  devel- 
opintj.  Where  possible,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  better  to  keep  a  separate 
tank  for  sensitizing. 

It  may  be  asked  how  such  plates 
compare  with  the  ready-prcpancl 
article.  The  only  point  of  difference 
appears  to  be  in  their  keeping  qualities. 


1  have  found  that  the  bathed  plates, 
if  well  washed,  can  be  relied  on  for 
a  month  after  sensitizing — longer  than 
this  T  have  not  tried  them  while  the 
bought  plates  are  supposed  to  keep  for 
six  months.  In  the  studio,  however, 
a  month  is  ample. 

With  regard  to  color-rendering,  I 
can  find  no  difference.  And  even  when 
using  a  **\'irida"  light  rather  freely.  I 
have  never  experience  more  fog  than 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  bromide 
would  have  prevented.  Finally,  it  is, 
to  my  mind  at  least,  something  of  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  go  on  using  • 
the  plate  to  which  one  is  accustomed, 
and  the  advantages  and  capabilities 
of  which  arc  well  known.  Geo.  F. 
CiKEEKFiET.i)  in  BftUsh  JaunuU  0/ 
Photography. 


THE  PERFECT  DEVELOPER 


Th£  following  practical  note  by 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  F.R.P.S.,  appearing 
in  The  Sinclair  Sii^n-Posl,  will  be  of 
use  to  many  who  are  ;>rep;<ring  for 
the  development  of  holida)  exposures. 
Every  photographer  discovers  the 
"perfect  developer"  at  some  period  in 
his  career — a  developer  which  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  correct 
errors  in  exposure,  and  bring  out  all 
the  qualities  needed  for  the  ideal 
print.  Each  new  discovery  of  the 
chemist,  providing  it  is  properly  adver- 
ti.sed,  has  its  period  of  enthusiastic 
popularity.  "Have  you  tried  it?" 
says  the  latest  convert  to  his  friends. 
"I  can  a.ssure  you  it  is  wonderful.  I 
never  got  such  negatives  before. 
Really,  all  the  results  on  my  last  holi- 
days are  marvellous."  Then  after  a 
time  comes  reaction.  Somehow,  on 
another  journey,  the  plates  developed 
with  the  j)erft  ct  de\  eloper  leave  much 
to  be  dc^i^cd,  while  those  taken  by  a 


companion  on  the  same  trip  were 

excellent.  Gradually  it  is  forced  upon 
the  enthusiast  that  the  developer  was 
not  at  fault,  and  that  his  "perfect 
developer"  was  only  perfect  when  the 
correct  exposure  had  been  given.  We 
all  go  through  this  experience,  and  one 
so  necessary  to  us  if  we  are  to  realize 
that  the  perfect  developer  is  the  one 
which  we  understand  the  best. 

In  our  case  the  perfect  develq[>er  for 
negative-making  is  "Pyro."  We  have 
had  our  youthful  enthusiasms  for  the 
"ens"  and  "ones"  and  "ols,  "  and 
return  to  the  oldest  of  them,  "pyro- 
gallol."  Despite  the  valuable  dis- 
coveries of  the  photographic  chemist, 
we  imagine  "pyro"  is  as  secure  in  its 
position  as  ever  it  was,  and  probably 
larger  quantities  are  used  today  than 
ever  before,  although  we  quite  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  '^ome  of  its 
newer  rivals  for  special  purposes.  .And 
the  causes  lor  the  popularity  of  "  p)  ro 
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with  the  majority  ol  the  best  workers 
are  its  cheapness,  its  admirable  keeping 
qualities  both  in  crystal  and  in  solu- 
tion, and  its  suit;il)ility  for  making 
coiucntratcd  solutions,  of  which  only 
a  iew  drops  are  required  lor  develop- 
ing a  plate.  Regarding  its  cheapness, 
price  is  a  small  matter,  and  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  when  perftclion  of 
result  is  desired.  Fortunately,  with 
pyrogallic  acid,  cheapness  is  not 
secured  at  the  expense  of  quality,  for 
the  crystallized  "pyro,"  wWch  is  sold 
in  small  bottles,  is.  in  our  opinion, 
not  only  cheaper  but  better  than  the 
old  style  in  beautiful  snow-flake  form. 
The  crystals  not  only  economize  space, 
but  seem  to  make  clearer  solutions, 
probably  because  the}'  keep  better. 

Then  the  immense  advantage  of 
"  pyro"  so  far  as  concentration  of  solu- 
tions is  concerned  is  at  once  manifest. 
From  2  to  4  grains  of  "pyro"'  arc 
sutrKitnl  to  develop  a  quarter -plate, 
and  I  ounce  (437^  grains)  quickly 
made  up  into  solution  will  last  most 
amateurs  a  considerable  time.  The 
formula  we  recommend  for  all-round 
work  is  as  follows: 

No.  I  Stock  Solution,  laisd  "  Pyro  to  per  cent." 

Pyrogallic  aciil  .  .  .  I  ounce 
Potass,  nietubi.sulphitc  .  .  I  ounce 
Water  to  10  ounces 

No.  2  Solution,  label  "Soda  20  per  cent." 

S<Mla  carlx>nate  .     ....     .p  nii  cs 

Soda  sulphite  4  ounces 

Water  to  20  ounces 

A  simple  plan  is  to  get  lo-ouncc 
and  20-ounce  bottles,  and  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  the  developer.  The 

quantities  given  are  not  quite  correct 
scit'iUitically.  litil  they  are  practically, 
which  is  the  main  thing.  An  e.xtra 
bottle  may  be  had  containing: 

Potassium  bromide      ...     1  ounce 
W.i'cr  to  10  ounces 

but  hroniide  is  rarely  necessary  with 
good  plates. 


To  develop,  we  usually  take 
ounces  of  water,  add  from  40  to  80 
minims  of  10  per  cent,  "pyro"  solu- 
tion, and  make  up  to  2  ounces  with  20 
pi  r  ctrit.  soda  solution.  We  say  from 
40  to  80  minims  of  "pyro"  solution, 
because  some  plates  will  not  require 
more  than  40.  while  others  will  usu- 
ally want  80  if  a  strong  and  lirtlliant 
negative  is  required.  Temperature  is 
important,  so  far  as  time  of  develop- 
ment is  concerned,  and  a  temperature 
of  about  65*  F.  is  advisable.  In  vef>' 
hot  weather,  or  with  plates  pnme  to 
log.  from  10  to  20  minims  of  bromide, 
10  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  2 
oun<^  of  mixed  developer.  The  time 
of  development  must,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  left  to  the  worker,  and  is  "acrnrdini: 
to  taste."  in  such  a  developer  as  we 
have  described  for  bromide  printing 
or  enlarging.  3  to  4  minutes  would  be 
ample,  hut  denser  negatives  made  for 
platinotype  printing  should  have  about 
8  minutes. 

To  Mount  Paper  on  MM.  Make 
an  adhesive  of  |  ounce  gum  tragacanth. 

2  otinrcs  of  j;um  arable,  and  8  ounces 
of  water.  Dissolve  and  strain,  using 
hot  water  for  dissolving  the  gums. 
This  is  also  a  good  adhesive  for  mount- 
ing prints  on  wood. 

To  Work  with  Crayon  ou  Bromide 
Prints.  Use  powdered  pumice-stone 
to  roughen  the  surface  slightly,  sprink- 
ling the  powder  on  the  paper  and 
rubbinj^  lisihtly  with  the  pa!m  of  the 
hand.  1  his  gives  a  good  tooth  tor 
the  crayon,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  make  abrasions  on  the  paper  by 
too  vigorous  rubbing. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  and  red 
prussiate  of  potash  are  the  same  thing. 
The  pure  should  be  clear  ruby  crystals. 
Both  crxstals  and  solution  should  be 
kept  in  the  <.lark. 
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We  arc  living  in  an  age  of  art 
feeling,  and  no  matter  how  great  the 
mechanical  skill,  there  must  be  some- 
thing beside  it  to  make  a  lasting 
impression.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  photographer  and  his  customers 
were  salisticd  with  a  picture  which  was 
simply  a  map  of  the  human  face.  That 
day  has  gone  by,  and  it  is  a  small 
town,  indeed,  a  long  way  from  railroad 
communication,  that  will  be  content 
with  this  sort  of  work.  Not  only  is  the 
photo  artist  educating  himself  to  a 
liigher  standard,  but  the  people  that 
come  to  him  are  rapidly  learning  the 
value  of  light  and  shade,  of  tone  and 
color  qualities.  They  are  no  longer 
pleased  with  a  face  as  white  as  the 
color  and  cuffs  they  wear,  for  they 
realize  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
nature,  and.  if  this  difTercncc  exists  in 
nature,  then  surely  it  ought  to  be 
in  evidence  in  that  thing  wMch  is  a 
counterpart,  or  nhould  be,  of  nature. 

We  are  creating  higher  ideals;  we  are 
stud\ing  the  work  of  others;  getting 
uui  ul  the  ruts  of  our  own  rut- work  and 
sedung  the  things  that  are  known  to 
be  the  best  in  tlie  work  of  others.  In 
other  words,  we  are  teaching  ourselves 
to  see,  and  when  once  we  see  we  will 
not  be  content  until  we  produce  the 
ideal  in  our  mind's  eye. 

Now  I  know  that  all  subjects  are  not 
good  subjects.  I  know  that  the  men 
or  women  who  so  charm  us  by  their 
manner,  their  conversation,  and  by 
the  light  and  shade  of  conflicting 
emotions  that  pass  over  their  faces 
while  they  talk,  are  presenting  to  ns 
phases  ot  character  wliich  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  catch;  but  to  each  one 
there  is  that  something  which  is 
cminenth'  characteristic  of  themselves 
that  we  can  catch,  that  can  be  por- 
trayed on  the  sensitive  plate  and  kept 


for  future  generations.  Mind  you,  I 
do  not  forget  the  dollars  and  cents  side 
of  the  business,  which  must  always 
be  uppermost  in  order  that  we  may 
succeed.  But  among  yotur  customers 
there  is  always  some  one  who  will 
draw  forth  your  admiration,  and  in 
whom  you  will  recognize  a  subject 
which,  if  properly  handled,  will  stamp 
you  and  your  work  as  first-class.  This 
is  your  opportunity,  and  you  should 
not  let  it  pass. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  a  man 
should  be  in  love  with  his  work;  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  will  be  blinded  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  work  of  others, 
but  really  and  truly  in  love  with  the 
profession  which  he  has  chosen,  and 
filled  with  an  ambition  to  be  the  l)est 
there  is  in  that  profession.  It  is  only 
that  kind  of  a  feeling  that  will  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  the  man.  Under 
these  circumstances  his  faculties  wilt 
always  be  alert,  and  the  hours  spent 
in  the  study  of  anything  that  aids  him 
in  his  work  will  be  among  the  most 
pleasant  enjoyments  of  hij»  life. 

Above  aU  things,  study  simplicity; 
try  to  see  how  little  it  takes  to  make 
a  picture  rather  than  how  mm  h.  A 
portrait  requires  but  little  besides  the 
person,  and  that  little  should  never 
intrude.  Most  of  the  backgrounds  are 
too  fussy,  too  much  broken  up,  and 
often  too  much  in  focus.  Let  your 
whole  interest  centre  around  the  face 
and  figure  of  your  sitter,  and  by  all 
means  strive  to  keep  the  picture 
within  the  plate.  The  shine  of  a  row 
of  l)ig  buttons  will  often  detract  from 
an  otherwise  dehghtful  picture.  If 
time  will  permit,  talk  to  or  entertain 
your  patrons,  at  least  long  enough  to 
see  some  peculiarity  of  their  manner, 
some  grace  of  motion  which  \'ou  can 
make  use  of.  This  will  give  originality 
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to  your  work  and  call  forth  the  highest 

praise;  in  fact,  it  will  be  like  them. 

Then,  too,  I  would  suggest  that  tvery 
photographer  study  all  pictures  that 
come  under  his  notice,  particularly  if 
they  be  good  ones.  Not  only  do  I  mean 
photos,  but  engravings  and  paintings. 
Notice  how  the  people  are  grouped,  the 
accessories,  light  and  shade,  and,  above 
all,  study  nature,  never  forgetting  that 
you  cannot  represent  nature,  but  you 
can  approach  her  in  a  manner  so  like 
her  own  that  people  a  iniire  and 
applaud  the  close  resemblance. 

Study  the  papers  and  other  materials 
you  use.  Do  not  become  wedded  to 
any  one,  but  always  bear  in  mind  that 
each  has  its  good  qualities,  and  will, 
under,  certain  conditions,  be  the  best 
for  you  to  use.  Artists  work  under  the 
same  conditions.  You  will  sometimes 
see  them  use  a  coarse-grained  canvas, 
another  lime  smooth;  sometimes  they 
paint  with  the  most  dainty  touch, 
again  with  broad  sweeps  and  dashes. 
It  is  that  they  may  secure  certain 
effects  which  can  he  attained  in  no 
other  way.  Find  new  ways  to  trim 
and  mount  your  pictures.  Always 
remember  to  keep 'in  harmony  and 
good  taste.  In  fact,  when  yon  portray 
an  old  man.  catch  that  glimpse  of 
nature  that  shows  what  his  life  has 
been.  Let  us  see  there  the  struggle 
and  triumph  of  honorable  manhood,  a 


life  well  spent,  a  battle  well  earned;  or, 

if  it  be  one  of  ease,  let  that  show  also. 
In  an  old  lady  let  us  find  all  that 
motherly  sacrifice,  love  of  children 
pride  of  family,  and  grandeur  of 
womanhood,  crowned  witJh  a  blaze  of 
glory.  If  it  be  a  young  m;in.  let  life's 
hopes  and  ;Hn1)itions  peer  forth  from  his 
honest  eyes,  let  manly  beauty  stamp 
the  picture  as  one  of  nature's  noblemen. 
If  it  be  a  young  woman,  let  beauty  of 
soul  shine  forth,  hand-in-hand  with 
virtue  and  modesty,  maidenly  dreams 
and  aspirations,  together  with  such 
charms  of  face  and  form  as  will  make 
the  picture  a  joy  ever.  If  it  be  child- 
hood, there  is  no  limit  to  the  sunshine 
and  shadow  that  can  enter  into  your 
picture.  Every  period  of  life  has  its 
characteristics,  and  these  should  be 
sought  out  as  expressed  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  sitter,  and  delineated  with 
discrimination.  Bald  facts  are  rarely 
pleasing.  Justice  should  be  tempered 
with  mercy.  But  there  is  always 
something  in  every  face  which  will 
please  and  attract  if  we  can  draw  it 
out  in  our  portraiture.  Strive  in  all 
you  do  to  hold  the  mirror,  as  it  were, 
up  to  nature. 

Thus  will  photograph)  join  hands 
with  her  sister  arts,  and  it  we  all  do 
the  best  that  is  within  us  we  will  call 
forth  the  praise  of  all  men. 


SUMNER'S  SALESBfANSHIP.  A  LESSON  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


[The  following  story  by  A1!)ert 
Ward  Dippy  is  taken  from  J  iie  Inland 
Printer.  It  was  written,  of  course,  for 
the  cut-rate  printer;  but  it  needs  very 
slight  aheration  to  make  it  fit  most 
commercial  photogra])hic  establish- 
ments. Few  photographers  have  yet 
mastered  the  "cost  of  production" 


problem,  and  too  often  base  their 
prices  on  "something  lower  than  the 
the  other  fellow."— Eos.  W.  P.  M.) 

The  senior  and  junior  partners  of 
the  firm  of  Swift  &  Freer,  commercial 
printers,  were  in  financial  difficulties. 
True,  the  pressroom  was  working 
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overtime  and  the  composinf^-rooni 
seemed  busy;  but  when  pay-day  came 
around  there  was  a  constant  skirmtsh- 
ing  for  cash  to  meet  the  pay-roll  and 
the  remarks  of  the  supply  men  were 
becoming  |K)inted. 

For  some  time  they  had  realized 
that  an  abundance  of  work  did  not 
necessaril}  nu  an  large  profits,  espe- 
(iall\'  as  the\'  had  bid  unusually  low 
on  some  o£  il  to  get  ready  money  to 
meet  pressing  creditors.  Swift,  through 
misguided  economy,  had  weeded  out 
the  best  compositors  and  pressmen  on 
the  plea  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  more  than  the  scale,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  quality  of  work. 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  shortsighted- 
ness there  were  vigorous  protests  from 
two  of  the  firm's  l)est  customers  on 
account  of  mediocre  work,  endinji 
with  promises  of  "five  per  cent,  oil 
for  poor  work,"  thereby  wiping  out  the 
very  small  percentage  of  profit  on  the 
jobs. 

Matters  were  fast  reachins;  a  crisis, 
and  one  morning  the  partners  were 
discussing  ways  and  means  of  saving 
the  business. 

'•ThiN  will  help  some,"  said  Swift, 
the  senior  partner  by  two  years, 
handing  over  a  mass  of  manuscript 
and  photographs.  "Wallace  had  a 
hard  time  landing  this,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  underbid  Bates  ('(». 
twent>  ii\'e  dollars;  but  we  will  more 
than  save  on  the  presswork  what  we 
lose  on  the  composition." 

**Yes.  that's  just  the  trouble  has 
been  all  alont;  always  underbidding 
and  robbing  one  tleparlment  of  its 
profits  and  saying  it  doesn't  pay,  and 
saddling  the  difference  on  another 
department;  and  then  we  try  to  delude 
ourselves  into  the  idea  that  we  are 
businessmen!' 

Freer  looked  over  the  ligures  pre- 
pared by  the  salesman,  also  noted 
the  numerous  complicated  tables  and 


close-register  cuts.  There  was  a  frown 
on  his  lace  as  he  asked,  abruptly: 

"What  did  WaUace  quote  on  this?" 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — 
one  hundred  and  fifty  a  thousand." 

A  low  whistle  escaped  the  junior 
partner  as  he  drew  an  estimating  pad 
toward  him.  For  a  time  there  was 
silence  as  he  entered  item  after  item. 
Then  he  threw  down  the  pouil  SO 
forcibly  that  the  point  broke. 

"How  long  are  we  going  to  let  this 
half-baked  solicitor  lumd  us  lemons 
like  this?"  he  snapped. 

"Why— why  " 

"There's  no  why"  about  it.  We 
can't  do  this  job  for  less  than  $875 
and  come  out  even,  let  alone  make  a 
profit.  I,  for  one,  think  it's  about 
time  we  let  Wallace  "-it  It  has  been 
my  impression  for  a  Jun^'  time  that  he 
has  been  unloading  jobs  on  us  that 
have  been  hawked  all  over  town  for 
low  rif,nires — and  we're  the  ones  to  get 
stun^  I  Now  he  sa\  s  Bates  &  Co.,  with 
their  linely  equipped  cataloj^uc  plant, 
offered  to  do  this  job  for  $775.  It's 
about  time  printing  salesmen  called 
that  bluff.  I'm  going  to  see  what 
Bates  &:  Co.  actually  bid  on  this  job." 

Taking  down  the  receiver  he  SOOn 
had  Bates  &  Co.  on  the  line. 

"Mr.  Bates— this  is  Freer  talking— 
we  have  a  catalogue  here  of  the  Textile 
Specialty  Company.  They  tell  us 
\  <>u  bid  $775  on  the  job  Fi%'c  thous- 
and, you  know;  text  dark,  gray,  with 
three-color  illustrations.  Eh,  what! 
You  didn't?   Well,  I'll  be  blanked!" 

'How  does  that  strike  you."  he 
L,'rowled,  as  he  hung  up,  "They 
didn't  even  bid  on  the  job.  Benson 
pulled  the  wool  over  Wallace  in  fine 
shape!  We  stand  to  lose  $125  on  the 
job,  just  bciause  we  ha^"e  a  fjullible 
salesman  that  falls  tor  every  price 
bluli  handed  him.   It's — 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen!" 

The  crisp,  cheery  salutation  came 
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from  a  young  man  who  had  entered 
uttnoticed  during  the  discussion. 

The  partners  looked  up,  half- 
foolishly,  half-guiltily,  each  wondering 
how  much  of  the  discussion  had  been 
heard  by  the  newcomer,  but  Uie  frank, 
magnetic  eye  of  the  young  man  dis- 
counted their  fears,  and  the  junior 
partner  grudgingly  returned  the  greet* 
ing. 

"It  would  be  useless  to  say  I  did 
not  overhear  your  remarks  about  that 
catalogue,  but  you  may  depend  on  my 

discretion.  Mistakes  like  that  often 
happen  in  our  business." 

The  partners  exchanged  glances  at 
the  word  "our,"  wondering  if  this 
was  one  of  their  competitors  to  whom 
they  had  unconsciously  laid  their 
weakness  bare.  But  the  stranger 
continued : 

*'That  is  just  what  I  dropped  in  to 
see  you  about.  By  force  of  circum- 
stances I  am  compelled  to  spend  the 
next  two  years  in  this  city,  and  I  want 
to  connect  with  a  live,  modern  plant 
as  a  salesman.  Not  an  order-taker, 
but  a  real  salesman.  My  natural 
modesty  doesn't  prevent  my  saying  I 
have  some  ideas  on  printing  salesman- 
ship radically  ditTerenl  from  the  aver- 
age salesman.  I  believe  in  giving  the 
customer  more  than  mere  printing 
for  his  money,  and  I  have  found  in 
my  home  town  that  it  pays." 

The  young  man  paused  to  note  ihe 
effect  of  his  long  introductory  speech 
on  the  two  men.  Swift's  look  was 
sarcastic,  but  Frew  was  very  much 
interested.  He  was  wonderig  whether 
an  all-observing  Providence  had  sent 
this  young  man  to  pull  the  £irm  out  of 
the  financial  hole  it  was  in. 

The  senior  partner  answered,  and 
his  words  were  indicative  of  his  usual 
train  of  thoughts.  He  was  not  only 
a  pessimist,  but  an  ultra-conservative 
as  well. 

'*0h,  we  have  a  man  on  the  street 


now,  and  don't  need  another — the 
one  wc  have  is  losing  our  customers 
fast  enough.  There's  no  use  tiying 
new  stunts  in  this  town — the  business 
men  won't  stand  for  it  and  the 
advertising  managers  know  mare  about 
the  cost  of  printing  than  any  salesman 
we  have  ever  had.  Wallace  has  to  cut 
on  every  order  we  get  from  the  big 
people  to  get  any  recognition  at  all. 
The  town  is  cut  to  pieces — " 

Swift  stopped  suddenly,  somehow 
feeling  unaccountably  uncomfortable. 
Was  the  stranger  laughing  at  him.  or 
was  that  pucker  of  the  strongly  knit 
jaw  just  an  accident  at  the  lime  be 
mentioned  price-cutting?  The  look 
passed  in  a  moment,  and  the  momen- 
tary flash  in  the  clear,  gray  eyes 
indicated  an  opening  of  the  very  kind 
desired. 

Freer  was  an  intensely  interested 
listener  and  was  thinking  hard,  but 

let  his  partner  do  the  talking. 

The  stranger's  next  words  caused 
the  senior  partner  to  wince,  rhi^  was 
a  sore  point  between  the  i>artner5. 
Freer  had  long  advocated  an  advanced 
cost  system,  but  Swift  hafl  put  ofT  its 
installation,  not  realizing  that  it  was 
a  saving,  not  an  expense,  to  get 
accurate  cost  figures. 

"I  don't  want  to  knock  any  man 
who  has  to  work  for  his  living,  but 
this  catalogue  error  is  inexcusable. 
What  does  your  present  salesman 
know  about  printing— not  about  type- 
setting and  press-work,  but  about 
cost?  Does  he  know  anything  about 
the  items  -yt>Mr  items-  that  enter 
into  your  costs?  Can  he  actually  esti- 
mate the  time  required  or  does  he  just 
guess  or  take  his  competitor's  figures 
as  a  criterion,  as  he  did  in  this  case? 
B\'  the  way,  do  you  arfuaUy  kno'v  your 
oum  costs,  based  on  money  invested  attd 
actual  production?** 

The  rapid  firing  of  questions  was 
like  the  spatting  of  a 'Catling  gun,  and 
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even,'  shot  went  home.  Swift's  brow 
clouded  and  he  was  about  to  rebuke 
the  audacity  of  the  speaker,  when 
Freer  hrdke  in  with  a  resounding 
whack  of  his  fist  on  the  desk. 

'*He's  right!  Wallace  is  a  mere 
order-taker.  He  follows,  where  he 
ought  to  lead,  the  customer,  and  he 
knows  no  more  about  our  actual  costs 
than— than  we  do!  He's  got  to  go. 
This  catalogue  is  his  swan  sonjj.  It's 
to  the  interest  of  the  business  that 
we  get  some  new  blood  on  the 
street*' 

"But — but  he  is  willing  to  work 
for  low  wages.  We  will  have  to  pay 
a  better  man  more  money,"  Freer 
expostulated  in  a  low  tone  in  his 
partner's  ear. 

*'Yes,  we  will;  but  if  we  keep  on 
takinij  in  \V:illact''>  work  we'll  have 
to  shut  up  shop.  I  am  tor  giWng  this 
man  a  chance  to  prove  his  words.  He 
looks  good  to  me." 

''So  as  not  to  run  any  risk  of  disap- 
pointment, suppose  you  jdve  me  a 
try-out?"  said  the  stranger,  quietly. 
"  Perhaps  on  looking  over  this  catalogue 
I  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  ideas 
that  will  secure  a  better  price  for  it — 
one  that  will  leave  a  fair  margin  of 
profit." 

Swift  smiled  grimly.  He  could 
ask  no  better  trial.  Well  he  knew  the 
manager  of  the  Textile  Specialty  Com- 
pany. Even  Freer's  face  expressed 
little  hope. 

"My  card,  gentlemen."  And  the 
stranger  laid  a  neatly  engraved  business 
card  before  them. 

"G.  L,  Sumner,  Advertising  and 
Salesmanship,"  it  read. 

Freer  noted  that  word  "Advertising" 
and  it  seemed  to  give  him  more  con- 
fidence in  the  man.  Surely  the  man 
that  soM  <.!talogues  would  be  much 
better  equipped  if  he  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  advertising,  for  what  were 
catalogues  but  advertising  literature? 


His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
stranger's  next  words: 

"If  I  succeed  in  getting  a  profit- 
paying  figure  for  the  catalogue,  I  add 
your  firm-name  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  this  card,  and  my  name  on 
your  pay-roll  at  fifty  dollars  a  week?" 
It  was  more  of  a  statement  than  a 
question. 

There  was  something  compelling  in 
the  voice  and  personal  ma^etism  of 
G.  L.  Sumner  that  few  could  resist. 
After  a  moment's  consultation,  the 
partners  agreed.  Sumner  was  as- 
signed a  small  private  office  to 
work  in.  and  facilities  placed  at  his 
disposal  to  secure  the  materials  he 
required. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  spending 

four  or  five  hours  over  the  manusc  ript 
and  photojjraphs.  Sumner  laid  before 
the  nianagcr  of  the  lextile  Specialty 
Company  a  rough  dummy,  and  some 
equally  rough  sketches,  showing  various 
groupings  of  cuts. 

John  Benson  was  noted  as  a  hard 
man  for  salesmen  to  handle.  "What's 
this?"  he  demanded,  irritably.  "I 
want  an  exact  reproduction  of  last 
year's  style,  with  the  new  copy  and 
plates.  By  the  way.  you  are  not  the 
man  I  gave  the  order  to?"'  he  asked, 
suspiciously. 

Sumner  essayed  no  reply,  and  Ben- 
son continued: 

"Well,  if  ynii  [K-oiile  don't  want  to 
do  the  job  the  wa}  I  want  it  I'll  send 
it  over  to  Bates  &  Co.  They  are 
willing  to  give  me  what  I  want."  And 
he  made  a  pretense  of  reaching  for 
the  telephone,  but  stopped  with  an 
angry  frown  that  turned  into  a  smile 
of  grim  amusement  at  the  salesman'^- 
slightly  drawled  words: 

''At  a  mythical  figure  of  $775?" 

"I  see  you've  had  your  eye-teeth 
cut,  young  man.  Well,  what  have 
you  to  show  me?" 

This  was  the  opening  Sumner  was 
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waiting  for  when  the  customer 
actually  asked  for  information. 

"In  looking  over  your  catalogue 
copy  this  morning,"  he  said,  "I 
noiia-d  a  number  of  points  that  appar- 
ently got  by  you.  due  to  your  time 
being  occupied  by  other  matters.  As 
an  examplej  the  introductory  remarlcs 
of  a  catak^e  appeal  to  the  customer's 
eye  first  on  opening  tho  catalopjue. 
They  are,  therefore,  an  important 
advertising  feature.  The  introduction 
here  is  short,  and  while  it  is  to  the 
point»  appears  harsh  and  abrupt.  It 
may  have  a  tendency  to  irritate  the 
reader  and  influence  him  against  fur- 
ther reading.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  rewrite  it.  Would  you  be  interested 
in  seeing  my  effort?" 

Sumner  laid  down  several  neatly 
typed  pages. 

Benson  ungraciously  glanced  at 
them.  This  was  a  rather  forward 
young  man  that  dared  crlticiise  his 
own  coi)y. 

**I  was  in  a  great  hurry  when  I 
dictated  that,  but  I  guess  it's  all  right. 
It  brought  the  business  last  year." 

"Probably  it  did,  hut  you  will 
notice  I  have  mpnUuned  several  new 
features  you  have  added  to  your 
catalogue  that  you  have  omitted  in 
the  introduction.  These  items  men- 
tion cfi  in  the  introduction  may  lead 
to  more  sales." 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  pages, 
Benson's  face  relaxed.  "Say,  young 
man,  I  couldn't  have  done  better  than 
that  myself,  no  matter  how  w.wh 
time  I  took.  If  that  don't  compel  a 
reading  of  the  catalogue,  nothing 
will."  And  he  started  to  tear  up  the 
original  copy  of  the  introduction. 

"Just  a  minute,  please."  The  voice 
was  persuasive  yet  commanding.  * '  Let 
us  look  over  the  balance  of  the  cata- 
logue first,  before  we  destroy  any 
copy.  Xow,  I  liavc  arranged  the 
typographical  style  of  the  text-pages. 


giving  prominence  to  certain  features 
that  appeared  to  me  to  be  important 
selling  points,  so  that  they  will  stand 
out  strong  and  impressive,  yet  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  style  of  the 
page." 

"A  good  idea.  Say,  you  ve  cer- 
tainly got  that  fellow  Wallace  going 
some,"  broke  in  Benson.  "Why  didn't 
he  .'suggest  these  things?" 

Sumner  wisely  made  no  comment. 
Instead  he  continued  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption.  "Now,  as  to 
these  big  page  cuts.  A  careful  analysis 
of  these  leaves  me  in  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  so  many  full-page  engrav- 
ings. Why  not  use  full  pages  only  for 
the  important  features  and  group  the 
balance  five  to  a  page?  This  will  cost 
more  per  page,  but  will  make  at  least 
sixteen  less  pages  of  cuts,  and  con- 
centntte  the  reader's  attention.  Here 
is  my  idea" — showing  the  group 
sketches.  Incidentally,  this  elimin- 
ating >i\tecn  pages  will  also  reduce 
your  mailing  two  cents  per  copy  or 
$ioo  on  the  job." 

By  this  time  Benson  was  all  attm- 
tion.  His  keen  eyes  took  in  every 
detail  and  his  anai\  tical  mind  approved. 
Here  was  a  printing  salesman  after 
his  own  heart.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
talk  to  him. 

"There  are  one  or  two  other  item>.*' 
Sumner  continued.  "While  we  do  not 
furnish  them  to  you  I  noted  by  the  odd 
size  of  your  catalogue  that  you  had 
to  use  specially  made  envelope?  I 
have  trimmed  the  size  down  to  stand- 
ard and  you  will  save  material  on  this 
item,  as  well  as  making  your  catalogue 
easier  for  your  customers  to  file.  Do 
you  approve?" 

"Decidedly  so.  It's  a  wonder  I 
didn't  s^  that  myself." 

"Now,  as  to  the  cover,"  continued 
Sumner.  "You  have  a  particularly 
fine  photograph  of  a  novel  design  here. 
Is  it  something  new?  " 
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"Yes,  an  idea  of  my  own,  and  bound 
to  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
as  it  has  strong  selling  features.  Any- 
thing you  can  do  to  emphasize  it  will 
be  appreciated." 

Sumner's  gray  eyes  flashed.  Here 
was  his  trump  card — and  Ficnson  was 
personally  interested.  Nothing  could 
nave  been  better. 

**My  idea  is  to  make  a  half-tone  in 
colors  of  this  design  to  cover  Ijoth  the 
back  and  front  covers.  To  have  a 
mortise  on  the  lower  hall  of  the  front 
to  contain  a  cut  of  your  building,  and 
woven  into  the  design  at  the  top  the 
title  of  the  catalof^iie  in  cleanly  cut, 
readable  lines  of  lettering." 

Benson  sprang  to  his  feet.    '  Fine  I 


young  man.  Great!  Say,  I  think 
we  had  better  increase  that  order  to 
ten  thousand  while  we're  about  it." 

"At  $200  a  thousand,"  softly. 

"What!" 

"At  $200  a  thousand,"  repeated 
Sumner,  looking  his  companion  full 
in  the  eye. 

"But  that  is  S50  per  thousand  more 
than  the  figures  Swift  &  Freer  quoted, 
and  you  have  rut  out  sixteen  pages 
and  reduced  the  engravings." 

"True.  The  difference  is  for  the 
increased  selling  value — and  brains." 

"Well,  yott*ve  got  me.  It*s  a  bar- 
gain— but  you  must  deli\  er  the  poods 
up  to  the  standard  you've  laid  down." 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  NEGATIVES  AND  PRINTS 


The  Reconsiructum  of  a  Prini 

There  are  two  chemical  nu  thods  of 
altering  the  scale  of  gradation  in  a 
print  in  the  initial  stage  of  recon- 
structing the  negative,  i.  e.,  by  manip- 
ulating the  exposure  and  by  altering 
the  composition  of  the  developer;  and 
as  any  variation  from  the  normal 
process  in  either  method  has  a  direct 
and  palpable  effect,  I  beg  my  inex- 
perienced readers  to  consider  the 
followinp  remarks  and  advice  upon 
the  subject  very  carefully. 

If  the  same  end  can  be  attained  by 
altering  the  composition  of  the  devd- 
opcr,  adopt  that  method  in  preference 
to  varying  the  exposure,  Tf  you  vary 
the  exposure  you  at  once  do  away  with 
an  important  constant,  and  any  faults 
due  to  such  procedure  cannot  be 
effectually  rectified  by  devt  lopmcnt. 

Before  you  have  gained  some  experi- 
ence in  the  work,  do  not  attempt  to 
make  a  compound  variation  in  exposure 
and  development. 


Never  employ  "time  devdc^ment" 

if  you  have  altered  one  of  your  con- 
stants; the  negative  must  be  developed 
slowly  and  examined  from  time  to 
time.  Remember  that  the  initial 
effect  due  to  any  alteration  in  the 
composition  of  the  developer  will  be 
the  greatest.  Now.  different  developers 
have  very  different  effects  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  and  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  know  the  peculiarities  of 
the  one  in  use.  As  to  the  best  one  to 
use,  I  am  not  i>repared  to  say.  opinions 
are  bound  to  differ  on  Uie  question, 
with  more  or  less  reason;  but  I  will 
maintain  that  where  the  four  essential 
features  of  cleanliness  in  working, 
colorlessncss  of  deposit,  constancy  for 
similar  formula,  and  simplicity  in 
modification  are  required,  you  cannot 
do  better  than  employ  either  of  those 
given. 

I  give  here  a  formula  for  a  single 
solution,  of  metol-hydroquinone,  me 
modifications  of  which  are  very  similar 
to  rodinal  in  their  effect,  except  that 
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the  developer  is  more  energetic  in  its 
action.  The  beginner  must  on  no 
account  get  confused  or  worried  at 
the  thought  of  modif>ing  or  altering 
the  composition  of  his  developer.  I 
have  repeatedly  found  a  prevalence 
of  tliis  pecuiiarily  ia  young  workers, 
and  regret  that  many  writers  have 
given  very  great  cause  for  its  existence 
by  splitting  hairs  over  the  eiTect  of 
slight  variations  in  the  [jercentage  of 
the  caustic  alkalies  and  carbonates 
and  other  ingredients  contained  in 
the  composition  of  some  developers. 
In  the  two  formulse  given  no  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  in  this  direction, 
as  one  of  the  great  advanti^^  in  their 
employment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
modifications  consist  only  of  the  addi- 
tion or  exclusion  of  l)roinide  of  potas- 
sium and  dilution  with  water. 

Mbtol  Hydxoqcinone 

MetuI  aoogruns 

Hydroquinoiie  130  grains 

Sodiuin  sulphite  6  ontices 

Potassium  carbonate  ...  nunces 
Water  ^distilled  or  filtered  boiled  .    so  ounces 

T«n  per  cent,  bromide  to  be  added  whea 
necessary  at  time  of  devdopment. 

Ihe  keeping  quality  ot  the  above  is 
practically  indefinite,  so  may  be  made 
up  in  the  quantity  given. 

Bromide  of  potassium  has  been  pur- 
posely omitted  from  the  formula,  as 
its  eiTect  can  be  more  easily  controlled 
when  added,  in  known  quantity  of  a 
lo  per  cent  solution,  from  a  dropping 
bottle. 

The  general  efiects  to  be  obtained 
by  the  various  methods  of  altering 
the  original  scale  of  gradation  in  the 

copy  are  as  follows: 

C\sK  T.  Copy  too  jlal  or  so/iy  too 
ItUl  oj  delail  and  lack  oj  mass. 

Curtailing  exposure  with  normal 
develo{)ment  will  harden  the  result 
generally  by  loss  of  detail  and  lighting 
in  the  shadows.  By  the  initial  addi- 


tion of  bromide  to  developer  the  high 
lights  arc  still  further  kept  back,  pro- 
viding development  is  stopped  bdfore 
it  has  reached  the  extreme  limit, 
thereby  increasing  contrast  still  more. 
By  diluting  developer  and  omittin^j 
bromide  the  contrast  in  the  original 
may  be  nearly  preserved,  detail  only 
being  lost 

Exposure  normal  or  correct.  By 
the  initial  addition  of  bromide  to 
normal  developer  the  contrast  is 
increased  universaUy,  providing  devel- 
opment  is  stopped  before  it  has  reached 
its  extreme  limit. 

By  diluting  normal  developer,  and 
adding  brmnide,  a  thinner  native  is 
obtained,  but  with  almost  precisely 
the  same  ratio  of  contrast  as  abo\e. 
Such  a  negative  is  suitable  for  <»nlarging 
purposes. 

Note.  In  order  that  my  readers  may 
clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  hmit  of  development  it  must  \ye 
remembered  Uiat  development  is  com- 
plete when  no  further  reduction  of  the 
light-affected  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
emulsion  can  be  etiected  by  ordinary 
development;  beyond  this  point,  any 
further  apparent  reduction  is  simply 
chemical  fog  or  decomposition,  due  to 
prolonged  immersion  in  a  compara- 
tively strong  solution  of  developer.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  if  a 
developing  solution  of  however  large 
a  volume  be  sufficiently  weak  in  the 
percentage  of  the  reducing  or  develop- 
ing agent,  immersion  of  the  negative 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  will  in 
all  probability  completely  develop  it 
without  any  tendency  todecomposation. 
Such  a  solution  is  generally  known  as 
a  "stand  developer."  This  proc  eeding. 
huwe\Tr,  is  not  permissible  with  all 
developers. 

Case  IL — Copy  is  too  hard  or  full 
of  contrast. 

By  increasing  exposure  and  using 
normal  developer  the  steepness  of  the 
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scale  of  gradation  b  lowered,  and  tlie 
whole  '^nffcned  by  reducing  the  con- 
trast between  the  high  lights  and 
diadows. 

Exposure  Normal.  By  diluting  nor- 
mal developer  a  thinner  negative  is 

obtained  v/ith  prartically  the  same 
contrast,  providing  development  be 
stopped  before  the  limit.  By  using  a 
normal  developer  and  omitting  bro» 
niide  a  softer  result  is  ol)tained. 

By  diluting  normal  developer  and 
omitting  bromide  a  much  softer  and 
thinner  negative  is  obtained. 

There  is  another  method,  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  generally  known,  by 
which  contrast  in  the  copy  may  be 
reduced,  and  which  lends  itself  to  a 
considerable  possibility  of  local  treat- 
ment: If  a  piece  of  card,  with  a 
dead-white  surface,  be  frequently 
passed  in  front  of  the  copy  during 
exposure,  a  general  softening  is  the 
result;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  card  must  not  be  passed 
backwarfl  and  forward,  or  the  middle 
of  the  copy  will  receive  less  exposure 
than  the  rest»  unless  the  card  clears 
it  each  time.  Do  not  attempt  to 
obtain  a  reverse  rendering  by  using 
a  black  card;  it  has  not  the  desired 
clTect. 

The  worker  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  printing  process  he  is  goinu 
to  employ  :\tv.\  it-veloj)  to  produce  the 
degree  of  density  most  suitable  to  that 


process.    Should  he  afterward  decide 

to  print  by  a  different  process,  the 
negative  may  often  be  accommo- 
dated to  it  by  the  interposition  of  pale 
3relIow  glass  for  increasing  contrast 
and  pale  blue  glass  for  reducing 
contrast. 

The  Kecomtruclion  of  a  Negative, 

The  possibility  of  reconstructing  a 
negative  is  in  itself  worth  all  the  time 
spent  on  mastering  the  process.  A 
method  of  reconstructing  a  negative 
in  which  there  has  been  a  movement 
of  the  subject — a  sitter  in  a  portrait, 
for  instance  may  be  often  employed 
with  advantage  and  success;  it  is  as 
follows: 

The  negative  is  bleached  in  mercury* 

and,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  one 
position  has  received  much  more 
exposure  than  the  other,  this  will 
consequently  give  the  stronger  posi- 
tive image.  The  film  is  now  backed 
with  black  velvet,  or  similar  medium, 
and  the  positive  image  copied  through 
the  glass;  by  this  means  we  obtain 
another  negative  the  correct  way 
round ;  that  is  to  say,  that  when  printed 
from  in  the  ordinary  way  the  [)rints 
will  show  the  subject  in  the  same 
position  as  if  printed  from  the  original 
negative.  Professional  photographers 
should  remember  this  if  they  do  not 
already  know  it. 


FLASHUGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY    A  PROFITABLE  FIELD  FOR 

THE  PROFESSIONAL 


Ttaxs  is  just  the  season  for  balls, 
carnivals,  banquets,  whist  drives^  and 

evening  parties,  and  many  profession- 
als are  turning  the  winter  months  into 
a  very  profitable  period  by  taking 
flashlight  photographs  of  local  gath- 
erings of  this  kind.  Other  professionals 


seem  to  llglu  shy  of  this  branch  of 
photography,  either  underestimating 

its  advantages  or  overestimating  its 
dithculties,     A  few  words  on  each 
aspect  may  help  to  set  the  matter  in 
its  proper  light. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  flashlight  pho- 
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tography  is  particularly  valuable  to 
the  professional,  not  only  for  the 
profits  on  the  actual  orders,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  connections  to  which 
it  often  leads;  and,  as  for  the  work 
itself,  it  is  quite  as  easy  as  portraiture 
in  the  studio. 

The  advantage  of  introducing  your- 
self and  your  work  to  a  large  number 
of  possible  clients  is  obvious.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  there  is  a  bip^  ball, 
or  a  large  Masonic  dinner  in  your  town. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
take  you  a  long  time  and  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  persuade  these 
people  to  visit  your  studio;  yet,  if  you 
take  a  flashlight  photograph  on  the 
night  of  the  event,  you  at  once  Interest 
them  all;  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  niakiiif^  a  favoral^le  impres>ion  upon 
them,  personally  and  proicssionally. 
In  tirder  lo  make  the  most  of  this  the 
operator  should  be  a  most  presentable 
man  and  should  wear  evening  dress. 
'  Arrangements  must  be  made  for 
exhibiting  a  proof  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  exposure— certainly  well 
before  the  gathering  breaks  up.  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  rig 
up  a  temporary  or  jx)rtal>le  dark-room, 
unless  the  studio  is  close  at  hand. 
Having  obtained  a  good  print,  which 
can  be  mounted  wet,  the  photographer 
will  generally  be  able  to  obtain,  on  the 
spot,  a  large  number  of  orders  at 
profitable  rates.  For  a  print  loxii 
he  should  get  from  one  to  three  dollars 
— the  price  depending  upon  the  class 
of  people  present  as  well  as  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work.  Naturally,  if 
the  gathering  is  a  special  one,  not 
likely  to  be  repeated,  or  if  some 
particularly  well-known  people  are 
present,  there  are  likely  to  be  more 
orders  and  higher  prices  than  if  it  is 
an  ordinary  or  regularly  recurring 
function,  such  as  a  monthly  dinner  of 
a  club  or  lodge. 

The  value  of  this  work  need  not 


end  when  the  orders  received  on  the 
spot  have  been  executed.  The  object 
is  to  get  into  the  studio  a  large  number 
of  the  people  who  figure  in  the  flash- 
light photograph.  If  a  good  negative 
is  secured,  it  may  be  worth  while 
taking  some  trouble  to  make  a  really 
fine  bromide  enlargement  to  exhibit 
in  the  studio  and  then  to  in\'ite  the 
public  to  come  in  to  see  it.  To  a  few 
specially-selected  pruests  this  in\ita- 
tion  may  be  sent  through  the  post;  in 
other  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  placx 
a  neatly  lettered  card  in  the  showcase 
or  window.  The  receptionist  can  he 
left  to  make  the  most  of  her  oppor- 
tuiuiy  when  people  call  to  see  the 
enlargement. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  of  this 
branch  of  photography.  As  for  the 
difficulties,  they  are  larg^ely  imadnary. 
An  ordinary  outdoor  outfit  will  meet 

the  case,  and  all  that  is  needed  beyond 
that  is  a  supply  of  powder  and  the 

means  of  firing  it. 

There  is  no  danger  in  the  work  if 
care  is  taken,  but  the  operator  should 
always  be  a  reliable  man.  A  man  who 
is  rash  enough  to  fire  a  compound 
powder  in  an  ordinary  flashlamp  is 
certain  to  get  into  trouble.  The  first 
essential  in  a  flashlight  powder  is  that 
it  should  fire  quidkly.  Agfa  powder 
will  meet  all  requirements.  Do  not 
attempt  to  make  your  own  powder. 
The  process  is  a  risky  one  and  the 
result  is  seldom  satisfactory. 

As  for  a  means  of  firing  the  powder, 
there  are  several  efficient  flash  lamps 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  in  small 
rooms. 

In  the  case  of  large  halls,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  hii^r  quantity  of 

powder  than  can  be  accommodated  by 
these  small  lamps.  An  excellent  and 
effective  lamp  may  be  made  by  taking 
a  sheet  of  zinc  3  feet  long  and  t  foot 
wide,  and  bending  it  to  the  shape  of 
the  letter  M.    In  the  3-foot  groove 
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thus  formed  lay  a  train  of  gun-cotton, 
anti  to  the  centre  of  it  attach  another 
])iccc  or  8  inches  lon^f.  and  let  it 
hang  over  the  edge  oi  the  groove 
midway  between  its  two  ends.  Upon 
the  gun-cotton  in  the  groove  spread 
the  flashlight  powder.  It  i;^  impo«5sible 
to  state  the  amount  of  j)o\v<U  r  required 
for  a  given  subject— t^o  much  depends 
upon  the  height  of  the  room,  the  color 
of  the  walls  and  hangings,  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions.  As  a  roujjh 
guide,  however,  50  ^rums  of  A^Mu 
powder  will  be  sutikient  for  a  hall 
150  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide,  if  you 
use  F.16  aperture  and  a  very  fast 
plate  with  a  genuine  H.  D.  speed 
of  400.  The  powder  should  not  be 
spread  until  you  are  quite  ready  to 
make  the  flash;  otherwise  it  will 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  fire 
with  a  loud  re[)ort. 

The  best  j)osition  for  the  Ught  is 
usually  behind  the  camera,  and  at 
least  8  or  to  feet  above  the  heads  of 
the  subjects.  Scnnetimes  it  is  desirable 
to  point  the  camera  diaeonally  across 
the  room,  and  have  the  light  at  one 
side:  in  this  case  it  is  clearly  necessary 


to  screen  the  light  carefully  from  the 
lens.  The  ceiling,  unless  very  high, 
must  always  he  ])rotected  from  the 
llash.  A  large  white  card  or  other 
reflector  behind  the  flash  will  help 
you  to  direct  the  Ught.  Every  care 
must  be  taken  to  prov^ide  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  but  ordinary  smoke- 
lraj)a  are  not  recommended  except  for 
limited  charges  of  powder  in  quite 
small  rooms.  When  everything  is 
ready,  the  overhanging  gun-cottpn 
should  be  fired  with  a  long  taper. 

There  i»  practically  no  difficiilty 
about  this  procedure,  and  it  is  suitable 
for  tlie  ordinary-  hall  in  which  the 
professional  will  be  called  upon  to 
work.  In  the  case  of  larger  halls, 
where  a  more  powerful  luminant  must 
be  found,  the  flash  powder  must  be 
burned  in  oxygen  instead  of  air.  There 
are  a  number  of  methods  of  doing 
this  Init  it  would  be  well  not  to 
attempt  large  halls  requiring  special 
systems  of  Ughting  until  the  operator 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  ordinary  flashlight  work  in 
smaller  halls.^ — Australasian  Flioto- 


CIRKUT  PHOTOGRAPHY 


CiRKirr  photography  is  successful 

photography.  The  professional  pho- 
tographer finds  in  the  Cirkut  a  new 
and  digniiieti  means  of  greatly  increas- 
ing his  business  without  any  of  the 
disagreeable  features  that  are  some- 
times  associated  with  view  work. 
There  is  no  equipment  that  offers  as 
many  opportunities  for  original  and 
unusual  effects  in  outdoor  composition. 

Cirkut  pictures  are  fast  displacing 
the  conventional  5  x  7,  6$  x  85,  and 
8  X  10  "Niews"  of  groups,  factory,  or 
landscape,  and  the  owner  of  a  Cirkut 
soon  finds  that  hb  customers  are  will- 


ing to  buy  more,  and— what  is  more 
important  pay  more  for  pictures  that 
are  a  departure  from  the  old  style 
view,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
suitable  to  very  few  of  the  subjects 
pictured.  With  the  Cirkut  the  oper- 
ator can  make  hb  negative  as  long  or 
as  short  as  may  be  required  to  secure 
the  best  possible  effect. 

In  every  locaUty  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  highly  (Hrofitable  Cir- 
kut photography— real  estate  develop- 
ment projects,  real  views  of  manu- 
facturing plants  that  include  every- 
thing required,  without  having  to  take 
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the  picture  at  such  a  di-tance  that 
many  important  details  are  loo  small 
to  be  of  value,  and — ^most  important 
of  all— groups  in  which  each  person 
appears  large  enough  to  make  everyone 
included  a  prospective  buyer.  Large 
grou{)s  can  be  photographed  without 
crowding  the  subjects  together  on 
precarious  stands— unsatisfactory  not 
only  because  of  the  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring the  stand,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  many  in  the  grouj)  art 
behind  those  in  the  front  rows.  With 
a  Cirkut  everyone  in  the  group  can 
be  photographed  equally  well. 

The  photographer  who  owns  a  Cir- 
kut has  an  unlimited  field  in  which 
to  exercise  his  originality  in  creating 
new  business — ^the  summer  or  winter 
hotels  want  panoramic  pictures  to 
hang  in  other  hotels;  the  railroads  are 
always  in  the  market  for  new  and 
original  pictures  of  some  interesting 
feature  on  tlieir  line,  and  other  similar 
work  gives  the  photographer  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  deal  with  big 
business  people  in  a  dignified  and 
profitable  way.  The  Cirkut  means 
success. 

The  above  is  the  introduction  to  a 
new  catalogue  just  issued  by  the 
Century  Camera  Division  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  incidentally 
we  might  add  that  it  is  an  unusually 
well-got tcn-up  and  well-printed  piece 
of  work.  We  reprint  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  because  we  think 
they  are  worth  a  careful  reading. 

So  few  photographers  realize  the 
full  possibilities  of  photography.  We 
refer  now  to  the  general  photographer, 
the  man  who  is  askiKl  to  photograph 
anything  from  a  baby  to  a  railroad 
bridge.  Only  recently,  a  prominent 
conunercial  photographer  remarked  to 
us  that  he  hated  to  come  away  from 
a  small  town  with  a  big  and  profitable 
order  that  would  have  gone  to  the 
local  photographer  had  he  been 
equipped  for  the  work. 


Xot  only  does  a  photographer  with 
limited  equipment  lose  good  orders 
that  would  come  to  him  direct,  but 
he  is  letting  rich  possibilities  lie  idle 
while  he  sits  around  waiting  for 
business  to  pick  up.  The  man  who 
photographs  children  only  or  men  only, 
and  can  get  cnougti  of  them,  has  htlle 
need  for  special  equipment;  but  to 
the  photQgra|riier  who  claims  to  be 
prepared  to  take  anything,  every 
piece  of  apjjaratus  that  vc\\\  help  him 
to  more  and  better  work  should  re- 
ceive serious  consideration.  Hence  our 
advice  to  secure  from  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  Centurv  Camera 
Division  a  copy  of  "The  Cirkul 
Method." 


How  to  Clean  a  Lens.  First  spread 
uixjn  a  table  a  clean  sheet  of  paper; 
take  your  lens  carefully  apart;  now 
dust  with  camel-hair  brush  each  lens 
on  both  sides;  then  take  a  clean  gradu- 
ate, pour  in  2  ounces  of  distilled  water. 
I  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  3  drops  of 
nitric  acid  {C.  P.),  mix  well,  and  with 
a  tuft  of  filtering  cotton  dipped  in  this 
solution,  rub  the  lens  on  both  ddes; 
polish  with  a  clean  chamois  which  is 
kept  for  this  purpose  only,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  should  be  put  away  in  a 
clean  paper  bag.  After  the  lenses  are 
aU  polished,  before  putting  together, 
wipe  out  carefully  the  brass  tube;  then 
dust  each  lens  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  (never  blow  on  them)  and  put 
together.  A  lens  deaned  in  this  way 
will  keep  clean  much  longer  than  in 
would  if  simply  wiped  with  a  chamois. 

Give  your  customers  a  courteous 
invitation,  an  attractive  show-case,  a 
homely  studio,  and  good  value,  and 
they  will  come  again. 

New  ideas  make  big  successes.  The 
man  who  can  anticipate  new  wants 
or  create  some  new  demand  wins 

fortune. 
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HEW  BOOKS 


Photography  qj  Today.  A  Popular 
Account  of  the  Orij^'n.  Progress, 
and  Latest  Discoveries  in  the  Pho- 
tographer's Art,  Told  in  Non- 
technical Language.  By  H.  Chap- 
man Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 
336  pages  and  index;  54  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.50,  rut.  Philadelphia:  j. 
B.  Ltppincott  Company,  publishers. 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  authority  on  pho- 
tography, and  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  niade  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject  in 
Pkotoff^apky  of  Today.  In  as  sunple 
language  as  a  technical  subject  will 
permit,  he  takes  up  photography, 
beginning,  very  properly,  with  what 
makes  photography  possible — light, 
its  nature  and  effects,  describing 
every  photographic  process  from 
the  time  of  Ni6pce  and  Dagucrre 
to  the  making  of  photographs  from 
aSroplanes.  libe  entire  bode  is  a  con- 
sideration of  cause  and  efTect  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mechanics  of 
photography.  In  the  whole  fourteen 
pages  devoted  to  *'I>evel<^ment  of  the 
Plate,"  there  is  not  a  single  formula. 
There  are  chapters  on  Photomechani- 
cal Printing,  Photography  of  Color, 


and  one  on  the  Sttndiy  Applications 
of  Photography.  It  is  a  book  that 
we  would  strongly  recommend  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  are  some  things 
in  photography  that  they  would  like 
to  know  more  about* 

NoHtre  Photography;  What  to  Photo- 
graph; Where  to  Search  for  Objects: 
How  to  Photograph  Thevi.  By  Stan- 
ley C.  JoHXSOX.  Illustrated;  pp. 
100;  notes  and  naturahst's  calendar. 
Price,  hfty  cents.  London:  Havell, 
Watson  &  Viney,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Johnson  in  his  preface  points 
out  that  nature  photography  is  no 
longer  the  scientific  hobby  of  a  select 
few,  but  the  pastime  of  thousands  of 
ardent  workers,  and  his  book  is  an 
attempt  to  supply  a  cheap  manual 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  broad 
sense.  Much  helpful  information  on 
photographing  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
in  their  natural  haunts  is  given. 
Flowers  and  insects  are  also  taken  up. 
and  the  camera-worker  who  is  anxious 
to  turn  his  attention  to  animated 
nature  will  learn  much  from  this  book 
that  will  help  him. 


TRADE  NOTES 

"Where  under  the  sun  can  I  secure  the  best  does  not  permit  of  a  full  description  of  al! 

Elate  for  my  work?"   Don't  experiment,  just  the  erades  of  Imperial  plates,  but  a  postal 

K>k  over  tne  Imperial  plate  list.   Imperial  will  bring  full  information.    At  your  dealer 

platen  :\Tv  made  in  eleven  (JiflForent  granes,  a  or  G.  flKNNERT,  24-26  E.  Thirteenth  Street, 

wiiii   \  aii(  t  v  to  select  from,  no  matter  what  New  York;  or  G.  GENN'tKT,  320  South  Wabitsh 

yuir  \v>.rk.    F.:,r  tin;  i  in  i;"r-,-.ii  ai;-.!  i 'f  amateur,  Avenue,  QlicagO. 

the  Imperial  Speciak  Sensitive  covers  the  tield   

most  amply;  a  rapid  plate  with  a  fine  grain  Platora  in  Canad.^.   It  will  be  of  interest 

and  plenty  of  latitude  for  variations  in  expo-  to  our  Canadian  readers  to  know  that  Platora 

sures.  For  reflex  work  (by  the  way,  have  you  portrait  paper  may  be  secured  in  their  own 

seen  the  Ensign  Reflex?    N  >'    Just  drop  a  country   witin  iii    the   expense   and  trouble 

postal  to  G,  Gf.nnf.rt  for  mfurniation)  the  resulting  from  customs.     A  complete  stock 

Imperial    fla>l;l'v^h:     plate,    ultra-rapid,    yet  of  J'hiti  ri  is  carriel  i»y  .\.  M.  Ly  -n,  sj 

free  from  objcclional  coarsened.    Space  h<;re  belle  Slrevt,  Toronto,  Ontario,  to' whom  pho- 
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tograhers  in  Canada  can  write  for  samples 
and  prie  s.  The  manufacturers  of  Platora. 
which  is  rapidly  winning  favor  among  the 
professionals  throughout  the  entire  country, 
bave  been  extending  their  operationa  coA- 
^derably  in  tbe  last  few  montlut,  and  have 
dcvelnped  quite  rtn  extensive  trado  in  Smith 
AniL-riLan  ciauitrics  throuK'h  tlicir  fureigii 
rt-prcsi'iitativc,  Mr.  Bcnsaiiat,  Any  pro- 
fessional photographer  wishing  to  try  out 
this  high-grade  portrait  paper,  or  Instanto, 
a  less  exijensive  product  for  conunercial, 
amateur,  view,  or  portrait  work,  can  secure 
free  samples  and  literature  by  writini:  TriF 
I'Huio  I'RoDfCTS  Company  (r)ept.  C. 6ioti 
La  Salle  Street,  ("hi(a^o.  Thi.s  will  place 
you  under  no  obligation  other  than  that  of 
giving  the  samples  an  impartial  trial  and 
reporting  as  to  the  results  secured.  Qmta  a 
number  of  our  readers  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  liberal  of^cr  unA  arc  gla-l  that  ihcy  have 
done  s«>.    It  IS  certainly  wurlh  invcsligaling. 


Ci^EANXlNBSS  is  a  virtue — and  a  business 
asset.  Those  jdiotogjaphers  who  carry  around 
with  them  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
their  profession,  in  the  shape  of  badly  stain«} 

fingers  and  btackencd  finviL: -nails,  have  no 
excuse  for  doing  sr:».  Worknianlike  handling 
of  chemicals  will  keep  them  where  they  belong, 
but,  failing  this,  an  application  of  Stiefel  s 
PvMiCB-STONB  SoAP  Will  easUy  and  quickly 
remove  any  stains  that  appear  on  the  hands. 
It  is  the  best  soap  you  can  have  in  ^-our 
workroom.  S<  mkkim.  X:  (ii.AT/,  Nt  w  \  ork, 
are  the  makers,  and  guarantee  its  quality  and 
effectiveness.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 


Th^  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac> 
1913.  the  world's  standard,  lia-  rtaihcil  its 
fifty-second  year,  and  like  good  wine,  improves 
with  age.  Ir  1-  widely  knf>wn  in  every  corner 
of  the  world  whtu-e  the  Bullish  language  is 
spoken,  and  is  quite  a  favorite  in  the  United 
Stales  and  Canarla.  The  iqi'^  Alniart>ic  will 
contain  many  uc.v  and  valu.ihlr  fratitres, 
including  "  Fitting  uj/  'he  !).ark  Knr.rn,  "How 
to  l>o  ll,"  "Formula'  for  iiaily  Work." 
"Tele-photo  W«)rk."  As  the  American  supply 
is  limited,  and  is  usually  sold  out  quickly,  we 
would  advise  that  you  place  your  order  now, 
eith<  r  with  yr,nr  dealer  or  direct  to  this  (.ffice. 
Tiic  price  in  paper  covers  is  50  cents;  cloth 
binding.  75  cents;  postage.  37  and  37  cents 
respectively. 


Tin:  ; wentv-peventh  edilif  n  of  the  American 
Annual  uj  Photography  is  weil  advanced  an<i 
will  l>e  on  sale  about  November  25.  It  is  full 
of  helpful  hints  and  sugge.sti<»n^,  and  will  have 
more  than  one  hundred  st  U  .  u.  1  illustrations 
bv  \N  ell-known  American  and  European  pho- 
tC'KT  •'[>fifrs.  There  will  be  thirty-two  colored 
pla  t  and  ,'dtogcther  an  unusually  g'l' d  .1  nnual 
IS  proiiUM;.!.  Make  sure  of  yfiur  copy  now  by 
placring  an  order  with  j'our  dealers  or  direct 
to  this  office.    Price,  paper  cover,  75  cents; 


doth  binding,  $1.35;  postage.  15  and  20  cents, 
respectively.  Geo.  Murphv,  Inc.,  57  East 
Ninth  Street,  New  York,  are  the  general 
trade  agents  for  both  annuals. 

The  "Ag{a"  people  wiih  us  to  inform  our 
readers  that  they  have  a  good  many  requests 
for  the  Agfa  Forinuia  Book  and  the  Agfa  Flashy 
light  Book,  which  they  are  unable  to  fill, 
ina.smuch  as  some  of  the  rrciiic<;ls  are  without 
name  and  others  are  wit  hen  t  the  address.  If 
you  feel  tha\  yi  .n  are  not  receiving  these 
books  promptly  enough,  it  may  be  that  your 
request  is  among  this  lot.  The  BERLts  Ani- 
UNB  Works.  313  Water  Street,  New  York, 
like  their  pnducts  braring  the  "A^a"  brand, 
are  desirous  o£  giving  the  best  service  posdble. 


Tbbkb  is  always  a  time  when  the  photog- 
rapher who  has  an  outfit  with  an  ordinary 
lens  outgrows  his  apparatus.  There  is  a 
feeling  that  the  pictures  secured  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  At  a  verj'  little  cost,  a  set 
of  Sylvar  Cells  can  be  had,  in  all  probability, 
to  fit  your  present  shutter.  The  Sylvar  Cells 
are  fast,  rapid  anastigmats,  speed  F.  6.8,  and 
are  very  inexpensive,  aUl^ouKli  the  quality  is 
of  the  best.  An  excellent  eombination  is  the 
Sylvar  lens  and  tlu'  Imperial  plates.  Write 
to  G.  Gennert  for  information  concerning 
these  two. 


One  of  the  interesting  novelties  shown  at 
the  National  Convention  was  the  Bauscii  & 
LoMU  Oi'iK  AL  Co's  new  Model  B  Balopticon. 
This  instrument  is  a  decided  innovation  in 
that  it  prtA'ides  for  the  first  time  a  really 
high-grade  projection  lantern,  worked  out 
on  scientific  principles,  but  sold  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  It  is  the  ideal  instrument  for 
home  use,  being  portable,  highly  efficient,  and 
absolutely  Siife,  using  electricity  fmrn  any 
house  lamp-socket,  and  can  be  operated  by 
any  child  without  fear  of  danger.  Beautifully 
made  and  finished,  complete  in  a  compact 
carrying-case,  it  costs  only  $18  with  Tungsten 
in' '.iTiile^rfn*  lamp,  r-,r  with  n  sfieeial  arc 
laiaj*.  'I'he  Ii.VLsCH  (It  Lomh  Uriit.\.L  Co. 
have  an  interesting  Httle  In  .,  ,k]ot  giving  full 
particulars  which  ttiey  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
anyone  interested. 


Tke  FkoUhMiniature,  for  August,  No.  121, 
"Making  Pictures  of  Children,    will  be  found 

useful  to  every  photographer.  Pictures  of 
children  are  more  in  demand  than  any  other 
subject  and  any  little  hint  on  their  making 
is  always  welcome.  Mr.  Claudy.  who  wrote 
this  number  of  7ke  Pkoto^Mmiaiure,  has  had 
untisual  experience  along  this  line,  and  he 
has  the  facility  of  telling  what  he  knows  in 
a  simple  and  direct  n;  inner.  It  is  a  b<x<k 
that  every  photographer  will  enjoy  and  which 
most  can  profit  by.  Can  he  obtained  at  any 
dealers  for  3$  cents. 
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Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Mrs.  Edwaru  L.  Wilsox,  Publislier  and  Proprietor 
Mas.  Edwaso  L.  Wilsom  and  T.  Dixon  Tbnmamt,  Editora 

Edward  L.  Wilson,  122  East  Twbntv-fifth  Street,  iNew  york 
Bnknd  at  JVitw  Y«Hi  PoO-t^fm  or  SKonMast  MaUtr 

Yearly  8itbtcrit>tIoii  in  advance,  United  States  and  Mexico.  I3.00;  Canada.  $^.3$  ;  Forei^  CotmtriM. 
I3.50.  Single  copie;;.  35  cents.  Subscriptionsbegin  with  current  issue  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Orifia^ 
maniucripts  on  photoeraphic  mbjMta  it  aolicitcd.  and,  if  accepted,  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 


EDIXOJRS'  TABLE 


We  arc  inclined  to  he  modest,  and  rire  not 
given  to  blowing  f  ur  own  trumpt  t.  but  we 
couM  not  n'fr.iin  fn>m  par<iona!)If  pride  in 
reprint injL;  ilM.'where  in  this  issue  Mr.  W.  F. 
Van  Loo  s  testimonial.  It  is  aomethiiig  of  a 
record  for  the  maMiiine  to  have  readied  its 
forty-eighth  year,  but  it  is  even  more  satis- 
factory  t'l  have  pleased  subsc>rihrr>  of  tliirty- 
three  years'  standing.  We  appreciate  very 
highly  Mr.  Van  Loas  kiyal  and  continuous 
support. 


We  rpgret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Albkit 
D.  GATCttBL,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 

W'.  D.  Gatthei.  Sons  Louisville.  Ky., 
which  took  place  on  ScptciiilKT  11,  after  a 
short  illness  brought  on  by  overwork.  Mr. 
Gatchel  has  been  i<  ion  titled  with  the  photo- 
graphic supfdy  business  in  the  South  for  many 
years.  He  was  highljr  respected  and  much 
lilced  Ijy  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 


It  will  nt)t  he  long  Ix-fore  photographs  will 
be  transmit?'  i  1  y  wireless.  It  is  shown  that 
an  electric  current  has  the  i>ower  to  <Kcomposc 
certiiin  colorless  substances  and  pnxluce  dis- 
coloration. This  principle  forms  the  basis  of 
the  method  by  which  the  telertograph  image  is 
received.  A  cylin<ler  machine  equipix-d  with  a 
pen,  and  made  to  rotate  in  sympathy  with  that 
of  the  transmitter,  has  wrapped  around  the 
cylinder  a  s[x<ciaUy  prepared  piece  of  paper. 
As  the  minute  currents  dispatched  by  the  pen 
of  the  sending  instrument  reach  the  pen  of  the 
receiver  they  decompose  the  cokirlcss  sub- 
stanr<  in  tlie  paper  and  produce  a  black  image 
at  the  <»iiicr  end.  An  elaboration  involving 
other  principles  wett  ioiown  to  telegraphy 
insures  that  the  image  is  received  in  the  posi- 
tive as  distinct  from  the  negative  form.  The 
advent  of  this  new  system,  whirh  is  being 
keenly  waited  by  telegraphit;  txix-rts,  tends 
to  confirm  the  .suggestion  that  the  cijmmercial 
application  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
astounding  developments  may  be  expected 
within  the  next  decade. 


A  Bt'lLDlNG  of  great  impor'.mi «  to  American 
photography  is  being  built  aluiusi  directly  in 
the  rear  <•[  the  oflice  building  of  the  Kodak  Co. 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.   This  will  be  known  as 
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the  photographic  nscarch  laboratory,  and  will 
be  occu|>ie<l  t>y  a  staff  of  scientists  under  Dr. 
C.  E.  KhNNETH  Mees,  of  Enj^lanil,  who  will 
continue  his  research  work  in  the  production 
of  artilu  ial  daylight  there. 

Dr.  Mees  is  an  aathority  on  color  sepsn- 
ticm,  and  has  written  several  bmks  pertttniag 
to  the  subieet.  One  object  of  the  research 
work  is  to  reduce  some  of  the  recent  discoveries 
he  has  made  to  a  coinmerci«l  manufacturing 
basis. 

In  the  building  being  erected  for  bim. 
win  be  physical  laboratories,  dectrochemical 
laboratories,  and  photo-metric  laboratories. 

There  will  aUf*  'x'  a  scientific  research  Hbnan,-. 
In  this  library  will  be  many  auindard  wf>rks 
and  .'ilso  copies  of  .I'l  >  urrent  scientific  publica- 
tions. A  corps  of  librarians  will  be  employed 
to  take  from  each  publication  anything  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  those  at  work  in  tbe 
plant  and  ^ve  it  to  the  head  of  the  department 
which  the  article  might  benefit. 


Bt  iLUiNG  operations  now  goint;  >  n  it  -he 
Kodak  Park  works  c>f  the  Eastman  Kodak 
COMPANV,  which  will  be  completed  within  a 
tew  months,  will  increase  by  nearly  one-third 
the  total  fliKtr  space  at  the  works,  and  will 
nearly  double  the  present  amount  of  floor 
space  usc<l  in  the  manufacture  of  films. 

Ther(!  are  six  new  buildings  in  the  course  cf 
construction.  Each  is  of  reinforced  concrete, 
with  brick  walls,  corresptmding  with  the  pres- 
ent buildings  at  the  park.  The  buildings  are 
entirely  fireproof,  with  metal  window  sasbes 
and  wired  glass. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  among  the  new 
buildings  is  one  which  will  be  used  for  the 
ms^ng  of  soluble  cotton,  silver  nitrate,  and 
other  chemical  products  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  films.  This  building  will  Ix.'  six 
stories  in  licight.  At  the  groun<l  it  will  be 
150  by  200  feet,  and  will  cont^un  sr  soo  square 
feet,  or  nearly  two  acres  of  floor  bp;tce. 

A  building  three  stories  high,  with  a  baee> 
ment,  is  being  built  for  the  manufacture  of 
film  supports.  Tlus  building  will  be  57  feet  ia 
heiK'lit,  4  V>  f<^ct  by  90  feet  at  the  ground,  and 
will  ei  ntain  «>i,ooo  square  feet,  or  nearly  2^ 
acres  nt  Huor  spare.  This  Ijuildm^;  is  of  struc- 
tural Steel,  fire-proofed  by  reinforced  concrete. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THIS  CIRKUT 
PICTURE  SOLD  $1126.00  WORTH 
OF  PRINTS 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
reaping  this  profit  from  Cirkut  Photography  in  your 
locality.  Lodges,  family  reunions,  conventions, 
graduating  classes,  all  want  Cirkut  Pictures.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  sell. 

The  Cirkut  is  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able  proposition  in  the  photographic  field. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

Century  Camera  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER.  N  Y. 
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From  the  exposing  of  the 
plate  you  begin  working  for 
a  result — the  print. 

Failure  or  success  depends 
upon  that  print 
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Makes  the  successful  result — Not 
only  possible — but  sure. 
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Home  Portraiture 


EVERYBODY  is  making  or  trying  to 
make  home  portraits,  because  they  gener- 
ally tell  a  complete  story*  The  difficulty  has 
always  been  in  lighting  the  subject  properly. 
Home  portraits  generally  show  sharp  lines  and 
shadows  which  are  not  pleasing  and  destroy 
likeness* 

Mr.  E.  L.  Owens  claims  the  difficulty  is 
solved  with 

CYKO  PAPER 

and  quotes  Sidney  Allen^  the  photographic  art 
critic  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America^  as  having  said: 

**You  do  not  get  sharp  lines  with  CYKO. 

**The  light  and  shadows  blend  so  hai*moni- 
oiisly  through  such  soft,  progressive  grada- 
tion of  tones  that  there  is  no  strong  dividing 
line/'  and  '^shadows  never  look  opaque,  but 
always  retain  some  atmospheric  quality/' 

The  photo-twin  books/^The  Negative  and  Posi- 
tive of  Photography/^  are  yours  for  the  asking, 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


By  S.  H.  LiFSHKV.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  . 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  A  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Thk  recent  publication  ot  the 
AssociaUm  Record^  the  sumptuously 
gotten  up  report  of  the  proceedings  of 

the  thirty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  Photographers"  Association  of 
America,  raises  the  question,  '"What 
does  the  National  Association  set  out 
to  accompHsh;  and,  by  the  Record^ 
what  ha>  it  arromplishcd"-'" 

Such  an  elaborate  and  digniried  piece 
of  bookmaking  naturally  invites  a 
somewhat  close  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents. A  careful  reading  will  disclose 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  to  business  meetings  is  wasted 
in  futile  discussion  of  trivial  matters. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail, 
it  might  bf  arj^ucfl  that  a  national 
convention  should  devote  its  time 
for  legislative  discussion  to  affairs  of 
national  importance;  its  time  for  edu* 
cational  matters  to  broad  and  general 
help  and  instruction,  and  its  time  for 
entertainment  and  social  pur[>oses  to 
getting  and  holding  its  members  to- 
gether for  fraternal  intercourse. 

We  appreciate  that,  to  induce  any 
number  of  peo])le  to  come  together  at 
a  given  time  and  place,  many  induce- 
ments have  to  be  offered.  In  seeking 
a  list  of  attractive  offerings  an  ex- 
ecutive is  sometimes  driven  to  offer 
quantity  and  quality  to  its  own  un- 
doing. 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  Association 
is  to  build  up  a  fraternal  or  brotherly 
feeling  among  photographers.  This  is 
much  more  easily  accomplishec!  when 
its  members  rub  elbows  more  often 
than  at  the  staled  meetings,  as  they 
can  in  a  medium-sized  city.  A  con- 
vention dropped  into  citira  tsi  the  size 
of  New  York,  Philadelphi  a  or  Chicago 
is  as  effectively  lost  as  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.  We  would  urge  that  the 
convention  be  confined  to  small  or 
medium-sized  cities.  This  same  argu- 
ment applies  to  a  day's  entertainment. 
A  resort  like  Atlantic  C  ity  or  Coney 
Island  can  so  completely  separate  a 
crowd  that  they  only  see  each  other 
at  the  railroad  station,  and  the  day 
is  lost  from  a  fraternal  standpoint. 
Ontario  Beach.  Rochester,  Cedar  I*oint, 
Ohio,  and  Celeron  are  the  sort  of 
places  to  make  and  cement  good 
fellowship 

Is  it  not  possible  to  build  up  and 
broaden  the  Congress  of  Photography 
and  make  it  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Association?  There  are  many  big, 
national  questions  that  ought  to  he 
taken  up  and  handled  by  a  com- 
petent body  if  any  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 

We  think  that  a  national  convention 
could  spend  its  time  more  profitablv 
in  taking  up  questions  of  copyright, 
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insurance,  ownership  of  negatives,  dis- 
criminatory legislation,  national  adver- 
tising, etc.,  than  in  trying  to  f^ive 
expert  instruction  in  gura  printing  or 
lighting  and  })osing. 

We  agree  with  the  suggestion  put 
out  that  the  picture  display  should 
be  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
conventions.  We  also  think  that  pho- 
tographers should  have  enough  pride 
in  their  work  to  see  that  ^e  very 
best  they  can  produce  is  shown  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association.  Hie 


best  pictures  at  Philadelphia  were  to 
be  found  outside  of  the  regular  display 

of  the  Association. 

Professional  photography  is  emerg- 
ing into  a  bigger  and  broader  ikld, 
and  as  President  Giffin,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Association,  remarks  in  a 
contemporary:  "We  are  not  building 
well,  and  unless  somelliing  radical  is 
done  we  cannot  hope  to  see  any  marked 
improvement  or  any  great  good  come 
out  of  our  deliberations."  The  time 
is  ripe  for  big  men  and  big  ideas. 


HOW  FRIZES  WERE  WON  FIFTY-NINE  YEARS  AGO 


In  the  year  US53,  Mr.  E.  Anthony, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  house  of 
£,  and  H.  T.  Anthony,  now  known  as 
Ansco  Company,  offered  a  silver  pitcher 
and  silver  goblets  as  prizes  for  the 
best  set  of  four  dap;uerreoty[K;s.  The 
judges  were  Samuel  B.  F.  Morse, 
inventor  of.  the  telegraph;  John  W. 
Draper,  who  first  photographed  the 
human  fare,  and  Jas.  Renwick.  One  of 
the  conditions  imposed  was  that  each 
competitor  had  to  submit  a  written 
description  of  the  working  method  by 
which  the  results  were  made. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  J.  Gurncy,  then  in  business 
at  347  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr. 
Gurncy  s  winning  pictures  were  made 
as  follows: 

*' After  many  years  of  ronslanl 
practice  and  innumerable  experiments 
I.  have  found  the  f<^lowing  methods 
the  best,"  remarks  Mr.  (iurncy. 

'*  For  rleanincr  the  plale.  1  u>e  Davics' 
retineii  rotten  stone,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  I  apply 
this  with  pn^ared  cotton,  that  is,  raw 
cotton  free  from  specks  and  dirt — 
when  the  plate  is  perfectly  clean  it 
is  buffed  upon  a  wlieel  covered  with 
cotton-flannel,  roughed  with  ball-rouge. 


This  rt>ttun-tiannei  1  believe  to  be 
peculiar  to  my  establishment,  never 
having  heard  of  its  having  been  used 
by  any  one  else,  except  those  to  \tbiam 
I  have  rec«^mmen(ied  it.  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  have  tried  it  will  l^ar 
me  out  in  saying  that  it  has  no  equal 
as  a  polishing  agent.  My  plates  are 
then  galvanized,  and  buffed  ready  for 
use  u}K)n  a  wheel  covered  with  silk 
plush,  upon  which  I  use  calcined 
lampUack.  The  plates  used  in  making 
these  pictures  and  which  I  generally 
use  are  the  H.  B.  brand  and  star 
brand,  sold  by  F.  Anthony 

"Chemical  manipulations.  In  my 
iodine  box  I  have  a  stand  made  of 
copper  wire,  this  stands  inside  the  pot. 
and  reaches  half  way  to  the  top.  On 
this  stand  1  spread  a  ]Mece  of  cotton- 
flannel.  1  spread  as  evenly  as  possible 
from  one  to  two  ounces  of  dry  iodine, 
over  which  I  spread  another  (uece  of  ' 
flannel,  this  insures  a  very  even  ' 
coating. 

On  a  dish  in  the  bottom  of  the  p>ot  I 
place  about  half  a  pound  of  dry  chloride 
of  calcium  which  collects  and  holds 
all  the  dampness  descending  from  the 
iodine.  1  take  the  calcium  out  ever) 
week  or  two  and  free  it  from  its  damp- 
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ness  by  laying  it  on  a  plate  of  sheet 
iron  on  a  gliding  stand,  and  applying 
heat  until  the  moisture  is  all  driven 
off,  I  then  replace  it.  For  my  sensi- 
tive coating  I  use  broTnidc  of  lime, 
which  I  prepare  myseli  from  German 
bromine.  I  find  it  difficult  to  give 
any  precise  rules  for  coating.  This,  as 
every  operator  knows,  must  oftentimes 
be  changed  to  suit  the  complexion, 
the  dress,  and  the  light.  My  usual 
mode  of  coating,  however,  is  to  a 
deep  red  on  the  iodine,  then  on  the 
bromide  of  lime  until  it  assumes  a 
greenish  color,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
red  in  the  centre;  then  back  over  the 
iodine  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  first  coating.  This  coating  pro< 
dure>  a  clear,  soft,  even-toned  picture, 
which  seldom  fails  to  please,  to  pro- 
duce a  more  intense  picture,  that  is, 
one  with  stnmg  lights  and  deqper 
shadows  I  use  lighter  coatings. 


Mercury.  T  use  a  mercury  bath 
with  a  wooden  top.  Over  the  top  of 
the  iron  bath  I  lay  a  piece  of  filtering 
pajxT  and  put  the  wooden  top  over  it; 
of  (ourst.-  Ix-forc  tlie  mercury  reaches 
the  plate  it  has  to  be  liltcrcd  throuiih 
the  paper.  I  keep  my  mercury  at  a 
uniform  heat,  sufficient  to  develop  a 
picture  in  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
I  make  my  own  chloride  of  gold  and 
apply  more  heat  in  gilding  pictures 
than  any  one  else,  I  believe,  in  the 
business.  J.  Gurney." 

.Ml  this  to  produce  one  picture! 
Compared  with  which  the  instantan- 
eous exposure  of  a  modern  dry  plate, 
its  developnuiu  automatically  in  a 
tank  and  the  rapid  production  of 
developing-out  prints  looks  like  child's 
play.  Photography  has  certainly  made 
wonderful  progress  in  the  last  fifty 
years  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


PICTOmAI.  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  UlTITED  STATES 


As  we  look  back  over  the  achieve- 
ments of  photographers  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  twelvemonth, 
we  perceive  no  marked  advance  of  any 
kind.  Pictorial  photography  in  the 
United  States  has  reached  a  point,  let 
us  not  say  of  sta(jnatioii.  but  of  quiet 
preparation  for  another  stride  in  ad- 
vance. In  no  quarter  do  we  find  traces 
of  marked  activity,  yet  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  pictorial  field  where 
earnest  workers  arc  not  stri\inir.  as 
in  past  years.  Let  us  hope  thai  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  an  outburst 
of  new  activity  will  reawaken  public 
interest  in  our  art. 

When  our  friends  abroad  think  of 
pictorial  photography  in  America,  it  is 
but  natural  that  the  Photo-Secession 
comes  into  their  minds,  for  this  mili- 
tant organization  for  many  years  intro- 


duced to  foreigners  almost  all  of  the 
American  pictorial  work  whith  thev 
saw.  In  the  early  days  of  the  J'hoto- 
Secession  every  important  foreign  ex- 
hibition received  an  e.\cellent  collec- 
tion of  its  work,  but  of  recent  years 
its  acti\'itie<  iu  this  direction  have  been 
very  liniileti.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Stie^Htz  has  not  collected  American 
pic  tures  for  a  foreign  exhibition  since 
the  International  Photoprapbie  l-'.xpo- 
sition  at  Dresden  in  igocj,  although 
some  of  the  work  of  the  members  has 
been  shown  in  London  on  various 
occasions  since  then.  We  have  not 
been  much  more  fortunate  in  America, 
for  the  Photo-Secession  has  partici- 
pated in  no  exhibition  for  a  number 
of  years,  except  the  magnificent  show 
organized  by  them  in  the  Allbright 
Gallery  in  Buffalo  some  eighteen 
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months  since.  To  be  sure,  the  Little 
Galleries  in  New  York  are  still  kept 
open  during  the  winter^  but  photo- 
graphic shows  have  become  more  or 
Ic^;:;  of  a  rarity  there,  ami  it>  walls 
are  usually  covcrcf!  with  exhibitions 
of  drawings  or  paintings  by  various 
exponents  of  tiie  more  aggressive 
forms  of  modem  art.  Such  exhibitions 
appeal  very  strongly  to  the  jaded 
palate  of  the  New  York  public  and 
cause  more  of  a  sensation  than  ex- 
hibitions of  photographs.  Several  of 
the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
Photo-Secession  are  more  seriously  con- 
cerned with  earning  their  living  by 
photography,  as  for  instance  Clarence 
H.  White,  or  improving  their  technique 
as  painters,  as  is  Stcichen,  than  in 
produrinir  photoj^raphic  i)rints  for  ex- 
hibition, and  aside  from  Mrs.  Brigman, 
the  newer  recruits  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  do  not  seem  to  be  stars  of 
the  first  rank. 

Thv  only  .Tctive  force  seriously 
engage  1  in  ilic  jMirpctuation  oi  artistic 
photograph)  in  the  United  States  is 
the  .American  Salon,  whose  Ninth 
Salon  will  be  held  this  year  as  usual 
in  the  art  galleries  of  a  large  number 
of  the  more  important  American  cities. 
The  Eighth  Salon,  which  has  just  closed 
its  doors  after  a  tour  of  ten  or  twelve 
itu's.  contained  little  of  outstanding 
merit.  The  number  of  pictures  ac- 
cepted was  strongly  reduced  from  that 
of  some  previous  years,  and  there 
were,  perhaps,  cii^hty  works  on  the 
walls  which  \wvv  in  all  re>^pprts  worthy 
of  exhibition.  1  he  remaining  pictures 
were  all  better  than  the  average  of 
previous  shows,  but  the  exhibition  as 
a  whole  would  have  been  strengthened 
by  the  omission  of  .some  of  these. 
Because,  however,  of  the  much  more 
rigorous  selection  last  year,  consider- 
ably more  confidence  is  felt  by  pictorial 
photo'^raphers  iiencrally  in  the  merit 
of  the  selection,  and  it  is  confidently 


anticipated  that  a  stronger  show  than 
last  year  will  be  opened  this  fall. 
An  innovation  last  year  was  that  no 
foreign  work  was  accepted,  the  Salon 
being  slrii  tly  an  .\merican  show. 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  had  in  nur 
midst  a  pictorial  organization  which 
seemed  to  give  great  promise  of  future 
results  —  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of 
Buffalo.  This  organization  sent  ,i 
very  strong  collection  to  Drestien.  and 
has  been  well  represented  in  Europe 
on  various  occasions  since  then. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  it  seems 
to  have  come  to  an  end  as  informal 
as  every  other  event  of  its  existence. 
The  only  information  which  can  be 
gleaned  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
membirs  decided  that  they  would 
erase  making  pietures  for  a  vcar.  with 
the  idea  of  returning  to  the  work  with 
a  fresh  vision  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
It  is  improbable,  however,  that  this 
will  come  to  pass,  and  we  believe  that 
the  organization  will  never  resume 
its  activities.  VV.  H.  Porterheid  was 
probably  the  strongest  member,  and 
he  is  continiiing  alone  the  work  which 
the  organisation  began. 

Other  pictorial  organizations  which 
followed  in  a  measure  the  ideals  of  the 
Photo-Pictorialist  have  dropp^l  out  of 
sight,  and  we  can  at  the  present  time 
chronicle  the  activities  of  but  one 
working  pictorial  club.  This  is  The 
Boston  Photo-Clan,  a  group  of  con- 
genial associates  which  without  rules 
or  defmite  organization,  meets  at 
interxaU  to  fliscuss  pictorial  photog- 
raphy and  criticize  each  oilier  s  work. 
Its  best-known  member  is  John  H. 
Garo.  whose  fame  as  a  profesdonal 
photographer  is  not  confined  to  the 
Uniletl  States.  The  other  member* 
arc  not  as  well  known,  but  several  of 
them  display  marked  pictorial  ability 
and  they  will  probably  be  heard  from 
in  the  exhibitions  in  the  near  future. 
This  organization  held  a  very  success- 
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ful  exhibition  in  Boston  in  ihc  spring 
of  IQ12,  and  is  preparing  for  another 
early  in  1913. 

The  camera  clubs  and  ph(it(\Lrraphir 
societies  i>f  ihe  I'nitetl  States  seem 
to  be  doing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pictorial  phoU^raphy.  and  most  of 
their  actixities  have  been  severely 
restricted  in  recent  years.  The  popu- 
larization of  photography  and  the  ease 
of  present-day  methods  has  caused 
them  to  lose  the  support  of  the  newer 
generation  of  camera  workers,  and,  as 
the  older  members  resign  or  flie.  the 
clubs  are  likely  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
weakness  and  final  extinction.  If  the 
cluhs  are  not  helping  pictorial  photog- 
raphy, however,  there  are  a  few  ardent 
amateurs  here  and  there  throughout 
the  United  States  who  are  slowly 
climbing  upward  into  the  ranks  of 
the  full-fledged  pictorialists.  They  are 
helped  in  their  isolation  by  the  excellent 
reprofhictions  and  helpful  arlvice  of  the 
editors  oi  our  most  prominent  photo- 
graphic magazines,  and  their  work 
attains  publicity  through  the  medium 
of  these  magazines  as  well  as  the 
American  Salon 

The  professional  photographers  of 
the  United  States  have  advanced 
markedly  in  the  merit  of  their  work 
in  the  last  five  years.  No  longer  ago 
than  that,  it  was  a  constant  reproach 
that  the  average  amateur  was  a  better 
photographer  than  the  average  pro- 


fessional, but  this  can  no  longer  be 
truthfully  stated.  At  the  19 13  ex- 
hibition of  the  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation of  America,  held  at  Pliiladelphia. 
the  professional  exhibit,  carefully 
selected  by  a  jury,  was  of  a  remarkably 
high  grade  of  excellence,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  simplicity  and  careful 
delineation  of  character  are  becoming 
the  ideals  oi  our  best  professionals. 
Probably  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  this  has  been  the  assiduous  exhibition 
in  America,  of  important  collections  of 
pholoirraphs  by  Rudolph  Diihrkoop, 
whose  strong  work  has  been  shown  at 
American  professional  conventions 
every  year  for  the  last  half  decade. 
The  American  photographers  are  not 
copying  \fr  Diihrkoop's  methods,  but 
they  have  learned  from  him  lessons  of 
simpUcity  and  directness  which  have 
stood  them  in  good  stead,  and  with 
the  usual  American  adaptability  they 
have  applied  these  lessons  I0  indigenous 
problems  with  marked  success. 

To  sum  up,  though  we  cannot  say 
that  the  successes  of  artistic  photog- 
raphy in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  year  have  been  spectacular,  we 
realize  that  there  is  a  steady  progress 
toward  truth  here  and  there  through- 
out the  country,  and  feel  sure  that,  after 
a  natural  pau.se.  our  American  photo- 
graphers will  make  proiiress  apain  in 
leaps  and  bounds. — F.  K.  I-kapkie,  in 
Pholograms  oj  Ike  Year  191 2. 
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The  highly  successful  monochrome 
and  color  pictures  which  Madame 

D'C^ra.  of  X'ienna.  has  on  show  this 
year  at  the  London  .Salon  of  I 'hot  01:- 
raphy,  have  caused  her  name  and 
work  to  be  much  before  the  pul)lic. 
and  it  will  naturally  interest  thost  who 
admire  her  pictures  to  know  something 


of  her  aims  and  methods.  It  will  be 
a  welcome  emerging,  so  to  spiak,  of 

the  unknown  personality  behind  the 
picture  inio  the  light  of  day. 

It  had  always  been  her  ambition 
from  her  earliest  da\s  to  {produce 
original  work  of  her  own.  Long  before 
she  knew  anything  about  photography 
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she  desired  to  create  something.   It  who  have  come  to  D'Ora  as  models 

was  a  dream  of  hers  to  embody  her  — themselves  the  slaves  of  fashion — 

own  idcns  of  taste,  beauty,  and  artistic  have  been  so  struck  with  the  way  in 

originality  in  some  conc  rete  form.    She  w^hich  she  has  exjiressed  them  in  her 

ielt  within  her  the  power  to  set  forth  portraits,  the  way  in  which  she  has 

human  beings  in  the  right  frame  to  interpreted  them  to  themselves,  that 

suit  their  mental  outlook  and  bodily  they  have  consulted  her  as  to  how  to 

presentment.    She  feels  that  almost  dress  to  the  best  advantage,  and  have 

any  artistic  profession  would  have  followed  her  advice  by  casting  off  the 

enabled  her  in  a  measure  to  realize  fetters  of  fashion, 

her  dream.   She  might  have  been  a  In  dealing  with  children  she  believes 

dressmaker,  and  have  adapted  the  in  trusting  to  the  models  themselves, 

clothing  of  her  customers  to  their  Xo  forced  positions,  no  studied  poses 

individuality,  or  she  might  have  been  are  adopted.   The  little  ones  are  left 

a  milliner  or  a  decorator^  and  used  her  to  play,  with  the  camera  unostenta* 

gift  through  these  channels;  but.  lind-  tiously  ready  at  hand,  and.  so  left,  they 

ing  photography,  as  a  means  to  her  end.  never  fail,  she  sa\  s,  to  offer  unstudied 

is  well  satisfied.     One  cannot  help  grace  and  childish  charm, 

thinking  that  .she  has  lighted  on  an  What  she  calls  the  essence  of  her 

eminently  suitable  medium  for  express-  way  of  working  is  this.  As  one  would 

in^'  her  artistic  ideas  of  persons  and  have  supposed,  she  does  not  set  to 

things.  work  to  compose  a  picture  according 

Madame  D'Ora  is  cjuitc  rii^ht  to  to  the  dictates  of  the  le.Kt-books.  but 
devote  herself  maiiil\  lo  portraiture,  with  her  eyes  only.  Background, 
since  she  is  naturally  gifted  with  a  keen  furniture,  light,  hgure  are  all  taken 
sense  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  in  through  the  eye,  and  the  UnU 
the  characters  of  those  with  whom  ensemble  judged  so.  and  when  the  right 
she  has  to  deal.  Knowing  almost  by  moment  of  suitability  is  reached  in- 
instinct — a  particularly  female  gift,  on  stantly  captured.  Plates,  papers,  and 
account  of  the  sympathetic  natures  all  that,  come  afterward  to  put  into 
possessed  by  the  sex  -the  characters  of  concrete  form  the  airy  dreams  of  the 
her  sitters,  she  is  able  to  give  them  just  artist's  seeing  eye.  It  is.  she  «ays, 
the  attitude,  attire,  and  background  the  eye  of  the  artist,  the  conception 
necessary  to  harmonise  their  outward  which  it  has  of  the  model*  which  makes 
appearance  with  their  inner  self.  the  picture;  all  the  rest  is  craftsman^ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  women  ship — Amateur  Phaiographer, 


CAN  PHOTOGRAPHY  REPRESENT  MOVEMENT  ? 

Tx  view  of  the  recent  statement  by  as  old  as  graphic  art.     For  anything 

Rodin,  the  great  French  sculptor,  that  known  to  the  contrary,  we  may  say 

photography  fails  to  convey  the  sen-  that  the  oldest,  or  perhaps  we  should 

sation  or  idea  of  movement,  the  follow-  say  the  earliest,  drawings  are  those 

ing  article  written  from  the  photo-  on  some  fragments  of  horn,  bone,  and 

graphic  viewpoint  will  be  found  inter-  ivory  found  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Christy 

esting.  in  the  cave  of  La  Madeleine.  These, 

Early  Exampks. — ^The  desire  to  sug-  no  doubt,  are  tlM  work  of  men  of  the 

gest  movement  and  life  seems  to  be  stone  age,  and  naturally  enough  they 
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depict  contemporary  animals,  viz.,  the 
mammoth,  cave-lion,  reindeer,  stag, 
etc.  Though  the  drawings  are  crude 
enough,  yet  flicrc  is  no  doubt  as  to 
what  animal  i>  intciulL-d  and  more 
over  they  all  suggest  living  and  moving 
things.  The  reader,  doubtless,  will  be 
familiar  with  photographs  of  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  srulptn-c  ■liigesting  man 
and  conieni|)()rary  aiii  ^i  il  ;  amid  scenes 
ol  lile  and  action,  iiy  the  lime  we 
come  down  to  the  Parthenon  (437  B.C.), 
Phidias  and  his  contemporaries  had 
attained  such  niaijnifirent  skill  in  deal- 
ing with  the  living  moiUl  that  we  are 
today  left  wondering  il  sculpture  has 
not — ^as  Paddy  says — "advanced  a 
step  to  the  rear." 

The  photograpluT  is,  however,  not 
so  much  interested  in  knowing  what 
others  have  done  in  the  past — though 
thb  is  useful  in  its  way — as  in  con- 
sidering what  the  lens,  plate  and  shutter 
will  enable  him  to  do  nowadays. 

Faiiures.— Thin  many,  perhaps  most, 
photographic  attempts  at  suggesting 
motion  and  movement  are  abject 
failures  will  not  be  denied,  yet  here 
and  there  may  be  found  welcome 
exceptions  which  satisfactorily  answer 
the  question  "Can  photography  sug- 
gest movement?" 

Conventionalism.  Unfortunately, 
arti>ts  from  the  becrinninp  of  time 
have  often  drawn  not  what  the\  really 
saw,  but  what  they  thought  they 
saw,  and  the  lay  miml  without  quest- 
ioning' accepted  these  conventions. 
Until  half  a  century  or  so  ago  the 
galloping  horse  was  conventionally 
represented  very  much  like  the  wooden 
rocking  horse  of  the  nursery.  Mey- 
bridge  and  others  have  shown  us  that 
the  horse  never  takes  this  position. 
The  camera  man  is  saved  one  pitfall 
for  he  cannot  photograph  any  moving 
object  of  this  kind  and  show  something 
wmch  does  not  exist.  But  while 
avoiding  Scylla  he  may  fall  into 


Charybdis  and  depict  a  position  that 
exists  yet  which  the  eye  very  seldom 
(practically  never)  sees. 

Persistntrr  of  Vision.  E\"ery  reader 
will  remember  the  schoolboy  trick  of 
thrusting  a  stick  into  the  fire  on 
"bonfire  night"  and  then  withdrawing 
and  whirling  the  glowing  end  in  waves 
and  circles,  thus  makint^  "fire  rings, 
snakes."  etc.  The  ctTect  is  due  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  an  impression 
which  may  only  really  last,  say,  one 
thousandth  part  of  a  second  seems 
to  last  almost  one-twentieth  of  a 
second.  St)  that  if  the  j^lowin^  end 
of  the  stick  makes  a  complete  circle 
in  one-twentieth  of  a  second  we 
shall  see  not  a  travelling  point  of 
light  but  a  complete  and  stationary 
circle;  because  the  glowing  end  has 
got  back  again  to  its  former  position 
before  the  first  impression  on  the  eye 
has  faded  away.  This  figure,  vi2., 
one-twentieth  of  a  second,  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  hard  and  last  limit, 
for  it  varies  slightly  in  different  in- 
dividuals, with  the  strength  and  color 
of  the  light,  whether  the  eye  is  fatigued 
or  not  and  so  on.  The.se  variations, 
however,  need  not  now  concern  us. 
The  important  practical  point  is  that 
in  the  case  of  objects  in  moderately 
rapid  motion,  e.  g.,  a  running  man, 
trotting;  horse,  etc..  what  we  really  see 
is  a  continuous  blending  of  positions 
jual  as  in  the  color  spectrum  we  do 
not  see  red,  blue,  green,  etc.,  but  a 
gradual  merging  of  one  color  into  an> 
other. 

Shutter  Speeds.  Therefore  if  the 
shutter  works  too  quickly  we  shall 
cut  out  a  narrower  slice  of  time  than 
the  eye  isolates,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  shutter  goes  too  slowly 
we  shall  include  too  many  consecutive 
positions  and  get  more  than  the  eye 
requires  to  make  up  into  one  impres- 
sion. We  may  also  get  a  degree  of 
blur  which  is  unsatisfactory. 
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Ra pidity  of  Vision.  The  reader  may 
be  reminded  of  an  experiment  which 
he  probably  has  seen  and  forgotten. 
A  clisk  of  card  is  painted  in  sectors  of 
various  colors — red,  gree,  blue,  etc. 
The  disk  is  caused  to  rotate  say  a 
hundred  times  or  more  per  second.  In 
daylight  or  continuous  artificial  light 
we  do  not  sci-  the  variou'^  separate 
colors,  but  a  monochrome  blend  of  the 
lot  The  room  is  now  darkened  and 
a  powerful  electric  spark  of  very  brief 
duration  illuminates  the  rotating,'  di>k. 
when  we  see  its  several  sectors  in  all 
their  various  colors,  and  it  is  at  first 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  disk  is  not 
at  rest. 

Lightning.  At  night  a  flash  of  liijht 
ning  may  illuminate  a  landscape  where 
there  is  a  train  travelling  at  a  con- 
siderable speed;  but  the  lightning  flash 
is  so  brief — cuts  such  a  narrow  slice 
out  of  the  continuous  band  of  time 
that  the  train  appears  to  be  stationary. 
Similarly  a  rapid  shutter  exposure  on 
a  breaking  wave  subject  may  give  us  a 
quite  wrong  impression.  In  one  sense 
these  \ery  brief  slices  of  time  are 
true,  and  yet  they  do  nt>l  convey  the 
impression  of  truth. 

The  Zoetrope  of  our  nursery  days 
and  the  cinematograph  rlisplays  of  the 
present  day  are  abundantly  familiar 
instances  of  the  persistence  of  vision 
which  blends  together  a  series  of 
separate  impressions.  These  may  be 
profitaljly  studied  by  the  photographer 
interested  in  depicting  motion  because 
they  illustrate  the  importance  of  care- 
ful adjustment  of  the  speed  of  picture 
change  to  suit  special  instances  of 
movement  a  nice  point  wliich  the 
public  operator  does  not  seem  to  have 
realized;  for  it  is  customary  to  see 
him  "turn  the  handle"  at  one  and  the 
same  speed  for  all  his  rolls. 

Sharpness  of  I tna-^v.  I  he  next  point 
is  that  the  displacement  of  the  image 
on  the  sensitive  plate  during  the  time 


the  shutter  is  open  must  not  be  so 

great  as  to  cause  an  unpleasant  degree 
of  blur.  If  it  be  less  than  of  an  inch 
most  people  will  fail  to  notice  it.  unless 
special  attention  be  directed  to  the 
matter.  In  certain  cases — ^and  espe- 
cially objects  of  continually  changing 
form,  such  as  breaking  waves,  storm 
clouds  a  slifjhtly  noticeable  blur 
better  accords  with  our  impression  of 
nature  than  does  a  sharph  defined 
picture. 

Facial  Expression.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  studies  of  tlceling  lacial 
expression.  A  sharply  defined  photo- 
graph of  a  laughing  face  soon  becomes 
a  horrible  grimace.  The  indication  of 
change  of  feature  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  matter.  Then  again  a  slight 
softening  of  the  image  is  a  far  better  aid 
and  stimulus  to  the  imagination  than 
i<  a  sharply  defined  picture.  And  it 
must  ne\er  be  forgotten  that,  as  our 
framed  prints  cannot  move,  we  must 
therefore  rely  largely  on  suggestion 
and  an  appeal  to  memory  and  imagin- 
ation. 

Typical  Moment.  Another  niost^  im- 
portant element  of  success  is  the  wise 
choice  of  the  actual  moment  of  ex- 
posure. In  nearly  all  cases  there  is 
one  sometimes  more  than  one — posi- 
tion or  moment  which  expresses  move- 
ment better  than  any  other  position. 
Take  for  example  the  blacksmith 
forging  a  red-hot  horseshoe  on  his 
anvil.  .\s  blow  follows  blow  there  are 
two  periods  of  brief  rest,  viz..  when  the 
hammer  ceases  to  rise  and  begins  to 
descend  and  also  the  moment  when 
the  hamtnor  hits  the  iron.  A  photo- 
i^rajih  of  the  first  position,  the  up- 
lifted arm.  suggests  motion,  but  the 
second  position  may  suggest  that  he 
is  resting  the  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
To  |)hotofrraph  the  man  in  a  position 
between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
stroke  might  suggest  motion,  but  not 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  uplifted  arm 
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Similarly  the  moment  to  catch  the 
reaper  is  either  at  the  bcgiDning  or 
end  of  the  swing  of  his  scythe  as  he 
mows  his  swath.  So  also  the  oareman 
should  be  caught  at  the  beginning  or 
end  ol  his  swing,  the  Icaper  just  as 
he  springs  from  the  earth,  and  so  on. 

ScieiUiJU  v.  Pictorial  TnUk.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  some  of  the  above 
cases  the  position  which  best  '^iiirjiests 
motion  is  not  the  actual  moment  when 
the  greatest  movement  is  taking  place 
but  actually  the  very  moment  when 
there  is  no  movement.  In  other  words, 
we  photograph  a  brief  period  of  rest 
and  it  suggests  motion. 

Take  another  case,  vi2.  a  . man  walk- 
ing along  the  opposite  street  and  across 
the  line  of  sight  of  our  camera.  We 
may  by  chance  ratrh  him  at  such  an 
instant  that  one  leg  is  completely 
hidden  by  the  other.  This  is  scientific 
truth,  but  it  suggests  a  man  with  only 
one  leg  and  is  not  pi(  tnriaily  true. 
There  is  no  lucd  to  multii)ly  instances 
of  man  and  animals  caught  by  the 
camera  in  such  positions  that  would 
be  at  once  condemned  as  impossible 
had  they  been  drawn  by  hand  and 
not  by  the  lens. 

Space  to  Move.  A  little  matter  of 
some  importance  is  that  such  objects 
as  children  in  a  swing,  etc.,  must  liave 
enoumh  })icture  space  shown  so  that 
the  mind  is  not  led  to  think  the  swing- 
ing child  will  in  the  next  moment 


swing  "bang"  up  against  the  frame  or 
right  out  of  the  picture.  It  does  not 
give  a  pleasant  impression  to  see  a 
figure  just  stepping  into  or  out  of  the 
frame,  but  we  may  provide  a  door  or 
archway  for  his  exit  or  entrance. 

Direction  of  Movement.  Objects 
moving  directly  toward  or  away  from 
us,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight, 
do  not  suggest  motion  in  so  pictorially 
agreeable  a  manner  as  when  they  arc 
moving  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the 
line  of  sight.  This  is  easily  verified 
by  watching  yachts  and  other  water 
craft  in  motion 

The  crux  oj  die  matter  is  this.  Is  it 
deslrabfe  from  a  pictorial  or  a»thetic 
standpoint  to  attempt  to  depict  or 
suggest  motion?  Objects  in  raj)id  or 
violent  motion  very  seldom  are  suitable 
lor  picture  making.  It  is  among  the 
quieter  aspects  of  nature,  the  waving 
cornfield,  the  gently  swaying  branches 
in  the  orchard,  the  lapping  wavelets 
along  the  lake  side,  the  dreamil\  llow- 
ing  stream,  that  are  associated  with 
the  finer  aesthetic  perceptions  and 
reflections.  The  grandeur  of  the  ocean 
stf)rm  and  other  great  forces  inspire  us 
with  wonder,  fear,  and  awe.  but  they 
are  not  the  scenes  upon  which  the 
mind  prefers  to  dwell.  But  the  pic- 
torial artist  is  more  wisely  concerned 
wiih  those  scenes  and  thoughts  to 
which  the  a*sthetic  faculties  turn  and 
return  for  calm  and  subtle  pnjoyment. 


COMPOXnVD  DEVELOPERS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS  ON 

GRADATION 


Pyro-metol  and  metol-hydroqui- 
none  are  such  popular  developers  at 
the  present  time  that  one  hardly  gives 
a  thought  to  their  composition,  so 
natural  does  it  seem  that  pyro  and 
metol,  and  metol  and  hydroquinone, 
should  be  yoked  together.  But  if  pyro 
alone  were  perfect  we  should  not  mix 


metol  with  it,  and  similarly  if  metol 
were  quite  satisfactory  we  should  not 
combine  it  with  hydroquinone. 

According  to  theory,  any  develoj'er 
may  be  modified  in  constitution  so 
as  to  produce  any  class  of  negative. 
In  his  early  days  the  photographer  is 
taught  that  "more  pyro  gives  more 
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contrast,  more  soda  gives  less  contrast." 
and  so  on.  But  in  jHactice  it  works 
out  that  the  best  result  is  most  readily 
nbtnincd  l)y  hitting  upon  a  mixture  of 
two  developing  agents  of  widely  difter- 
ent  properties.  Pyro-metol  and  metol- 
hydroquinone  are  merely  types  of  a 
certain  class  of  developer,  and  examples 
of  an  exrcllcnt  system. 

The  artistic  photographer  arrives  at 
his  results  not  so  much  by  following 
general  rules  as  Ijy  exercising  individ- 
uality in  technical  work  as  well  as  in 
choice  and  [)ictorial  composition  oi 
subject.  io  be  master  of  technical 
operations  is  qtute  essential  to  pictorial 
success,  and  as  the  gradation  in  the 
negative  is  of  primary  importance,  the 
study  ol  developers  assumes  an  equally 
important  aspect. 

All  developing  agents  are  substances 
which  are  capable  of  reducing  exposed 
silver  bromide  to  metallic  silver.  The 
latent  image  is  invisible  and  consists 
of  exposed  silver  bromide;  the  negative 
inu^  is  black  and  consists  of  metallic 
silver.  The  bromine  has  therefore  to 
be  separated  or  split  off  from  the  silver 
bromide,  anti  is  either  absorbed  by  the 
developing  agent  or  made  to  decom- 
pose the  water  present,  the  liljcrated 
oxygen  of  which  combines  with  and 
oxidizes  the  chemical  reducer. 

Now  the  readiness  with  which  the 
developer  reduces  the  silver  bromide 
varies  considerably  with  different 
agents:  some  work  slowly  hvdro- 
quinone  and  tjK  cin  lor  exam])le:  others 
work  ra])idly  metol  and  amidol  are 
t>i>es  of  "energetic"  developers;  so 
active  is  the  latter  that  it  does  not 
even  require  an  arrelerator.  such  as 
carbonate.  In  selctling  a  developer, 
therefore,  we  want  to  have  some  definite 
idea  of  the  relative  properties  of  the 
most  common  agents  and  to  prepare 
n  formula  most  likely  to  answer  a 
given  purpose. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point 


out  the  advantage  of  the  principle  of 
keeping  separate  the  two  developing 
agents,  and  to  mix  them  in  varying 
proportions  according  to  the  gradation 
desired  in  the  negative,  rather  than  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of 
alkali. 

Take  the  case  of  metol-hydroquinone 
as  a  typical  example.  Metol  is  a  rapid- 
working  developer  capable  oi  giving  a 
very  long  scale  of  gradation,  extreme 
softness,  etc.  Hydroquinone  is  a  slow- 
working  agent,  capable  of  yielding 
^reat  density,  and  a  great  sometimes 
undersirable — amount  ol  contrast. 

Combined  in  the  usual  way  we  get 
a  developer  which  works  fairly  rapidly, 
and  gives  a  bright,  plucky  negative 
of  the  t>'pe  admired  chiefly  by  raw 
amateurs. 

But  suppose  now  we  prqwre  two 
separate  solutions,  one  a  full-fledged 
metol  developer  which  will  yield  in- 
tense softness,  the  other  a  hydro- 
quinone developer  which  will  give  a 
harsh  negative.  By  mixing  these  in 
varying  proportions  we  may  prepare  a 
whole  variety  of  developers,  each  one 
giving  a  different  quality  of  gradation. 
The  method  applies  equalh-  well  to 
plates  and  papers,  and  is  indeed  in- 
valuable where  we  have  to  print  on 
bromide  paper  from  a  varied  lot  of 
negatives. 

Such  a  formula,  in  two  solutions, 
would  run  as  follows: 

.1,  Metol.  iS  gr. ;  sodium  sulphite, 
j,8o  gr  ;  sodium  carbonate,  450  gr.; 
water.  10  oz. 

B.  Hydroquinone,  70 gr.;  potassium 
metabisulphite,  24  gr.;  »>dium  sul- 
phite, 200  gr.;  sodium  carbonate,  550 
gr.;  potasisum  bromide,  4  gr.;  water, 
10  oz. 

Pyro-metol  is  deservedly  popular 
for  general  work,  as  the  density-giving 
powers  of  pyro  and  the  crispness  <'when 
combined  w  iih  the  exquisite  gradation- 
giving  properties)  of  metol  enable  a 
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thoroughly  serviceable  (leveloi>er  to  be 
prepared.  But  here  again  we  may 
exercise  discretion  as  to  how  we  pro- 
portion the  pyro  and  the  nu  to!,  hear- 
ing in  min<l  always  the  fharaclcristics 
of  these  two  reducing  agents.  A  one 
solution  p}TO  developer  is  impossible 
in  practice,  hence  in  this  instance  the 
two  reflucers  must  be  mixed  tojjethcr. 
By  usinj^  I'cjual  parts  oi  each  \m'  set 
u  gooti  all-round  developer,  and  the 
following  will  serve  as  a  good  starting- 
point  to  experiment  from: 

-1.  Pyrogallol.  ;o  <^t.:  motol,  50  gr.;' 
potassium  metabi>ulphitc'.  120  <rr.: 
potassium  bromide,  20  gr.,  water,  20 
ounces. 

B,  Sodium  carlxHiate.  5  oz.;  water, 

20  oz. 

Equal  parts  of  A  and  JS  are  mixed 
lor  use. 

Eikonogen  and  hydroquinone  work 
very  well  together,  as  also  do  edinol 
and  hydroquinone.  But  it  would  be 
imp()^>-il)le  to  recommend  a  combi- 
nation to  suit  everybody.  As.  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  advantages  can 
be  derived  by  suitably  combihing  two 
acrents  of  different  properties  as  regards 
the  scale  of  gradation,  quality  ol  con- 
trasts, and  so  forth,  the  following 
general  lines  on  which  a  good  developer 
may  be  arrived  at  will  be  given  in 
conclusion. 

Any  agent  which  we  want  to  te.^l  can 
be  mixed,  for  a  start,  with  eight  or 
ten  times  its  wdgbt  of  sodium  sulphite 
and  one  hundred  times  the  quantity 


of  water;  thus  kachin  i  part,  sulphite 
8  parts,  water  100  parts  could  form 

the  "/l"  solution.  A  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  rrystalli/rd  sodium  carbo- 
nate could  form  "/i."  K()ual  [)art>  of 
each  mixed  would  act  a>  a  developer, 
and  should  ahva>  .s  be  first  tested  with« 
out  the  addition  of  bromide.  A  test 
plate  can  be  exposed  fin  some  suitable 
subjert,  and  the  cli:!r"rtcr  ol  the  result- 
ing negative  exaiiuiicd.  We  know  (1) 
that  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
carbonate,  development  will  be  more 
rapid  and  softness  greater;  (2"^  that  by 
increasing  the  projiortion  of  reducer 
(metol,  etc.),  dcvelopnienl  will  be  less 
rapid  and  density  greater. 

As  a  general  rule,  each  developer 
will  be  found  to  work  l)cst  when  it 
gives  a  certain  character  of  ne^jative 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  that 
character  is  not  what  we  want,  it  can 
always  be  obtained  by  mixing  the 
developer  with  another  which  modifies 
it  in  the  right  direction.  Discretion 
must,  of  course,  be  used;  thus  no  one 
would  think  of  mixing  pyro^ammonia 
with  amidol  or  ferrous-oxalate! 

When  a  combination  has  been  arrived 
at  which  works  satisfactorily,  an  aggre- 
gate single  formula  can  be  prepared. 
But  wherever  possible  we  would  em- 
phasize the  advantage  of  having  two 
separate  formula*,  as  in  the  piven 
instance  of  metol  and  hydroquinone, 
which  can  be  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions according  as  circumstances 
require. 


"THE  BDITOR  REGRETS  imPROFITABLE  PRESS- 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

The    ever-incrcasinj;    flemand    of  years  ago.  was  non  existent.     It  is 

present-day    journalism    for    jihoto-  now  almost  the  e-xcejitiou  to  find  a 

graphs  illustrating  any  topic  of  news  daily  paper  which  does  not  devote 

interest  has  opened  up  a  field  of  profit  some  portion  of  space  to  illustrations 

for  photographers  which,  but  a  few  of  current  events,  or  of  persons  who 
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are,  for  the  moment,  in  the  public 
eye.  The  demand  is,  of  a>urse,  largely 

supplier!  by  the  photographer?  on  the 
start  ol  the  various  papers,  or  the 
agencies  wlu>  ealer  lor  the  needs  ol  the 
illustrated  press;  but  there  are  many 
occasions  when  the  local  photographer, 
whether  professional  or  nmateiir,  may 
make  an  appreciable  adtlilion  lo  his 
income  by  the  supply  of  photographs 
for  newspaper  reproduction.  Those 
inside  illustrated  dail>'  and  weekly 
journalism  are  creatly  impressed  by 
the  number  of  photographs  submitted 
which,  although  the  subject  may 
possess  a  real  news  interest,  are  so 
utterly  unsuitcd  to  the  requirements 
of  press  illustration  as  to  court  im- 
mediate rejection  at  the  editorial 
hands.  Probably  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  the  many  photographs  wMch 
are  daily  received  from  outside  sources 
are  accepted  for  publieation.  and  the 
reason  for  this  low  average  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  lack  of  demand,  but 
in  the  inefl'iciency  and  unsuitability 
of  the  su)>ply.  The  inference  which 
one  naturally  draws  from  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  many  photographers 
attempt  the  production  of  news  photo- 
graphs without  possessing  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  requirements  of  this  branch  of  their 
profession.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  in 
the  interests  of  these  workers  that  the 
following  remarks  are  written.  The 
two  essentials  of  a  successful  "news- 
photo"  are  that  it  should  depict  some 
incident,  or  subject  of  current  interest, 
in  the  most  graphic  manner  possible, 
and  that  it  >hould  possess  those 
technieal  qualities  which  render  it 
capable  of  reproduction  by  the  half- 
tone process. 

To  treat  of  the  first  essential  leads 
one  to  make  the  assertion  that  the 
ideal  press-photographer  is  a  hybrid — 
produced  by  the  "grafting"  of  the 
journalistic  instinct  on  the  technically 


skilled  photographer.  The  faculty  of 
observation,  coupled  with  the  ability 

to  distinguish  between  the  common- 
place and  the  unusual,  enables  one  to 
estimate  the  news  value  of  a  subject, 
while  the  technical  skill  is  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  produce  reasonably 
good  results  in  the  ^•aryinf^  and  often 
extremely  diuicult  conditions  under 
which  the  press-photographer  is  called 
upon  to  work.  A  large  proportion 
of  photographs  are  rejected  because 
of  their  lack  of  interest  to  the  ueneral 
public ;  but  a  surprisingly  large  number 
are  condemned  because,  although  the 
subject  illustrated  is  of  sutlicient  in- 
terest to  justif)  |)ublication,  they  are 
submitted  in  such  a  form  that  repro- 
duction would  entail  the  expenditure 
of  more  labor  and  time  than  the  hurry 
and  hustle  of  newspaper  prtxiuction 
will  permit.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that,  it  the  subject  is  ol  exceptional 
interest,  editors  will  always  go  to  the 
utmost  limits  to  obtain  a  (Nrintable 
block  from  a  bad  original,  but  many 
photographs  of  more  than  a\'erajre 
interest  are  rejected  because  they  are 
technically  unsuitable  for  the  methods 
of  reproduction.  There  seems  to  be  a 
prevalent  idea  that  if  a  photograph  is 
intended  for  newspaper  reproduction 
"any  old  thing  will  do,"  and  the  con- 
tend of  the  editorial  W.  P.  B.  offer 
liberal  testimony  to  this  fallacy  in 
the  shafw  of  prints  of  every  degree 
of  inferiority.  There  they  lie.  o\er- 
printed,  under-printed,  stained  with 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  and  toned 
to  every  color  from  green  to  ver- 
milion, when,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  ordinary  care  and  skill  in  their 
production,  they  might  have  brought 
to  the  pockets'  of  their  makers  the 
ever-welcome  half-guineas  as  fees  for 
their  reprotlurtion.  It  is  not  onl}'  the 
inexperienced  amateur  who  offends 
in  this  direction:  A  professional 
photographer  will  often  be  found 
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submitting  an  over  printed  contact 
print  on  matt  gaslight  paper  from  a 
2^  X  3^  negative— a  photograph  which 
will  be  rejected  in  favor  of  a  less- 
interesting  print  of  the  same  event 
made  on  glossy  bromide  and  enlarged 
to  5  X  7. 

The  proce>.s  of  reprodiu  tion  in  the 
form  of  printing  bloiks  i>  such  that 
a  perfect  result  can  only  be  oblained 
from  an  original  ixjsscssing  a  lair 
amount  of  brilliance  and  contrast; 
and,  as  the  detail  sa£Fers  considerably 
through  the  neces5;anly  rnarse  screen 
of  the  block  which  the  r;i|)id  jirinting 
methods  demand,  the  original  print 
should  show  as  much  detail  as  possible, 
especially  in  the  shadow  portions  of 
the  photograph.  It  is  thi>  tiiniund  for 
brilliancy  of  detail  which  makes  a 
glossy  print  preferable  to  a  matt 
surface,  and.  as  color  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  reproduction  process, 
a  red-toned  print  should  be  aMiidcd. 
If  daylight  printing  is  preferred,  the 
best  result  is  obtained  Iroin  a  I'.O.P. 
print  toned  to  a  purple-black;  but 
as  speed  is  a  great  consideration  in 
prcsswork,  printing  is  usuall\  best 
done  l)y  artificial  light  on  bromide 
or  gaslight  papers,  both  of  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
process  engraver.  As  it  often  happens 
that  the  subject  of  interest  occupies 


only  a  small  portion  ol  the  negative, 
it  is  evident  that  there  are  many 
negatives  from  which  contact  prints 

would  t)e  too  .^mnl]  to  be  of  any  value 
for  reproduction,  while  the  same  sub- 
ject enlarged  two  or  three  diameters 
might  be  excellent  in  every  respect. 
This  is  the  case  in  so  many  instances 
that  the  photographer  who  willies  to 
make  press-work  protilable  will  be 
well  advised  if  he  makes  a  practice  in 
all  work  intended  for  reproduction  of 
printing  by  projection  rather  than  by 
contact  An  additional  advantage  of 
the  i>rojettion  method  is  the  greater 
speed  with  which  prints  can  be  made 
from  the  wet  negative.  This  is  an 
important  point,  as  a  photograph  which 
has  a  valuable  news  interest  today 
will  most  probably  be  "stale."  and 
therefore  unsalable,  tomorrow. 

In  conc1usi<m,  let  us  again  emphasize 
the  fact  that  to  achieve  success  in 
press-photography  it  is  neces'^ary  to 
con>ider  the  re(iuirements  not  only 
of  the  editorial  but  also  of  the  en- 
graving department.  By  adopting  the 
maxim.  "Nothing  but  the  best  will 
do,"  the  photo^'rajilier  will  find  the 
result  in  the  increase  of  cheques  and 
a  decrease  of  "The  Editor  regrets 
.  .  .  "—BriH$h  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


TRACINGS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


WiTFN  the  artist  does  n()t  want  the 
trouble  of  making  a  negative  and  then 
a  bleaching  print  from  a  photograph 
there  are  various  ways  of  using  trans- 
parent tracing  mediums  laid  on  the 
photograph.  Tracing  paf>er,  known  as 
"paperi  vegetal,"  can  be  obtained,  and 
is  very  transparent.  It  can  be  attached 
to  the  photograph  at  the  two  top 
corners  by  pellets  of  wax,  and  the 


tracing  outline  made  with  pen  and 
ink.  'J'he  tracing  paper  is  too  yellow 
for  photographing  from,  but  it  can 
be  attached  to  a  piece  of  Bristol  board 
with  set-ofT  paper  interposed  and  a 
set-off  made  with  the  stylus,  following 
the  ink  outline. 

The  set-off  paper  above  referred  to 
may  be  bought  ready  for  use,  or  it  may 
be  made  by  taking  a  substantial  and 
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ri)ugh-3ur laced  Lis^ue  paper  and  rub- 
bing one  side  with  a  powder  color.  For 

lithographers'  tracings  to  stone  red 
chalk  powder  is  preferred .  but  it  is ohjer- 
tionablc  to  use  red  M-t-otY  pajx-r  fur  pro- 
cess drawings,  because  any  uncovered 
or  smeared  red  lines  will  photograph 
as  black.  Black  lead  is  equally  object- 
ional)U'  because  of  it?  hc\n^  \\nh\c  to 
photograph  if  at  all  btron;^;  alx)  be- 
cause black  or  gray-black  tracing  lines 
seem  to  confuse  the  artbt  when  inking- 
in  the  drawing.  On  the  whole  we 
prefer  powdc  r-bkie.  and  there  is  nothing 
cheaper,  better,  or  more  easily  obtained 
anywhere  than  laundry  blue.  When 
this  paper  is  interposed  between  the 
sketch  and  the  board  the  jiressure  of 
a  hard  pencil  (such  as  H  H  H  H)  or 
a  steel  c)r  ivory  tracing-point  on  any 
part  of  the  sketch  makes  a  correspond- 
ing blue  mark  on  the  cardboard.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  the  mani- 
folding of  writing.  I)ut  tlie  arf^^t  must 
be  cautioned  against  supposing  that 
the  greasy  black  or  blue  "carbonic" 
papers  can  be  used  for  the  purpose; 
they  would  only  make  a  mess  of  the 
drawing,  which  would  then  not  photo- 
graph cleanly.  By  using  blue  set-off 
paper  no  trouble  at  all  occurs,  even  if 
some  of  the  blue  is  left  on  the  drawing, 
as  the  blue  does  not  appear  in  the 
negative.  Moreover  the  blue  lines  do 
not  interfere  with  the  artist  seeing  the 
proper  effect  of  his  black  lines. 

When  a  photograph  is  unmounted 
and  it  does  not  matter  if  it  is  marked 
with  a  stylus,  a  set-ulf  can  be  m^de 
direct  from  the  photograph  by  attach- 
ing it  to  the  cardbcMird  with  set-off 
paper  interposed,  and  tracing  over  the 
outline  contour  of  the  photograph. 
There  is  a  considerable  gain  in  accuracy 
in  this  way,  especially  when  drawing 
portraits. 

When  the  photograph  is  sufTiciently 
clear  in  its  details  to  show  through, 
white  tracing  paper  may  be  used,  and 


the  drawing  being  made  in  ink  the 
actual  tracing  may  be  photographed. 

To  render  thin  white  paper  more 
transparent  rub  it  over  with  a  tuft 
of  cotton  soaked  in  ben/.ole.  This  is 
done  when  the  paper  is  attached  to  the 
photograph,  and  it  immediately  makes 
the  paper  beautifully  transparent,  re- 
vealing the  linest  details  in  the  <iark 
shadows  of  the  photograph.  .\  drawing 
is  now  made  with  pen  and  ink.  ajure 
benzole  being  applied  as  it  evaporates. 
The  benzole  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  drawing  in  ink.  When  the 
drawing  is  complete  the  hen/ole  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  and  the  paper 
resumes  its  original  opacity.  Of  course, 
benzole  must  not  be  used  anywhere 
near  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  j^as.  or  tire, 
or  a  flare-up  will  most  probablv  eii-ue. 

.\nother  way  of  obtaining  the  guide 
for  drawing  is  to  make  a  ferrotype 
positive — ^popularly  known  as  "tin- 
type." This  ismade  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  wet  plate,  the  sheet  of  metal  being 
substituted  for  glass,  or  ferrot\pe  dry- 
plates  ready  sensitized  can  be  obtained. 
A  piece  of  thin  transparent  gelatine 
or  celluloid  is  attached  to  the  i>l  ite 
by  pellets  ot  wax,  and  the  tracing  made 
by  scratching  with  an  etching  point. 
Powdered  black  lead  or  laundry  blue 
is  dusted  over  the  surface  and  fill& 
in  the  scratched  lines,  and  by  placing 
the  tracing  on  a  piece  of  Bristol  board, 
line  side  down,  and  rubbing  the  back 
with  a  burnisher,  the  lines  are  trans- 
fcrred.  The  ferrotype  giving  a  reverse 
imai»e.  the  turning  of  the  gelatine  face 
down  again  reverses  the  picture  and 
produces  it  the  right  way. 

But  for  this  disadvantage  of  reversal 
the  gelatine  tracing  is  preferable  for 
outlines  from  ordinary'  phototrraphs. 
Another  way,  however,  of  using  these 
materials  is  to  draw  on  them  with  pen 
and  ink  instead  of  scratching  the  lines 
with  an  etching  point.  The  lines  can- 
not be  drawn  so  well  as  on  paper. 
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but  with  practice,  and  by  using  as 
little  ink  ;i>  possible,  very  good  results 
may  be  obtainetl.  A  piccr  of  white 
cardboard  is  placed  behind  ihi-  iit  latine 
or  celluloid  when  photographing  from 
them.  The  celluloid  or  gelatine  must 
be  very  thin,  or  it  is  apt  to  be  yellow, 
and  consequently  bad  for  photograph- 
ing. There  is  a  matt  celluloid  which  is 
very  good  tor  pencil  or  ink  drawings, 
but  the  matt  surface  interferes  with 
its  transparency. 

In  set  tint:  "tT  a  tracing;,  or  indeed, 
in  makiiii;  a  tracing  in  any  way.  the 
artist  will  be  well  advised  to  lav  down 
as  few  lines  as  possible,  or  the  tracing 
will  only  confuse.  The  lines  must  only 
suirpe^t  form  and  outline  and  the 
liniit:^  oi  -haih'ng.  Again,  when  inkinj;- 
in  the  drawings  there  is  a  strong  tend- 


ency on  the  part  of  inexperienced 
artists  to  follow  the  traced  outline 
too  slavishly  and  fill  in  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary detail  It  is  no  good  com- 
mencing at  the  top  ol  the  tracing  and 
working  from  left  to  right  and  down- 
ward, as  if  doing  a  drawing  in  a  copy- 
book. Let  the  artist  place  the  tracing 
and  the  photoi^raph  side  by  side,  and 
start  filling  in  a  lew  blobs  oi  black 
to  represent  the  deepest  shadows.  It 
is  surprising  how  the  drawing  will 
het^in  to  stand  out.  and  a  very  few 
line  outlines  and  bits  of  detail  will  be 
necessary  to  coniplelc  the  picture.  By 
leaving  the  drawing  strongly  black 
and  white  and  simple  in  outline  the 
sketch  will  not  be  likely  to  "<ri^"e  away" 
its  pholouraphie  origin. -  W.  G.,  in 
Process  Work  and  Iht  Printer. 
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« 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  old  woman 

who  coulfl  not  see  the  wood  l)e(  ause 
there  were  so  many  trees  in  the  way. 
She  is  not  without  her  descendants  at 
the  present  time,  who,  on  going  into  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  admire  the  beauti- 
ful frames,  recofrnize  some  of  the  jicriplc 
or  places  depicted,  and  go  home  to  lea 
and  shrimps  in  a  happy  state  of  mind 
"conscious  of  rectitude,"  and  explain 
to  all  and  sundry  that  the\'  have  **done 
the  Academy  in  good  time  this  year." 
But  have  they  really  seen  one  ot  the 
pictures.^  1  hey  may  have  seen  the 
frames  and  the  paintings  they  con- 
tained; but  have  they  seen  the  ph  lurc? 
For  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  look  at  a 
picture  and  only  see  a  painting  as  it 
is  to  read  a  page  of  a  book  with  the 
eye  or  the  lips,  and  yet  the  wandering 
mind  receives  no  diought,  no  idea, 
no  impression. 


Again,  we  may  read  one  of  Scott's 
novels  for  instance,  and  only  appro- 
priate its  hi'itorical  aspect,  or  its  arch- 
eological  inlornuiliun,  or  the  quaint 
dialect  and  phrasing  of  the  characters, 
and  entirely  miss  the  artistry  of  the 
plot,  the  unfolding  and  interweaving 
of  interests,  exposition  of  character, 
the  poetry  and  romantic  side  of  the 
story,  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
human  interest  as  they  move  us  now 
to  laughter,  now  to  tears. 

Similarly,  as  we  stand  IhIok  a 
canvas  from  the  hand  of  a  nia>ier, 
we  may  easily  look  for  what  is  not 
there  and  fail  to  see  very  little  of  what 
is  there.  We  may  be  interested  in  the 
place  depicted  merely  because  we 
happen  to  have  visited  the  spot  our- 
selves at  some  time,  and  think  we  have 
done  stjmething  rather  clever  in  having 
"found  out"  where  the  artist  got  his 
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picture,  though  we  do  not  see  his  real 

picture  at  all. 

Now.  in  rending  a  book  most  of  us 
recognise  at  once  and  without  dis- 
cus^on  that  the  mailer  comes  before 
the  manner,  that  what  the  author 
has  to  say  i>  of  more  importanrc  than 
the  way  in  whi(  h  it  i>  >ai(i:  although, 
of  course,  we  prefer  the  tale  well  told 
be  it  "a  story,  a  song,  or  a  sermon." 
But  if  wi  h:i\  I  to  make  choice  between 
one  who  has  interostinjr  mntter  to  say 
and  says  it  with  rugged  straiijhtfor 
wardness.  lacking  the  polished  jx^riod;. 
of  the  orator,  or  another  who  has 
nothing  to  say.  and  also  says  it  with 
a  torrent  of  eloquent  phrases,  we  arc 
not  long  in  making  our  choice.  Hut 
in  the  matter  of  reading  a  picture  many, 
perhaps  the  majority,  give  little  or  no 
heed  to  what  the  artist  has  to  say.  and 
are  only  intcroted  in  his  manner  or 
his  mannerisms.  Many  photographers 
are  terrible  sinners  in  this  way.  They 
are  so  much  concerned  in  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  the  printing  and 
toninij  jiroccss  used,  and  such-like 
matters  of  crajl.  that  they  have  no 
eyes  for  the  art  of  the  worker. 

Now.  surely  it  needs  no  argument  to 
teach  us  that  the  first  question  one 
should  ask  oneself  on  looking  at  a 
picture  is,  "What  is  the  artist  wishing 
to  tell  us?  What  thought  or  sensation 
does  he  wish  to  suggest?" 

Sometimes  the  message  at  once 
conveyed  to  our  minds.  At  other 
times  we  fail  to  sec  his  aim.  But  this 
may  be  due  to  our  own  lack  of  per- 
ception or  S3rmpathy  with  the  artist's 
temperament,  or  it  may  be  that  the 
artist  himself  had  not  a  clear  concep- 
tion before  his  imnd*s  eye.  It  may  be 
that  the  artist  is  dealing  with  some 
theme  which  lies  outside  our  responsive 
powers.  For  example,  the  subject 
may  be  some  classic  myth  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  or  it  may  deal 
with  a  subject  in  which  we  take  no 


interest.  In  such  case  we  are  handi- 
capped at  the  start.  But  still,  if  he  be 
a  great  artist,  he  will  tell  us  something 
of  the  poetry  of  the  theme,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  general  comprehension  <rf 
the  matter. 

Our  present  o})ject  is  to  prompt  the 
reader,  \vhene\er  he  looks  at  a  pic- 
ture of  any  kind,  first  of  all  to  try  and 
see  what  the  artist  was  aiming  to 
express  or  say  in  the  i)iclure. 

Do  not  trouble  about  whether  ii  is 
well  or  ill  done,  whether  it  i^  a  {>aiuiing. 
engraving  or  photograph;  but  just 
dmply  and  first  of  all  try  to  get  cleat 
in  mind  what  the  message  is.  It  may 
l)e  an  appeal  to  some  life  inritlent. 
sueh  as  greeting,  surprise,  sympathy. 
It  may  be  the  expression  of  motion, 
of  mountain  altitudes.  It  may  be  some 
delicate  and  subtle  cfTect  of  light  and 
shade.  It  may  be  some  design  in 
graceful  line,  and  well-balanced  spac- 
ing and  massing  It  may  be  one  of 
a  thousand  things,  but  whatever  it  is 
we  shall  not  truly  >ee  the  real  picture 
until  we  are  en  rapport  with  the  artist 
in  his  aims. 

This  point  reached,  we  can  then 
profitably  begin  to  consider  how  the 
result  has  been  gained,  and  see  the  art 
behind  the  .\rt,  and  study  the  frame- 
work, the  anatomy  of  the  work.  But 
tlids  belongs  to  another  story,  and  must 
be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 


A  Metd-hydrochinm  Developer  for 
gaslight  papers  is  made  as  follows: 
Metol,  23  grains;  hydrochinon,  52 
grains;  sodium  sulphite,  i  ounce, 
sodium  carbonate,  i\  ounces;  water. 
10  ounces.  Use  without  diluting,  and 
for  each  ounce  of  the  solution  add  5 
grain  bromide  potassium.  This  is  an 
excellent  developer  for  time  develop- 
ment. To  use  take  i  ounce  to  20  of 
water. 
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MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE-PETER  PAUL  RUBENS 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


Ri'urxs,  althoiijjh  mort*  familiar  to 
the  art  lover  by  his  s(."mi-rcli<;i()us  and 
allegorical  paintings,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  exponents  of  portraiture  of 
all  time.  It  is  now  about  three  hun- 
dred years  apo  since  he  was  in  his 
prime — and  yet  hardly  anything  has 
been  added  to  make  ix>rtrailure  more 
perfect  than  in  those  days  when  he 
wielded  the  brush.  He  had  complete 
mastery  over  this  particular  branch 
of  painting. 

He  had  studied  the  works  of  Titian 
and  Veronese,  during  a  sojourn  in 
Italy  as  a  young  man.  and  one  of  his 
pupils  was  van  Dyck.  This  explains 
his  peculiar  position  as  a  portraitist. 
In  his  time  portraiture  had  not  yet 
been  "specialized;"  it  was  no  pro- 
fession as  it  was  with  van  Dyck  and 
Franz  Hals.  Only  the  rich  indulged  in 
it,  and  its  practice  was  a  pastime  to 
the  painter.  Rubens  was  of  nobility 
by  birth,  and  for  a  time  served  as  page 
at  the  Flemish  Cnurt.  so  he  was  well 
equipped  to  depict  the  rich  costumes 
ami  accessories  of  queens,  courtiers, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy. 

As  a  German  critic  has  so  aptly 
said.  Rubens  always  painted  Jorlissimo. 
Not  that  he  could  not  master  a  sober 
character  study,  as  we  see,  for  instance, 
in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  van  Thulden 
(Fig.  2) ;  but  he  preferred  to  make  the 
most  of  every  subject  in  regard  to 
energy  and  brilliancy  of  performance. 
He  was  always  striving  for  a  [lictur- 
esque  effect,  and  he  apparently  painted 
with  much  ease  and  had  such  a  keen 
sense  for  grouping  that  hi\i>hiicss 
and  abundance  of  detail  were  almost 
a  necessity  to  him.  More  than  twelve 
hundred  canvases  are  credited  to 
Rubens.    Dying  at  the  age  of  sixty* 


three,  he  had  a  career  of  about  forty- 
four  years  of  actual  practice  behind 
him.  This  is  ati  astounding  number. 
It  means  about  thirty  canvases  per 
year,  and  considering  that  most  of  them 
were  of  gifrantic  size,  often  crowded 
with  a  hundred  figures  or  more,  the 
critical  observer  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  painter  worlced 
without  much  calculation  and  fore- 
thought, in  true  improvisaiore  fashion. 
The  inspiration  of  the  moment  was  his 
sole  guide,  and  no  doubt  he  executed 
many  a  portrait  in  a  single  forenoon, 
just  as  an  exercise  for  the  more  serious 
work  on  some  big  composition  in  the 
afternoon. 

Many  of  his  portraits  in  consequence 
look  careless,  as  if  he  did  not  exert  the 
best  that  was  in  him.  But  they  are 
always  full  of  life,  and  despite  certain 
incongruities  in  the  background,  some- 
how never  fail  to  produce  a  harmonious 
ensemble.  Many,  for  instance  Fi^. 
4,  6.  and  9.  look  restless  and  broken-up 
in  the  black-and-white  reproductions; 
this,  however,  is  hardly  noticeable 
when  one  sees  them  in  color. 

The  simj)ler  portraits,  Uice  Figs.  I,  2, 
and  the  self-portrait.  Fig.  5,  are  free 
from  any  exaggeration.  They  are 
beautifully  lighted,  massive,  and  as 
straightforward  in  their  character 
delineation  as  they  can  be.  Fig.  5  as  a 
tonal  composition,  a  simple  silhouette 
of  form  with  lighted  face  and  color 
against  a  semi-dark  backgrotmd,  is 
without  a  flaw.  Of  particular  interest 
to  modern  workers  should  Ix-  Fig.  2. 
There  we  have  a  simple  interior,  an 
even  light,  a  figure  full  of  detail,  and 
yet  a  wonderful  concentration  of 
interest  in  the  face  and  hands.  Fig.  i 
shows  a  masterly  handling  of  deUil, 
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neither  chain,  ruclie,  row  of  buUuns  nor 
ornamented  sleeve  seem  to  injure  the 
importance  of  the  face. 

The  *'Bmi  of  a  Young  Man."  Fig. 
8,  is  very  boldly  painted.  No  doubt 
it  is  an  excellent  interpretation.  But 
it  is  hardly  a  pleasing  composition, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
faults.  The  li'f^ht  planes  arr  not  in 
perfect  balance  with  the  darker  ones, 
and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  size  of 
the  head  and  the  hands. 

Figs.  3.  4,  9,  and  10  are  some  of  the 
female  portraits  which  have  made  the 
painter  famous.  VVe  notice  as  a  striking 
characteristic  that  this  painter  always 
shows  a  good  deal  more  than  the  bust, 
even  in  standing  fii^nres,  as  Fig.*^.  5  and 
().  The  faci'  was  not  everything  to 
hitn;  he  also  wishetl  to  retlett  the  per- 
sonality in  the  bust,  the  hands,  and 
the  gorgeous  costume.  The  picturesque 
gowns  of  that  time  lend  themselves 
particularly  well  to  this  method  of 
depiction.  They  were  so  bulky  and 
elaborate  in  ornamentation  that  they 
always  filled  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture,  In  this  way  the  pyramidal 
shape  was  preserved,  although  it 
frequently  looks  more  like  a  small 
oval  placed  on  a  polygon.  This  com- 
bination is  sure  to  t:i\e  to  any  figure 
an  air  of  solidit\  and  opulence,  such 
as  the  women  of  Rubens"  time  seem  to 
have  possessed.  Peculiar  is  the  little 
triangular  shape  in  the  lower  left  corner 
in  Figs.  Q  an<l  to.  Tt  helps  to  break  the 
heaviness  of  the  understructure. 

Astonishing  is  the  clearness  of  the 
shadows  of  Uie  face  in  nearly  all  of 
Rubens'  portraits.  They  are  abso- 
lutely transparent.  This  j^ives  an 
added  brightness  to  the  lace.  It  is 
drawing  in  a  tone  consisting  of  slight 
modulation  in  middle  tints.  It  is  one 
of  the  proper  ways  to  treat  a  face.  The 
character  is  more  easily  <lelincated,  as 
long  as  the  drawing  is  accurate,  and 
the  facial  expression  is  sure  of  being 


a  cheerful  one.  1  he  management  of 
folds  in  these  pictures,  in  particular  in 
Fig.  10.  is  superb,  but  not  so  much  the 

result  of  arran^jement  as  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  costume  itself  and  the 
skill  of  the  wearer.  Folds  of  this  kind 
can  be  produced  only  by  heavy  ma- 
terials, and  much  of  their  elaborate- 
ness comes  directly  from  the  tailor's 
shop.  This  is  mentioned  only  to  warn 
modem  portraitists  from  futile  imita- 
tions. It  is  invariably  the  material 
which  decides  the  possibilities  of  drap- 
ing and  all  arrangements  are  limited 
thereby. 

We  now  come  to  full-length  seated 

and  standing  portraits.  Fig.  6,  tlu 
portrait  of  Helen  Fourment,  Rubens" 
slhoikI  wife,  would  be  more  harmoni- 
ous with  a  simple  background.  This 
column  and  curtain  effect  seems  to 
have  been  a  forerunner  of  the  now  st) 
claf)-trap  Grunshorough  background. 
It  is  surely  in  bad  taste  and  inappro- 
priate, as  it  takes  away  considerably 
from  the  interest  in  the  figure.  The 
vista  out  on  the  balcon>  makes  a 
silhouette  it  would  ditVu  ult  to  call 
beautiful.  The  famous  portrait  of 
"Rubens  and  his  First  Wife"  (Fig  -j) 
is  elaborate,  but  harmonious  despite  its 
profusion  of  line  and  textural  effects. 
It  is  the  simpler,  dark  folia ee  bark- 
ground  which  saves  this  picture. 
The  detail  is  handled  with  remarkable 
precision  and  dexterity. 

Ihe  "Oriental,"  Fig.  11.  i>  .veil 
placed.  The  character  is  dipiLied 
with  the  painter's  usual  energy  aiui 
strength.  The  figure  almost  comes 
out  of  the  picture,  toward  you.  Ru- 
bens' portraits  never. recede  into  the 
background,  like  Whistler's.  They  fre- 
qently  look  as  if  they  were  modelled 
in  relief.  This  gives  the  impression 
of  health  and  strength  and  exuberant 
power.  There  is  no  classic  rest  fulness 
in  these  figures,  and  yet  they  look 
distinguished  despite  their  sturdy  and 
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corpulent  demeanor.  The  background 
is  bad  as  far  as  it  shows  the  lUvision 
line  of  the  carpet  and  the  plain  back- 
ground. Rubens  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  painting  the  same  carpet,  a>  it 
is  the  same  in  this  picture  as  in  I'  ig. 
6.  The  introdnctioD  of  the  Oriental 
*4nsect  chaser  "  to  the  left  is  a  mere 
caprice,  but  its  line  helps  the  figure. 
That  part  of  the  picture  would  have 
been  too  empty  without  the  intro- 
duction of  some  line  or  object. 

An  exquisite  portrait  is  that  of  ''The 
Painter's  Two  Sons."  It  almost  looks 
like  a  van  Dyck.  It  is  so  p^cntlc  and 
elegant  in  outline  and  pose.  It  is  very 
Ukely  that  this  and  similar  pictures 
by  his  master  greatly  influenced  van 
Dyck. 


The  talented  men  of  one  generation 
always  utilise  and  build  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  preceding  one. 

Sometimes  they  improve  upon  it,  just 
as  frequently  they  distort  its  merits. 
Yet  progress,  evolution,  development 
are  possible  only  in  this  manner.  We 
still  can  learn  from  Rubens,  but  only 
essentials  and  fundamentals.  We  can- 
not pose  our  contemporaries  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  has  done,  as  cos- 
tume, custom,  manners,  dqx>rtment, 
and  the  outward  appearance  of  human 
beings  have  c()ni{)letely  changed. 

A  study  of  the  Old  Masters,  at  its 
best,  yields  only  liieoretical  knowledge. 
The  practical  apphcation  of  their 
principles  and  mediods  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  UPON  WATCH  CAPS  AND  DIALS  IN  SILVER  AND 
CARBON.  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  WITH  WORKING 

FORMUUB 


(Ccoicluded  from  pa^e  443) 

Ik  the  two  preceding  papers  of  this 

series  we  have  learned  how  to  produce 
photographs  in  sih  er  on  the  caps,  lids, 
or  dials  of  watches  and  similar  articles. 
In  this  paper  the  instructions  given  will 
cover  the  production  of  the  same  class 
of  pictures  in  carlion.  The  process  to 
be  described  is  that  in  general  use  by 
commercial  photographers  who  under- 
take this  work  for  the  trade,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  practical 
for  its  purpose.  The  pictures  so  pro- 
duced are,  of  course,  permanent  and 
indestructible. 

Like  all  good  photographic  work  it 
demands  care,  and  skill  is  attained 
only  by  perseverance  and  experience. 

The  carbon  tissue  best  adapteH  for 
this  method  is  that  known  as  Lamber- 
type  purple.  Warm-black,  brown-black, 
and  engraving-black  tissues  are  also 


used,  but  T.ambertype  purple  giv'es 
the  most  pleasing  results.  We  will 
require  several  enamelled  iron  trays 
about  12  inches  square,  and  an  ad- 
ditional tray  12  x  16  inches. 

Having  procured  a  supply  of  carbon 
tissue  of  the  color  desired,  cut  it  up 
into  pieces  8  x  lo  inches,  and  store  it 
under  heavy  pressure  in  a  printing- 
frame  until  required  for  use.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  printing-frame  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  plateglass,  or  two 
thicknesses  of  ordinary  glass,  to  permit 
of  strong  pressure. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  made  up 
as  follows: 

Bichrt)ma(e  of  potash  (te- 

crystallize<l)     ...  2  uuiuvs. 

Ammonia  carbonate  40  grains. 

Water  (tiUered  or  boiledj  50  ounces. 

When  complete  solution  has  been 
obtained,  add: 
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Salfcyltc  add  ,  ...  40  grains. 
Hi 't  water  ,  .  .  .  41  ium. \>s. 
Glycerine  30  iJrt«ps. 

Mix  the  combined  solution  thor- 
oughly, filter,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for 
several  hours  before  u.^^e.   When  ready 
to  sensitize  the  tissue  pour  the  sensitiz- 
ing solution  into  one  of  the  enamelled 
trays  and  immerse  one  piece  of  the 
tissue  completely  in  the  solution.  Tt 
is  advisable  to  wear  rubber  gloves  or 
stout  finj(cr-tips  when  sensitizing  carbon 
tissue,  as  the  bichromate  attacks  the 
skin  about  the  finger-nails,  and  is  apt 
to  produce   troublesome  sores  with 
some  people.    The  sensitizing  should 
be  done  in  a  room  where  the  windows 
are  screened  with  orange  or  yellow 
paper  or  fahrii  (not  rubyV    As  soon 
as  the  tissue  is  thoroughly  immersed, 
remove  with  a  match-stick  or  linger- 
tip  any  air-bubbles  which  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  tissue.    Turn  the 
tissue  face  down  in  the  solution,  and 
rock  the  tray  to  prevent  the  tissue 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
Allow  it  to  soak  for  three  minutes, 
then  remove  it  by  two  ( orners,  drain 
off  the  excess  of  sensitizinj,'  solution, 
and  lay  it  luce  down  upon  a  perfectly 
clean  sheet  of  glass  14  x  17  inches. 
Now  carefully  wipe  off  any  excess  of 
solution  from  the  back  of  the  tissue, 
using  a  squeegee  for  this  purpose,  and 
commencing  at  one  end  of  the  paper 
with  slight  pressure  and  employing  a 
pushing  movement.    Now  repeat  this 
operation,  bejjinning  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  paper  and  employing  a 
drawing  movement.    The  object  of 
this  squeegeeing  is  to  remove  all  super- 
fluous solution,  and  gi\e  a  flat,  even 
surface  to  the  tissue.    Finally,  wipe 
the  back  of  the  tissue  dry  with  a 
piece  of  clean,  soft  rag. 

Lift  the  tissue  by  the  two  top  corners, 
grip  these  with  two  wooden  ( lips,  and 
suspend  the  now  sensitized  tissue  to 
dry  in  a  clean,  dry  room  or  closet  free 


from  dust  and  white  light,  because 
when  the  tissue  is  dry  it  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  light.  Several  sheets  may  be 
treated  in  this  way.  When  dry  keep 
the  sensitive  tissue  flat  under  pres.sure 
in  a  printing-frame,  as  already  des- 
cribed, but  taking  the  precaution  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  printing-frame 
with  two  thicknesses  of  black  paper. 

\\'hen  sensitizing  is  completed,  filter 
the  sensitizing  solution  back  into  a 
suitable  bottle,  and  keep  this  away 
from  the  light.  Tt  can  be  used  half  a 
dozen  times  if  doired.  after  wliich  it 
should  he  thr(iwn  awa\,  and  a  nev 
solution  prepared  lor  use.  I  issue  pre- 
pared as  above  described  will  keep  in 
perfect  condition  for  two  weeks,  but 
not  longer. 

The  negative  required  must  be  a 
reversed  negative  because  the  single 
transfer  is  used,  the  print  being  de- 
veloped direct  upon  the  watch  dial, 
cap.  or  lid,  as  the  case  may  be.  Haxing 
decided  upon  the  size  of  the  picture 
desired  (let  us  suppose  the  watch 
cap  to  be  decorated  is  inches  in 
diameter),  take  a  pair  of  compasses, 
with  a  lead-pencil  as  one  of  the  Ie<rs. 
and  describe  a  circle  on  a  piece  ol 
orange  or  black  paper  (slightly  smaller 
in  size  than  the  watch  cap),  and  attach 
this  with  gum  to  the  front  or  glass  side 
of  the  negative  with  careful  adjustment. 
!^w  cut  a  second  mask,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  inches,  place  this  on  the 
film  side  of  the  negative,  so  that  it  will 
allow  an  even  circular  edging  to  be 
seen  upon  looking  through  from  the 
glass  side  of  the  negative  with  the 
smaller  mask  in  front.  Attach  this 
second  mask  in  its  place  with  n  touch 
of  {^um.  This  circular  edging  is  of 
importance,  as  it  forms  what  is  known 
as  a  safe  edge. 

Now  fit  the  negative  upon  a  piece  of 
(lean,  selei  ted  glass,  say  4x5  inches, 
so  as  to  occupy  the  centre  ot  the  glas-s, 
and  hold  it  to  its  place  with  pieces  of 
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gummed  paper.   If  any  vignetting  is 

to  be  (lone,  let  this  be  done  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass  plate  which  holds 
the  negative,  by  stumping  in  with 
Gihon's  opaque  or  Strauss*  marl. 
Proceed  to  cut  a  disk  of  sensiUzed 
tissue,  in  orange  light,  of  course,  using 
a  cardboard  disk  which  just  fits  the 
smaller  of  the  two  circles  as  a  gauge. 
Be  sure  to  mark  the  figure  T  at  the 
top  of  the  piece  of  tissue  where  the 
head  of  the  figure  comes.  Mark  the 
top  of  the  mask  in  the  same  wa\ . 
In  this  way  you  will  know  how  to 
attach  the  exposed  tissue  on  the  dial 
or  cap  for  development,  otherwise  the 
portrait  might  be  upside  down.  Bear 
in  mind,  also,  that  the  hinge  of  the 
watch  cap  must  be  kept  to  the  left 
hand,  as  the  majority  of  watch  caps 
are  so  fitted  to  their  eases.  The  top 
is  thus  easily  ascertained. 

Having  fitted  the  tissue  in  place  on 
the  negative  in  the  printing-frame,  close 
the  frame  with  its  felt  pad,  take 
another  printing-frame  carrying  a 
second  negative  similar  in  character 
to  the  miniature  negative  with  a  piece 
of  ordinary  silver  paper  in  contact, 
and  put  both  negatives  out  to  print 
together.  After  a  few  minutes  take 
both  printing- frames  into  the  room 
with  the  orange  light  and  exanUne  the 
progress  of  the  silver  print  {not  the 
carbon  print).  If  it  is  about  one-third 
done,  the  carbon  print  has  had  suffi- 
cient exposure.  If  not,  place  both 
frames  out  in  the  light  again  and  com- 
plete the  printing. 

When  the  carbon  tissue  has  had 
sufficient  exposure  proceed  as  follows: 
Make  up  a  solution  of 

White  Suijar  ....  2  ounces. 
Water  4  ounces. 

When  the  sugar  is  comj^letely  dis- 
solved, filter  the  solution  and  pour  it 
into  a  small  procelain  tray  or  pie^dish. 
Take  Uie  matted  watch  cap  (after 


cleaning  in  lye  and  washing  as  described 

in  the  .second  article)  and  immerse  it 
in  the  sugar  solution.  Next  immerse 
the  exposed  carbon  tissue  completely 
in  a  second  small  dish  filled  with  water. 
When  the  tissue  lies  limp  and  flat, 
remove  it  from  the  water  and  dip  the 
cap  and  tissue  together  in  the  sugar 
solution.  Pass  the  tissue  carefully 
over  the  cap  and  see  that  the  mark  T 
is  at  the  top  and  the  hinge  to  the  left 
liand.  Now  gently  press  the  tissue 
into  contact  with  the  cap,  using  the 
thumbs  of  both  hands  for  this  purpose. 
Place  the  cap  upcm  a  |Hece  of  blotting 
paper  and  in  its  hollow  put  a  piece 
of  thin  India-rubber  cloth.  Gently 
stroke  the  cloth  with  an  ordinary 
rubber  eraser,  using  it  as  a  small 
squeegee  to  secure  perfect  contact 
between  the  exposed  tissue  and  the 
surface  of  the  cap.  This  operation 
requires  care  and  patience.  The  cloth 
should  be  stroked  from  the  centre 
outward,  the  cap  being  turned  round 
gradually  so  that  all  moisture  and  air 
are  excluded  from  between  the  cap  and 
the  tissue.  When  perfect  contact  has 
been  secured  at  every  point  let  the 
cap  rest  for  twenty  minutes,  after  which 
development  may  be  proceeded  with. 
To  develop  the  carbon  image  take  one 
of  the  ouimelled  trays,  fill  it  half  full 
of  warm  water,  not  hotter  than  1 20°  F., 
immerse  the  cap  and  allow  it  to  soak 
until  the  ])ignunt  or  color  oozes  out 
from  beneath  the  tissue.  Now  gently 
lift  one  corner  of  the  tissue,  always 
handling  it  under  the  water,  and  when 
ii  all  comes  off  throw  it  away.  Take 
the  cap  in  the  right  hand  and  lave  it 
lo-and-lro  in  the  warm  water  until 
the  image  begins  to  appear.  In  a 
very  short  time,  if  the  exp>osure  has 
been  cftrrect,  the  excess  of  pigment  or 
coloring  matter  will  wash  away  and  the 
portrait  will  reveal  itself.  When  it 
has  completely  cleared  and  the  print  is 
seen  to  be  satisfactory  rinse  it  in  cold 
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water  and  immerse  it  in  a  solution  of 
common  alum,  i  ounce,  in  50  ounces 

of  water  previously  (ii^soK^cd.  Allow 
the  print  to  soak  in  this  alum  bath 
for  three  minutes,  remove  and  wash  in 
clear  water  for  five  minutes,  and  then 
stand  the  cap  and  its  picture  aside  to 
dry  on  a  piece  (»f  hlottinjii;  paper. 

W^heii  the  picture  is  ihorou^hly  dry 
attend  to  any  spotting  that  may  be 
required,  coat  it  with  albaline,  drain 
well,  and  dry  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
heal. 

The  gold  cap  and  its  picture  arc 
now  complete  and  ready  to  be  attached 
to  the  remainder  of  the  watch  case. 
If  these  directions  are  carefully  followed 
by  any  one  who  ha<  even  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  carbon  process, 
there  should  be  no  fafliires.  The 


reader  should  be  cautioned  not  to  use 
chrome  alum  for  the  alum  bath  after 

development,  as  this  hardens  the 
gelatine  too  much  and  in  time  the 
portrait  might  split  or  crack  and  peel 
off.  A  2  per  cent,  solution  of  oHiimon 
white  alum  is  all  that  is  necessar>*. 

If  the  li«l  of  the  watch  case  is  used 
instead  ol  the  cap.  the  surface  is,  of 
course,  convex  instead  of  concave. 
The  method  of  attaching  the  carbon 
tissue  is  the  same,  only  care  and  patient 
handling  being  required  to  get  contact. 

The  albalinc  mentioned  is  sometimes 
called  crystalline.  It  is  a  celluloid 
varnish,  practically  a  solution  of  gun- 
cotton  in  amyl  acetate  thinned  down 
with  amyl  alcohol.  For  the  purpose 
mentioned  it  surpasses  collodion  or 
other  vamidies. 
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[In  line  with  the  interest  created 

in  the  gum-bichromate  process  by  the 
expert  demonstrations  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  we  will  print  from 
time  to  time  such  information  as  can 
be  gathered  on  this  subject.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  a  paper 
( ommunicated  by  Lacroix  Fils  of 
Geneva.— Eds.  \V.  P.  M.J 

After  having  neglected  the  gum- 
bichromate  process  owing  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  oil-pigment,  I  have  returned 
to  my  first  love.  I  have  done  this  in 
spite  of  my  admiration  for  the  quali- 
ties of  the  oil  process — a  process  of 
incomparable  flexibility.  But  gum- 
bichromate  also  gives  me  very  great 
satisfaction,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  rich- 
ness and  lends  itself  with  great  docility 
to  a  multitudi-  of  interesting  combi- 
nations. The  elTects  may  he  varied 
almost  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the 
emplo>-ment  of  variously  tinted  papers 


or  by  superposing  several  printings. 
Indeed,  the  field  of  action  is  vast,  and 
there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
skilful  worker  who  adopts  this  marvel- 
lous printing  process. 

Having  been  truly  fond  of  the  gum 
method,  while  not  abandoning  the 
greasy  inks,  I  have  always  been  search- 
ing after  new  combinations  of  printing. 
Such  work  demands  patience  as  well 
as  skUI,  but  what  does  some  amount 
of  trouble  matter  if  the  desired  results 
are  obtained?  I  have  devoted  myself 
in  particular  to  the  original  effects  got 
by  the  somewhat  neglected  method  of 
employing  colored  papers,  and  the 
range  of  expression  wMch  it  gives  to 
the  artist. 

WiUiout  making  any  further  claims, 
I  have  to  communicate  to  all  who  art 
interested  in  the  gum  method  my  line 
of  procedure  for  t)btaining  the  whites 
on  tinted  sui)}M)rts.  I  do  so  in  the 
hope  that  ni>  experiences  nuiy  be  s 
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guide  to  others,  and  may  enable  them 
to  obtain  results  more  perfect  than 

my  own. 

I  will,  therelorc.  try  to  iiidiciite  as 
clearly  as  possible  my  method  of 
obtaining  an  impression  in  white  on 
deep  colored  papers.  It  is  necessary  in 
[hv  Ur>{  place  to  d^^c  n  f>(ysiti?(\  not  the 
>clct:ted  negative  turned  over.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  simplest  to  employ  thin 
gelatino-bromide  paper,  which  is  to  be 
obtained  specially  for  such  uses.  The 
positive  on  paper  has  the  ininunse  ad- 
vantage of  making  it  possible  to  copy 
at  the  back,  and  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sar>  if  the  best  kind  of  image  is  to  be 

obtaini'd. 

( )nc(.'  the  suj){iort  is  chosen,  it  is 
very  imix)rtant  that  a  thorough  sizing 
should  be  given.  For  this  purpose 
five  grams  of  arrowroot  should  be 
dissolved  in  200  c.c.  of  water  frold). 
and  placed  over  a  gentle  lire  until  it 
reaches  ebullition.  Formol  is  added, 
to  the  amount  of  3  cc,  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  employment  of  the 
preparation  during  several  days. 

F'or  the  application  to  the  paper 
a  large  hoghair  brush  is  required,  and 
the  solution  may  be  put  on  without 
fear  of  too  much  abundance,  and  also 
uniformly,  and  left  to  dry.  I'or  the 
mixture  of  gum  and  bichromate  I 
proceed  by  ordinary  methods,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  one  indicated  so  fully 
by  Demachy  and  Puyo  in  their  excel- 
lent book  entitled  Les  Frocedes  d'Arl 
en  Pholographic,  but  instead  of  intro- 
ducing a  dark  pigment  I  employ  a  hght 
one — the  sulphate  of  baryta.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  indicate 
the  quantity  because  this  is  a  matter 
for  experience  and  for  the  practised  eye. 
The  coating  of  this  emulsion  is  applied 
on  the  paper,  as  in  the  rase  of  the 
other  colors,  good  care  being  taken  to 
obtain  a  uniform  tliin  layer. 

After  drying,  ihc  cxjwsure  to  light 
is  made  under  the  turned-over  positive. 


The  exposure  is  ver>'  rapid.  Develop- 
ment is  carried  out  merely  by  float- 
ing the  pajK'r  face  downward  either  in 
cold  or  warm  water,  according  as  to 
whether  the  time  of  the  printing  has 
been  exact  or  in  excess.  One  does 
not  wait  to  obtain  the  half-tones. 
The  image  takes  a  heavy  aspect,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  very  transparent 
portions  of  the  positive  which  are 
impressed  in  white.  But  with  suc- 
cessive printings  in  deep  colors,  the 
half-tones  are  obtained,  as  well  as 
the  modelling.  If  after  this  first 
impression  the  whites  ap{)ear  yellow, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  pass  the  image 
through  a  bath  of  l)isulphite  of  soda, 
which  eliminates  the  traces  left  by 
the  bichromate. 

After  complete  drying  one  procedes 
to  a  fresh  sizing,  as  thorough  as  the 
first,  with  the  preparation  indicated 
above.  If  this  is  not  done  it  becomes 
impossible  to  get  out  of  the  subsequent 
impressions  the  color  which  has  been 
unacted  u|X)n  1)y  the  light.  Then, 
always  after  drying,  one  i)rocee(ls  to 
the  second  coating  of  gum  mixed  with 
a  deep  pigment,  copying  this  time  with 
the  negative.  The  development  is  prac- 
tically as  I  have  already  indicatecl.  Tt 
is  permissible  to  take  several  super- 
posed printings  by  marking  as  exactly 
as  possible  by  the  usual  method,  which 
is  too  weU  known  for  me  to  describe. 
The  sizing  between  each  operation 
must  not  Ije  forgotten. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  my  method 
of  working  may  be  greatly  modified 
by  the  employment  of  othir  sizings, 
such  as  gelatine  and  albumin,  and  again 
by  other  white  pigments.  But  with 
regard  to  the  latter  the  sulphate  of 
baryta,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  the  1)est  for  the  purpose,  because  it 
does  not  (  itnihine  with  the  bichromate, 
and  renders  it  easy  to  take  away  the 
non-impressed  colors  in  ulterior  print- 
ings. 
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One  may  also  simplify  the  operation 
that  I  have  described  by  suppressing 
the  positive,  but  I  should  point  out 
that  the  effects  obtained  in  that  case 
are  not  so  remarkable,  although  they 
by  no  means  lose  all  their  interest. 
Plainly  it  becomes  a  matter  of  apply- 
ing with  the  brush  on  a  sheet  of  tinted 
paper,  which  has  been  primitively 
sized,  a  coating  of  sulphate  of  baryta, 
mixed  with  the  water  and  arrowroot 
already  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
the  sizing.  After  drjing,  it  should 
be  sized  again  and  after  complete 
desiccation  the  emulsion  of  gum  mixed 
with  some  deep  color  may  be  applied, 
and  the  copying  take  place  as  usual 
to  the  light  under  the  negative. 

I  have  had  e]q)erience  of  the  results 


with  these  two  methods  of  printing. 
Frequently  it  happens  that  the  white 
coatinfi^  has  a  tendency  to  he  scaly 
The  fault  proceeds  from  excess  of 
pigment  or  from  insufficient  sizing. 
If.  on  the  contrary,  the  color  is  found 
to  be  insufTkient  in  quantity,  the 
coating  offers  more  solidity  and  adheres 
more  strongly  to  the  support,  but 
the  image  lacks  in  brilliancy.  I  am 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  m\  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  si/.in<;.  but  I  con- 
tinue with  some  expectation  my  experi- 
ences in  the  use  of  albumin.  I  believe 
I  may  predict  after  my  early  attempts 
that  once  the  proper  quantity  of  this 
colloid  has  been  found  I  shall  be  able 
to  obtain  extremely  interesting  effects. 
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There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 

the  subject  of  these  notes  is  not  a 
popular  one  with  most  photographers. 
It  we  may  judge  by  the  walls  of  the 
exhibitions,  children  as  models  for  the 
camera  might  be  almost  non-existent. 
But  why  this  boycott  of  the  younirsters?^ 
Why  this  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
intaresting  of  photographic  fields?  I 
think  I  am  not  very  wide  of  the  mark 
when  I  put  it  down  to  a  knowledge, 
probably  born  of  experience,  of  the 
inadequate  rcsult.s  that  will  reward  the 
long-suffering  photographer  for  the 
sacrifice  of  hours,  perhaps  da>s.  in 
attemptini^  to  get  good  portraits  of 
children.  To  put  it  baldly,  he  thinks 
the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle; 
but  I  can  assure  him  his  conclusion 
is  wrong. 

Well,  we  cannot  adapt  the  youngsters 
to  the  camera — we  would  not  if  we 
could — so  we  must  adapt  the  camera 
and  ourselves  to  them,  and  when  once 
we  have  realized  this  fact,  and  have 


set  about  putting  it  in  practice  in 
real  earnest,  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  on  the  right  road.  This  is  a 
really  very  imporlanl  point  in  taking 
children:  We  must  not  attempt  to 
think  out  our  picture  beforehand. 
Any  hint  of  jx)sing.  especially  to  boys, 
renders  them  conscious  at  once.  We 
must  let  the  children  alone,  but  be 
ever  atert  to  seize  any  pictures  they 
may  present  to  us. 

Opinions  difTer.  and  so  to  avoid 
misunderstandings  1  propose  to  define 
what  seems  to  me  the  important 
points  to  aim  at  in  a  child's  portrait. 
It  should.  I  think,  be  simjile  in  treat- 
ment and  surroundings,  spontaneous, 
normal,  and  above  all  things  uncon- 
scious, both  in  e3q>resdon  and  pose. 
If  the  reader  agrees  with  this  defini- 
tion as  satisfactory,  we  can  pass  on  to 
consider  working  methods.  Some  of 
the  conditions,  besides  improving  the 
results,  are  a  help,  for  they  free  the 
photographer  from  many  minor  worries 
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leaving  him  reafly  to  take  his  oppor- 
tunities as  they  occur. 

Almost  any  room  with  a  reasonable 
sized  window  will  do.  The  lar<^er  the 
window,  and  the  less  obslructic^n  to 
the  light  outside,  the  quicker  will 
be  the  exposuies  and  the  fewer  plates 
are  we  likely  to  spoil  through  move- 
ment. 

We  agreed,  then,  that  the  child's 
portrait  should  be  "simple  in  treat- 
ment and  surroundings."  A  white  or 
quite  light  background  is  necessary. 
We  want  no  deep  or  heavy  5;ha(Iow<^ 
or  contrasts.  They  are  not  natural 
to  childhood;  besides  which,  they 
lengthen  the  exposure.  If  everything 
in  the  picture  is  kept  light  in  tone- 
that  is.  the  background,  the  child's 
clothes,  and  any  accessories  that  may 
be  necessary — and  the  flat  arrangement 
of  lighting  adhered  to.  it  will  surprise 
many  photographers  how  short  an  ex- 
posure is  nece.ssary,  even  to  oljtain  a 
fully  exposctl  negative.  I  have  sug- 
gested ^at  a  light  background,  even 
quite  white,  gives  ver\-  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  it  should  be  bruad.  if  i>()>si 
ble  reaching  almost  across  the  room,  as 
it  w^ill  give  us  more  latitude  in  shifting 
our  position  and  the  child  will  not  so 
easily  get  beyond  it.  A  small  back- 
ground often  spoils  a  chance;  one 
may  see  a  delightful  effect,  but  if  half 
of  it  is  outside  the  background,  we 
atop  to  shift  the  camera  to  get  it  all 
in.  and  usually  our  chance  has  van- 
ished. 

Any  surroundings  we  may  wish  to 
introduce,  such  as  a  table,  a  stool, 
or  toys,  should  all  be  light  in  color, 

as  Hark,  possibly  under-expo'^rfl.  spots 
will  (juite  sjioil  our  light  sc  heme.  My 
own  e.vpericnce  has  led  mc  to  retluce 
accessories  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point;  but  no  doubt  with  quite  little 
children  they  are  a  help,  for  with  a 
fish  i>ond  or  a  few  bricks  the  small 
sitter  will  remain  in  one  place  for 
lengthy  spells,  perfectly  content  and 


absorbed.  With  bigger  chiUiren  better 
results  are  obtainable  often  if  they  arc 
quite  quietly  chatted  to  by  the  pho- 
tographer's helper  (a  most  important 
person,  who  must  now  be  discnssed). 

The  second  part  of  our  definition — 
"spontaneous,  normal,  and,  above  all 
things,  unconscious" — ^must  be  taken 
together.  The  last  word  is  the  im- 
portant one.  for  if  we  secure  uncon- 
sciousness we  shall  probably  tind  that 
we  have  more  than  a  suggestion  of  the 
spontaneous  and  the  normal.  All  one 
person's  enerpies  must  be  devoted  to 
seeing  that  the  children  are  (at  least, 
from  their  own  point  of  view)  living 
their  ordinary  life  while  they  are  in 
front  of  the  lens.  I  find  I  have  enough 
to  do  in  unobtrusively  manipulating 
the  camera  and  quietly  making  ex- 
posures unnoticed;  so  Uiis  duty  falls 
on  another,  and  I  am  not  overstating 
the  case  when  I  say  that  one's  success 
or  failure  is  dependent  on  the  helper. 
The  duties  of  this  person  are  in  an 
unostentatious  way  to  amuse  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  control  the  child. 
'J  he  entertainment  should  never  be  of 
the  fast  and  furious  t\j)e.  The  more 
the  youngster  is  induced  to  amuse 
himself  the  better.  The  greatest  skill 
is  shown  in  unobtrusively  suggesting; 
and  supervising  the  direction  in  which 
the  amu.sement  should  go. 

"Just  anybody"  cannot  fulfil  the 
position  of  amuser.  He,  or  preferably 
she.  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
photographer,  and  should  intuitively 
know  what  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
undone;  how  to  get  out  of  the  way 
when  an  exposure  is  imminent  without 
a  word  being  s-aid.  The  ehit>f  aim  of 
the  amuser  is  to  keep  the  child  normal, 
even  to  entire  lorgctfulness  of  the 
camera;  and  if  this  is  accomplished, 
the  photograi>her  stands  free  to  watch 
on  the  ground-glass  the  varying  atti- 
tudes and  e.xpression  of  his  sitter. 
With  a  plentiful  supply  of  plate- 
loaded  slides  ready  to  band,  he  can 
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choose  or  refuse  the  many  different 
studies  presented  to  him. 
With  quite  young  children  it  is 

a(lvis:ible  to  make  on  the  foreground 
(which  should  be  composefl  (if  some 
white  material,  an  ordinary  sheet 
answering  very  well)  a  little  home. 
This  is  done  by  placing  a  table  or 
stool  with  <nme  attractive  toys  on  it. 
The  youngster  will  ciuickiy  c^ct  to  look 
on  it  as  his  own  particular  domain,  and 
even  if  he  takes  excursions  round 
the  room,  he  will  return  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  each  detour  will  bring 
him  back  with  a  new  and  probably 
delightful  attitude. 

Fuii-length  portraits  of  these  little 
people  arc  usually  much  more  satis- 
factory than  attempts  at  head  stuflics, 
for  their  character  is  seen  as  much  in 
their  bodies  as  their  faces,  and  if  only 
they  are  naturally  protrayed,  a  picture 
that  shows  the  whole  of  them  is  a  far 
more  faithful  and  conclusive  record 
oi  a  perstinality  that  is  so  rapidly 
changing. 

I  have  left  myself  small  space  to 
deal  with  the  important  matter  of 
clothes,  which  form  a  serious  feature 
in  our  scheme.  They  should  obviously 
never  be  dark,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
starched  white  clothes  must  be  avoided. 
Trust  not  in  nurses,  neither  should  our 
faith  be  always  put  in  mothers,  unless 
they  understand  and  sympathize  with 
our  aim  at  a  delicate  effect.  The 
le^s  of  pronoimccfl  pattern  we  have 
the  better  Soft  \  ellow-w^hite  silk  or 
ilamiel,  or  Holland  colored  outgrown 
garments,  answer  best.  New  or  "  best" 
.  clothes  are  a  pitfall.  They  hide  up 
tlu'  I  hildish  limbs  and  suggest  stiffness 
and  ceremon}'  tg  the  poor  little  wearer. 
Black  or  dark  stockings  should  cer- 
tainly be  banned.  So  many  children 
now  run  about  all  summer  without 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  if  they  will 
only  be  content  with  the  same  lack  of 
clothing  on  their  legs  and  feet  when 


they  come  to  the  j^otographer,  many 
difficulties  are  at  once  solved. 

As  to  the  question  of  exposure  and 

(U  velopment.  I  have  already  said  that 
with  the  fastest  plates  one-third  of  a 
second  in  an  orcUnarily  wcll-hghted 
room  is  ample.  This  presupposes  that 
the  work  is  done  somewhere  near 
middle  da\ ,  in  reasonably  line  weather, 
and  with  the  lens  working  at  /'  <S.  It  also 
Lakes  for  granted  that  a  light,  flat, 
shadowless  scheme  such  as  I  have 
indicated  is  ado|)hd. 

Weak,  slow  dcvcloj)ment  I  believe, 
absolutely  necessary.  One  part  rodinal 
to  fifty  of  water  is  suitable,  but  of  course 
with  such  a  weak  solution  develop- 
ment  must  be  continued  much  longer 
than  with  normal  strength. 

A  silent  studio  shutter,  which  I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  mention,  must  be 
classed  among  the  necessities.  With 
such  an  instrument  the  worker  lias 
nothing  to  do  but  to  smartK  >et 
lightly  press  the  bulb,  and  with  a  little 
practice  he  will  learn  how  to  vary  his 
exposure  by  pressure,  from,  roughly, 
under  one-third  up  to  one  second  or 
more  if  necessary.  With  regard  to 
printing  processes,  each  individual  must 
choose  for  himself,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  wliii  h  he  i>  working. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  man  who  takes 
up  this  particular  work  must  sink  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  personality 
and  be  content  to  pounce  gratefully  on 
fleeting  attitudes  and  etT(cts.  ^^y  per- 
sonal predilection  i>  to  jio  >till  fartlier 
in  self-denying  ordinance  in  the  grad- 
ation of  the  Ught  tones,  and  employ 
only  those  printing;  processes  that  will 
adequately  rcmler  them. 

With  ail  its  limitations,  child  photog- 
raphy can  be  a  most  enthralling  pursuit. 
A  true  suggestion,  be  it  ever  so  slight, 
of  the  fleeting  moods  of  childhood  will 
always  be  a  treasure  to  many  "grown 
ups,"and  will  cventualiygain  valueeven 
in  the  eyes  of  the  once  small  sitter. 
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WiTB  the  rapidly  increasing  vogue 
oi  home  ]>ortraiture  the  question  of  the 
luturt-  ot  Iht:  >tu(li()  building  arises. 
Will  it  become  a  relic  of  the  past  or 
be  adapted  to  newer  methods?  Special* 
izing  on  the  subject  a  writer  in  a  recent 
i»ui'  of  Photo  Era  thinks  that  "  Un- 
duuhtctlly  we  will  not  do  away  with 
the  bu.Niness  studio;  but  the  artist- 
photographer  b  free  to  admit  that  the 
professional  studio  is  not  altogether 
conducive  to  true,  pictorial  treatment. 
The  a  vera  tie  studio  —so  unlike  the 
home  tn\ ironniejit  must  necessarily 
deprive  the  picture  of  much  that  is 
poetical,  artistic  and  natural.  The 
great  expanse  of  L,'la^s  ;uid  location 
of  light  openings  are  entirely  uncon- 
ventional, and,  while  this  is  necessary 
in  commerciali2ing  photography,  yet  it 
is  greatly  at  variance  with  conditions 
and  liijht  in  whiih  \vr  live  and  move. 
Home  portraiture,  then,  i^  M>iiK'tliinf^ 
more  than  conventional  studio  lighting 
and  posing.  In  fact,  home  portraiture 
is  unconventional  portraiture.  difTcr- 
entiated  from  the  conventional  in  that 
the  latter,  while  it  may  possess  great 
merit  as  a  photograph,  lacks  that  spark 
of  life  which  the  home  atmosphere 
lends  to  the  former  a  living  person- 
ality. And  whereas  the  one,  conform- 
ing to  certain  laws  and  rules  of  art, 
will  be  admired  and  forgotten,  the 
other  will  long  be  cherished  as  being 
true  to  and  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  photoiiraphtT  must  show- 
art  training;  for,  although  a  photograph 
be  taken  in  the  home,  it  does  not 
necessarily  make  of  it  a  picture.  The 
inadequate  effects  of  the  unskilled, 
which  may  have  satisfied  oik  t ,  will 
meet  scant  approval  of  the  cultured 
classes,  whose  exacting  demands  tax 
one^s  ingenuity  to  the  utmost. 

■'Unquestionably  it  is  more  dilVicult 
from  a  technical  standpoint  to  get 


a  satisfactory  picture  in  the  home 

than  in  the  studio,  and  the  photog- 
rapher is  still  confronted  with  that 
great  question  of  what  not  to  include 
in  the  picture.  Indeed,  it  calls  for 
high  order  of  intelligence  and  taste 
of  what  is  fitting.  One  cannot  be  too 
critical.  Simplicity  in  this  as  in  almo>t 
everything  marks  Uie  finished  result. 
On  this  account  at-home  portraiture 
is  not  likely  to  be  overdone,  and  it 
oiTers  exceptional  opportunities  to  the 
initialid.  lor  the  public  is  willing  to 
pay  handsomely  for  made-al-home 
portraits  with  their  air  of  refinement 
and  artistic  finish. 

Studied  *  Homey* -ness 

"Reference  has  been  made  to  con- 
ventional studio  lighting  and  posing, 

anf!  one  wil!  fin  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  parlitularly  as  theatrical  elTects 
are  only  at  home  upon  the  stage. 
Simple  posing,  unstudied  (in  the 
ordinary  sense),  yet  Studied  *' homey" 
effects  are  what  is  wanted.  The  true 
artist  hides  the  artifice.  Home  em- 
ployment may  be  both  natural  and 
highly  artistic.  Call  to  mind  the 
mother  and  babe — in  arms,  in  the 
cradle,  in  the  chair,  or  at  luncheon, 
or  at  play;  the  growing  child — arrang- 
ing flowers,  at  studies,  in  doorway, 
or  at  the  window;  the  young  lady  or 
gentleman  -at  the  piano,  at  the  table, 
before  the  fire;  the  adult  members  of 
the  family — reading,  at  work,  at  desk, 
before  bookcases,  etc.  It  does  not  call 
for  much  imagination.  Poses  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

A  Simple  Rule  of  Lighting 

"Considering the  question  of  lighting, 
we  should  aim  to  have  the  rays  so 
fall  on  the  subject  that  the  principal 
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part  of  the  picture  is  in  strongest 
light.  This  is  about  all,  with  the 
exception  that  strong  reflected  light 
may  required  to  !)alance  the  too 
concentrated  direct  light.  It  may  be 
taken,  in  general,  that  the  stronger 
the  direct  light — e»:ept  in  spedal 
cases-  the  stronger  the  reflected  light 
required.  'ihe  stronger  the  direct 
light,  the  deeper  and  sharper  the 
shadows;  and  dense,  dead  shadows 
are  not  desirable,  as  a  usual  thing,  in 
portraiture.  Other  than  this,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself,  as  the  Ught.  usually 
coming  from  a  small  source,  will 
provide  ample  base  to  the  picture  and 
make  for  stability.  One  who  is  master 
of  his  light  will  have  no  great  difficulty 
and  can  make  as  beautiful  effects  in 
the  home  as  in  the  workshop;  for  be 
it  known  that  this  forms  the  basis  of 
a  picture.  In  the  absence  of  light  we 
have  shadow.  More  of  it,  means  just 
that  much  less  shadow.  The  more 
intense  the  light,  the  deeper  the 
shadow.  It  emphasis,  while  shadow 
suhfhics.  The  one  counterbalances 
the  other.  'I'he  one  should  predoni 
inate;  and  that  part  of  the  picture 
which  is  most  prominent,  or  of  |nin- 
cipal  interest,  should  be  in  strongest 
light.  I-ight  travels  in  straight  lines. 
It  is  obvious,  then,  if  proper  (liVtril)u- 
tion  over  the  subject  or  indivitiual  is 
not  obtained,  it  is  due  to  either  of  the 
following  causes:  <he  subject  was  too 
close  to  the  source  of  light  and  i? 
without  gradations  a  'soot  and  white- 
wash' effect;  too  far  from  the  source 
of  light  and  is  without  contrast  a 
dead,  sj^iritl(--<  etTect;  too  far  back  of 
the  light  and  is  without  relief — a  flat, 
washed-out  effect;  too  far  in  front  of 
the  light  and  is  without  roundness — 
a  silhouette  effect.  If  the  stuirce  of 
the  light  is  too  high,  the  cast-shadows 
run  lengthwise  of  the  face;  if  too 
low,  the  shadows  lull  across  the 
face.    In  either  case  the  result  is  a 


disfigurement.  The  cardinal  principles 
making  for  a  pleasing  picture,  as 
well  as  a  portrait,  are  contrast,  relief, 
gradations,  and  roundness. 

Portraits,  not  Studies 

''Screens  are  hardly  necessary;  for  if 
the  operator  is  not  to  tire  the  subject, 
e.xposure  must  be  very  brief,  and  hence 
-all  light  entering  the  room  is  necessary. 
Of  course,  if  the  windows  extend  to 
the  floor,  or  only  bust-portraits  are 
wanted,    then    screening    the  lower 
portion  of  the  windows  is  desirable. 
In  bust-portraiture  the  light  should 
fall  on  the  subject  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  if  possible,  as  this  angle  of 
light  falling  from  the  front,  top,  and 
side  brings  out  the  greatest  degree  of 
modeUmg.  The  head  should  represent 
a  ball  in  roundness,  and.  as  we  are 
representing  a  rf)und  object  on  a  flat 
suriiice,  it  is  necessary  that  we  obtain, 
b)-  light  and  shade,  perfect  roundness 
and  gradations.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  tones,  which  blend  the  extreme 
high  lights  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
absolute  shadows  on  the  other,  the 
more  pleasing  the  effect.  It  is  true  that 
very  pretty  effects  ma>-  be  obtained 
from  nil  side-light,  front -light,  or  even 
back-light,  it  not  too  strong;  but  such 
are  more  properly  'studies,'  and  not 
portraits  of  individuals.   Aside  from 
bust,  or  hi  ad  and  shoulder  portraits, 
so-called  studio-  or  portrait  lightings 
should  not  be  striven  for,  else  the 
home  effect  is  lacking,  and  the  portrait 
might  as  well  have  been  the  product 
of  the  professional  studio.   Since  head 
and  shoulder  portraits  are  demanded, 
however,  in  the  home,  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  *Line,'  'Rembrandt' 
(three-quarter  and  profile).  'Portrait 
or  Painters'  lighting,  and  full  shadow 
effects,  may  not  be  amiss.    In  brief, 
the   rules  are   these:     The  subject 
should  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
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source  of  light,  and  distant  irom  it 
twice  its  height.  It  should  be  back 
of  it,  or  to  one  side,  the  width  of  the 
light.  That  is  to  say.  assuming  that 
the  light  is  five  feet  hi.Lzh  (after  screen- 
ing otT  the  lower  portion^,  and  then 
assuming  that  the  width  of  the  light 
is  four  feet,  the  subject  would  then 
be  four  feet  back  of  It  atid  on  a  line 
ten  feet  distanl  fr^ni  ihe  source  of  the 
light  and  at  rigiiL  angles  to  it.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  light  should  be 
screened  off  on  a  line  with  the  height 
of  the  subject's  head,  or  until  the 
light  falls  from  above  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  The  reflector  should  be 
placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
both  facing  the  light  and  the  subject, 
on  a  direct  line,  and  to  the  front  of  the 
shadow  side  of  the  subject.  The  light, 
then  being  caught  by  the  reflector, 
bounds  off  at  right  angles  and  illumi- 
nates the  shadows  without  throwinf? 
cross  lights  and  destroyinfj  modelling. 
The  reflector  should  be  while  oilcloth, 
and  at  least  the  size  of  the  light  open- 
ing  (twice  this  size  would  be  better). 
As  to  distance  in  front  of  subject, 
this  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
direct  light,  the  complexion  and  color 
of  draperies.  If  the  draperies  are 
dark  in  tone  or  nonactinic,  the  re- 
flected light  will  need  to  be  f^reater 
than  if  the  general  effect  were  light. 
A  dark,  ruddy,  or  bronzed  complexion 
also  requires  stronger  reflected  light 
than  a  light  complexion.  The  rule 
should  be  to  place  the  retlector  at 
such  a  distance  that  llesh-toncs  can 
easily  be  seen  in  the  deepest  shadows 
of  the  face,  but  not  so  close  that  the 
general  contours  of  the  shadows  cast 
by  the  features  of  the  face  are  des- 
troyed. For  the  average  subject  the 
reflector  being  the  size  of  the  light 
opening — the  distance  will  be  about 
the  width  of  the  light.  That  would 
be — -basing  our  calculations  on  the 
figures  as  given — ^about  four  feet. 


Getting  a  Good  Lighting 

"The  light  arranged  as  herein  des- 
cribed, reflector  and  subject  properly 
phtced,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 
For  a  portrait  or  painter's  lighting, 
direct  the  attrition  of  the  subject 
toward  the  source  of  the  light  until 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  nose  is  seen 
to  run  diagonally  across  the  shadow- 
side  of  the  face,  the  apex  terminating 
at,  but  not  quite  joining,  the  outer 
corner  of  the  mouth.  The  light  should 
be  '  V '  shape.  The  light  area  is  that 
region  covered  by  the  palpebrarum, 
zygomaticus,  and  labial  muscles.  Once 
the  subject  is  properly  placed,  it  should 
not  be  moved  excepting  for  *  line'  and 
full  shadow,  or  'cameo'  lightings.  The 
camera  is  placed  nearest  to  the  source 
of  light,  pointing  away  from  it  toward 
the  light  side  of  the  face.  Its  nearness 
to  the  light  opening  and  direction 
deixnrls  upon  whether  a  profile,  three- 
quarter,  or  full  view  of  the  face  is 
wanted. 

Secure  Remhrandl,  lAnet  or  Cameo 
Lightings 

"For  Rembrandt  effects  of  lighting, 

move  the  camera  to  the  shadow  side 
of  the  subject,  pointing  into  the  light, 
more  or  less;  but  the  lens  should  be 
protected  from  the  glare  of  light  which 
comes  from  the  window,  else  the 
brilh'ancy  of  the  image  will  be  impaired 
and  the  negative  present  a  fogged 
appearance.  The  placement  of  the 
camera  here  also  depends  upon  whether 
a  protile  or  three-quarter  view  of  the 
face  is  desired.  The  so-called  line- 
lighting  is  a  niodihcation  of  the  Rem- 
brandt lighting  and  consists  of  a 
profile  of  the  face,  in  shadow,  and  just 
a  fine  line  of  light  outlining  the  front 
of  the  face  To  obtain  this  effect,  the 
face  is  turned  away  from  the  source 
of  the  light  until  all  light  is  off  the 
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shadow  side.  The  camera  in  this  case 
is  placed  'pointing  directly  into  the 
light  opening  and  at  ri^ht  angles  to 
it.  For  the  all  shadow  eUects  or  cameo 
lightings,  the  camera  is  placed  in  irt)nt 
of  the  light-opening,  pointing  away 
from  it  and  at  right  angles,  the  face 
being  stationed  as  before  for  the  line 
Hsihtinir.  These  ettects  arc  calicri 
shadow  lightings,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  light  side  of  the  face 
which  is  taken,  relief  being  only  on 
the  prominences  of  the  face,  hence  the 
term  cameo  or  <  amro-cjjci  !. 

'  It  is  obvious  that,  working  by  a 
small  source  of  light,  the  lens  must, 
necessarily,  be  of  ^ort  focus  to  allow 
of  proper  placement  of  the  camera. 
This  need  not  offer  serious  difticulty, 
however,  if  one  will  look  well  to  the 
height  of  the  camera.  The  rule  should 
be:  The  shorter  the  focus  of  the  lens 
the  more  the  camera  should  be  elevated. 


BfU  Gel  a  Portrait 

'  Whenever  possible,  the  at-home 
photographer  should  conline  himself 
to  making  three-quarter  or  full  length 
views  of  the  person,  workinj^  ac  ross 
the  light,  as  for  full  shadow  lightings, 
or  the  'subject  facing  into  the  licrht 
somewhat,  according  to  liie  view 
wanted.  Better  general  illumination 
will  be  obtained  in  this  way.  and.  if 
the  subject  l)e  mover!  bark  from  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  source  of  the 
light,  either  way,  effects  of  light  may 
be  had  which  closely  resemble  those 
herein  described  for  bust-portraits. 
Avoid  'freak'  lightings  if  you  would 
not  be  considered  eccentric.  There 
are  certain  laws  accepted  by  con- 
servative i)ortraitists  which  must  be 
observed.  They  are  that  the  element 
of  likeness  is  paramount,  and  that  con- 
trast, relief,  gradations,  and  roundness 
cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  worker's 


peculiar  ideas  without  materially 
affecting  the  sensible  treatment  of 
the  photograph  as  a  picture  portrait. 

Hdps  in  Exposure 

'^Next  to  a  proper  distribution  of 

light,  exposure  seems  to  ofTer  great 
obstacles  to  the  novice  in  at-home 
portraiture.  Ihis  may  be  readily 
mastered,  but  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  aclinic  quality  of  the  light  a>  em- 
ployed in  the  Steadman  metb<)<l  i»f 
exposure,  which  consists,  esseniialK  ,  in 
exposing  any  kind  ol  tinting  medium, 
as  F.O.P.,  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
object,  to  obtain  a  least  visible  tint. 
The  Watkin-^  s}'?tem  of  exposure- 
nu  ters  is  l)a>e(l  on  the  >ame  principle, 
and  is  equally  recommended;  or  one 
may  make  use  of  the  exposure-table 
for  interiors  in  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co.'s  'The  "Welcome"  Photographic 
Exposure-Record.'  This  arrangement 
is  based  on  the  largest  opening  of  an 
iris  diaphragm.  wlUch  may  be  used 
in  stopping  down  the  lens,  so  that 
detail  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  object, 
in  which  detail  is  desired,  can  be 
faintly  (but  distinctly)  seen,  when  the 
eyes  arc  directly  opposite  that  portion, 
viewing  the  image  on  the  groinid-^Iass. 
The  lens  is  first  forussed  in  the  usual 
\va\ .  at  J  nil  aperture,  and,  after  stop- 
{)ing  down  and  noting  shadow  detail — 
as  explained  above  — reference  IS  made 
to  a  table,  which  gives  the  exposure 
required  for  any  desired  stop,  in  taking 
the  picture.  Suppose  the  lens  works 
normally  at  /'/5.6,  or  U.S.2.  and  it  is 
desired  that  the  lens  be  used  fully 
open,  or  at //5.6,  in  taking  the  picture. 
It  is  found  that  detail  may  be  faintly, 
but  distinctly,  seen  with  the  lens  when 
stopped  down  to//8.  Fast  plates  are 
to  be  used.  Fhc  exposure  in  this  case 
would  then  be  two  minutes.  If  the 
lens  must  be  stopped  down  to  /"/n, 
however,  in  order  to  see  just  faintly 
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shadow  detail — other  thinf^s  i>eing  as 
bcftirt.-  tlu'  exposure  would  In-  fnit  one 
minute;  at  J;i6.  only  thirty  seconds" 
exposure  would  be  required;  at  1)22. 
fifteen  seconds;  7/32,  seven  and  one- 
half  seconds;  7/45,  four  seconds,  and 
{,'64 .  two  seconds,  using  in  all  these 
cases  /  5.6.  or  U.S. 2.  This  method 
is  very  practical  and  takes  into  con- 
sideration light  intensity  and  all  re- 
lating thereto,  diaphragm  and  speed 
of  plate.  The  old  ad.'ifie.  'expose  for 
the  shadows,  and  the  high  lights  will 
take  care  of  themselves,'  is  also  amply 
provided  for.  As  this  is  purely  a 
mathematical  proIjU m.  one  is.  perhaps, 
less  Hkely  to  err  than  whore  judgment 
is  ret|uireii  tor  a  stamiard  tint. 

"Exposure  is  of  vital  importance  in 
at-home  portraiture,  and.  if  less  than 
a  full  exjio'inre  i>  trixen.  the  resultant 
negative  wili  be  harsh  in  the  high 
lights  and  devoid  of  shadow  detail. 
There  is  hope  of  a  negative  which 
may  be  over  exposed;  but  no  amount 
of  chemical  manipulation  ran  place  im- 
ager)' there,  which  was  not  provided 
for  in  exposure.  The  effect  of  the  light 
is  definite,  and  determines  the  amount 
of  detail  and  density  that  may  be 
developed  in  a  negative. 

A  DevdopmetU  Maxim 

''Development  of  at-home  {H>r trails 
may  be  by  the  brush  metliod  or  by  tank. 
This  latter  is  one  which  gives  pleasing 
results  and  will  appeal  to  the  busy 
practitioner;  but,  wliatever  method  is 
employed,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  over-develop.  A  negative,  just 
under  the  normal  density,  will  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  prints.  Tin- 
rule  should  be,  'Develop  for  the 
high  lights  and  let  the  shadows  take 
care  of  themselves.' 
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*'  D(\elopment  in  its  entirety  is  almost 

an  ine\}»aii?tihle  subject,  and  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  artirle.  A  few 
rules  must  sufVii  e.  l  he  l  ondiiiuns  which 
gnie  contrast  are  the  slow  plate,  small 
diaphragm,  harsh  lighting, under-expos- 
ure, colfl  developer,  stronpj  developer, 
minimum  quantity  of  sulphite,  addi- 
tion of  restraincr,  over-development  and 
slow  drying.  The  factors  which  make 
for  softness  are  the  fast  plate  (generally 
speaking),  large  diaphrapn,  tl.tt  li;,'ht- 
ing,  dirty  lens,  diiluscd  light,  light 
entering  camera  other  than  that  form- 
ing the  imag<  strong  light  shining 
directly  into  the  lens,  over-exposure, 
warm  developer,  weak  dexeloper. 
ma.ximum  amount  of  sulphite,  excess 
of  carbonate,  under-development,  and 
fogged  or  [XK>r  plates.  A  negative  is 
merely  a  stencil  or  -rrcen  wliereln 
the  tlcii.se  parts  obstruct  or  keep  out 
the  passage  of  light  during  printing 
of  the  picture,  and  the  transparent 
parts  allow  the  light  to  pass  through 
with  little  or  no  hindrance  The 
question  of  negative-making  is,  after 
all,  merely  a  question  of  contrasts 
of  blacks  and  whites.  Manipulation 
should  he,  theri  fore,  in  direct  propor- 
tion as  the  net;ati\c  is  too  flat,  lacking 
contrast  or  too  contrasted,  lacking 
softness;  and  the  art  of  development 
is,  essentially,  a  practical  understand-, 
ing  of  tluse  principles. 

"At-home  jx>rtraiture  is  a  held  barely 
cultivated  as  yet,  and  promises  rich 
harvests  to  those  who  will  give  it  the 
necessary  attention.  The  signs  of  the 
times  ]>o!nt  to  a  ijrcat  revival  in  por- 
traiture along  this  line,  i  he  change 
of  the  studio  from  the  biisiness  districts 
to  the  more  quiet  residential  sections 
points  the  way,  and  getting  close  to  the 
homi-  and  the  home  life  of  the  people 
sj>ells  success  for  the  wide  awake  por- 
traitists." 
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The  storing  of  substances  to  the  best 

advantage  is  not  always  a  simple 
matter.  The  chief  (if  ihe  jiossibilities 
of  deterioration  tiiat  have  to  be 
guarded  against  in  each  case,  accord- 
ing to  circumstanc  es,  are  the  action  of 
the  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  the  action  of  the 
material  of  the  vessel  that  contains 
the  substance,  and  the  volatilization 
or  decomposition  of  the  substance. 
In  the  foHowini:  suggestions  the  needs 
of  photographers  only  are  considered. 

The  liquid  acids,  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  acetic,  should  be 
kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  and 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  sht)uld 
not  ijc  exposed  unduly  to  light,  for 
if  they  are  they  will  suffer  slight 
decomposition. 

When  considerably  diluted,  as  the 
hydrochloric  acid  used  for  washing 
platinum  prints,  and  acetic  acid  as 
used  to  remove  the  ferrous  oxalate 
solution  from  bromide  prints,  when  that 
developer  is  used,  these  acids  may  be 
quite  well  kept  in  corked  bottles. 

The  solid  acids,  citric  and  tartaric, 
may  be  kept  almost  anyhow;  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  keeping  them  clean. 
Pill  boxes  may  be  u.sed  if  preferred. 
Solutions  of  them  should  not  be 
stocked  for  more  than  a  few  days,  as 
they  are  liable  to  get  mouldy. 

Ammonia  must  be  kept  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  and  it  is  well  to  dilute  it 
as  much  as  convenient  as  soon  as  ob- 
tained, as  the  more  dilute  ammonia 
loses  its  gas  more  slowly  than  the 
stronger.  It  is  well  to  use  it  from  a 
small  bottle,  opening  the  stock  bottle 
only  to  till  the  other,  tliat  the  loss 
of  ammonia  may  be  lessened. 


Caustic  potash  and  soda  wh^  solkl 

may  be  stored  in  almost  any  vessel 
that  excludes  air,  corked  or  stoppered 
bottles,  etc.;  but  if  the  vessel  is  to 
be  often  opened,  bottles  with  india- 
rubber  stoppers  are  convenient.  As 
they  readily  absorl)  moi-ture  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  the  perfect 
closing  of  the  vessel  is  most  important; 
and  glass  stoppers  are  not  desirable, 
because  the  stopper  is  almost  sure  to 
beromr  tirmly  fixed  if  a  few  speck>  set 
between  it  and  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  with  incUa- 
rubber  stoppers,  as  they  corrode  corks 
and  fix  glass  stoppers,  and  deteriorate 
rapidly  if  not  kc\^i  from  the  air.  The 
glass  is  corroiled — old  solutions  are 
therefore  not  reliable. 

Potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium 
carbonates  must  be  kept  from  the  air, 
otherwise  the  tirsl  will  take  up  water, 
crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  will  lose 
water,  and  ammonium  carbonate  wiU 
decompose.  WeU<orked  bottles  will 
suffice. 

Solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium 
carbonate  should  be  kept  in  bottles 
with  india-rubber  stoppers,  as  corks 
would  be  liable  to  be  too  much  softened 
by  them,  and  i^lass  stoppers  would  be 
liable  to  get  tixed.  These  solutions 
attack  the  glass,  and  a  flakey  sedi- 
ment may  be  produced,  which  must 
be  carefully  filtered  vS* 

Solutions  of  ammonium  carbonate 
should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  opaque  coating  of  the  lumps  is 
scraped  ofT,  and  only  the  translucent 
part  taken  for  preparing  the  solution. 
Hot  water  should  not  be  used. 
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Tribasic  sodium  phosphate  it  is  well 
to  treat  as  is  advised  for  caustic  potash 

and  pod  a. 

Pyrogailic  acid,  mctol,  cikonogen, 
amidol,  hydroquininc,  ortol,  and  other 
solid  developing  agents,  may  well  be 
kept  in  corked  bottles  as  they  are 
purchased. 

Prepared  developing  solutions,  if 
concentrated,  should  be  preserved  in 
bottles  closed  with  india-rubber  stop- 
pers. If  diluted  sufficiently  f()r  use, 
common  corks  may  be  used,  especially 
if  the  solution  is  not  to  be  preserved 
very  long,  and  corks  may  serve  well 
in  other  cases  too,  but  india-rubber 
stoppers  are  more  certain.  Glass 
stoppers  are  liable  to  stick  if  they 
remain  long  unmoved.  If  the  devel- 
oper is  kept  in  two  solutions,  it  is  the 
solution  that  contains  the  alkali  that 
will  be  liable  to  fix  a  glass  stopper. 

"Hypo,"  either  when  solid  or  in 
solution,  needs  no  very  special  care. 
A  "Wiiuhester  quart"  is  an  excellent 
bottle  for  the  solution,  and  it  should 
always  be  [)reparecl  at  least  a  day  be- 
fore it  is  used — it  will  keep  good  for 
months. 

Sodium  sulphite  solid  may  be  kept 
in  well-closed  bottles  of  any  kind. 
Bottles  containing  its  solution  should 
be  closed  with  india-rubber  stoppers, 
and  will  then  keep  in  excellent  con- 
dition for  many  months. 

Sodium  and  potassium  sulphides 
must  be  very  carefully  kept  from  the 
air,  A  &tO€k  solution  should  be  kept 
in  a  bottle  with  an  india-rubber 
stopper.  A  dilute  solution  should  not 
be  ]>n-s('rvcd  at  all. 

Anmionium  sulphide  keeps  well  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles;  corks  should 
not  be  used. 

Silver,  platinum,  and  gold  salts,  and 
it  is  -well  to  add  uranium  salts  too, 
should  always  be  preserved  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  whether  in  solid 


fonn  or  in  solution,  and  it  is  well  to 
use  distilled  water  in  preparing  the 

solutions. 

Ferric  chloride,  potassium  cyanide, 
potassium  iodide,  cobalt  salts,  and 
ammonium  sulphocyanide,  should  be 
preserved  in  well-closed  bottles.  Ferric 
chloride  in  solution  should  be  kept  in 
a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  Potassium 
cyanide  should  not  be  kept  in  solution 
for  more  than  a  few  days,  as  it  is 
liable  to  decompose. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  potassium 
ferric  oxalate,  potassium  permangan- 
ate, ammonio-dtrate  of  iron,  and  the 
persulphates.  whether  solid  or  in  solu- 
tion, should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles.  These  and  ferric  chloride 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  organic  substances  like 
ccnrk,  and  it  is  well  not  to  exj-ose  these 
substances  to  a  strong?  light.  T'fM  is- 
sium  ferric  oxalate  should  be  kept  in 
the  dark. 

Potassium  oxalate,  potassium  bi- 
chromate, potassium  bromide,  copper 
sulphate,  lead  acetate,  ferrous  sulphate, 
mercuric  chloride,  antl  alum,  may  be 
kept  almost  anyhow;  but  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  best  dissolved  when  required, 
as  it  will  not  keep  well  in  solution. 
It  should  be  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
either  by  the  aid  of  a  mortar  an<.l 
pestle,  or  by  covering  the  crystals 
with  water  and  fdtering  when  the 
solution  is  saturated. 

Hard  water  should  generally  be 
avoided  if  possible,  but  especially  in 
the  case  of  oxalates  and  lead  and  silver 
salts.  Expensive  comjiounds,  such  as 
those  of  gold  and  platinum,  should  be 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  the  solution 
deteriorating.  In  general,  all  solutions 
should  be  clear.  If  a  sediment  has 
formed,  the  clear  stjlution  may  per- 
haps be  decanted  off,  or  if  necessary 
it  should  be  filtered. 
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In  order  to  remove  the  gelatine  lilm 
of  a  negative  from  the  glass  which 

supports  it,  ilu-  usual  practice  is  to 
harden  the  film  with  formah'ne.  and 
then  to  strip  it  by  means  ol  h\(lro- 
fluoric  acid.  The  plan  is  not  without 
its  drawbacks.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  to  use  formaline,  which  has  a 
vory  irritating  odor,  and  gives  off 
injurious  vapor,  hurtful  especially  to 
the  eyes.  The  action  of  the  formaline 
also  is  not  sufficient  in  all  cases  to 
prevent  a  partial  expansion  of  the  film 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  acid  bath  to 
strip.  Moreover,  hydrofiuoric  acid  is 
a  compound  which  has  to  be  kept  and 
handled  with  very  special  precautions. 
The  method  described  below  is  cheaper, 
more  certain  and  reliable  in  its  action, 
and  involves  the  use  of  no  substance 
that  is  injurious  to  health.  I  pro{)ose 
in  this  article  to  give  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  mctliod,  and  to  point 
(Hit  certain  ihiiii:-  which  must  he 
attended  to  il  tlic  process  is  to  be 
worked  successfully. 

The  finest  hardening  nf^cnt-  basic 
chrome  alum.  The  operation  depend^ 
ujwn  the  employment  ul  l)asic  chrome 
alum  to  harden  the  gelatine.  This 
substance  has  a  much  greater  harden- 
ing action  than  ordinary  chrome  alum, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  igo2.  The  basic 
chrome  alum  is  made  by  adding  to 
a  20  per  cent,  boiling  solution  of 
ordinary  chrome  alum^  strong  am- 
monia until  a  greenish  precipitate  is 
permanently  formed.  This  gives  us  a 
solution  of  the  basic  chrome  alum, 
which  in  half  an  hour  will  harden  a 
gelatine  film  so  effectively  that  it  will 
stand  treatment  with  boiling  water 
without  e.Kpanding. 

A  hint  useful  when  hardening  nega- 
tives. Before  treating  it  with  this 
53a 


solution,  il  is  most  important  to  soak 
the  negative  thoroughly  in  water — for 
this  reason.  It  a  dry  negative  is  placed 
in  such  a  liquid,  the  surface  of  the 
ijclafine  is  hardened  so  quickly  that 
the  tiuid  is  unable  to  reach  that  part 
of  the  film  which  is  next  the  glass,  and 
so  when  the  film  is  ultimately  stripped 
the  unhardcned  uiKlcTsurfare  will  ex- 
pand.   On  the  other  hand,  it  the  plate 
has  been  soaked  in  water  first,  the 
chrome  alum  has  time  to  go  right 
through    the   film  before    it-  outer 
surface   has   hardened    and  luiome 
insoluble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
the  case  with  all  hardening  agents*  such 
as  ordinary  alum,  formaline,  and  so  on, 
and   whichever  is  used    it  will  be 
found  that  the  action  is  much  more 
powerful  and  complete  if  the  plate 
is  first  allowed  to  soak  in  water  and 
then  placed  in  the  hardening  bath. 
While,  according  to  MM.  Lumicre 
and  Seyewetx,  all  the  salts  of  chrom- 
ium, especially  in  a  basic  condition, 
have  an  identical  action  in  rendering 
gelatine  insoluble,  I  have  only  suc- 
rt'Lfk'd  in  the  manner  described  hy 
using  basic  chrome  alum,    it  is  true 
that  all  the  chromium  salts  precipitate 
gelatine,  but  this  effect  is  undone  by 
acids,  which  is  not  the  case  with  basic 
chrome  alum.    Chloride,  acetate,  and 
tartrate  of  chromium,  rendered  basic, 
have  all  been  tried,  but  with  none  of 
these  salts  is  it  possible  to  strip  the 
film  without  considerable  cx]>ansion: 
while  with  basic  ( dirome  alum,  suitably 
prepared  and  allowed  to  act  lor  a 
sufficient  time,  the  film  wiO  be  foand 
to  keep  its  original  size  perfectly. 

Sfrifyf>in(^  films  with  sodium  fluoride. 
For  several  years  I  have  made  experi- 
ments as  to  the  possibility  of  substi- 
tuting an  alkaline  fluoride  (sodium  or 
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potassium  lluoride,  not  ammonium) 
for  the  hydrofluoric  add  for  stripping. 

A  5  [)er  cent,  solution  of  an  alkaline 
fluoride  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  a 
glass  bottle,  and  is  quite  innocuous. 
For  use  a .  little  of  the  solution  is 
poured  into  a  dish  of  celluloid,  papier- 
mach£,  or  wood,  and  a  little  •liiute 
(i  or  ?  per  cent.)  sulphurit  or  h\  tiro 
chloric  acid  is  added.  1  he  lilm  soon 
begins  to  strip.  This  stripping  is 
caused  by  the  formation  between  the 
gelatine  and  the  glass  of  a  gas,  silicon 

fluoride. 

'I  here  is  no  other  method  which  will 
be  found  so  efficacious  as  thi>.  1  he  use 
of  a  solution  of  a  carbonate  or  of  a 
bicarbonate,  followed  b\  an  acid  bath, 
has  been  recommended  l)ut  it  will 
be  clear  that  in  this  case  the  gas  is 
given  oil.  not  between  the  glass  and 
the  film,  by  the  stripping  solution 
acting  on  the  glass  itself,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  fdm  by  the  acid  and  car- 
bonate solutions  in  which  it  is  soakefl 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other. 
The  actual  stripping  effect  of  such 
a  treatment  is  very  slight,  and  its 
efticacy  is  not  very  apparent.  If  the 
hardening  of  the  film  is  very  great, 
it  can  often  be  detached  without  any 
special  stripping  solution  by  merely 
loosening  it  with  the  fingers  after 
putting  the  plate  in  tepid  water.  This 
method,  if  simple,  is  not  very  sure, 
for  one  often  finds  patches  where  the 
adhesion  is  much  stronger,  and  there 
is  consequently  a  risk  of  damaging  the 
thin,  tender  iiclatinc  skin. 

A  simple  method  of  preparing  basic 
chrome  alum.  A  simplification  of  the 
usual  method  of  preparing  a  solution 
basic  chrome  alum  is  to  add  granulated 
zinc  to  the  chrome  alum  solution.  After 
the>'  have  been  allowed  to  react  for  a 
few  da\'s.  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  chrome  alum,  and  also  a  part 
of  that  which  is  combined  with  the 
chromium,  is  taken  up  by  the  zinc, 


being  partly  changed  into  soluble 
zinc  sulphate,  the  presence  of  which 

in  the  solution  is  not  material.  The 
solution  should  be  kept  in  contact 
with  the  zinc,  this  bein?  left  in  the 
bottle  and  the  liquid  poured  back 
into  it  after  use. 

EiUarging  by  means  of  stripping.  The 
enlargement  of  a  photographic  image 
l>y  a  simpli  e\|>ansion  of  the  him  is 
an  interesting  process.  .Ul  methods 
for  doing  so  hitherto  published  involve 
the  use  of  an  acid,  generally  hydro- 
chloric, but  the  action  of  acids  upon 
gelatine  is  a  very  injurious  one:  the 
gelatine  softens  and  becomes  easily 
breakable,  the  film  loses  its  shape,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  really 
good  result.  An  Italian  amateur. 
Prof.  ( oionibo,  recently  pointed  out 
to  me  a  very  simple  means  of  enlarg- 
ing by  expansion  of  the  film,  which  in 
my  hands  answered  admirably  at  the 
first  atteni{)t.  and  which  I  think  it 
woukl  be  Useful  to  make  known.  1  he 
negative,  which  must  not  have  been 
alumed  previously,  is  immersed  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  soch'um  carbonate.  It  is  then  taki^n 
out  and  allowed  to  dry  without  wash- 
ing. It  is  then  put  back  into  the  same 
solution,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the 
film  can  be  raised,  and.  with  care, 
removed  entirely  from  the  gla^^s.  This 
stripping  is  not  generally  at  all  ditticult, 
although  it  is  not  so  ea.sy  as  when 
hydrofluoric  add  or  an  acidified  fluoride 
is  employed.  The  film  will  be  found 
hardly  tf)  expand  at  all  in  the  carbon- 
ate solution,  this  action  only  taking 
place  when  it  is  transferred  to  the 
water.  The  expansion  then  is  very 
considerable,  and  after  ten  minutes' 
soaking  it  diminishes  slightly  and 
becomes  uniform.  A  clean  piece  of 
glass  is  then  put  in  the  dish,  and  raised, 
bearing  the  film  upon  it,  the  fingers 
being  used  to  expel  any  bubbles  of  air 
that  may  be  between  the  film  and  the 
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glass,  and  to  press  the  film  down  into 

contact.    It  will  be  found  to  adliere 

perfectly  without  any  jrclatinous  or 
gummy  substratum,  and  the  mpative 
can  be  intensified  with  mercui}  this 
is  gmerally  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  wesduning  of  the  image  b\  t he- 
expansion — without  any  fear  of  it 
coming  off  the  glass. 

Reoersmg  mthout  enlarging.  This 
method  of  enlarging,  I  am  ab^  to  say 
from  my  own  expcricncf.  !>;  perfectly 
practicable^  yielding  an  increased  size 


from  quarter-plate  to,  approximately. 
fi\  e  by  four.   The  sodium  carbonate 

mc'lliod  can  al<^o  be  used  when  it  i- 
desired  to  strip  and  revef'-e  a  negative 
without  enlargement,  all  LhuL  is  neces- 
sary in  such  a  case  bdng  to  immerse 
tlie  stripped  film  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
when  it  will  shrink  to  its  onprinal  si/e. 
But  when  stripping  and  reversing  only 
are  to  be  performed,  the  method  first 
described  with  basic  chrome  alum  and 
sodium  fluoride  is  preferable. 


PICTURES  WHICH  TELL  A  STORY 


Many  photographers  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  made  a  mild  ephemeral 
reputation  by  the  production  of  some 
clever  or  catchy  genre  picture.  Se\  eral 
firms  make  a  sj)e(  i;!lt\-  ni  turninj.;  out 
such  pictures,  and  a  number  ol  photog- 
raphers in  large  cities  earn  a  more  or 
less  precarious  livelihood  by  their  pro- 
duet  ion.  The  large  firms  sell  their 
pictures  through  recognized  publishers, 
who  cover  the  country;  the  smaller 
men  are  content  with  a  local  sale,  and 
either  peddle  their  pictures  direct  to 
the  stores  or  have  an  agent  who  does 
so.  The  pictures  which  sell  widely 
are  usually  pictures  with  some  cheap 
sentiment — pretty  women  and  children 
in  pretty  dresses,  playing  games  or 
listening  to  music.  Brightly  tinted 
with  aniline  colors  and  framed,  they 
form  attractive  wall  pictures,  and,  I 
believe,  are  in  much  favor  as  wedding 
presents. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it-  i)eojile 
like  pretty  pictures  and  are  ready 
to  buy  them.  And  in  spite  of  the 
myriad  pictures  so  easily  obtainable — 
pictures  ranging  from  copies  of  "old 
masters''  down  to  the  color  pages  of 
a  Sunday  newspaper — there  is  always 
a  demand  for  more.   Is  it  wise  for  a 


photographer  to  attempt  their  pro- 
duction? That  depimds  upon  circum- 
stances. If  it  is  that  the  photographer 

has  a  feeling  for  such  work  lie  wiU 
probably  do  so.  And  the  man  who 
has  the  necessary  artistic  suggestion 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  his 
subjects.  Pictures  by  Knaffl  Bros.,  or 
Davis  &  Kickemeyer,  for  example  - 
with  which  our  readers  are  laniiliar 
—contain  evidence  of  the  personality 
of  the  photographer.  Pictures  from 
their  cameras  would  be  recognized  by 
every  reader,  even  if  the  line  of  ac- 
knowledgment were  omitted.  la  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  no  special 
inclination  toward  genre  work  the 
advantage  of  it  is  less  obxious.  But 
even  here  it  nia\'  ha\e  its  uses,  On 
the  theory — ^a  wholesome  theor\— thai 
the  small  man  should  be  an  aU-round 
man — genre  work  is  good.  In  some 
hands  it  may  develop  into  one  of 
the  paying  specialties — those  specialties 
ol  which  at  least  one  should  be  on 
hand  all  the  time.  A  succesaon  of 
specialties  keeps  the  public  alive  and 
keeps  the  photographer  alive.  And  a 
good  bit  of  genre  work  has  its  value 
as  an  advertising  attraction.  Take 
what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  all 
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genre  pictures.  The  photographer  who 
first  improved  on  the  undressed  baby 
by  bringing  out  the  bath-tub  and 
seating  baby  in  it  -on  a  scrap  of  warm 
rug — with  a  lump  of  soap  as  a  side 
accessory,  made  money  out  ol  his  idea. 
It  didn't  cost  him  a  cent,  and  was  just 
as  simple  as  propping  the  child  on  a 
skin  rug,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 


mammas  thought  llie  idea  cute.  The 
bath-tub  baby  is  not  the  only  "studio" 
genre  picture.    Afternoon  tea  lor  a 

lady,  an  interest in<^  book  or  newspaper 
lor  a  man;  or  thi-  child,  not  watching 
but  playing  witli  the  pretty  bird  or 
the  box  of  bricks,  are  equally  simple. 
There  are  enough  of  ideas  all  ready 
to  be  thought  out. 


HEW  BOOKS 


Tlu  Raphael  Book.    An  account  of 
the  Life  of  Raphael  Santi  of  Urbino 

and  his  Place  in  the  Development  of 
Art.  Together  with  a  description  of 
His  l*aintings  and  Kresi os  By 
FR:\xk  Roy  Fkafrie.  Illustrated 
with  54  reproductions  in  color  and 
duogravure  of  Raphael's  most  char- 
act<Ti>(ic  works.  300  pages  and  list 
of  pictures  painted  or  attributed  to 
the  artist.  Price,  Si. 50,  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page. 

This  is  a  companion  book  to  Sada- 

kichi  Hartmann's  The  Whistler  Book  " 
books  which  should  be  thoroughly 
well  known  to  every  jior trait  pliotog- 
rapher.  Mr.  Frapric  had  an  agreeable 
task  imposed  when  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  compUe  a  life  <^  Raphael, 
than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  lovable 
character  in  the  histor\-  of  art.  and  we 
congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
undertaking.  From  the  innumerable 
books  an  Raphael  Mr.  Fraprie  has 
made  a  rca<lal)le  anrl  hel]>ful  arrount 
of  the  great  master  and  his  jihu  r  in 
art.  A  life  and  history  that  should  be 
familiar  to  anyone  making  the  slightest 
pretense  to  a  knowledge  of  art  or 
picture  making  in  any  form.  Some 
of  the  fjrcatest  paintings  extant  are 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  Raphael, 
and  photographers  espedally  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  complete  and  com- 
petent account  of  his  life  and  works 


written  by  one  who  is  a  photographer 
by  training  and  profession.  We  urge 
every  photographer  to  add  this  book  to 
his  library,  to  read  and  re-read  for 
his  greater  pleasure  and  profjt.  We 
have  enjoyed  The  Raphael  Book  more 
than  any  book  we  have  read  in  a 
long  time. 

Photo^rams  of  I  he  Vriir  1012. 

Photograms  of  the  Year  ha-^,  for  the 
last  seventeen  years,  been  hailed  as 
the  pictorial  photographers*  special 
annual.  This  year's  volume  marks  a 
new  departure  and  is  the  fir>t  of  a 
new  series,  indicating  in  man\-  ways 
the  great  advances  made  in  pictorial 
photography  as  an  art.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  who  has  succeeded  the  late 
H.  Snowden  Ward  as  editor,  has  pro- 
duced a  very  fine  annual,  more  than 
twice  the  usual  si/c.  Ihe  illustra- 
tions, measuring  8^  x  1 1 ,  are  splendid 
examples  of  reproduction  work.  The 
leading  camera  work  of  the  world  is 
represented,  and  apart  from  the  ^reat 
interest  of  the  Annual  to  photographers 
generally  the  book  forms  a  notable 
volume  ot  tme  pictures  that  all  art 
lover>  shouhl  see. 

The  literary  contributions  include 
Reviews  of  Pictorial  Photography  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  Holland, 
Italy  and  this  country,  the  latter  by 
F.  R.  Fraprie  (and  is  reprinted  else- 
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where  in  this  issue),  Among  the  pic- 
tures rt-produccd  we  notice  pictures 
by  J.  H.  Garo,  A.  W.  Hammond, 
Gertrude  Kasebier.  Sherril  Schell, 
MacDonald,  Clarence  White,  and 
Rudolph  Eickemeyer. 

Plu^ograms  of  the  Year  is  a  book 
that  every  j^hotoirrapher  who  takes 
an  intert»L  in  pictorial  work  should 
secure,  and  the  hundred  pages  of  full- 
page  illustrations,  many  of  winch 
take  the  form  of  specially  mounted 
insets,  are  all  worth  the  attention  of 
every  lover  of  good  pictures.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  size  the 
price  of  the  volume  remains  the  same 
as  the  smaller  editions  previously. 
The  price  is.  paper  covers,  Si. 25,  y>ost- 
paid;  cloth  binding,  $1.75,  postpaid. 
The  American  agents  are  Tennant 
and  Ward.  New  York,  from  whom 
copies  can  be  obtained. 

The  Grand  Opera  Singers  oj  I'oday. 
Being  an  account  <rf  the  Leading 
Operatic  Stars  who  have  Sung  dur- 
ing Recent  Years;  together  with  a 
Sketch  ot  the  Chief  Operatic  Enter- 
prises. By  Henry  C.  Lahee.  451 
pages,  illustrated  with  48  full-page 
duogravures.  Price,  $2.50.  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page  &  Company. 

In  the  nature  of  things  grand  opera 

is  to  most  of  us  a  rare  and  occasional 
treat,  somethinj^  to  remember  and 
leminisce  about.  Opera  stars  are  sep- 
arate beings  from  ordinary  mortals 
and  move  in  orbits  of  their  own. 
They  earn  fabulous  salaries  and  their 
everyday  affairs  are  more  or  !c<? 
public  property.  Some  of  them  are 
public  favorites  and  held  in  affection- 
ate regard  by  innumerable  people  the 
country  over.  In  the  book  before  us 
Mr.  Lahee  tells  the  interesting  facts 
of  all  the  great  singers  now  on  the 
opera  stage  and  we  get  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  great  amount  of  hard  work 


and  constant  training  necessary  to 
make  nameslikeMelba,  Farrar.  Caruso, 

Bond  become  hou«:choM  words.  Many 
anecdotes  are  told  and  the  l>(>ok  is 
very  readable  and  enjoyable  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Association  Record.  1012.  Bcin?  the 
Official  Record  of  the  Thirty-second 
'Annual  Convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America, 
held  in  Philaddphia,  July  22  to  27, 
1912. 

The  Record,  is  without  doubt  the 
finest  annual  the  Assot  iation  ha>  yet 
issued,  and  we  congratulate  Juan  C. 
Abel,  who  is  re.s[>unbible  lor  its  pro- 
duction. Design,  paper,  printing,  and 
arrangement  are  all  excellent.  The 
only  thinji!s  open  to  criticism  wcrr 
beyond  the  editor's  control.  We  reler 
to  the  selection  of  the  pictures  for 
reproduction  and  the  general  contents 
of  the  book.  Members  of  a  body  made 
up  lar^^ely  of  portrait-photographers, 
would,  we  think,  be  more  interested 
in  reproductions  of  real  portraiture 
than  the  fads  and  fancies  of  prominent 
photographers.  Of  the  ten  pictures 
selected  for  reproduction  le^-,  than 
three  can  he  put  into  the  strictly 
I>ortfait  class.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  contents  of  the  book  leaves  the 
reader  wondering  wh\-  so  much  artistn.-. 
luic  paper,  and  printing.  \Ve  arc 
afraid  the  title  is  somewhat  misleading; 
the  Rec&rd  is  not  a  verbatim  rqwrt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
nor  does  it  pve  even  a  {general  report 
of  the  ])roceeilin,us  of  tlu-  convention. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  lectures 
by  Frank  Raymond  Jewdl  or  Alfred 
StiegliUs,  nor  do  we  &id  any  mention 
of  the  f^um-printinc;  dcmon-^t rations, 
and  the  Record  passes  from  Tuesday  to 
Thursday  without  a  hint  that  the  Asso- 
ciation spent  Wednesday  at  Atlantic 
City  as  a  body. 
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The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co..  of  St.  lAmis. 
Mo.,  has  just  issued  a  ver>'  complete  and  hcliiful 
manual  for  Ar-ray  workers  t>f  which  we  cannot  I'  < 
better  than  quote  the  foreword.  "This  link 
manual  is  de<ljt  a*i  *'.  to  those  who  will  appre- 
ciate it.  The  novice,  who  is  appalle<l  at  an  ex- 
h.iustivc  treatise,  may  find  c^nnforl  in  these 
short  and  simple  annals.  Even  the  vetcian 
may  be  reminded  of  things  he  has  forgotten. 
The  contents  include:  Some  fundami  nl.i!  facts 
about  jc-ray  apparatus;  some  a  lviru  upon 
ra  li'  KTajihic  technique;  some  instnn  lions  in 
the  hantlling.  care,  :ind  development  of  «-ray 
plates,  and  some  hints  upon  avoiding  common 
troubles."  The  book  is  illustrated  with  numer- 
ous half-tone  cuts  and  worldne  diapama. 
Copies  can  be  had  from  tlie  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  C<jmpany  on  application. 


We  are  advised  that  the  Umtcii  States 
District  Court  has  decided  that  the  Ilex 
Shutter  does  not  infrtoge  any  r><ii<'nts  held 
hv  the  Wollensak  OpticS  Company  and  has 

di^imisseil,  with  costs,  the  "iiit  ljii4i>.;ht  l.y  tlif 
latter  to  restrain  the  Ilex  Optical  Company 
from  manufacturing  the  shutter. 


Most  photographers  have  gotten  away 
from  the  old  stereotyi>ed  idea  of  making 
cntaif!ements  to  fit  certain  sized  stock  fnimat 

such  were  invariably  .li^  with  the  f  r.iviiii 
portrait,  in  i  ms  a  consequence,  the  cnl.irgc- 
mcnt  o!  bnluy  is  not  so  rea<lily  recoRnized. 
In  fact,  since  the  intnxluction  of  .Artura  C^irlnm 
Blacky  the  photographer  has  been  able  to  makt; 
efdargiements  that  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  large  contact  prints,  and  the  new  Buff 
Stock  Carbon  Black  .\rtura  offers  Mtill  i;r  .ih  r 
opportunities  for  tliese  high-grade  cuUrgc- 
ments.  If  you  have  never  used  Artura  Carbon 
Black  for  enlai^ing,  order  a  dozen  of  the  new 
BttfiE  Stoek  from  your  dealer. 

Dakk  days  at  holiday  time  were  once  the 

bugabf-Kj  of  the  photographer,  but  -ji.tny  things 
have  helped  t/>  brighten  them  oi  Lav  years, 
chief  of  wht<  li  i:>  the  plate  of  great  sjieetl,  the 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30.  The  remarkable  thing 
alx>ut  this  plate  is  the  fact  that  wiiile  extremely 
fast,  it  retains  those  qualities  which  have  made 
other  brands  of  Seed  Plates  so  very  popular — 
fine-grained  emulsion  and  a  long  scale  of 
grailation.  You  will  save  many  negatives  by 
usin^  Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  during  the  short  days 
of  wmter. 


Oia  of  the  most  complete  outfits  ever  placed 
on  the  market  by  a  manufacturer  of  professional 

photographic  supplies  is  the  Home  Portrait 
CHjttit  and  Camera,  recently  announced  by 
the  Eastman  Kod.ik  Company.  The  two 
canrying  cases  of  thi-.  o  mpact  outfit  contain 
eveiythmg  necessary  t'.r  the  photographer  to 
step  into  the  home  of  his  customer  and  make 
sittings.    The  separate  parts  of  this  outfit 


have  been  listed  at  vcxy  reasonable  prices, 
and  their  compactness,  simple  construction 

and  general  usefulnes.s  will  append  to  those 
photographers  wlio  are  not  fully  equipped  for 
home  portrait  work. 


Few  photographers  realize  the  rapid  a<lvance8 
made  m  te^photography  in  the  last  few 
yeare.    The  new  Ross  "Telecentric"  hats 

ma'lp  hy  the  well-known  r.j)tirn1  house  of  Ross 
Ltd.,  London.  Ge<i.  Mur]>1i\ ,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Americxm  agents,  has  prd  hm  l  a  telephoto 
lens  that  is  ideal  for  sporting  events  and  verv 
suitable  for  portraiture.  The  "Telecentric 
gives  an  image  about  twice  as  Iarg!e  as  that 

E'ven  by  an  ordinaiy  lens  requiring  the  same 
jllows  extension.  Picturo'^  objects  that 
from  circumstances  or  of  tiicir  nature,  children 
for  instance,  cannot  Ik;  t(K»  closely  approached 
to  scHJure  the  desired  size  of  image,  may  be 
satisfactorily  obuine^l  by  using  the  Ross 
"Telecentric."  These  pictures  will  have  critical 
definition  secured  with  the  shortened  exposure 
afforded  by  the  large  full  ai>erturc  '<f  tliis  lens. 
I>etailed  circulars  describing  the  "  l  elecentric" 
arfd  its  uses  can  be  obtained!  from  Geo.  Muiphy, 
Inc.,  57  E.  9th  Street,  New  York; 


In  the  rush  of  getting  out  the  Christmas 
orders  every  minute  saved  is  of  oottstderable 

value.  The  Ingento  TaWi  f  Clu  mii  il s  offer 
some  short  cuts  to  the  rapid  jjroduclion  of 
accurate,  fresh,  and  active  developers.  Add 
your  tablet  t<i  the  given  amotmt  of  water  and 
then  go  ahead.  No  time  is  lost  getting  out 
vour  scales  and  figuring  out  correct  proportions. 
Mistakes  are  eliminated,  your  print-produdng 
(  npacity  is  mn'.  l  i  ini  n  :i:;cd,  and  prints  are 
what  your  cusiouicrii  claasor  for. 


WaEN  Peter  Cooper- Hewitt  invented  tiie 
mercury  vapor  lamp  some  fe«r  years  ago,  the 
practice  of  phot(^raphy  was  put  on  a  new  and 
enlarged  basis,  it  was  no  longer  dependent 

ui)on  daylight  and  the  photographer  \v.i>  re- 
lieved of  the  fear  <>(  d.'irk,  dull  days  aini  ^iven 
the  means  of  makmi;  [ihot(.graphs  during  any 
hour  of  the  twenty-four.  The  Cooper-Hewitt 
Lamp  has  Ix^en  developed  until  there  is  now  a 
lamp  suitable  for  every  [ihotographic  purpose, 
negative  making,  printing,  enlarging  or  the 
reception-room.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  Quartz 
Lamp  shown  at  the  Philadel^)hia  C^tnvention 
and  seen  in  actual  use  at  the  doldensky  Stu<lio 
l)y  many  photographers,  impressed  all  who 
saw  it  by  its  manife^st  adaptability  to  studio 
lighting  conditions.  The  fact  thai  it  has  been 
installed  in  some  of  the  leading  studios  guar- 
antees that  it  has  some  unusual  (jualitie^.  Ii 
is  impr)ssiblc  to  give  a  technical  descrijjiiun 
of  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Lamps  in  the  space  at 
our  command,  but  it  will  pay  every  photo- 
grapher to  write  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Electric 
Company,  Grand  Street,  Hobokcn,  N.  J.,  and 
ask  for  their  P.  B.  Bulletin. 
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Wb  ri'grt't  tft  recnpl  the  death,  which  took 
place  on  October  39.  of  Henry  D.  Marks, 
of  the  wcQ-lmown  firm  of  Marks  &  Puller, 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Marks  entered  the 
ph<)toj;r;iyihic  supply  business  as  far  back  as 
1852.  and  had  been  established  on  Si.itr  Street, 
Rochester,  for  ovi  r  Hfly  years.  Born  in  1834, 
he  was  the  old>  -  ]>li'itugniphic  stock  dealer 
in  the  country.  Hu  took  an  active  part  in 
his  business  until  a  few  months  ai^,  when  the 
illness  which  tt  rinitia!.  1  in  his  death  catiscd 
him  to  withdraw    itti  r  -^ix:ty  years'  ser\'iee. 

Bv  the  i^it  of  an  aiunmus,  whose  name  is  to 
renuun  secret  for  a  time,  Syracuse  wiU  SOOn 
have  what  will  be  perhaps  the  finest  course 
in  photoKrajihy  in  the  country  added  to  its 
curriculinn  within  a  short  time.  A  two-ye.ir 
course,  with  the  possibility  of  a  more  exten<led 
one  later,  will  be  in  charge  of  an  authority  in 
this  work,  whose  name  has  not  yet  Vicn  an- 
nounced, bui  who  is  a  memlxT  o(  iIk  Royal 
Photographic  Society  of  England  and  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  It  is  intended 
to  follow  cIos<>ly  the  work  of  the  l»est  schr  Is 
in  L(in<lon,  Berlin.  Vienna,  and  Munich,  such  as 
no  other  scho<jl  in  this  country  n  i\v  attempts. 
Ample  facilities  for  rese.irch  work  and  photo- 
chemical investigation  will  be  provide*!.  The 
course  will  be  housed  in  the  Fine  Arts  College 
until  the  course  becomes  enlaTged  90  as  to 
require  a  spedal  building  of  its  own. 

In  our  last  issue  we  printetl  a  formula  i i  r 
a  solution  for  cleaning  lenses  which  called  for 
the  use  of  three  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Neeclless 
to  say.  this  is  a  corrosive  acid,  and  while  safe 
to  use  in  the  proportion  given,  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  not  more  than  the  three  drops 
called  for  are  used.  A  safe  plan  would  be  to 
leave  it  out  altogether. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
annountx's  that  it  will  hold  its  twenty-fifth 
annual  exhibition  at  the  South  Ixtndon  Art 
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Galler>'.  March  1  to  25,  1913,  and  invites 
entries  from  this  country. 
There  are  international  open  dasses  for 

f»ictorial  photography,  autocnromes  (sets  of 
our)  uiid  lantern  slides  (sets  of  four).  Two 
silver  and  six  bronze  medals  will  be  awarder! 
in  the  ab<A'e  classes,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
jutlge.  Entry  form.s  and  further  particulars 
will  be  gladly  supplied  by  Horace  Wright. 
180  Friem  Road,  East  Duiwich.  London  S.E., 
England. 

From  the  Jamieson  Studio,  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
we  have  received  an  attractively  firinted 
Catalogue  of  Miniatures  by  .\nnie  Si.  Fender- 
son  and  Portraits  and  Studies  bv  Women  of 
the  Camera  Craft,  the  latter  including  every 
prominent  worker  in  the  country.  This  r.  -i.- 
{lining  of  the  exhil>ilion  of  bmsh  and  caiutr.t 
work  shoidd  l>e  encourageil  .I'l  1  i-  botmd  to 
be  more  helpful  to  both  tbiem  a  single  exhibition 
of  either. 


Akothbr  interesting  catalogue  is  one  re- 

(W'e<l  fr  tn  rln-  Strauss  Studio,  St.  Lcmis. 
which  is  holding  dui  ing  the  month  of  N'oveml)er 
an  international  exhibition  of  children's  pic- 
tures, to  which  the  children  of  St.  Ixmis  and 
vicinity  received  a  special  invilati<;>n  gotten 
up  in  the  usual  Strauss  manner,  which  is  to 
say  original  and  attractive. 

The  Evaiiyt.'iUc  Courier  gives  a  detailed 
.iccount  of  the  new  studio  opene<l  by  R.  Morris 
Williams,  of  Evansville,  Ind.: 

"The  building  is  fitted  up  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  style,  a  style  that  is  bringing 
photography  as  an  art  medium  into  vsStly 
better  rev""'  thri 'U-^l-.  .'if  llie  ctmntry.  The 
studio  is  equipped  wuh  liic  latest  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Lamp  outfit,  a  large  room  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  children's  pliyroom." 

From  the  Recount  Evaasville  is  justly  protid 
of  its  new  studio,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Wiuiams 
much  success. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THIS  CIRKUT 
PICTURE  SOLD  $1126.00  WORTH 
OF  PRINTS 


There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
reaping  this  profit  from  Cirkut  Photography  in  your 
locality.  Lodges,  family  reunions,  conventions, 
graduating  classes,  all  want  Cirkut  Pictures.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  sell. 

The  Cirkut  is  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able proposition  in  the  photographic  field. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 

Century  Camera  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N  Y. 


The  holiday  rush  loses 
it's  terrors  when  you  use 


and  it  has  that  dependable  qual- 
ity you  need  the  year  round. 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


At  ytBf  Dealers. 
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The  Cost  Is 
Seldom  Calculated 


The  cost  of  using  low-priced  papers 
is  seldom  calculated.  A  photog- 
rapher spends: 

One-third  of  his  time  testing  his  nega- 
tives with  low-priced  brands  of  papers,  of 
which  no  two  emulsions  are  alike  in  speed, 
and  have  no  latitude  to  compensate  the 
variation  m  exposure; 

One-third  of  his  time  making  over 
prints  that  cannot  be  delivered; 

The  remaining  third  of  his  time  ex- 
plaining his  failure  to  make  good. 
The  successful  photographer  uses: 


CYKO 


The  dependable  paper  —  the  paper 
that  produces  results. 

Send  for 

CYKO  MANUAL  and  PROFESSIONAL  CYKO  POINTER. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


■a\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\>v 
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"Get  There" 

IN  picture  making,  as  in  zvzirj- 
thing  elsCt  there  is  always  a  way 
of  getting  there.  Under  a  tree^  under 
the  shadow  of  a  hat^  in  the  shade  of 
a  porch,  indoors,  or  wherever  a 
picture  is  waiting  to  be  taken,  a 
quick  lens  and  the  speedy 

ANSCO  FILM 


will  get  you  there 

^^Not  enough  light,''  moving  too 
fast^''  ^^the  hat  throws  a  shadow  on 
the  face/'  ^^come  out  from  under  the 
tree/'  are  the  despairing  remarks  of 
the  fellow  with  a  slow  lens,  a  film, 
lacking  in  speed  and  who  will  not 
take  advantage  of  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  Ansco  Way^the  only  way 
in  photography* 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N»  Y* 
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COMBINED  INSURANCE 


NO  PREMIUM 

The  only  Policy  that  insures  perfect  portraits  in 
the  Studio  is  the  use  of 

"  Imperial "  Special  Sensitive  Portrait  Plates 

and  a  PYRO-METOL  DEVELOPER  made  with 
HAUFF'S  PYROL  and  HAUFF'S  METOL. 
Soft  silky  negatives  in  spite  of  winter  half  light 

G.  GENNERT 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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PHOTOGRAMS 

OF  THE  YEAR  1912 

Tbe  Eigltteenth  Volume  of  tiiis  Annual  Bevieir  of  tlie  Ftetobl  Fhotognphic 
Woik  of  the  World,  Founded  by  H.  Soowden  Waid  in  1B94  and  now  edited  bj 

F.  J.  MORTIMER,  F.RP5. 

The  new  volume  is  double  the  sue  of  former  volumes,  pace  Syi  x  II  inches  ^ving 
larger  and  more  interesting  pictures.  These  comprise 

ONE  HUNDRED  SELECTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 

reproducing  pictures  shown  at  the  Royal  Exhibition  and  London  Snlon,  ^^f::rthpr 
with  representative  examples  of  the  new  work  of  the  leading  pictorial  photographers 
of  Europe,  America,  etc. 

EIGHT  SUPPLEMENTS  ON  ART  PAPERS 

All  the  ilhistration^  are  printed  on  toned  papers,  preserving  all  tlie  tonet  and  pietorial 

values  of  the  btmutiful  originals. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

during  1 912  is  dealt  with  in  separate  reviews  by  well-known  writers — covering  each 
country's  work :  The  Great  Exhibitions,  by  F.  C.  Tilney.  The  Year's  work,  by  the 
Editor  The  Future  Outlook,  by  Anthony  Guest.  Pictorial  Photography  in  France, 
by  liobert  Demachy;  in  Spain,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  in  Australia,  in  Italy,  in 
the  United  Sutes,  etc. 

PHOTOGRAMS  OF  THE  YEAR  thus  offers  a  complete  survey  and  review  of  the 
Year's  progress  in  pictorial  photography  all  over  the  world,  and  is  the  only  yearbook 
providing  this  survey,  with  finely  reproduced  examples  from  the  best  wodk  of  19tS. 

A  VOLUME  OF  SURPASSING  INTEREST  AND  A  TREASURY  OF 
INSPIRATION  FOR  AI  L  WHO  FOLLOW  PICTORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

P^per  Covers*  $1.2&  Cloth  boards*  91.75»  Post  Free 


MAKING  PICTURES  OF  CHILDREN 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE  SERIES  No.  121 

A  PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  PHOTOGRAPHINC  OF  CHUDIIEN 
WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  C  H.  GLAUDY.  POST  FREE,  2S  CENTS 

SEMD  FOR  new  LIST  OF  7H£  FHOTO-mmMTURE  SERIES 

TENNANT  &  WAiO)  ■  - 103  Farlc  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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DAY'S  "'"'■'^ 


PASTE 


U  M  toft  M  cold  er«am.  and  thoroughly  fr«e  from  "pebblsa' 
and  harah  particlea  Mada  by  a  aoientifio  proceaa  that 
adapta  it  to  photocrapbera'  and  artiata'  uaea  particularly, 
it  never  epota  or  dtacolora  the  pureat  white  or  oddly  tinted 
■mooth  or  rousb  paper.  Leaa  needed  than  of  other  adbe- 
live*,  hence  laati  longer.  Bigger  packagea.  too  ( pint, 
pint,  and  quart  jara  contain  full  10,  20.  and  40  oi*ncea — not 
8.  16.  and  32,  reapectively). 

Day's  While  Paste  is  "tfood  all  through**  and 
keeps  up  to  its  standard  to  the  last  bnishful 

In  paila,  6  Iba.  (tl.OO)  and  12  Iba.  (92.00). 
In  jara,  l^i  pint,  1  i>int,  and  I  quart. 

WRITE  POR  FREE  SAMPLE 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY 

70  Hamilton  Street        -        ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


•yHE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  to  this  Magazine  is  $3.00 
per  year.     Beware  of  canvassers  offering  you  a  year's 
subscription  for  less  than  this  amount     Many  photographers 
have  been  victimized  by  dishonest  canvassers. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  send  your  subscription  or  renewal 
direct  to  this  office  or  through  a  reliable  dealer. 


CHARLES  COOPER  &  CO. 

Hanufacturing  ChemisU        (Estabubbko  im57)        194  Worth  Street.  New  Vorlr 


«MOTO  CHEMICALS.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE 


MONTHLY  FRICC  LIST  ISSUED. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 

FLOWERS  AND  TREES 
AND  DECORATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

9(fJ.  HORACE  MkFASLAm> 

A  complete  LanJkook.  witk  practical 
metkoJa,  profusely  lUlMtrated.  Full 
o{  profitable  and  money-making  sug- 
for  commerdai  pkotograpken. 
aawtann,  desigiien,  tail  tUnttnton  0I 

99  M9£f.  3S  iujmmm9ii9 

Dcs^ncd  Cover  and  Frontupiece 
in  Colors 

POSTFREE,  50  CENTS 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
122£Mt25tbStt««t,  NcwYork 


KEEP  YOUBSELF  UP  TO  THE 
HINUTE. 

BEAD  ALL  ADVEBTISEMENTS 
IN  TflOS  ISSUE  CAKE- 
FULLY. 

GET  THE  UTEST  CATALOGS 

AND  SAMPLES 
OFFEKED 
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DID  YOU  SEE 


THE  NEW 


Portrait  Hypar 

AT  THE  1912 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION? 

IF  YOU  called  at  out  Coaveatioa  Headquartm 
•ad  looked  at  the  fine  eeHedkm  of  portraiu 
taken  with  Goerz  Lenaet.  you  undoubtedly  intmd 
lo  add  a  Co<t7  I>en«  to  your  equipoient.  H  you 
have  the  CELOR,  you  want  the  HYPAR.  H 
you  have  aathex.  you  want  both.  But  if  you 
OMMl  fBl  aloag  «nth  ooe  Goerz  Lcnj,  tell  u*  wImI 
yoB^wa^to  do  wiA  itf  aad  we  will  adviie  yoa 

THE  HYPAR  F:3.5-F:l.5 

IS  THE  LENS  par  excellence  lor  ctraight 
poftiaiture.  It  givca  juit  enough  toftncM  of  definitKm 
lo  lift  jroMi  work  abowe  die  dead  hytl  o<  awchiaical 
icpconictioa  aad  rtaaip  it  at  (nuDBa  alt* 

IT  HAS  the  speed  to  neceicary  foe  child 
photography,  boiae  poflrailnfe  aad  all  aftanooa 
photography  in  the  noit  winter  day*.  Aad  it  haa 

GOERZ  QUAUTY 

The  HYPAR  work*  at  F:4.5  in  all  focal 
iangtha,  from  14  to  24  iaclieai  12  and 
14  iach  aisaa,  worldoc  Ft3Ji»  can  alio 
hm  awB^ 
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The  BEST  INVESTMENT  a 
Photographer  can  make  is 

Ingento  Enlarging  Outfit 


For  quick,  accurate  and  practical  enlarging,  there  is  nothing 
on  the  market  that  approaches  the  Ingento  Enlarging  Lantern. 

For  the  professional  photographer  it  will  prove  the  biggest 
money  making  investment  possible.  The  complete  outfit  as 
illustrated  above  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

For  the  amateur  it  is  a  constant  source  of  delight  and 
satisfaction. 

Mechanically  perfect  in  every  detail  for  electricity,  gas  or 
acetylene. 

PRICES 

Ingento  Enl2krging  Lantern,  61  in.  condensers,  with  incandescent 

electric,  gas  or  acetylene  burners  for  4x5  or  smaUer  negatives  $28.00 

Same  as  above  with  Rheostat  and  Arc  Lamp  38.00 

Ingento  Enlarging  Lantern,  9  in.  condensers,  with  incandescent 

electric,  gas  or  acetylene  burners  for  negatives  5x7  or  smaller  70.00 

Same  as  above  with  Arc  Lamp  and  Rheostat  81 .00 

Complete  Enlarging  Outfit,  4x5  (as  illustrated  above)   .    .    .  52.00 

Complete  Enlarging  Outfit.  5x7  (as  illustrated  above)   .    ,    .  95.00 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


BURKE  &  JAMES,  Inc. 

240^50  East  Ontano  Street  CHICAGO 
New  York  Office  and  Sample  Room,  225  Fifth  Ave. 
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HIGGINS' 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


HwMaBMNtUaMe  peodiufy  their  owtt.  The  bait 
raolti  m.otij  pradoced  hy  the  bat  mctbodt  mnd 
mcABS— the  b«st  results  in  Photograph,  Poster  and 
other  monating  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the 

bf  ;  III  lundng  paste— 

MI0OIN5'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

t  novel  brtnb  with  oadl  jMk 


At  Di'^lTii  111  Fhotn  Saypllas, 
Arttou*  auuTlaU  *ai  SuUaaarr* 

CHA8.  M.  HIGGINS  4  CO..  Mr»s 
mnr  toee,  cuicaqo. 

Mala  OSm  111  Klnili  Stml.    I  Bi 


U>XDOII. 


PLATE  MAKING 

machines  for  photo^graving  purposes.  Our 
experts  are  constantly  perfecting  our  well- 
known  line  of  efficient  machines.  Become 
acquainted  with  our  latest-  clesigns. 

I¥8ITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

JOHN  ROYLE&  SONS,         '  ' 

Routers  and  Routing  Cutters,  Saws, 


We  are  headquarters  for  die  foOowmg  photographic 
products  and  connnend  the  same  to  your  attention 
BOOKLETS  OR  CIRCULARS  RiFERRINO  70  THESE  CAM  BE  SENT  Bt  MAIL 


EAGLE  METAL  TUBE  COUPLERS 
QUICK-SET  METAL  TRIPODS 
ROYAL  FOREGROUND  RAY  SCREENS 
EAGLE  SUPPLEMENTARY  LENSES 

EAGLE  AIMUSTABLE  AND  REVCRSIBLE  DEVELOPING  TANKS 
WYNNE  EXPOSURE  METERS 
ROYAL  PLATE  WASHERS     WYNNE  PRINT  METERS 
WYNNE  INFALLIBLE  SHUTTER  SPEED  TESTER 
OLMSTED'S  LANTERN  SLIDE  MATTS 
ELMENDORF'S  LANTERN  SLIDE  COLORS 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

57  East  9th  Street         New  York  City 
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As  Days  Shorten  Exposures  Lengthen 

UNLESS  CRAMER  CROWN  PLATES  ARE  USED 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI 

CRAMER'S  Special  Sulphite  and  Carbonate— Sold  seven  years 
Tons  sold  each  year  and  not  ONE  complaint 


YOUR  PRINTS  ON  JAPANESE  TISSUE 

will  possess  more  artistic  attraction  (especially  if  tke  masses  Lave  deptL  and 
softness,  and  tke  IiigKliglits  crisp,  sparkling  life)  tkan  if  printed  any  otlicr  way 

jiRTA  TONE 

IS  a  sensitized  Kand-made  Japanese  tissue  tKat  prints  in  daylight  and  develops  m 
hypo  and  water.     Gives  rich  sepia  and  hrown  effects  without  redeveloping 

PRICES 

3i  "  5i      -      -      -      $  .45  per  doz.  6}  x  8^      -      -      -      $1.20  per  doz. 

5x7       -      -      -         .70  per  doz.  8   x  xo     -      -      -        1.60  per  doz. 

Other  sizes  stocked 

Your  HealcT  or  Write  to  ua  for  Further  Information 
SOLE  AGENTS 

HERBERT  anJ  HUESGEN  COMPANY 

:  :  Specialists  in  Things  Photographic  :  : 
311  MADISON  AVENUE  Room  19  NEW  YORK 
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APPRENTICES 


One  of  the  worst  features  of  pbo> 
tography  as  a  profession  is  the  ease 
with  which  any  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry 
can  open  a  photographic  studio  and  try 
out  las  chances  of  making  a  living  at 
the  expense  of  a  long-suflfcririf^  public 
and  nearby  photographic  studios. 

Before  the  doctor,  dentist,  lawyer, 
or  accountant  hangs  out  a  shingle 
they  have  spent  several  years  study- 
ing their  particular  proft-ssion  and 
have  passed  a  searching  examination 
as  to  their  litness  to  practise  law, 
medicine,  etc.  Even  the  plumber 
and  the  undertaker  have  to  prove  to 
an  examining  hoard  that  they  have 
Jcarncd  their  business.  With  photog- 
raphy there  are  no  such  formalities. 
Any  man  who  has  failed  in  several 
lines  of  business  chtirfully  turns  to 
photography,  sure  that  here  at  least 
he  will  be  able  to  make  money  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  knowledge, 
experience,  or  capital. 

The  United  Ty[)<)thetae  of  America . 
the  master  j)rinlers'  association,  at 
their  last  annual  convention,  adopted 
the  following  resolution:  That, 
Whereas,  the  subject  of  proper  ap- 
prentice instruction  and  training  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems 
today  fating  our  country  and  our 
industry:  and  Whereas,  it  is  the  sense 


of  this  Typothetae  that  a  careful 

investii?ation  of  this  subject  should 
be  made,  to  the  end  that  a  compre 
hensive  and  practical  plan  may  he 
devised  whereby  this  Typothetae  may 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
de\Tlopment  of  an  efficient  training 
system. 

The  Tjrpotheta  then  appointed  a 
committee  and  authorized  the  ex- 
p(-nditure  of  two  thousand  dollars  tO 
carry  on  an  investigation. 

Here  we  have  a  first-class  example 
for  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  to  follow.  There  is  a  cr\'ing 
need  for  >U(1i  an  investigation  in  the 
professional  photographic  ficUl.  The 
Association  has  ample  funds  and  any 
money  invested  in  the  promotion  of 
any  plan  that  will  raise  the  standard 
of  entrants  into  professional  photog- 
raphy will  be  money  well-spent. 

Hie  announcement  that  the  Vid- 
versity  of  Syracuse  is  to  open  a  School 
of  I'h(»top;raphy  and  confer  a  degree 
in  photography  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era,  and  in  a  few  years  pho- 
tography will  be  accorded  its  proper 
place  among  the  arts  and  sciences. 

We  commend  the  apprentice  question 
to  the  incoming  executive  committee 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  for  their  consideration. 
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SPECULATION 


Rk;iit  now,  and  evermon.-  hereafter, 
let  the  idea  of  speculation  in  photo- 
graphs be  soaked  into  your  system  so 
thoroughly  that  every  order  and  every 
customer  will  just  naturally  set  the 
mind  to  work  to  determine  just  where 
and  how  some  work  can  be  done  that 
will  sell  and  increase  the  amount  of 
the  order  and  \-et  keep  the  customer 
pleased  and  satisfied. 

It  is  the  prettiest  and  most  fascin- 
ating game  in  the  business,  and  with 
judgment,  the  most  profitable.  There 
are  |)()ssil)ilities  in  every  department 
oi  the  work,  nnrl  no  employe  should 
get  the  idea  that  there  i^;  no  chance 
for  him  or  her  to  do  some  little  bit  of 
work  that  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
finished  product.  The  one  who  comes 
into  ronlart  with  the  customer  in  the 
reception  room  has,  of  eoiir.se,  the  Uv>l 
call  for  opportunity,  and  it  is  also 
necessary  to  back  up  the  work  of  the 
other  departments  and  not  permit 
their  extra  work  to  po  without  pay 
for  it.  The  maker  of  nej^a lives  ha- 
the  second  call,  for  extra  negatives 
and  different  poses  or  larger  sizes  are 
all  good  speculations.  The  printer 
ami  the  oiitsifle  man  have  the  next 
call,  with  the  re  toucher  and  the  dark 
room  man  running  last. 

In  order  that  the  suggestion  may 
take  a  more  concrete  form  we  give 
a  few  instances  of  speculation  where 
the  results  have  been  more  than 
satisfactory.  The  adoption  of  the 
*  per  picture"  price  scale  has  given 
the  receptionist  a  greater  opportunity 
than  almost  any  other  method  of 
selling.  Instead  of  letting  the  cus- 
tomer take  the  S5  a  dozen  work,  the 
idea  is  to  get  the  order  for  six  higher 
grade  pictures  for  S3,  or  even  three 
for  S5,  if  it  can  be  done.  This  means 
that  the  first  picture  is  $3  and  the 
duplicates  are  Si  each,  or  at  the  rate 
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of  $14  per  dozen,  though  the  word 
"dozen"  is  not  allowed  to  get  into 
the  conversation.  The  original  order 
will  not  amount  to  a  bit  m<»e,  but 
the  first  order  is  only  a  starter.  This 
work  of  raisinfj  the  }:rrade  of  work 
without  necessarily  raising  the  amount 
of  the  original  order  is  purely  within 
the  realm  of  the  saleslady,  and  will 
increase  the  amoimt  of  business  done 
by  25  per  cent.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  many  ways  that  can  be  made  the 
daily  routine  of  business  until  it  be- 
comes second  nature,  and  then  it  has 
become  established  as  the  standard  of 
the  place. 

The  handling  of  the  subject  under 
the  skylight  and  the  making  of  extra 
negatives  and  extra  sizes*  different 
costumes,  draping,  and  groups,  all 
present  opportunities  that  should  never 
be  neglected  wherever  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  of  either  adding  to 
the  amount  of  the  order  or  pleasing 
the  customer  or  advertising  the  studio. 
Inviting  in  celebrities  or  rare  char- 
acters that  are  well  known,  making 
unusual  pictures  for  display  and  adver- 
tisings sdl  of  these  are  good  specu- 
lation. 

The  jjrinter  follows  u])  the  work  with 
samples  of  masking  and  the  use  of 
different  papers  or  different  surfaces 
that  improve  the  appearance  and 

sellinf;  value  of  tlie  work;  the  mak- 
ing ol  combination  groups  from  hab}' 
negatives  where  the  parent  orders 
only  from  one  i)ose  but  would  like 
one  each  of  other  natives  that 
possess  some  expression  or  pose  that 
is  pleasinpr.  If  the  extra  ne^ativc^ 
are  niade  the  printer  should  make  um.' 
of  them,  and  by  showing  better  {Mints 
from  nej^atives  that  have  not  beco 
ordered  from,  the  orders  will  increase 
in  numbers  and  average  price. 
The   retoucher   can    transform  a. 
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plain  picture  into  an  artistic  one  by 
working  in  a  background  and  toudiing 
up  highlights  and  remodeling.  If  the 
order  is  for  plain,  straight  prints,  after 
the  order  is  finished  the  same  negative 
can  be  worked  over  and  a  background 
worked  la  and  a  different  style  of 
print  made  with  these  changes,  and 
the  customer  shown  the  advantages 
of  higher  j)riced  work.  If  the  dilTerence 
really  exists,  enough  customers  will 
be  found  who  will  take  the  extra 
pictures  at  a  higher  price  to  more  than 
pay  for  the  extra  time  spent  on  the 
negative. 

The  dark-room  man  has  the  enlarg- 
ing under  his  supervision,  and  if  he 

cannot  pay  his  wages  from  the  enlarge- 
ments he  makes  he  is  not  up  to  the 
latest  wrinkles.  Enlargements  from 
good  negatives  can  hardly  be  told 
from  contact  prints,  and,  if  carefully 
made  and  not  held  at  too  exorbitant 
a  price,  sell  readily  and  create  a 
demand  for  more.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  avenues  for  speculation  in  the 
business. 

The  outside  man  has  opportunities 
for  taking  everything  in  sight,  whether 
it  has  been  ordered  or  not.  He  is 
called  for  some  specific  job  and  if  he 
is  wise,  he  can  quickly  discover  other 
work  that  ought  by  all  means  be 
made,  and  which,  if  well  made,  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after.  The  quality  of 
being  able  to  see  the  new  jobs  must  be 
cultivated,  however,  and  it  requires 
quickness  of  perception  and  a  ready 
argument.    Sometimes  a  quiet  deter- 


mination that  leads  to  making  the 
exposure,  in  spite  of  the  protests,  and 
then  waiting  until  the  work  is  finished 
to  solicit  the  order  is  ven,'  elTcctive. 
During  the  holiday  trade  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  speculation 
that  yield  immediate  pr^ts.  Of 
course,  if  there  is  a  rush,  one  is  tempted 
to  take  what  comes  and  not  try  to 
increase  the  work,  but  if  this  is  neces- 
bury,  then  the  possibilities  for  future 
orders  should  be  rectwded  against 
each  promising  customer's  name,  and 
the  extras  be  worked  up  after  the 
holiday  rush,  when  business  is  due 
for  a  let  down. 

When  the  weather  is  bad,  then 
business  must  be  sought  after,  and 
sp>eculation  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  if  the  receipts  are  to  be  kept  up. 
The  possibilities  of  extra,  work  diould 
be  kept  before  the  worker  in  each 
and  ever\"  department,  and  even  if  it 
is  a  one-man  gallery,  he  should  hold 
conversations  with  himself  to  find 
out  whether  he  is  holding  up  each 
end  of  the  work  and  making  the  most 
of  it.  If  the  idea  of  speculation  once 
becomes  ingrained  into  the  system, 
there  are  now  a  lot  of  one-man 
galleries  that  will  shortly  develop  into 
two-  or  even  three-man  gaUeries.  It 
does  not  pay  to  t  ike  on  new  help 
unless  it  pays  lor  itself  and  makes 
money  for  the  proprietor,  but  if  each 
departmoit  is  constantly  keyed  up  to 
the  opportunities  before  it,  the  more 
help  the  more  money. — Trade  News. 


SCREENLESS  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  MAHCUS  G.  LOVELACE 

[The  following  interesting  article  on  1913.  It  is  but  one  of  many  useful 
the  latest  phase  of  color  photography,  and  interesting  papers  to  1  e  found  in 
is  taken  from  the  American  Annual,    «\mcrica's  only  photographic  annual. 
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Every  photographer  should  procure  a 
copy  for  his  working  library. — ^Eds. 
W.  P.  MJ 

The  idea  of  obtaining  an  image  in 
colors  by  means  of  the  camera  seems 

to  have  constantly  occurred  to  the 
early  investigators  of  the  art,  but  its 
diffRullies  were  strangely  minimized. 
It  was  largely  the  opinion  of  those 
who  should  have  known  best,  that  the 
matter  of  making  a  colored  image 
was  a  detail  of  the  main  process  that 
would  be  worked  out  a  little  later. 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  of  the 
art-science  were  so  new,  and  they  had 
been  so  absolutely  confounded  by  this 
new  marvel,  that  for  a  time  incredulity 
seems  to  have  been  a  lost  art.  Many 
of  the  early  investigators  were  led 
astray  by  the  fact  that  not  infrequently 
the  image  of  the  daRuerreot\'pe  pre- 
sented itself  in  colors  more  or  less 
true  to  nature.  This  fact  is  well 
attested,  and  we  can  but  believe  that 
there  was  a  formation  of  one  of  the 
sub-chlorides  of  silx  er  in  the  delicate 
film  of  the  daguerreotype,  or  that  the 
colors  were  due  to  laminae  of  silver. 
The  former  explanation  seems  the  most 
plausible,  at  first  sight,  but  in  the 
orij^nal  daguerreotype  chlorides 
played  no  part,  and  the  formation  of 
laminae  of  silver  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect one. 

The  other  early  method  which  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  fascination  for 
many  of  the  great  pioneers  was  that 
of  the  use  of  the  sub-chlorides  of  diver 
— notably  the  violet.  From  the  days 
of  Seebeck  and  Poit\'iii  iIt-  devotees  of 
this  clue  to  direct  color  photography 
have  followed  its  course,  but  with 
little  or  no  direct  result.  The  great 
point  of  this  method  is  that  it  has 
so  far  been  impossible  to  render  the 
results  permanent.  The  possibilities 
are  great,  and  it  needs  but  another 
Sir  John  Herschel  to  tell  us  of  a  fixing 


salt  that  will  hold  the  colors  as  they 
are.  The  first  work  along  this  line  was 

done  by  Seebeck,  who  in  1810  noted 
that  some  ot  the  chlorides  of  silver 
took  on  the  same  shade  of  colors  as 
the  light  that  they  were  exposed  to. 
The  violet  rays,  however,  produced 
brown,  blue,  and  violet;  the  blue  rays 
prodiicetl  only  blue,  and  the  red  raj's 
produced  a  very  lair  red.  Herschel  in 
1839,  in  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
described  the  very  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  spectrum  that  he 
had  obtained  by  exposing  a  surface 
of  silver  chloride  to  the  action  of  the 
sun's  rays  when  dispersed  by  a  prism. 

Hunt.  Becquercl  and  Xiepce  de  St. 
Victor,  the  distinguished  relative  of 
the  real  discover  of  photography,  were 
all  at  work  at  this  idea  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years,  and  lastly 
Poitvin,  who  had  touched  so  many 
sides  of  photography,  came  nearer  to 
the  goal  than  anyone  before  him,  and 
whose  results  represent  practically  aU 
that  has  ever  been  adiieved  along  that 
line.  Sulphuric  acid  was  the  fixing 
agent  used  by  Poitvin,  and  with  fair 
results.  The  prints,  however,  would 
iM>t  stand  e.xposurc  to  strong  light  for 
any  length  of  time.  His  researches, 
however,  have  borne  no  fruit,  although 
the  process  is  more  nearly  what  is 
meant  by  color  photography  than  any 
screen  plate  can  be. 

In  spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity 
and  its  satisfactory  renriition  of  color, 
the  Poitvin  process,  boundless  as  are 
its  possibilities,  up  to  the  present  has 
remained  a  laboratory  experiment.  In 
1887  Carey  T.ea  became  the  most 
interesting  figure  in  the  photographic 
world  from  his  papers  on  the  ludoid 
salts.  He  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  these  were  cajiable  of  taking 
many  colors,  through  the  action  of 
light  or  even  of  chemical  means.  The 
salts  were  ranged  in  the  order  <rf 
bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  as  re- 
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gards  the  variety  of  shades  that  were 
found  possible  of  production. 

The  red  chloride  was  found  to  be 
capable  of  covering  almost  the  entire 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  as  far  as  the 
number  of  shades  |)roducible  was  con- 
cerned. This  may  have  been  formed  in 
the  Poitvin  method,  although  Poitvin 
distinctly  states  that  the  salt  formed 
was  the  violet  sub-chloride.  Carey 
Lea  obtained  fairly  good  copies  of 
the  spectrum  in  his  experiments,  al- 
though the  green  and  yellow  were 
rather  feeble.  This  difficulty  could  be 
overcome,  doubtless,  by  the  use  of 
suitable  screen-^  to  restrain  the  balance 
of  the  visible  spectrum,  allowing  the 
yellow  and  green  rays  sufficient  time 
to  act  with  equal  intensity  with  the 
subdued  rays.  Lea  tells  us  that 
under  difTerent  colored  glasses  he 
obtained  fair  representations  of  the 
colors  of  the  intervening  screen.  The 
fact  of  his  using  glasses  speaks  for 
itself.  Those  of  us  who  in  younger 
days  have  used  the  shilling  ruby  lamp, 
with  a  piece  of  deep  ruby  glass,  can 
remember  the  amount  of  actinic  light 
a  "deep  ruby*'  will  pass  if  it  is  not 
spectroscopically  right  for  the  purpose. 

Under  the  action  of  white  light  these 
chlorides  all  darkened,  but  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  lead  or 
zinc  chloride  this  was  obviated  and 
the  paj)er  would  bleach  in  white  light. 
The  presence  oi  a  small  quantity  of 
sodium  salicylate  in  the  coating  of  the 
paper  was  found  to  increase  thi  speed 
very  much  anrl  greatly  reduced  the 
time  of  printing.  This  method  of 
color  prints  has  always  seemed  to  the 
writer  to  be  greatly  neglected  for  the 
three  color  process^  and  it  seems  a 
great  [)it\'  that  none  of  our  modern 
research  men  have  taken  this  matter 
under  their  consideration. 

The  process  itself  is  simple.  Paper 
is  coated  with  emulsion  of  silvt-r  nitrate 
alone,  without  any  bromides  or  iodides 


being  added.  After  being  dried  the 
paper  is  immersed  in  cuprous  chloride, 
dissolved  in  water.  Sub-chloride  of 
silver  is  formed  which  is  capable  of 
taking  almost  any  color  of  the  rainbow, 
according  to  the  shade  of  light  that  it 
is  exposed  to,  and  requiring  but  a 
more  suitable  method  of  fixing  to 
make  it  a  most  simple  and  satisfactory 
process.  The  ejq)eriments  of  Poitvin 
and  Carey  Lea  may  be  found  in  any 
photogra[)hic  dictionary  worth  the 
name,  and  are  easily  repeated. 

The  Lif^mann  process  referred  to 
is  the  invention  of  Prof.  Gabriel 
Lippmann  in  1891,  and  depends  on 
the  phenomena  of  interference  of 
light  waves  for  its  success.  Reflection 
on  themselves  of  the  waves  of  light 
falling  on  the  plate  produce  laminae 
of  silver  in  the  him  that  produce  color 
in  the  same  way  that  a  piece  of  pearl 
does,  or  the  prismatic  colors  in  a 
soap  bubble. 

The  plates  themselves  are  rather 
peculiar,  but  can  be  made  with  suffi- 
cient perfection  at  home  to  enable 
curious  ones  to  test  the  process.  The 
following  formula  by  Mr.  Senior  will 
be  found  very  satisfactory: 

No.  I 


Gelatine  (Nelson's  No.  l)     .    ,     .  75  grs. 

Potassium  bromide   3a  grs. 

Water   S  cm. 

No.  2 

Gelatine    75  grs. 

Silver  nitrate   45  grs. 

Water   8ozs. 


The  gelatine  should  be  swelled  in 
each  case  and  then  dissolved  in  water 
raised  to  about  80°  F.  When  all 

is  in  solution  add  No.  2  to  No.  i 
slowly  and  proceed  to  coat  plates  at 
once,  as  the  grain  becomes  coarse  if 
the  emuldon  is  allowed  to  stand,  and 
will  fail  of  its  purjmse.  Just  before 
coatinf^  add  the  following  solution  to 
render  the  emulsion  orthochromatic, 
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the  following  quantity  being  added  to 
each  3^  ounces  of  emulsion: 

50  minims  .         l  .yx>  sul.  cyanin-'  in  .ilrohol 
33  minims  .  i  :500  sol.  erylhrosine  in  alcohol 
tTOnuttini*  .aalumtcdsol.glycmradtnalc6lif>l 

The  emulsion  should  then  be  filtered 
through  fine  silk  or  muslin  and  coated 

on  the  plates,  which  should  be  cooled 
immediately  on  ice.  When  set  tliey 
should  be  washed  for  ai)out  one-half 
hour  and  dried.  These  plates  may  be 
obtained  commercially  of  Richard  Jahr, 
of  Dresden,  who  also  supplies  all  the 
apparatus  for  the  process.  The  speed 
of  the  plates  may  be  increased  some- 
what by  flowing  them  before  exposure 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aceto- 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  amount  of  silver  eoside  to 
the  emulsion,  about  3  grains  to  each 
3I  ounces  of  emulsion  being  about 
right. 

A  little  sodium  sulphite  added  to 
the  emulsion  will  enable  one  to  heat 
the  emulsion  to  102  1'.  with  corre- 
(q;K>nding  increase  in  speed  and  with 
little  injury  to  the  grain.  The  exposure 
must  be  made  through  the  <^lass,  with 
the  plate  back  with  nu  reury.  Slides 
are  made  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  i>oi>- 
aible  to  improvise  a  slide  that  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  experimental  work. 
The  mercury  must  be  CP.  and  the 
film  of  the  plate  should  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  ground  glass.  The  plate  holder 
thus  is  really  a  trough  in  which  the 
plate  forms  the  front  surface  and  which 
is  filled  with  mercury.  The  quantity 
of  mercury  back  of  the  film  need  not 
be  very  great,  a  couple  of  miUimeten 
being  sufficient.  The  mercury  must  be 
poured  into  the  back  or  plate  holder, 
as  you  like  to  call  it,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  or  there  is  a  f>ossibility  of 
markings. 

Exposures  are  largely  a  matter  of 
cut  and  try.  as  homemade  emulsions 
vary  so  much,  and  the  manufactured 
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plates  themselves  being  so  ver\'  variable 
in  this  respect.  Four  or  five  minutes 
at  //8  with  the  emulsion  given  would 
be  somewhere  near  correct.  Develqy- 
ment  should  be  short  as  a  general 
ihln^  with  a  weak  developer,  as.  if 
the  plate  is  too  dense,  the  colors  are 
either  dull  or  not  apparent  at  all. 
Fixing  should  be  of  short  duration,  as 
it  is  possible  to  fix  the  most  of  the 
image  right  out  of  the  plate  if  overdone 

After  washing,  bleach  in  mercuric 
chloride  with  a  little  bromide  added 
and  then  blacken  in  sodium  sulphite. 
A  little  underexposure  with  subsequent 
intensification  frequently  gives  better 
results  than  straight  development.  On 
drying,  the  colors  are  apparent  when 
the  plate  is  viewed  at  the  proper  angle> 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  whole  process. 
Tliere  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  pro- 
jecting them  on  the  screen,  and  neither 
can  one  make  prints  from  them  with 
any  of  the  colored  paper  processes. 

The  results,  however,  arc  very 
beautiful  as  a  general  thing.  The 
colors  are  produrad  in  the  film  by  the 
interference  of  the  wa^xs  of  hght. 
The  ray  passinj^  through  the  film 
rebounds  from  the  mercury  and  forms 
laminai  of  silver  in  the  liim  at  the 
points  of  reinforcement  between  the 
direct  and  the  reflected  rays. 

Rothe.  of  Paris,  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  results  equal  to  tlie  generally 
accepted  process  by  simply  placing  the 
plate  in  the  dark  slide  without  mercury, 
the  reflection  in  this  case  being  doubt- 
less due  to  the  air  surface  in  contact 
with  the  plate.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  cdluloid  or  collodion 
films  might  be  silvered  and  then  pressed 
into  optical  contact  with  the  fiJm,  and 
with  equal !>■  good  results. 

Senior,  of  London,  has  measured 
these  lamins  of  silver  and  found  them 
to  be  separate  films  of  silver  with 
distinct  separating  spaces.  The  plates 
must  be  viewed  at  a  certain  angle, 
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which  must  be  established  by  trial 
when  all  the  colors  of  the  original  be- 
come apparent.  The  Lippmann  plates 
are  very  true  to  nature,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  arc  more  nearly  a  perfect 
reproriuction  than  any  of  the  other 
processes.  They  are  the  only  plates 
which  have  ever  been  satisfactorily 
adapted  to  the  photography  of  the 
sp>ectrum,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
The  Lippmann  plate  uses  the  pure 
spectral  colors  and  allows  them  to 
work  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the 
sensitive  salts. 

The  other  color  processes  all  reduce 
the  spectrum  to  mixtiirp>^  of  three 
colors,  and  until  the  three  lilte rs  of  the 
screen  plates  are  the  three  spectral 
colors  that  are  needed  they  will  not 
be  available  for  spectro|)hotography. 
Dr.  Dunran,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  showed  us  last  winter  some 
autochrome  plates  of  spectra  and 
polarization  phenomena.  Fhe  spectra 
were  all  reduced  to  the  three  well- 
known  colors  of  the  autochrome  plate, 
cutting  oil  abru{>lly  al  the  ends  of 
the  color.  The  Li])pmann  plate  does, 
however,  give  splendid  representations 
of  the  spectrum  and  with  remarkable 
fidelity. 

Prints  in  lulors  arc  what  we  are 
all  looking  for,  and  while  the  Uto 
paper  gives  us  very  good  results  there 
seems  to  be  something  that  is  wanting; 
possibly  the  Poitvin  process  will  he 
brought  to  the  point  of  comniertiai 
availability  and  give  us  better  prints 
than  we  get  on  Uto  paper. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  tlie  Annual  may  care  to 
try  to  make  a  bleucli-uut  paper  similar 
to  Uto,  although  not  the  same  thing. 
Coat  good  paper  with  the  following 
emulsion:  Soft  gelatine,  f)o  grains; 
water.  2,',,  ounces.  Soak  gelatine  until 
swelled  and  then  gently  heat  until 
dissolved,  adding  60  minims  of  a 
■f^  per  cent,  solution  of  methylene  blue, 


25  minims  of  alcoholic  solution  of 
auramine  of  the  same  strength  and 
30  minims  of  J  per  cent,  solution  of 
erythrosine.  Filter  and  cbat  on  glass 
or  paper.  Before  using,  the  film  must 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  lor  a  short  time. 

About  10  minutes  under  a  colored 
transparency  will  be  sufficient  printing 
in  good  light,  the  print  afterward 
being  soaked  in  water.  The  results 
are  generally  very  satisfactory.  A 
piece  of  celluloid  between  the 
paper  and  the  transparency  will  kill 
the  grain  and  serve  to  protect  the 
transparency. 

The  above  is  a  mcKliiication  of  the 
NeuhausS'Sczepanik  process  and  will 
be  found  to  be  very  satisfactorx  in 
a  modest  sort  of  way.  although  the 
colors  arc  not  as  goml  as  those  of 
Uto  paper.  The  direct  process  in 
colors  is  not  yet,  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  writer,  although  the  plates  and 
papers  that  are  on  the  market  give 
us  some  \ery  heaiiliful  results.  It  is 
hoped  that  possibly  this  little  note  on 
the  direct  color  processes  may  awaken 
interest  in  the  mind  of  some  lucky 
one  who  may  find  the  desired  means  of 
MiakinL^  pictures  as  we  see  them  and 
of  giving  us  good  prints  on  ])aper  as 
well  as  on  glass,  and  giving  us  lantern 
slides  in  colors  that  will  not  need  an 
arc  light  to  get  fair  illumination  on 
the  screen. 

Just  think  ot  the  possibility  01  mak- 
ing colored  enlargements.  But  enough ; 
the  subject  is  too  fascinating.  Our^ 
is  a  great  art,  and  an  unappreciatccl 
one.  The  fn^t  >trps  are  loo  cas\-  too 
producli\  c  ol  the  man  who  goes  around 
with  a  5  .X  7  on  his  Moulder  and  a 
caller-out  by  his  side,  and  the  chap 
who  runs  a  post-card  gallery  and  pro- 
duces horril)le  tliint^s  at  tin  niiniitr-" 
notice  with  a  mercury  vapor  iigia. 
We  are  not  well  enough  organized. 
We  need  more  clubs  with  good  reading 
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rooms,  stocked  with  a  good  library  of 
works  on  the  subject  and  its  kindred 
ones,  chemistry  and  art. 

Most  of  us  are  far  too  ignorant  of 
the  rhemical  side  of  our  work.  INfany 
of  the  worst  bluiulers  of  the  old-timer, 
as  well  as  the  beginner,  can.be  traced 
to  this  fact.  I  met  a  man  not  long 
ago  who  substituted  sodium  carbonate 
for  socHum  sulj)hite  in  his  fixing  bath 
because  he  was  short  of  sul{ihite  and 
seemed  to  think  any  sodium  salt 
would  do. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  art.  It 
has  giv-en  the  world  the  illustrated 
maga^ne  if  nothing  else.  It  has  copied 
the  masterpieces  of  the  old  world  in 
their  actual  colors.  It  has  placed 
within  the  reach  o{  the  masses  a 
multitude  of  pictures  and  scenes  of 
immense  value  from  a  cultural  stand- 
point; in  fact,  John  Richard  Green, 
the  famous  historian-dergyman-phil- 
anthropist,  used  to  say  that  he  re- 
garded the  six-penny  photograjth  as 
doing  more  to  keep  up  the  family 


spirit  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in  the 
inevitable  separation  that  comes  to  the 
great  army  of  "have-nots"  so  much 
sooner  than  to  the  "haves." 

We  should  Ije  proud  of  our  great 
brother  jjhotographers -  - those  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  art  with  the 
handicap  of  the  incompetent  within 
the  ranks  and  the  soi-disant  "art" 
critic  without,  the  type  who  imagines 
a  year's  residence  in  Europe  and  ability 
to  make  a  poor  sketch  is  sufficient 
ground  on  which  to  sneer  at  photog- 
raphy as  an  art.  Let  us  be  kind  to 
the  amateur;  we  all  began  that  way, 
and  the  time  is  still  within  the  memory 
of  man  when  the  best  of  us — ^Norrie, 
Diihrkoop,  StiegUtz,  and  the  rest 
didn't  know  a  speed  shutter  from 
spherical  aberration.  If  it  were  nut 
for  the  amateurs  the  stock  houses 
would  soon  be  under  water,  and  many 
of  the  men  who  have  a  sign  out  and 
arc  doing  professional  work  could 
learn  much  from  some  of  the  enthusi- 
astic amateurs  around  them. 
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An  up-to-date  photographer  is  an 

all-round  man.  If  he  would  achieve 
success  he  must  be  ready  to  take  up 
any  business  that  comes  his  way. 
Ready,  too.  to  make  the  business  come 
his  way.  K\er\  (la\'  portraiture  is 
and  will  remain  the  stajile  and  back- 
bone of  ail  business,  but  the  sidelines 
are  usually  added  lines — as  much 
"  found  money"  to  swell  the  net  profit. 
Sidelines  often  make  the  dilTerencc  be- 
tween loss  and  gain.  The  stockyards 
of  Chicago  (when  beef  sells  at  normal) 
make  their  margins  out  of  what  is 
waste  to  a  village  butcher.  'I'he  motor 
buses"  which  dash  along  the  streets 


of  London  return  handsome  dividends 
to  their  owners,  but  the  receipts  from 
the  advertisement ^  wliich  are  pasted 
over  the  buses  pay  every  dollar  of 
those  dividends.  The  value  of  a 
specialty  has  been  repeatedly,  and 
wisely,  urged  in  Wilson's:  and  the 
specialty  is  not,  usually,  a  leading  line 
— ^in,  point  of  production — ^but  a  line 
which  produces  extra  money. 

One  of  the  soundest  sidelines  in 
connection  with  photography  is  copy- 
ing. There  is  an  old  theory  abroad, 
especially  with  the  country  photog- 
rapher, that  cop>ing  is  hard  woii. 
At  least  it  is  careful  work.    But  no 
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man  is  likel\-  to  succeed  in  photog- 
raphy unless  he  has,  at  the  least,  a 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  And  beyond 
a  moderate  amount  of  painstaking 
there  is  no  especial  dilTiculty.  Copying 
should  be  as  much  in  evidence  as 
enlargement.  There  is  one  phase  of 
copying  which  is  too  frequently  lost 
sight  of;  the  old-time  pictures  are 
very  often  in  the  hands  (jf  people  who 
possess  money.  The  old  daguerreo- 
t>'pes  and  ambrotypcb  tigure  on  many 
a  wealthy  mantel;  and  copying  should 
by  no  means  be  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  tintype. 

If  copying  is  carefully  done  the  copy 
is  usually  a  manifest  improvement  on 
the  original — ^the  customer  can  see  the 
difference.  The  faded  yellow  of  an 
old-time  "silver  print"  is  not  in  tlie 
reproduction,  and  the  latter  looks 
plackier  and  miore  vigorous  than  its 
original. 

Perhaps  no  reproduction  is  more 
beautiful  than  one  frum  a  daguerreo- 
type. The  grainless  delicacy  of  the 
original  yields  a  print  without  any 
trace  of  that  mealiness  so  apparent 
in  many  reproductions  from  paper 
prints.  At  the  sanie  time,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  only  by  great  care 
and  delicacy  in  handling.  The  first 
act  with  many  would-be  copiers  is  to 
*'rcstore"  the  original;  it  should  be  the 
last  thing  thought  of,  except  in  case 
*of  absolute  necessity.  Sometimes  a 
daguerreotype  is  tarnished  over  its 
entire  surface,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
customer  ma\  elect  to  risk  its  restor- 
ation. J  here  is  no  real  ditliculty  in  this, 
but  if  a  mistake  is  made  it  is  usually 
fatal.  Although  so  permanent,  the 
silver  film  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and 
must  not  be  fingered.  Dust  it  very 
lightly  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  mop, 
and  hold  it  by  one  comer  with  a  pair 
of  pliers.  The  clearing  solution  is  a 
weak  potassium  cx'anide  one:  3  per 
cent,  is  a  suitable  strength.   Rinse  the 


plate,  held  by  the  pliers,  in  running 
water;  and  while  wet  flow  it  with  the 
weak  cyanide  solution.  Let  this  flow 
over  the  plate,  and  then  drain  it  back 
into  its  bottle  or  graduate.  Do  this 
several  times,  until  the  stain  disappears 
and  the  picture  appears  as  clear  and 
brilliant  as  ever.  As  soon  as  this  point 
is  reached  wash  well  in  running  water, 
and  then  at  once,  before  the  water 
colltTt-  into  drojjs  dry  th*'  ]^late  over 
a  bpiriL  lamp,  the  heat  being  applied 
to  the  back.  The  plate  should  be  held 
slopingly.  and  to  dry  first  at  its  upper 
corner.  There  must  be  no  hitch  in  the 
drying;  the  water  must  steam  steadily 
of!,  or  the  plate  will  show  a  mark. 
And  if  the  heating  is  too  slow  there  is 
a  risk  of  the  silver  film  shelling  from 
its  support.  Purr  water  is  often  urj^cd 
in  photography;  in  daguerreotype  re- 
storation it  is  very  necessary.  As 
soon  as  the  picture  is  dry  it  should 
be  restored  to  its  case,  and  sealed 
around  the  edges  with  well-pressed 
down  gummed  paper  to  exclude  air. 
It  may  again  be  emphasized  that 
restoration  should  be  only  a  last  resort. 
Even  when  the  plate  is  tarnished  it 
is  often  better  to  attempt  copying 
before  trying  to  restore  the  picture. 
In  copying  daguerreotypes  the  re- 
flection diflkulty  will  i)robahh-  occur. 
It  can  best  be  got  rid  of  by  a  black 
tunnel,  reaching  from  the  camera 
almost  to  the  portrait;  or  the  tunnel 
may  resolve  itself  into  a  box,  dead 
black,  or  veK-et  lined,  with  the  i)late 
against  the  end,  and  the  light  athnitled 
through  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  box. 
In  all  copying  work  the  camera  should 
be  covered  by  a  black  cloth,  with  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  let  the  lens 
peep  through. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  mistake 
in  copying,  particularly  in  copying 
daguerreotypes,  is  over-exposure.  Th  i  s 
does  not  mean  under-exposure;  but 
give  a  generous  exposure  and  develop 
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for  the  lights.  Don't  kill  these  in  an 
aLicnipt  tx>  extract  ail  the  detail  from 
the  shadows,  or  flat  prints  will  result. 
Develop  for  the  li^ts,  and  the  shadows 
will  usually  turn  up  satisfactory. 

Glass  positives  or  tintypes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  as  the  daguerreo- 
type, exc^  in  the  matter  or  manner 
of  their  delicacy.  The  old  glass 
"positive"  or  amhrotjpe  is  really  a 
weak,  thin  negative,  backed  up  by 
*  some  blade  material  which,  showing 
through  the  clear  glass  of  the  shadows, 
reverses  the  nature  of  the  print.  \\'here 
the  black  is  partly  worn  oft  a  new 
coating  should  be  given,  or  a  piece 
of  black  velvet  may  be  pressed  against 
the  back  of  the  picture.  Never  attempt 
to  clean  the  hinck  varnish  from  an 
anihrotspe  without  lirst  ijciii^  quite 
sure  that  it  is  not  coaled  on  the  liim 
side,  as  is  often  the  case.  If  the  print 
was  in  the  beginning  backed  with 
black  velvet,  instead  of  varnish,  it  may 
be  used  as  a  very  thin  negative  and 
a  direct  print  obtained.  Retouching 
negative  copies  is  usually  a  mistake; 
a  reproduction  fn>m  an  old-time 
photograph  should  retain  all  the 
old  quaintness  of  the  original.  To 
transform  it  into  twentieth  century 
work  is  not  only  vandalism,  but  is 
al?o  rank  had  i)Usino^5<. 

I'hc  ropyinu  of  paper  jirints  is  in 
some  ways  easier  than  the  copying  of 
earlier  kinds  of  work.  The  usual 
trouhU  s  to  contend  with  are  fading 
and  yellowing.   An  ordinary  plate  is 


better  than  an  orthochromatic  one, 
unless  the  photographer  understands 
these  and  when  to  use  them.  The 
yellowness  may  be  counteracted  by 
placing  a  blue  screen  in  front  of  the 
print.  What  part  of  it  has  faded 
away  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
camera,  but  a  print  from  a  correctly 
made  negative  %vill  be  more  vigorous 
and  without  the  faded  suggestion  of 
the  original.  * 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  working- 
up  of  the  paper  print.  The  general 
advice  "don't"  is  good  advice.  But 
where  thcx  are  to  be  worked  up  they 
fall  to  the  spotter,  who  must  beware 
of  doing  too  much.  And  where  possible 
it  is  better  to  work  on  the  resultant 
print  rather  than  on  the  original. 

Copies,  like  portraits  of  today,  eivr 
scope  tor  the  exercise  of  taste  in  trim- 
ming and  mounting.  In  the  original, 
mounting  as  we  understand  it  today 
is  non-existent;  and  it  is  more  than 
jjrobable  that  the  spacing  caji  be 
improved  by  the  trinmiing  knife. 
These  are  perfectly  legitimate  points, 
and  arc  worth  careful  consideration. 

A  few  copies,  preferably  enlarged, 
and  with  their  originals,  should  be  in 
every  reception-room.  They  will  ad- 
vertise themselves  and  draw  business. 
The  copy  will  look  well  on  a  bntad 
white,  tinted  centre  mount,  in  a  simple 
wood  frame,  very  plain  and  narrow 
and  probably  light  in  tint;  the  original 
photograph  close  to  the  frame  in  one 
of  the  lower  comers. 
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troiiMr  or  money.  Why  should  these 
things  be?  The  probable  reason  is  the 
lack  of  intelligent  observation,  wiiich 
is  one  of  the  favorite  failings  of  a 
number  of  photographers.  They  have 
a  fixed  routine  of  work  anr!  never  y■^rv: 
they  have  turned  out  jw^t  one  brand 
oi  just  one  pose  so  long  liiat  it  has 
become  mere  imintelligoit  routine. 

In  looking  at  specimens  from  hun- 
dreds of  photographers  those  photog- 
raphers who  do  a  cheap  class  of  work 
for  our  farmers,  and  miners,  and 
artisans — have  noticed  with  some 
surprise  the  prevalence  of  under- 
exposure. It  is  so  common  that  there 
must  be  some  explanation  of  it.  Is  it 
tiiuL  the  customers  like  that  class  oi 
thing?  They  take  it  and  are  appar- 
ently satisfied  with  it.  but  to  suppose 
that  they  demand  it  fthat  demand  of 
the  customer  is  a  mueh  worked  cxnise) 
is  very  difficult.  The  workmj; man 
does  not,  perhaps,  appreciate  either 
matt  prints  or  "new  "  school  work,  and 
he  has  a  natural  desire  to  dofT  his 
overalls  and  be  seen  in  his  best  attire: 
but  he  can  appreciate  good  technique 
if  he  gets  it,  and  will  not  require 
much  "educating"  to  it.  Too  often 
it  is  the  photoL'raidier  who  necfls  the 
educating  —  and  when  he  gets  it  his 
business  feels  the  help. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  of  a 
good  photograph  is  a  soft  and  delicate 
lighting.  Few  working  p:irls  will  object 
to  that,  but  they  get  instead  hard, 
fixed  expressions,  compressed,  immo- 
bile mouths,  and  staring  eyes.  The 
pictures  entirely  lack  all  the  delicate 
details  which  make  for  distinctive 
likeness.  In  real  life  a  healthy,  happy 
gui  is  a  pleasing  sight.  Some  of  them 
have  complexions^  and  we  are  told  (not 
altogether  truthfully)  that  the  camera 
cannot  take  note  of  complexion.  But 
it  can  take  note  ot'  the  smile  or  the 
life  lurking  in  the  corner  ol  the  e\e 
or  around  the  mouth.   Most  of  this 


is  h.ni-liod  by  the  photographer's 
trussmg  of  his  sitter — the  head-rest 
still  exists  in  many  a  country  gallery — 
and  what  little  is  left  has  not  a  chance 
in  an  underexposed  negative. 

Underexposure  means  hard,  white 
faces,  strong  patches  of  light  and  deep 
shadows.  Where  retouching  is  done 
a  cortain  amount  of  poUsh  can  be 
given  to  a  hard  face,  but  the  likeness 
cannot  be  pencilled  in.  Underexpo- 
sure aflds  age,  and  at  no  period  of 
their  lives  are  people  flattered  by  a 
suggestion  of  many  years.  The  whole 
secret  of  successful  pictures  of  old 
people  is  a  full,  almost  overexposure 
with  soft  development.  This  softens 
the  shadows  and  softens  the  wrinkles; 
and  a  fully  exposed  plate  is  three- 
fourths  the  battle  to  the  retoucher. 
Let  a  photof^rapher  once  learn  to  take 
suit,  pleasing  portraits  ot  old  people, 
and  he  will  find  more  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  coming  to  the 
gallery.  (3r  take  the  other  extreme- 
babies  What  countless  thousands  oi 
babie>  are  brought,  during  their  long- 
clothes  period,  to  the  studio.  There 
is — except  the  "nude" — one  special 
baby  jieoe  in  small  galleries.  The 
baby's  head  figures  near  the  top  of 
the  print,  and  baby  s  dress  spreads 
hkc  a  fan  across  the  print.  So  far  so 
good.  It  is.  of  course,  possible  to 
have  several  more  or  less  stock  poses 
for  babies,  but  this  one  seems  sufficient 
in  practice.  But  the  dress  usually  has 
several  rows  of  lace  around  it,  and 
some  work  which  at  least  is  not  a 
plain  level  expanse  of  white.  In  the 
photograph  all  this  is  lost;  the  dress  is 
a  white  i)atch  against  a  rug.  It  seems 
sell-evident  that  mother  would  not 
complain  if  the  frock  stood  revealed, 
a  mass  of  fancy-work. 

But  babies  are  difficult  little  crea- 
tures to  handle;  they  are  so  restless. 
Is  this  why  they  so  consistently  receive 
insufficient  eiqxisure?  Perhaps  so,  but 
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the  argument  does  not  hold  good  for 
old  people,  or  for  any  people  who 
are  old  enough  to  understand  the 
need  for  stillness.   Underexposure  is 

a  preventable  fault.  There  was  a 
time  when  albumen  paper  was  invari- 
abl>-  used,  and  when  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  modulation  in  a  hard 
spot  was  noted  by  the  paper.  But 
newer  papers  have  demanded  softer 
negatives.  Some  [)h()tocjaphcrs  have 
not  yet  learned  that  sufficient  vigor 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  great 
contrast.  One  of  the  most  curious 
things  in  this  connection  is  the  con- 
sistent abuse  of  platinum  papers  in 
some  galleries.  Platinum  paper  is  a 
higher-priced  line,  and  a  profitable 
one;  it  is  the  star  process  of  a  photog- 
rapher who  does  not  use  carbon.  But 
platinum  is  not  here  to  stay  merely 
because  it  b  a  "permanent  process;" 
it  is  here  largely  because  it  is  a  beauti« 
ful  process,  unsurpassed  in  its  delieary 
and  softness,  and  the  purit\-  of  its 
tone.  But  the  worker  in  underexpo- 
sure gets  a  negative  whidi  is  at  its 
w  orst  in  platinum;  he  misses  all  the 
real  beauty  of  the  platinum,  and 
his  only  reasons  for  oliering  his  prints 


are  their  reputed  permanency  and 
their  reputed  fashionableness.  Add 
the  visible  beauties  of  the  platinum 
to  those  assured  merits,  and  surely  it 
would  be  easier  to  persuade  the  public. 
In  some  galleries  there  is  but  one 
camera  and  an  old-time  lens,  which 
does  its  work  but  has  not  the  speed  of 
a  more  modem  one;  in  some  galleries 
the  liu'lit  may  be  not  too  abundant. 
Rut  these  are  occasional  defects,  not 
so  widespread  as  the  defects  of  under- 
egqxMure.  And  even  working  with 
tenses  or  light  with  limitations,  under- 
exposure is  not  alwa3rs  necessar}'. 
The  tact  seems  to  be  that  photog- 
raphers underexpose  because  they  have 
done  so,  and  continue  to  do  so.  If  the 
woricer  aims  at  a  sufficient  exposure 
he  can  usually  attain  it;  that  he  does 
not  do  so  is  one  of  the  inexplicable 
things  of  photography. 

The  most  obvious  faults  of  poor 
work  are  the  faults  which  can  be  the 
most  easily  remedied,  and  without  any 
loss  of  either  time  or  money.  Under- 
exposure is  one  of  the  worst  of  these 
faults,  and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
of  which  to  steer  dear. 
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Curiously  enough  a  man  will  tramp 

for  miles  with  a  heavy  camera  slung 
on  his  shoulder,  or  sit  prumbUng  all 
da>  long  at  home  because  of  nothing 
to  photograph,  and  yet  it  will  never 
enter  h\>  head  that  "in  and  out  and 
round  al)t)Ut''  his  home  there  are  sure 
to  be  lots  of  corners  which  would  all 
make  good  pictures.  The  very  sitting- 
room  where  he  sits  and  growls  would 
very  probably  make  a  good  subject 
if  only  a  suitable  lighting  and  arrange- 
ment be  employed. 


Xow  as  to  Lighting.    There  is  no 

hard  and  fast  rule,  l>ut  as  a  very 
fieneral  and  })ractical  guide  we  may 
say  that  the  most  picturesque  effect 
will  not  be  obtained  when  the  sun  is 
exactly  in  front  of  the  window.  With 
the  sun  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other 
we  shall  pet  an  oblique  and  far  more 
pictorial  and  interesting  elJect. 

As  to  Arrangement.  The  chief  thing 
in  arranging  an  interior  is  to  make 
things  look  "as  if  they  had  not  been 
arranged,  but  are  just  as  they  usually 
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are."  A  pipe  laid  across  an  open  book, 
an  open  letter  and  torn  envelope,  a 
hat  and  gloves,  an  open  work-basket, 
these  and  half  i  ore  similar  objects 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  renHer 
as  personal  touches  indicating  that 
the  room  is  not  a  "withdruvving" 
room  for  state  occasions,  but  a  living 
room  in  daily  use. 

As  to  the  Furniture.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  lens  tends  to  exaggerate  and 
distort  the  objects  nearest  to  it.  A 
small  finiitd  table  near  the  lens  and 
appearing  in  the  corner  of  the  fore- 
ground will  probably  come  out  far 
too  large  and  very  likely  oval  in  shape. 
To  move  the  tabte  from  its  accustoined 
place  and  away  from  the  camera  will 
probably  give  an  unusual  arrangement 
and  also  make  the  room  look  crowded 
and  arranged,  but  if  omitted  alto- 
gether its  absence  will  not  be  detected. 

The  point  of  view  is  most  important. 
The  cortimoncst  fault  is  pointing  the 
lens  into  the  opposite  angle  or  corner 
of  the  room.  This  gives  us  a  vertical 
line  down  the  middle  of  our  print. 
If  one  side  of  the  room  is  darker  than 
the  other,  then  point  the  lens  slightly 
toward  the  darker  side.  The  next 
fault  is  having  the  lens  too  high  above 
floor  level.  The  smaller  the  room  the 
lower  the  view  j)oint  ib  a  good  rule, 
and  3}  to  5  feet  will  be  found  a  useful 
working  margin. 

To  Prevent  Tripod  Points  Slipping. 
The  best  thing  is  a  rug  or  carpet  on 
which  to  stand  the  tripod.  If  these 
caritiot  be  borrowed,  then  use  a  long 
piece  of  string  and  give  it  three  or 
four  turns  round  each  leg  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  then  tie 
the  ends  of  the  string. 

ReJUciion,  As  a  good  deal  of  our 
furniture  has  a  polished  surface,  and 
as  these  glittering  patches  yield  horri- 
bly spotty  lights  in  our  picture,  we 
must  always  be  on  the  watch  to  guard 
against  them  as  far  as  possible.  Very 


often  a  glittering  light  can  be  got  rid 
of  by  moving  the  article  an  inch  or  two. 
Picture  frames  and  their  glasses  are 
a  great  nuisance  in  this  way.  A  wine 
cork  or  a  handful  of  crushed-up  news- 
paper placed  between  the  frame  and 
the  wall  will  usually  give  it  enough 
tilt  to  get  rid  of  the  glitter.  Chimney 
pieces,  ornaments,  fire  Irons  and  all 
like  things  need  watchful  attention. 
Bear  in  mind  that  an  object  may  show 
a  bright  reflecting  surface  when  you 
see  it  from  one  position  and  not  do 
so  when  viewed  from  some  other 
position.  Having  got  your  view  point 
fixed,  then  unscrew  the  lens,  throw 
back  the  focussing  screen  and  look  at 
your  subject  through  the  hole  of  the 
lens  flange.  It  may  happen  that  some 
of  the  rcllections  you  have  been  troub- 
ling about  do  not  appear  from  this 
point,  while  others  previously  un- 
noticed do  so  appear.  This  plan  of 
direct  inspection  is  better  thnn  trying 
to  see  and  locate  them  from  the  ground- 
glass  inverted  picture.  It  is  easier, 
quicker,  and  far  more  certain,  but  do 
not  forget  to  view  all  your  picture 
by  putting  the  eye  to  all  the  four 
corners  of  the  back  opening  of  the 
camera. 

Kitchen  Studies.  The  more  a  room 
is  u^eil,  the  more  "homey"  it  gets, 
and  that  is  why  i)hotographs  of  draw- 
ing-rooms and  other  state  apartments 
look  so  stifif,  cold,  formal,  and  unhome- 
like.  We  shall  find  our  best  bits  and 
corners  in  the  nursery,  kitchen,  bed- 
room, snuggery,  and  other  parts  which 
are  for  use  rather  than  ornament. 

A  Tip.  We  may  take  it  as  a  good 
general  rule  that  the  further  we  can 
get  away  from  our  subject  the  better 
proportions  and  perspective  we  shall 
get.  It  may  not  occur  to  every  one  to 
view  his  subject  from  outside  the  room 
itself,  i.  e.,  through  the  cliink  of  a 
half-o{)en  door.  But  very  often  this 
gain  of  an  extra  loot  or  two  makes  a 
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good  deal  of  difference.  In  the  case 
of  a  two^windowed  room  on  the  ground 
floor  or  '^giviiig"  on  a  balcony  we  may 

sometimes  stand  the  camera  outside 
one  of  the  windows. 

Practical  Pointers,  (i)  A  lens  of 
moderately  short  focus  is  gmraUy 
necessary  for  this  kind  of  work,  but  it 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  go  to  extremes. 
A  good  general  guide  in  such  cases  is 
to  have  the  local  length  of  the  lens 
intermediate  between  the  Iragth  and 
breath  of  the  plate.  Thus  for  a  quarter^ 
plate  the  focal  length  may  be  between 
3^  and  4^  inches,  preferably  nearer 
four  than  three  inches.  (2)  We  often 
notice  in  small  interiors  an  up-hill 
look  about  the  floor.  This  is  due  to 
the  use  of  the  lens  too  high  up  above 
floor  level.  If  the  tripod  has  not  got 
sliding  legs  to  bring  the  camera  to 
about  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  ground,  then  use  a  small 
table  as  a  camera  stand.  Sometimes 
we  can  put  the  camera  on  a  bookcase, 
shelft  or  mantelpiece,  and  so  get  the 
lens  farther  away  from  our  object  than 
it  would  be  if  a  tripod  be  used.  (3)  As 
to  exposure  and  development  the  best 
plan  is  to  follow  the  well-proved  rule 
of  ei^posing  for  the  shadow  and  develop- 
ing for  the  high  lights.  Most  interior 
negatives  are  under-exposed.  This 
probably  results  from  the  necessary 
employment  of  a  small  stop  to  get 
the  required  depth  of  focus,  and  again 
the  eye  docs  not  adequately  reali/.c 
the  strong  light  and  shade  contrasts 
in  most  cases.  In  rooms  with  small 
windows,  e.  g.,  kitchens,  if  the  walls 


are  not  already  of  a  light  color  it  will 
be  found  very  advantageous  to  fa 
up  a  white  sheet  or  table  doth  flat  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  window  fand 
of  course  out  of  the  view).  Ihis 
acts  as  a  redeclor  and  difiuser  and 
saves  the  dark  corners  from  cmning  as 
detailless  cl^r  glass  in  the  negative. 

Most  interior  negatives  are  over  de- 
veloped, and  this  tends  to  accentuate 
further  the  contrasts  which  under 
exposure  has  already  emphasized.  The 
best  kind  of  developer  for  interior 
work  is  one  which  brings  out  all  the 
image  quickly  and  tlien  builds  up 
density  contrasts  gradually.  For  this 
purpose  metol  or  rodinat  freely  diluted 
are  to  be  preferred.  When  in  doubt 
it  is  better  to  over  rather  than  to 
under  expose,  as  prolonged  develop- 
ment will  generally  give  enough  con- 
trasts unless  the  nposures  has  been 
very  much  over  done.  Similarly  it  is 
better  to  under  rather  than  over 
develop,  because  intensification  will 
ea»]y  give  us  added  contrasts;  but 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  reduce 
without  losing  some  of  the  shadow 
detail  and  lower  tones,  or  alter  the 
gradation.  In  ail  kinds  of  interior 
work  the  shadows  are  nearly  always 
far  more  important  than  the  high 
lights. 

If  the  lens  is  not  fitted  with  a  shade, 
then  with  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  card 
folded  inside  the  focussing  cloth  ar- 
range a  projecting  fold  on  the  window 
side  so  as  to  prevent  any  light  falling 
direct  from  the  window  on  to  the  front 
surface  of  the  glass. 


THE  MOVING  PICTURE 

Some  years  ago  I  remember  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  animated  photog- 
raphy with  the  then  leading  spirits  in 
the  cinematograph  world,  and  the 
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forecasts  were  of  a  very  diverse  char* 

acter.  To  some,  the  rroving  picture 
as  an  entertairiment  would  have  a 
short  but  merry  run,  and  then  abso- 
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lutely  die  out.  Others  prophesied 
that  in  place  of  the  ordinary  camera 
every  amateur  photographer  would  be 
found  wmding  the  lundle  of  a  mini- 
ature cinematograph  camera.  Both 
these  forecasts  have  proved  to  be 
incorrect,  but  I  distinctly  remember 
Mr.  Charles  Urban  stalling  In  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  animated  pho- 
tojiraphy  was  then  in  its  infancy,  that 
it  would  develop  enormously,  that 
mo\'ing  pictures  would  be  shown  at 
all  leading  places  of  entertainment, 
that  the  cinematograph  would  be 
applied  for  educational  and  trade 
purposes,  and  that  it  would  also  be 
utilised  as  an  aid  to  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Looking  back  now,  how  wonderfully 
correct  Mr,  Urban's  estimate  ha? 
proved  to  be.  So  true,  indeed,  that 
one  might  almost  imagine  the  forecast 
had  been  written  today  as  a  record  of 
the  developments  whii  h  have  taken 
place  in  the  moving  picture  world. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that,  in  addition  to  the  huge 
demand  for  picture  films  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertainment,  many  thousands 
of  leet  of  film  are  constantly  consumed 
in  the  production  of  subjects  for 
educational  purposes.  Not  long  ago 
a  description  appeared  in  these  pages 
of  a  very  wonderful  demonstration 
before  the  medical  profession  of  films 
illustrating  disease  genns  and  bacilli 
in  the  blood.  Now  comes  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  company  in  Ohio 
which  manufactures  brick-seltinp 
machines,   sand   driers,    brick,  and 


cement  machinery,  etc.,  has  ijeen 
using  animated  pictures  for  some  time 
to  demonstrate  its  goods  before  pos- 
sible buyers  of  this  kind  of  machineiy. 
Films  have  also  been  made  to  illus- 
trate laundry  machinery',  hop-picking 
machiner}',  marble-quarrying  outfits, 
excavating  outfits,  derrid^,  .water 
sluices,  and  rubbMor  manufacturing 
machinery. 

The  apjilication  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture is  being  carried  still  lurlher  into 
the  ramifications  of  trade,  and  picture 
films  are  used  to  sell  motor  cars, 
l)i(  ycles,  tires,  golf  balls,  soap,  lace 
curtains,  and  even  fountain  pens. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  pic- 
tures are  displajwd  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  sales.  One  is  by  means 
of  a  small  machine  which  the  traveller 
carries  in  a  compact  little  ca.se,  and 
the  projection  of  the  film  takes  place 
frequently  upon  the  walls  of  the  offices 
of  prospective  buyers.  The  other 
plan  is  to  arrange  with  the  f)r()prietors 
of  picture  theatres  to  include  in  their 
programmes  a  trade  film  for  a  con- 
sideration. I  noticed  the  other  day 
the  T lumber  CncIc  Co..  advertising 
by  posters,  that  on  a  certain  date  the 
whole  process  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
Humber  machine  would  be  shown  upon 
the  screen  of  a  Holborn  picture  theatre. 

A  goofl  deal  of  time  and  money  is 
being  spent  upon  the  exploitation  of 
methods  and  processes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  films  in  colors;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  at  least  one  expert,  this  will 
jjrove  to  be  a  barren  field. — Photo- 
graphic Dealer. 
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When  making  a  photograph  to  be  First,  we  will  take  up  the  surface 

used  for  i^roduction  or  half-tone  of  the  print.   It  is  commonly  known 

work  several  things  should  be  con-  that  a  print  having  a  glossy  surface 

sidered.  is  the  most  desirable,  especially  if  all 
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detail  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  repro-  in  the  black  print  it  will  lose  quality  in 

duction.    This  is  a  fact,  but  a  half  reproducing,  but  an  olive-black  print 

matte  or  even  a  dead  matte  print  will  will  come  out  rich  and  vigorous  in  the 

make  a  first-dass  reproduction  pro-  reproduction,  just  as  a  red  or  brown 

vided  the  surface  of  the  print  is  smooth,  print  will. 

The  gloss  or  lustre  is  not  necessar>',  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  actinic 
but  as  such  surfaces  are  usually  smooth,  effect  of  the  blue  rays  reflected  from 
they  have  grown  in  favor  to  such  an  the  hlue-black  print,  which  give  false 
extent  that  half-tone  workers  demand  tone  values  during  the  process  of 
prints  having  such  a  surface,  or  they  making  the  half-tone  plate, 
will  refuse  to  guarantee  a  good  half-  UUve,  like  brown  and  red,  is  non- 
tone  plate.  In  this  they  err,  but  as  actinic,  and  therefore  the  tone  values 
so  many  dead  surface  prints  are  ac-  are  faitiifully  reproduced  from  prints 
companied  by  more  or  less  grain,  the  finished  in  any  of  these  three  tones, 
halftone  workers  conclufied  that  onh*  To  f:^et  a  good  reproduction,  pive  the 
glossy  surfaces  were  suitable.  The  process  man  a  smooth  print,  either 
blame  was  not  placed  on  the  grain,  glossy  or  dull,  but  be  sure  it  is  smooth, 
where  it  belonged.  Also  give  him  a  print  having  an  olive. 

Of  course,  almost  all  photographers  red,  or  brown  tone,  and  the  repro- 

know  better  than  to  expect  a  good  duction  will  please  \  on  if  he  has  done 

reproduction  from  a  coarse-grained  his  part  of  the  work  correctly. 

print,  but  there  are  still  a  few  (and   

some  of  the  better  photographers,  too)  We  presume  that  you  have  put  in 

who  seem  to  think  that  to  ^rt  :>  really  your  supply  t)f  paper,  plates,  chemicals, 

artistic  re[)ro(iuction  the  i)rmt  used  etc..  to  carry  you  over  to  the  tir^^t  ot 

must  be  artistically  printed  on  a  rough  the  year.   It  not  you  better  had.  tven 

surface  paper.  At  any  rate,  they  con-  prompt  shipping  stock  houses  are  not 

tinue  to  send  to  magazine  editors  for  responsible  for  shipping  delays,  whicJi 

reproduction   beautiful  specimens  of  are  very  numerous  along  about  the 

their  work  printed  on  a  rough  paper,  middle  of  this  month  when  expre>- 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  real  artist  pho-  companies  are  doing  four  or  five  time? 

tographer  to  allow  a  print  from  one  their  normal  amount  of  business, 

of  his  portrait  negatives  to  leave  his  If  a  negative  is  valuable,  varnish  it 

hands  when  printed  on  a  <m<>oth  lustre  before  printing. 

paper.   To  his  eye  thc>  look  so  much  In  the  first  "Brevity"  given  last 

better  printed  on  a  paper  giving  a  we^bmzola  was  a  misprint  for  benzol, 

softer  and  more  velvety  effect.    It  is  Intensification  .stains  are  due  to 

true  that  they  are  better  to  look  at,  insufficient  washing  before  or  during 

but  not  better  for  reproduction.  the  process. 

Then  anotiier  thing  that  half-tone  Thio-carbamide,  i  dram;  citric  add, 

plate-makers  almost  insbt  on  is  a  i  dram;  water,      ozs.,  will  remove 

print  having  a  reddish  or  brown  tone,  dichoric  fog. 

Prints  havini^  such  a  tone  will  repro-  If  Farmer  's  reducer  is  used  too  stroni: 

duce  well,  but  an  oHve-black  print  will  it  will  cause  yellow  stains  difficult  to 

reproduce  fully  as  well.  remove. 

The  prejudice  against  black  and  The  ferricyanide  or  persulphate  re* 

white  prints  for  reproduction  purposes  ducer  is  more  under  control  when 

has  been  caused  by  the  blue-black  applied  locally  with  a  camel-hair  brush 

tone.   Il  there  is  a  trace  of  blue  tone  if  thickened  with  glycerine. 
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Masters  in  mrtraiture— TtriAN 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


Titian  (his  real  name  was  Tiziano 

Viccllio)  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of 
eight)  nine  and  wielded  the  brush 
as  a  master  for  fifty-nine  long  years, 
ever  since  1707,  when  he  was  thirty, 
and  already  as  well  known  as  Giorgione, 
up  to  his  cit'iith.  He  was  an  ''all- 
round  '  painter,  as  he  executed  fres- 
coes, altar  pieces,  nudes,  landscapes, 
and  portraits  with  the  same  ease. 

His  style  is  known  for  its  wealth  of 
color,  dignity  of  desif^n,  and  harmony 
of  proportion.  He  lived  in  comfort, 
nay,  princely  luxury,  all  his  life,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  artists  (known  to 
the  art  historian)  who  led  a  happy, 
care  free  life.  These  hapjiv  conditions 
are  reilected  in  his  work.  It  is  brilliant 
and  >ct  calm.  He  lived  entirely  for 
his  art,  thought  of  little  else  but  to 
improve  his  methods  of  workmanship, 
and  painted  with  as  much  animation 
at  the  age  of  eighty  as  when  he  was 
thirty. 

Titian  in  his  time  was  considered 
a  realist.  He  saw  oljjcc  ts  in  a  clearer, 
more  matter-of-fact  way  than  the 
other  Venetian  painters,  but  at  his 
heart  he  was  like  all  the  artists  of 
that  period,  a  stickler  for  classic 
forms,  i.  e.,  he  idealized  the  appear- 
ances of  things.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  his  portraits. 

His  Pope  Paul  lU  (Fig.  i)  and  his 
Emperor  Charles  V  arc  perhaps  his 
best-known  delineations  in  that  i^raneh 
of  art.  Their  value  primarily  is  his- 
torical. Fortraitry  has  accepted  these 
two  portraits  as  reliable  records.  These 
two  famous  personages,  "rulers  of 
the  world,"  are  known  to  us  through 
Titian.  They  are  both  exceptional 
character  studies.  Fig.  i  is  also  ex- 
cellent in  composition.  The  pyramid 
shape  has  been  used  to  the  best  advan- 


tage.   The  position  of  the  head  is 

almost  too  near  the  margin,  but  it 
helps  to  emphasize  the  age,  the  bent 
back  of  the  sitter.  Fig.  2  is  more 
careless  in  arrangement.  The  sil- 
houette of  the  feet  on  the  floor  is 
too  pronounced  and  not  beautiful  in 
shape,  nor  is  it  helped  by  the 
legs  of  the  armchair.  The  diagonal 
tendency  of  the  figure,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  in  perfect  balance  with  the 
rectangular  arrangement  of  the  back- 
ground. The  painter  was  fond  of 
showing  a  rectangular  opening  in 
one  of  the  upper  corners  of  a  portrait 
(viz..  Figs.  7,  9.  and  10).  It  helped  to 
suggest  atmosphere,  and  to  jrive  one. 
even  with  the  plainest  background,  the 
idea  of  an  interior. 

A  study  of  curves  is  rare  in  por- 
traiture. We  notice  one  in  the  portrait 
of  Andrea  Cirilti  (Fig.  3).  There  is 
nothing  angular  in  the  composition, 
excepting  the  head.  The  sweeping 
lines  of  the  undergown  balance  the 
bold  (lesion  of  the  mantle,  and  this  line 
arrangement  is  helped  by  the  almost 
symmetrical  placing  of  the  figure. 

The  well-known  "Man  with  Glove" 
(Fig.  5  of  the  Louvre  Gallery)  resembles 
a  moflern  space  compo>itinn  Ti  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  so  very  new 
about  it,  and  that  it  is  merely  an  in- 
teresting phase  of  composition.  The 
three  bri;^hl  sjiots  of  the  face  and 
hands  are  placed  in  a  masterly  manner. 
I  he  shape  of  the  shirt  front  is  severe, 
but  it  somehow  harmonizes  with  the 
rest.  Without  it  the  composition 
might  be  better,  but  the  effect  would 
be  more  ordinary.  The  hands,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  Titian  when 
he  took  pains  to  paint  them,  show 
e.\quisite  draughtsmanshij)  and  l)eauty 
of  form.    But  the  artist  was  never 
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afraid  of  being  true  to  the  costume  of 
his  period.  When  a  lady  wore  long 
sleeves,  as  Isabelle  d'Este  (Fig.  4),  he 
simply  covered  up  the  bands.  The 
latter  are  surely  not  pleasant  to  look  at. 

The  ''Portrait  of  a  Voiincj  Man" 
(Fig.  6)  is  e.\t client  in  tone.  J  he  lace 
and  the  little  that  is  seen  uf  one  hand 
are  in  middle  tint,  while  the  lace 
shows  the  hriphtcst  light  effects; 
but  the  planes  the  latter  make  are  so 
small  that  they  do  not  disturb  the 
harmony. 

Figs.  8  and  10  are  strictly  pictorial 
in  character.  Fig.  8  affords  a  study 
of  the  parallelism  of  masses.  Notice 
the  lines  of  the  fur  mantle,  of  the 
contour  of  the  head  of  the  chain  and 
statuette,  and  then  again  of  the  arms. 
There  is  action  in  the  figure,  and  this 
animation  is  emphasized  by  the  straight 
lines  of  the  woodwork.  "Titian's 
Daughter"  is  an  example  of  figure 
painting  and  not  of  portraiture.  The 
pose  in  particular  is  a  difficult  one  to 
place  if  the  figure  is  of  such  generous 
proportions  as  on  this  canvas.  The 
area  was  almost  too  small,  but  the 
painter  managed  to  "squeeze  it  in." 
The  impression  gained  thereby  is 
one  of  opulence  and  majesty.  A 
large  face  or  a  large  ligure  is  always 
more  impressive  than  smaller  ones. 
The  textural  quality  of  objects,  as  of 
the  gown,  metal  bowl,  and  combs,  as 
in  all  of  Titian's  pictures,  is  exceed- 
ingly fine.  The  costume  of  1500 
was  almost  as  picturesque  as  that  of 
the  Japanese,  i.  c,  it  lent  itself  to  the 
exploitation  of  beautiful  pattern  and 
decorative  details. 

Titian's  [>urtraits  of  women  (viz., 
Figs.  4,  7,  9,  II,  and  12)  are  justly 
known  for  their  rich,  mature  splendor 
of  form  and  the  freshness  and  t^racr 
with  which  they  are  (iepitleti.  Titian 
seems  to  have  been  alinosl  as  fond  of 
detail  design  as  the  German  masters. 
Detail  cannot  be  much  more  elaborate 


than  in  Fi.u.  g.  At  the  first  plance  the 
face  apjiear^  to  be  tlie  least  important 
subject  in  the  picture,  and  yet  il  holds 
its  own.  This  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  clever  line  arrangement  as 
the  handling  of  the  head  itself.  The 
oval  of  the  face,  despite  the  accurate 
drawing  oi  the  features,  represents  the 
largest,  brightest,  and  least  unbrokeo 
pla^e  in  the  composition.  Whether 
Titian  really  enjoyed  painting  these 
repetitions  of  brocade  and  silk  pattern, 
of  jewelry,  gold  lace,  etc.,  is  difficuh 
to  say.  He  surely  did  them  with  a 
master's  hand.  But  perhaps  it  w:  - 
only  his  loyalty  to  the  objects.  He 
wanted  his  art  to  reflect  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  "the  golden  splendor 
of  pleasure-loving  Venice,"  and  so  he 
painted  whatever  came  his  way.  He 
did  not  balk  at  an  awkward  shape. 

Look  at  Fig.  11,  his  own  daughter 
in  a  new  gown.  A  fashionable  arra} , 
no  doubt,  but  one  of  the  most  ungainly 
contours  in  particular  for  a  ynunz 
girl.  W  hy  did  he  not  change  it.'  why 
did  he  not  subdue  some  of  its  angu- 
larity? Because — in  the  same  way  as 
to  Velasquez  -truthfulness  meant  more 
to  him.  His  aim  was  lifelike  interpre- 
tation. To  paint  an  arrangement  like 
Fig.  6  was  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion to  him.  That  was  a  decorative, 
imaginary  picture.  Fig.  it  was  meant 
for  a  portrait.  There  was  no  ideali- 
zation of  facts  necessary.  The  ideali- 
zation {oi  which  I  have  spoken)  was 
brought  about  by  other  means,  un* 
conscious  ones  as  it  were,  and  they 
consisted  of  the  painter's  superior 
gift  of  vision  and  the  nia>lery  of 
technique,  which  idealized  by  means 
of  color  values,  texture,  propwrtioo, 
and  balance.  And  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be  with  all  portraitists. 
Subjects  and  objects  matter  Utile: 
It  is  the  conception  in  the  port  ray  cr's 
mind  and  his  ability  to  realize  them 
which  tell  the  tale. 
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INSTANTANEOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FILMS  AND  PLATES 


The  statement  that  a  spool  of  sen- 
sitive film  or  dry  plates  exposed  in 
the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way  can 
be  fully  developed  in  less  than  a 

quarter  of  a  minute  may  possibly 
arouse  a  certain  amount  of  disbelief. 
The  further  statement  that  such  a 
period  as  a  quarter  of  a  minute  will, 
under  certain  conditions,  produce  over- 
development, and  that  perft  i  t  nega- 
tives ecjual  to  those  secured  any 
other  form  of  chen»ical  action  can  be 
produced  in  less  than  five  seconds,  calls 
for  immediate  explanation. 

It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of 
tre])i(lati(>n  that  one  comes  into  con- 
flict with  well-established  theories.  In 
photographic  procedure  the  compara- 
tively prolonged  action  of  dilute 
developers  in  the  production  of 
well-gradated  negatives  is  generally 
accepted  as  correct.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  say  at  the  outset  that, 
while  such  procedure  appears  to  be 
sound  in  both  theory  anrl  practice, 
the  method  described  hereafter  is.  so 
far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  sound 
in  practice  only.  Pressure  of  other 
work  has  not  permitted  sufficient  time 
for  the  investigation  of  the  theory. 
It  is,  however,  by  their  practical 
application  that  most  theories  stand 
or  fall.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said 
that  with  this  form  of  development— 
during  the  last  six  months  —  at  first 
experimentally,  and  then  with  increas- 
ing wonder,  and  lately  with  full  con- 
fidence, most  of  my  own  negatives 
have  been  produced,  the  reasonableness 
of  the  request  for  a  hearing  will  not 
be  denied. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  original 
statement.  The  ratios  of  time  of  first 
appearance  of  the  developable  image, 
time  of  complete  development,  and  tlie 
temperature  are  now  fairly  well  under- 
stood by  most  photographers,  thanks 


to  the  preachments  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Watkins.  A  fourth  factor — the  dilu- 
tion of  the  developer — has  not  been 
taken  into  account  to  any  extent, 
because  it  has  been  understood  not 
to  preatly  affect  the  other  ratios.  So, 
for  instance,  if  a  certain  developer  with 
a  factor  of  lo  gives  its  first  appearance 
of  image  in  20  seconds  at  a  temperature 
of  65  dc-^'.  V  .  it  will  i)roduee  its  full_\- 
developed  ne^fati\e  in  :oo  seconds,  or 
3I  minutes.  If  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  at  the 
same  temperature,  it  will  normally 
give  its  first  appearance  of  image  in 
40  seconds,  and  complete  development 
will  be  effcctetl  in  400  seconds,  or  6| 
minutes,  and  so  on. 

It  has  not  been  generally  realized 
that  the  converse  is  equally  capable 
of  practical  application.  If  instead  of 
diluting  the  developer  by  halving  its 
strength  it  is  concentrated  so  that  it 
is  made  double  as  strong,  the  other 
factors  still  hold  good.  With  the 
developer  mentioned  above  the  imai^e 
would  appear  in  10  seconds,  and 
development  be  complete  in  100 
seconds.  Double  the  strength  again, 
and  the  completed  negative  will  be 
finished  in  50  seconds. 

Here,  however,  the  theorist  will 
probably  step  in.  The  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  has  been  anticipated.  He 
says:  ''According  to  this  principle, 
if  the  developer  is  sufficiently  concen- 
trated it  would  be  possible  to  make 
the  appearance  of  the  image  in  i-iooth 
of  a  second  and  complete  development 
in  i-ioth  second."  Exactly— and  the 
only  drawback  to  the  consummation 
of  this  achievement  is  the  Umitations 
in  making  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
developer  and  its  powers  of  penetration 
into  the  film  in  so  brief  a  time. 

"Granted,"  says  our  friend;  "and 
assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
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pletely  and  fully  rlcvelop  the  image  in 
even  five  seconds,  according  to  the 
original  statement,  how  about  the 
quality  of  the  negative?"  That  is 
for  each  to  judge.  SufTice  it  to  say 
that,  out  of  many  hundreds  of  nega- 
tives on  both  films  and  plates  developed 
by  this  method  during  the  past  few 
months,  experimentally  and  otherwise, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way 
of  gradation  rcnderint;,  strenr^th  of 
high  lights,  clearness  ol  shadows, 
cleanness  of  image,  and  freedom  from 
graininess  and  physical  defects  gener- 
ally that  would  distinguish  the  results 
from  U'chnically  good  negatives  suc- 
cesfully  produced  by  any  other  means. 

The  two  points  demanding  attention, 
therefore,  are  concentration  of  de- 
veloper and  dexterity  in  manipulation. 
Needless  to  say,  when  a  roll  of  I'lhn 
or  a  ])lute  is  to  be  fully  developetl  in, 
say,  five  seconds,  the  attention  of  the 
mind  and  fingers  must  also  be  con- 
centrated. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  formula 
for  an  ordinary  developing  solution  is 
taken  (and  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  them)  and  the  quantity  of  solvent, 
r.  [^.,  water,  is  reduced  to.  say.  one- 
quarter,  the  chemicals  will  generally 
refuse  to  entirely  dissolve,  and  some 
will  remain  in  solid  form  in  the  liquid. 
If  it  is  belied  they  may  dissolve,  but 
on  the  solution  cooling  are  again 
precipitated  as  solids.  Ihe  u^e  of  a 
caustic  alkali,  c.  g.,  sodium  hydrate 
or  potassium  hydrate,  instead  of  the 
carbonate  will,  however,  in  many 
cases  enable  a  much  greater  degree  of 
concentration  to  i)e  arrived  at.  Either 
of  the  following  formula;  are  typical 
examples  of  highly  concentrated  de- 
velopers: 

M.Q.  CONCENTRATBD  DBVBLOnMG  SOLVTIOK 


Hf>t  wator  ........  lo  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  ....  4  ozs. 

Metol                                      .  100  grs 

]ry<lrcH]uirn)nc   2<»o  grs. 

Sodium  hydrate   200  grs. 


ENT  OF  FILMS  AND  PLATES 

Parauidophemol,  Concentrated  Develop- 
INC  Solution 

Hot  water   10  oa. 

Sodium  sulphite  fcrysi .  '  3  ozs. 
Hydrochlomle  uf  paramidophenol  .       1  oc. 

Sodium  hydrate   q.s. 

Add  the  caustic  soda  in  i>trong 
solution  until  there  is  complete  dis- 
solving of  the  precipitate  first  formed. 

Instead  of  these  the  commercial  con- 
centrated developers  Rodinal,  Azol, 
or  Ccrtinai    can  be  used. 

How  to  Use  the  Developer 

Although  it  may  appear  a  small 

matter  to  record,  a  certain  amount 
of  faith  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
advice:  Pour  a  botUcful  of  "neat** 
Rodinal  on  to  a  cherished  exposure 
and  so  obtain  a  perfect  negative 
instantaneously.  "N'et  this,  in  brief, 
is  tlu-  nK'tht>t!  a<lv()(.atc<l;  and  the 
onlv  corollarv  to  be  added  is:  Do  not 
waste  time  in  getting  the  negative 
out  of  the  developer  into  the  tixing- 
bath.  Either  of  the  formula  c^vcn 
above  or  the  commercial  solutions 
mentioned  give  a  sullicieiitlv  concen- 
trated solution  to  produce  a  perfectly 
developed  negative  from  a  properly 
e.xposrd  plate  or  film.  and.  moreover, 
a  beautifully  clean  negative,  in  less 
than  five  seconds. 

Five  seconds  has  been  given  as  the 
average  time  in  which  the  devd(^r 
can  be  made  to  completely  cover  the 
plate,  or  in  which  a  short  length  of 
film  (ICnsignette  six-exposure,  V.P.K. 
eight-exposure,  2§  by  3§  and  quarter- 
plate  si .\'  exposure,  larger  sizes  double- 
twos)  can  he  drawn  once  deliberately 
through  the  solution  and  back  again. 
The  avoidance  of  markings  is  purely 
a  matter  of  practice  and  taking  care 
to  rinse  the  film  or  plate  first  in  jdain 
water. 

As  a  beginning,  do  not  use  the  fully 
concentrated  solution.  Be  content  to 
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develop  the  exposure  in.  say.  half 
a  minute.  Dilute  the  developer  one 
part  in  six  of  water.  First,  if  a  spool 
film  is  being  treated,  run  it  through 
a  dish  of  plain  water,  see  saw  fashion, 
for  a  minute,  until  it  i.s  thoroughly 
wetted.  Pass  the  fingers  over  the 
surface  to  remove  any  small  air-bells. 
Have  the  developer  in  a  deep  dish, 
which  need  not  ])c  much  wider  than 
the  width  of  the  lilm — this  for  economy 
of  the  developer.  Hold  the  end  of  the 
film  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand.  Let  the  film  hang 
strait;ht  down,  and  take  the  other  end 
between  the  lingers  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  Plunge  the  lower  end 
into  the  solution  and  gradually  draw 
it  through  and  up,  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  right  hand  holding  the 
other  end.  Continue  the  action,  draw- 
ing the  film  through  the  developer  in 
a  U-shaped  loop,  until  the  Hngers  of 
the  riglit  hand  holding  the  t)ther  end 
ol  the  lilm  are  in  the  sokition  and  the 
left  hand  is  uppermost,  holding  the 
film  straight  down  again.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  usual  method  of  dealing 
w^ith  films  which  are  not  developed 
in  a  tank.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
tiring  monotony  of  see-sawing  the 
film  up  and  down  for,  say,  ten  minutes 
in  a  normal  developer  is  avoided.  By 
using  the  formula  as  given  (i  in  6) 
the  negatives  will  be  fully  developed 
in  half  a  minute.  Reduce  the  dilution 
to  I  in  3,  and  fifteen  seconds  will 
suflTice. 

When  sufficient  dexterity  is  gained 
the  tilm  can  be  completely  submerged, 
passed  regularly  through  the  strong 
solution  and  back  again,  while  slowly 
counting  nne  --two-  three  fmir.  The 
image  literally  flashes  out  as  the  surface 
of  the  lilm  comes  into  contact  with  the 
solution,  and  within  the  time  mentioned 
is  developed  through  to  the  back. 
A  slight  pause  is,  perhaps,  advisable 
as  the  right-hand  end  comes  to  the 


developer,  to  compensate  for  the  double 
pas.sage  through  the  liquid  of  the  rest 
of  the  film;  otherwise,  a  steady,  un- 
wavering action  is  best.  The  film  can 
then  be  passed  straight  into  a  strong 
acid  fixinfj  bath:  Hypo,  6  oz.;  metabi- 
sulphite  of  potash,  ^  oz.;  water,  20  oz. 
When  fixed,  the  film  is  washed  and 
dried  as  usual. 

It  will  be  clear  that  for  the  worker 
with  larger  and  lonj^er  spools  of  film 
the  concentrated  solution  will  have  to 
be  diluted  somewhat  to  allow  time  for 
the  actual  passage  of  the  film  through 
the  developer.  The  amount  of  dilu- 
tion is,  however,  regulated  entirely  by 
the  de.vterity  of  the  worker.  If  he 
can  pass,  say,  a  ten-exposure  postcard 
spool  info  the  developer  (being  more 
diluted,  a  larger  quantity  and  a  bigger 
dish  can  be  used;,  unroll  it  under  the 
solution  from  one  side  of  the  dish  to 
the  other  and  back  again  twice  in  one 
minute,  the  developer  can  ])e  used 
diluted  with  about  ten  times  its  bulk 
of  water. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  temperature  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  matter  of  speedy  develop- 
ment. In  the  case  of  the  metol- 
hydroquinone  formula,  this  is  specially 
worthy  of  note,  as  the  well-known  effect 
of  low  temperature  on  hydroquinone 
developer  is  very  marked  in  the 
concentrated  solution,  t  herefore,  use 
all  developers,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  at  not  less  than  65°  F. 
The  action  slows  percei)til)]\  as  the 
temperature  falls  below  this,  a  fact 
that  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
prolong  the  action  in  place  of  dilution, 
l>ut  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  resulting 
image  is  as  good  and  full  of  gradation 
as  when  the  temperature  is  higher. 

AJviDitaf^es  and  DisiKliauIagi's 

It  may  be  a^ked  at  this  juncture, 
What  are  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
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cess?  Apart  from  iht-  actual  fact 
that  u  most  remarkable  saving  of 
time  is  effected  in  development,  with 
no  falling  olT  in  quality,  one  has  only 
to  experience  the  task  of  dealing  with 
a  great  number  of  small  films  to 
appreciate  its  value.  When  the  ama- 
teur realizes  that  he  can  fully  develop 
a  dozen  Ensignette.  V.P.K.,  or  other 
small-camera  spools  /;/  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  tuning  each  indi- 
vidual treatment;  when  the  trade 
worker,  with  the  monotonous  round  of 
spools  and  plates  day  after  day,  finds 
that  a  day's  development  can  be 
accomplished  in  an  hour  or  two;  when 
the  Press  photographer,  to  whom 
every  instant  is  valuable,  can  have 
his  fully  developed  negatives  within 
a  minute  of  rushinij  into  the  dark- 
room— then  a  few  of  the  advantages 
will  be  seen. 

For  the  worker  who  has  stood  for 
many  weary  hours  de\i  loping  films 
until  his  arms  ache,  and  who  cannot 
afford  a  series  of  developing  tanks, 
the  methotl  i,hould  be  haiJed  with 
delight.  The  only  disadvantage  that 
is  likely  to  be  set  off  against  the  ad- 
vantatres  is  the  r]iicstion  of  cost.  The 
developer  being  used  in  an  undilutid 
form  is  likely  to  be  more  w'aslelul. 
but  if  care  is  taken  and  the  developing 
dish  is  stood  inside  a  larger  one,  so 
that  all  overflow  can  be  pourc*!  I>ack 
again,  it  is  surprising  how  lonj:  two 
or  three  ounces  of  developer  will  last. 
It  appears  to  keep  better  in  its  con- 
centrated form,  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  until  it  i>  the  color  of 
stout,  and  visibly  loses  its  polenc\ . 
A  plan  that  has  been  adopted  with 
success  is  to  pour  the  used  develo()eT 
back  into  the  stock-bottle  for  future 
use. 

So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes, 
there  appears  to  be  little  difference 
in  the  extent  of  the  developing  powers 
of,  say,  an  eight-ounce  bottle  of  rodinal 


when  used  in  its  concentrated  form  and 
when  used  diluted.  In  the  latter  lorrn 
it  may  make  so  many  gallons  of  de- 
veloper, which  will  develop  so  man} 
lilms  or  plates.  In  the  former  condition 
it  surprised  us  how  many  hundreds 
of  exposures  could  be  dealt  with  beiore 
the  action  perceptibly  weakened,  and 
even  then  it  continued  to  do  duty  for 
some  timi  although  its  appearance 
approximated  to  that  of  ink. 

Anothir  (iood  tonnula 

Another  (k\cIoping  formula,  addi- 
tional to  the  two  given,  and  one  that 
is  well  suited  to  this  rapid  torm  of 
development,  is  the  following: 

Hot  water   lo  uf. 

Sulphite  of  stxla    4  ctt. 

Carbonate  (if  ij<it.ish   301. 

When  dissolved,  add 

Adiirul  

The  good  points  of  Aduroi  as  a 
develojKT  arc  not  fully  appreciated 
by  most  photographers.  The  solu- 
tion has  extraordinarily  good  keeping 
qualities.  It  gives  beautifully  dean 
negatives  f.\duro1  is  also  an  excellent 
bromide  and  ^asli*;hl  developer),  and 
although  similar  in  some  respects  to 
hydroquinone,  has  none  of  this  chem- 
ical's disadvantages  in  the  matter  of 
temi^erature,  etc.  The  ronccntrattd 
solution  given  above  should  be  used 
as  it  is,  but  is  not  quite  so  rapid  in 
action  as  the  paramidophenol  formula 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 
It.  nevertheless,  permits  a  perfectly 
developed  negative  to  be  oljtained 
in  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  If  a  still 
greater  concentration  is  desired  with 
the  Aduroi  formula,  the  carbonaU-  of 
potash  can  be  replaced  with  about 
2  oz.  of  potassium  hydrate,  and  the 
hot  water  reduced  one-half.  It  should 
be  noted  when  making  up  any  of  these 
concentrated  developers  that  the  first 
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mixture  of  the  chemicals  with  the  hot 
water  produces  a  pasty  mass,  which 
rapidiy  clears  on  stirring  in  the  caustic 
alkali  (sodium  or  potassium  bydrate). 
The  amount  of  the  latter  is  determined 
by  this  means,  as  only  suflicient  should 
be  arided  (and  dissolved)  to  clear  the 
solution. 

Innumerable  experiments,  conducted 
with  most  brands  on  the  market,  have 


shown  that  the  foregoing  methods 
apph'  equally  well  to  plates.  The 
piales  should  also  be  well  wetted  tirst 
in  plain  water,  the  developer  poured 
cleanly  on  with  a  single  sweep,  the 
dish  rocked  a  couple  of  limes,  and  the 
j^lates  taken  out  at  once,  rinsed  under 
running  tap.  and  transferred  straight  to 
the  acid-hypo  bath. — ^F.  J.  Mokthieii 
in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


HOW  TO  LEARN  RETOUCHING  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER 

BY  H.  H.  H. 


RETor(Hi\<.!  Oh.  I  don't  go  in 
for  portraits,  therefore  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  retouching.  That,  my 
friend,  is  just  where  you  make  a 
mistake,  or  rather  two  mistakes.  The 
tirst  is  in  thinkinj,'  that  retourhinq  is 
only  of  use  or  interest  to  the  portrait 
worker,  and  the  second  mistake  follows 
— ^like  Euclid's  propositions — from  the 
fir-;t.  /.  r  .  not  "fjoini;  in"  for  retouching 
your  laiid»e;ii>e  or  other  subject  nega- 
tives. For  there  are  very  lew  negatives 
of  any  kind  or  subject  which  cannot 
be  improved  by  a  little  retouching. 
But,  alas!  another  very  common  mis- 
take is,  that  having  found  how  easy 
it  is  to  acquire  the  elements  of  re- 
touching, the  thoughtless  hurry-scurry 
worker  does  far,  far  too  much.  So 
that  the  last  state  of  his  ne^^ative  is 
worse  than  the  lirst:  he  ha->  pen(ille<! 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  As  an  old 
hand  at  retouching,  who  has  from  time 
to  time  taught  several  friends  the 
elements  of  the  matter  in  one  personal 
lessen,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
beginner  to  start  of!  with  ahnost  any 
kind  of  a  subject  rather  than  a  portrait. 
In  a  portrait  we  arc  handicapped  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  being  too  much 
concerned  with  facial  e\i)rrssion; 
secondly,  in  this  work  we  need  the 


delirary  of  handling  whi{  h  only  comes 
after  some  practice.  Therefore  I  say 
leave  portraiture  aside  at  first,  and 
take,  let  us  say.  a  small  landscape 
negative.  Let  this  be  one  that  we 
have  dis(  arded  so  that  we  may  have 
no  qualms  about  spoiling  it. 

Our  requirements  are  very  few  and 
cheap.  First,  a  three  H  pencil  (Hardt- 
muth'>^  in  (  edar  (hexagonal). 

Setond.  >ome  retouching  niediimi 
which  may  be  bought  in  sixpenny 
bottles  from  any  dealer,  or  we  can 
I>repare  our  own  at  next  to  no  cost. 
Take  a  ciuite  clean  and  perfectly  dry 
ordinary  size  medicine  bottle  {e.  g., 
6  or  8  oz.);  half  fill  this  with  good 
turpentine.  Take  a  bit  of  ordinary 
resin  just  about  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry,  or,  say,  twice  the  size  of  a 
full-grown  green  pea.  Crush  into 
powder  and  add  to  the  turpentine  in 
the  bottle.  Then  stand  the  bottle  in 
a  basin  of  warm  water  and  shake 
occasionally.  Then  set  aside  for 
twelve  hours.  Take  now  a  small 
bottle  an  old  clean  scent-bottle  is 
just  the  thing— and  carefully  decant 
about  a  dessertspoonful  of  the  clear 
part  of  the  turpentine  and  resin 
mixture.  Point  the  pencil  with  rather 
long  sloping  cuts  of  the  wood,  laying 
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bare  about  half  an  inch  of  the  lead, 
and  point  the  lead  by  rubbing  on  a 
bit  of  sand-paper,  or  old  file,  or  rough 
ground  glass,  or  a  large  flat  pebble 
from  a  shingle  beach.  The  lead  must 
be  as  sharply  pointed,  as  an  ordinary 
pin. 

Now  with  P.O.P.  make  a  print  from 

the  negative.  Remove  the  back  of 
the  printing  franic;  with  stopper  of 
the  small  scent  bottle  appl\  two  or 
three  (not  more)  drops  of  medium  to 
the  film,  and  then  rub  this  all  over 
the  film  with  a  spiral  or  circular  motion 
usinj^  a  bit  of  clean  dry  lluffless  rap. 
Then  wait  about  ten  minutes  for  most 
of  the  turpentine  to  evaporate.  Mean- 
while, by  means  of  some  books,  tilt 
up  the  front  edge  of  the  printing  frame 
at  a  convenient  angle.  Put  the  work 
table  in  front  of  a  window.  Lay  a 
sheet  of  clean  white  paper  on  the  table 
just  in  front  of  the  negative,  so  that 
when  WL'  look  through  the  negative 
towar<l  the  white  paper  we  have  an 
evenly  lighted  white  paper  acting  as 
a  reflecting  light  background.  Shade 
the  eyes  from  light  by  a  piece  of  stiff 
brown  paper  held  flat  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  by  means  of  a 
piece  ot  broad  elastic,  or  lower  the 
window  blind  so  that  the  eyes  are 
shaded,  but  that  good  skylight  falls 
on  the  paper  reflector.  Now  examine 
the  print  in  a  shady  place.  Note  some 
part  —  probably  in  the  foreground, 
where  there  are  several  small  patches 
of  light  and  shade;  perhaps  a  tuft  of 
grass  showing  some  nearly  white  lines 
and  dark  lines.  Turn  to  the  negative, 
and  begin  by  gently  dotting  and  touch- 
ing with  light  sh(»rt  strokes  these 
lines  and  j)at(hes  of  ncarls  clear  glass. 
At  first  littie  or  no  cIYch  t  semis  t(»  come 
from  our  dots  and  strokes;  but  patience 
and  blacklead  will  begin  to  show  a 
little  presently. 

Do  not  begin  by  confining  your 
"touch"  to  any  particular  kind  of 


<lot  or  stroke,  but  use  all  kinds  of 
touches;  sometimes  a  dot  with  a  tail 
to  it  Uke  a  comma,  sometimes  two  or 
three  lines  close  together,  and  then 
crossed  at  a  slight  angle  by  other  lines; 
sometimes  a  spiral  touch,  sonutime? 
a  wavy  line,  sometimes  a  to  and  fro 
touch,  as  though  trying  to  sharpen 
the  point.  When  your  patience  is 
exhausted  and  \ou  have  done  your 
best  to  fill  up  the  thinnest  parts  of 
the  corner  of  the  negative,  then  take 
another  print  and  compare  the  two. 
If  the  prints  are  not  over  darkly  printed 
probably  yf)ur  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  your  retouching  shows  more  than 
you  expected.  Probably,  also,  you 
will  notice  that  it  prints  rather  more 
''scratchy"  than  you  quite  like.  But 
that  you  will  get  over  with  a  little 
practice  and  experience. 

Do  not  trouble  about  pictorial  con- 
siderations at  first,  but  go  on  making 
experiments  with  first  one  kind  of 
touch  and  then  another,  until  you 
see  for  yourself  just  exactly  how  much 
lead  on  the  negative  is  required  to 
produce  a  certain  effect.  Then  take 
two  small  patches  which  print  a  little 
different  and  work  on  the  thinner  one, 
until  they  print  excatly  the  same 
strength.  This  will  lay  a  good  and 
useful  foundation  of  knowledge  on 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  build  .^iome 
useful  experiments  in  another  chapter. 


'J  ake  ten  i)er  cent,  of  your  time  for 
yourself.  Vou  are  robbing  your  busi- 
ness if  you  don't. — ^MacDonald. 

(Jood  Inisiness  principles  !)acke<i  by 
cjualitN  si)cll  success  in  photography. — 
Snyder. 

The  best  way  to  eliminate  resittings 
is  to  express  a  readiness  to  make  them. 
— Spellman. 


i^'iLjuiz-uu  by  VjOOQle 
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THE  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER»S  MARKET— WHAT 

EDITORS  WANT 


Toe  success  of  the  press  photog- 
rapher depends  upon  his  ability  to 

supply  photographs  which  possess  suf 
ficient  news-interest  to  justify  their 
publication,  and  arc  of  a  technical 
quality  which  will  allow  of  their 
reproduction  by  the  half-tone  process. 

The  first  of  these  points  leads  one  to 
ask.  'What  class  of  subjects  arc  in 
demand  for  press  illustration?"  The 
rcpW  is  that  any  photograph  which 
(iei>icts  some  unusual  occurrence  or 
object,  some  feature  or  phase  of  life 
whii  h  is  seldom  seen,  or,  in  fact, 
anything  which  is  out  of  the  stereo- 
typed "rut /'  b  saleable  if  submitted 
to  the  proper  market,  and  at  a  suitable 
time.  Some  suhjert<^  are  of  value 
only  in  connection  uiih  tonics  of  fugi- 
tive interest,  and  ilie  sales  must  be 
effected  while  that  particular  topic 
holds  the  public  attention.  Other 
su])jects  may  have  n  certain  permanent 
inten^st  to  a  small  section  of  ihe 
j)ublic,  which  some  event  may  enhance 
into  a  general  interest  to  the  whole  of 
the  reading  puUic  For  instance^  the 
present  war  has  cre.it eri  a  general 
demand  for  photographs  illustrating 
the  scenery,  customs,  and  home  life 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  quite  apart 
from  the  pictures  of  actual  warfare. 
Photographers  ha\'ing  negatives  of 
these  subjects  would,  at  ordinary 
times,  probably  find  a  very  limited 
demand  for  prints,  in  connection  with 
niagazines  devoted  to  travel,  etc.,  but 
the  f>iitl)reak  of  war  !ia>  madi'  such 
pictures  of  general  interest,  and  enor- 
mously multiplied  the  demand.  The 
whirligig  of  events  brings  some  sub- 
jects into  prominence  time  after  time, 
so  that  by  watchini;  tlu'  current  news 
one  may  often  plai  c  a  pit  Lure  which  has 
"missed  fire"  on  a  previous  occasion. 


Mere  pictorial  merit  will  never 
effect  a  sale,  except  possibly  to  the 

comparatively  few  publications  which 
specialize  in  artistic  matters.  The 
general  demand  is  for  subjects  of 
topical  interest,  and  the  pictorial 
element  may  be  entirelx  absent,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  photograph 
records  some  fact  which  is  attract- 
ing general  attention.  Tonmiy  Jonts 
(aged  five)  may  be  the  reverse  of 
picturesque,  and  usually  far  from 
interesting,  but  if  Tommy  Jone?  fnged 
five)  has,  by  some  oflicial  blunder, 
been  awarded  the  old-age  pension  to 
whidi  his  grandfather  is  entitled,  he 
becomes  immediately  interesting  as 
the  youngest  olci  ape  pension  on  record, 
and  his  portrait  automaticall\  l  ecomes 
saleable  because  of  the  news  story 
which  it  tells.  A  padlocked  gate  may 
hv  un in t (Testing  and  c<»nin-;oni>!a( c. 
but  if  it  chances  to  lie  the  r,ii.so)i  d'etre 
of  some  important  right  of  way  liti- 
gation, it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a 
photograjjh  of  the  gate  would  be 
acceptable  to  more  than  one  editor. 
The  frie  lanre  will  find  that  the  most 
prot'itabk'  suhjtcts  to  him  are  those 
unconsidered  trifles  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  variDU'-  journals  or  agenries.  and 
those  unforeseen  haj^janings  where 
the  first  on  the  lield  Usually  has  the 
best  chance  of  catching  the  market. 

Most  of  the  big  functions  which  are 
announced  beforehand  are  "covered" 
by  the  stall  photographers  of  all  the 
important  papers,  which  leave  such  a 
limited  market*  open  to  the  free-lance 
that  the  possible  profits  are  very 
doublfttl. 

A  study  of  the  illustrated  "dailies" 
and  "weeklies"  will  do  much  to  leaih 
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one  the  class  of  subject  fworcd  by 
any  particular  publication,  and  will 
suggest  the  most  suitable  market 
for  placing  any  photograph  of  a 
Uniited  interest.  \\Ticre  the  subject 
is  of  wide  general  interest  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  it  is 
through  one  of  the  press  agencies  which 
specialize  in  the  sui)]jly  of  news-photos. 
These  af,'encies  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  newspaper  world  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  every  market  for  any 
class  of  subject,  so  that  they  are  often 
able  to  effect  a  far  greater  number 
of  sales  than  would  he  made  by  the 
photographer  subnuUuig  direct  to 
the  principal  editors.  Of  course,  the 
agencies  charge  a  commisston  for 
their  services,  but  as  they  are  usually 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  prints 
and  undertake  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tribution, the  net  result  is  usually 
more  prolitat>le  to  the  i)h()tograi)her. 
In  submittin.<j  any  photoi^raph.  cither 
direct  or  through  an  agency,  it  should 
be  always  accompaneid  by  a  brief 
but  lucid  description  of  the  subject 
which  it  illustrates.  A  series  of  pho- 
tographs dealing  with  the  same  subject 
matter  may  often  be  made  mure 
saleable  if  accompanied  by  a  short 
descriptive  article  of  a  few  hundred 
words,  and  llie  majority  of  magazines 
using  such  a  series  will  pay  for  the 
literary  matter  in  addition  to  the  fees 
for  photographs. 

"Personality  pictures"  are  always  in 
demand,  and  under  this  head  come 
portraits  (^cither  studio  or  snapshot) 
of  any  prominent  figure  in  political, 
socbl,  or  sporting  circles,  the  Church, 
the  staiie.  or  any  other  sphere  of  life 
which  brings  its  members  into  tlie 
limelight  oi  the  public  guze.  Generally 
Speaking,  the  most  saleable  picture 
of  this  class  are  those  whidi  depict 
their  subjects  in  some  characteristic 
occupation  or  hobby.  The  private 
life  of  a  celebrity  is  usually  a  matter 


of  public  interest,  and  an  informal 
''snap"  of  some  prominent  actor 
taking  a  moorland  tramp,  with  his 
fox*tari«r  and  hla  pipe,  ^ill  probaUy 
command  a  wider  sale  than  a  picture 
of  the  same  man  wearing  one  of  the 
stage  costumes  in  which  he  is  famiUar 
to  the  public.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  remark  that  the  photographer 
of  'personality"  subjects  should 
uphold  the  dignity  of  his  profession 
by  keeping  within  the  prescribed 
Ikiits  of  ^>od  taste.  There  have  been 
many  uncomplimentary  criticisms  of 
the  camera-fiend  and  his  methods,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
the  result  of  some  attempt  to  obtain 
a  snapshot  of  some  prominent  person 
under  somewhat  unf  nr  conditions,  or 
by  the  use  of  some  existing  photo- 
graph in  a  questionable  manner.  The 
ruling  of  tlw  Jockey  Club,  prohibit- 
ing photography  in  the  enclosures  at 
all  the  principal  race-courses,  was 
the  direct  result  of  several  flagrant 
instances  of  bad  taste  on  the  part  of 
certain  photographers,  and  there  is 
one  nobleman's  estate  where  all  cam- 
eras are  forl)i(lden.  as  the  result  of  a 
breach  of  faith  by  a  j^hutographer  {an 
amateur,  by  the  way)  who  was  granted 
permission  to  photograph,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  which  he  ignorcfl. 
It  is  generally  acknowleilged  that 
the  worst  offenders  in  this  direction 
are  the  irresponsible  free-lance  men 
whose  profits  depend  entirely  upon 
the  number  of  sales  which  they  effect, 
and  whose  motto  is,  too  often — 
"Get  pictures  by  legitimate  means  if 
possible,  but  get  pictures."  The  major- 
ity of  staff  photographers  on  any 
journal  of  repute  realize  that  in  the 
end  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  a\oid 
giving  any  unnecessary  ofifoice,  and 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they 
"play  the  ijame." 

One  editor,  under  whom  the  \\Titer 
served,   used   to  impress  upon  his 
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staff,  "You  may  be  journalists,  but 
you  must  not  forget  that  you  arc 
gentlemen;"  and  if  that  maxim  were 
acted  upon  to  a  greater  extent,  we 
should  probably  hear  considerably 
less  about  "  the  unscrupulous  methods 


of  the  press  photographer."  The 
value  of  a  little  tact  cannot  he  over- 
estimated. If  in  getting  a  photograph 
one  also  makes  an  enemy,  the  net 
gain  is  very  douhiSui.—Briiisk  Journal 
of  Fkolograpky* 


rrnvERAivTS  and  taxes 

BY  £.  FREY 


Every  now  and  then  the  time- 
honored  occupation-tax  question  bobs 
up  serenely  in  some  part  of  the  country. 
This  is  generally  the  bugle-call  for 
photographers  of  that  particular  sec- 
tion to  array  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  photo-poUtical  party,  composed  of 
two  irings  or  factions,  pro-  and  anti- 
taxers;  each  party  claiming,  of  course, 
to  have  the  only  platform  and  creed 
which  will  save  the  photographic 
party  from  going  to  everlasting  per- 
dition. The  question  as  to  whether 
the  imposition  of  an  occupation  tax 
is  in  itself  just  or  fair  never  seems  to 
enter  into  either  faction's  consider- 
ation, nor  do  they  try  to  determine 
that — if  such  a  tax  he  just — when, 
how,  or  to  what  extent  it  should  apply. 

I  have  passed  through  tax  and  no- 
tax  periods,  but  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that 
the  tax,  as  appHed  to  many  lines  of 
business,  is  under  certain  circunistanc  es 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  species  of  re- 
fined punishment  or  penalty  in  disguise. 
By  "certain  circumstances "  I  mean, 
that  if  a  man  be  a  full-fledge*]  dti/en 
of  a  country,  State,  and  city,  pa\  s  his 
ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  estate,  per- 
sonal property,  merchandise,  road  tax, 
school  tax,  poll  tax,  and  other  taxes 
incidental  to  municipal  f^overnmrnt. 
then  the  payment  of  an  additional 
occupation  tax  does  feel  very  njutii 
like  a  fine  or  penalty  for  daring  to 


make  a  Iwing  in  the  community  which 
so  cheerfully  receives  all  these  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pho- 
tographers in  some  sections  of  the 
country  who  actually  clamor  to  be 
permitted  to  pay  that  tax.  "Strange 
fr^ks  of  human  nature,''  you  say? 
Po>sil)ly.  Let  us  see.  You  may 
safely  bet  your  last  dollar  that  it  is 
not  patriotism  or  civic  pride  that 
actuates  them  to  pour  their  money 
voluntarily  into  the  State  or  city's 
coffers,  but  the  irresistible  desire  to 
put  some  knock-out  drops  into  the 
itinerant  photographer's  cuj). 

I  am  not  a  travelling  photographer, 
never  have  been,  and  never  expect  to 
be.  and  have,  therefore,  no  apology 
to  make  or  sympathy  to  waste  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  there  is  a  certain 
something  in  my  make-up  that  pre- 
vents mc  from  seeing  why  the  travelling 
man  should  necessarily  always  be  the 
under  dop.  An\-  business  man  is  liable 
to  suffer  occasionally  through  inter- 
lopers— that  is  part  of  the  game;  but 
it  does  not  signify  that  he  should 
throw  up  the  sponge  or  run  to  the 
policeman  for  protection.  Yet  I  am 
emphatic  in  my  belief  that  there  me 
times  when  the  travelling  man  deserves 
all  the  attention  you.  can  afford  to 
give  him  in  regard  to  that  tax. 

Tf.  for  instance,  you  are  a  tax- 
paying  citizen  as  indicated  at  the 
begin^g  of  this  article,  and  if  the 
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views  expressetl  there  arc  tenable,  and 
he  cannot  show  that  he  also  pays  such 
taxes,  then  there  would  be  good  reason 
why  he  should  come  in  for  his  share, 
irrespective  of  whether  the  State  is  in 
the  occupation  tax  or  no  orriiiialion 
tax  column.  He  should  then  be  made 
to  pay  a  reasonable  occupation  tax  in 
every  State»  city,  or  town  he  enters 
for  the  purpose  of  business,  and  should 
pay  it,  not  heraiise  he  enters  into 
competition  with  the  rcsidcuL  pnotog- 
raphers,  but  because  he  has  no  moral 
or  legal  right  to  be  a  parasite  upon  the 
commonweal  til  fron\  which  he  draws 
his  living,  in  other  words,  if  you  are 
paying  taxes  as  a  citizen— in  contra- 
distinction to  photographer — it  is  but 
just  that  he  pay  some  equivalent  for 
the  privileges  which  he  is  enjoying 
alonfj  wiih  you.  Vou  may  possibly 
remind  me  that  you  have  at  present 
no  law  to  justify  such  a  procedure; 
but  '  all  ^ood  things  come  to  him  who 
works  for  them." 

Loud  and  frequent  ''kicks"  are 
also  entered  against  the  solicitor  who 
takes  house-to-house  orders  for  enlarge- 
ment for  outside  copying  houses, 
etc.  Tho.-^e  gents  will  always  be 
rath.'f  louizh  propositions,  since  they 
have,  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law  clause,  a  fairly  good-sized  loop- 
hole; and  they  generally  know  full 
well  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
circumstance. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  tax 
question  which  is,  I  think,  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
business  and  therefore  more  imi>ort- 
tant  til m  the  petit  bickerings  between 
the  resident  and  travelhng  photog- 
raphers, and  that  is  the  adjustment 
of  the  tax  on  a  more  equitable  basis 
wherever  it  happens  to  be  in  force  in 
the  manner  indicated  below. 

In  some  States— possibly  in  all — 
where  the  occupation  tax  law  is  in 
force,  the  taxable  mercantile  lines 


are  graded,  classified,  and  taxed  ac- 
cording to  the  volume  oi  their  business, 
the  amount  of  their  investment,  and 
amount  of  purchases  and  sales;  while 
photographers  are  simply  bunched  as 
a  class  and  put  under  a  jixed  tax, 
without  the  shghtest  regard  to  the 
above-mentioned  conditions.  They 
are  required  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
for  a  stipulated  num])er  of  inhaliitants, 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment, sales,  or  earnings. 

If  you  are  willing  to  admit  that 
professional  photography  is  a  business, 
just  as  much  so  as  anything  else  you 
may  choose  to  call  it.  you  will  have 
no  dUBculty  in  seeing  the  utter  injus- 
tice of  a  law  which  compels  the  pho- 
tographer to  pay  an  amount  of  tax 
which  is  frequently  many  times  in 
excess  of  what  lie  lumld  pay  were  he 
rated,  as  he  should  be,  as  a  business 
man.  This  writer,  for  instance  (now 
located  in  a  no-tax  State),  paid  an 
annual  tax  of  5^20.00  for  many  years, 
while  his  neighbor,  a  merchant  with  a 
capital  several  limes  larger  and  sales 
and  profits  far  outstripping,  mine, 
got  off  with  a  tax  of  only  |6.oo,  and 
even  complained  of  the  enoiroity  of 
the  amount. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  lixtd 
tax  is  anything  but  fair  when  you  note 
how  it  ''works''  even  in  our  own 
ranks  in  its  applii  ation  to  one  photog- 
rapher as  against  another;  or,  does 
it  perhaps  appeal  to  you  as  right  and 
fair  that  the  little  crossroads  photog< 
rapher  or  the  poor,  struggling,  town 
photographer  whose  total  monthly 
receipts  are  S60  or  $70  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  same  amount  of 
tax  as  the  well-established  dty  studio 
doing  a  $500  or  $600  business? 

The  main  fact  I  am  trying  to  drive 
home  is  that  if  photographers  are 
taxed  <U  all,  they  should  certainly  have 
the  legal  right  to  be  taxed  by  the 
same  system  and  standards  as  any 
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other  taxable  legitimate  business — 
on  an  equitable  propt»rlionate  ba>is — 
and  not  in  an  arbitrary,  antiqualed 
manner  like  a  bunch  of  street-conier 
fakers  or  mountebanks;  and  I  believe 
you  can  secure  that  right  by  concerted 
acti(.)n  and  izt  tlins  in  touc  h  with  your 
Stale  sciiiilurs  and  reprci^entatives. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  in  this  article,  and 
though  there  may  not  at  present  be 


any  particular  upheaval  in  progress 
in  your  sei  lion,  it  will  not  hurt  to  do 
a  little  lliinking  along  tlial  line  before 
the  next  spasm  falls  due.  There  are, 
fortunattly,  no  taxes  on  what  we 
think;  the  danger  lies  in  sometiroes 
thinking  too  loud  at  the  wrong  time 
or  in  the  wrong  place,  and  if  this 
artlde  shouki,  perchance,  happen  to 
fall  under  that  heading,  I  commend 
myself  to  your  tender  mercies. 
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Tlie  A  rt  Treasures  oj  Washinglmi : 
An  Account  of  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art  and  of  the  National 
(iallcry  and  Museum,  with  De- 
scriptions and  rritici>nis  ol  Their 
Contents;  including,  ako,  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Works  of  Art  in  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  >T(  -f  Important 
Statuar\  in  the  Ciu.  By  Helen 
W  .  Hendekson.  384  pages  and 
Index,  with  sixty-six  full-page  illus- 
trations. Price,  $3.00  na.  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  191 2. 

Until  very  recently  the  picture- 
lover  had  to  make  the  trip  to  Europe 
to  see  a  collection  ol  pictures  01  any 
note.  Now  the  tables  arc  turning 
and  many  of  the  world's  art  treasures 
are  to  be  found  in  the  great  public 
and  private  palicries  of  this  countr}-. 
While  not  so  great  or  interesting  as 
those  of  New  York  or  Boston,  the  art 
treasures  of  Washington  are  the  pride 
and  delight  of  every  patriotic  American. 
Miss  Henderson's  book  oilers  a  resume 
of  the  best  that  the  city  of  Washington 
affords  in  the  artistic  field.  Before 
rushing  off  to  Europe  in  search  of  art 
it  would  well  repay  many  a  would-be 
traveller  to  *'see  American  art  first." 
The  galleries  of  Washington  contain 
many  treasures  of  more  than  passing 


interest  to  every  American  and  the 
author  presents  an  interesting  account 
of  them  in  her  book. 

The  AnirriKut  Annual  oj  Photography, 
19 13,  Volume  27.  Edited  by  Percy 
Y.  Howe.  328  pages,  illustrated. 
New  York:  The  Aiokican  Annual 
OF  Photography,  Inc.  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York,  general 
sales  agents.  Price,  paper  covers,  75 
cents;  cloth  binding,  $1.25. 

This,  our  only  American  photo- 
graphic annual,  iminoves  steadily  with 
the  passing  years,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  is  well  filled  with  inter- 
esting readinu  ma  Iters  ami  a  well- 
chosen  collection  ol  pictures,  many  of 
them  splendidly  reproduced  in  color. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  diarming  piece 
of  work  h\  Rylami  I'hillips  and  is 
splendidly  printed  on  buff  linen  Cyko. 
Among  other  contributers  we  notice 
portrait  pictures  by  H.  D.  Beach, 
Mary  Carnell,  O.  C.  Conklint:,  Wm. 
Crookc,  L.  A.  Dozer,  Rudolph  Diihr- 
kooj),  Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  W.  S. 
Ellis,  B.  J.  Talk,  Elias  Goldensky, 
Katherine  Jamieson,  Knaffl  Bros., 
S.  li.  lifshey,  and  J.  C.  Strauss.  1  he 
articles  range  from  cinematography  to 
wild  animal  photography  and  itu  kuie 
manj-  papers  of  practical  intcre^t  to 
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the  professional  photographer.  The 
engravings  are  well  made  and 
splendidly  printed  and  we  congratulate 
the  publishers  on  its  handsome  appear- 
ance. It  is  splendid  value  for  the 
price  and  every  photographer  should 
secure  a  copy. 

The  AH  0/  the  Uffim  Palace  and  ike 

Florence  Academy.  By  Ckarles 
C.  Heyl.  Forty-eight  full-page 
illustrations,  334  pages  and  index. 
Price,  $2.00  lief.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  19x2. 

In  this  book  the  author  describes  the 
great  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  Iess> 

important  galleries  of  Florence,  the 
great  collection  oi  the  Pilti  Palace  not 
being  included.  When  we  mention 
that  the  artists  moitioned  indude 
sudl  as  Hi  1  Sarto.  Michelangelo,  Fra 
Angelico,  Eotticelli,  Raphael,  Titian. 
Correggio,  Rubens,  and  Donateilo, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  lesser 
galleries  only  by  onnparison.  To 
the  picture-maker  and  picture-lover 
any  work  by  such  artists  as  are 
mentioned  must  be  of  great  interest. 
Mr.  Heyl  apparently  realizes  that  the 
subject  matter  of  many  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  Old  Masters  is  more  or 
less  unintelligible  to  the  average  ob- 
server, and  so  tries  to  carry  his  readers 
behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  of  the 


times  in  which  the  pictures  were 
painted.  The  book  is  readable  antl 
enjoyable  and  the  illustrations  are  both 
numerous  and  wdl  executed. 

The  British  Journal  Almanac  and 
Photographers'  Daily  Companion, 
1913.  Edited  by  GsoiGB  E.  Browx. 

•    1448  pages,  paper  covers^  50  cents; 

cloth  binding.  Sr. 00.  Postage,  27 
and  37  cents  extra,  respectively. 
Sole  American  sales  agent,  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  9th  Street,  New 
York. 

The  fifty-second  issue  of  this  hardy 
annual  adds  more  pages  to  the  bulk 

of  previous  yc^rs  and  its  1448  pajjc* 
are  full  of  interest,  'fhc  ■'E[)itonH 
ol  Progress"  covers  the  events  ol  tk 
year  thoroughly.  "How  to  Do  It" 
conveys  in  picture  form  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hints.  '*  The  Prac- 
tical Methods  of  Telephotography," 
by  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler,  is  of  unusual 
interest.  "  Recent  Novelties  in  Ai^iar- 
atus"  gathers  together  the  new  appar- 
atus introduced  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Added  to  which  are  the 
thousand  odd  pages  of  advertisements, 
making  one  of  the  most  unique  and 
interesting  books  in  {)hotugraphic  lit- 
erature and  a  book  for  which  w  e  would 
spend  our  last  tifty  cents  and  consider 
it  a  big  bargain. 


TRADE 

The  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton, 
X.Y.,  wislics  ti)  secure  l\v(_-nty-f<  ur  unusually 
go'i'\  phult'graphs  iui  advertising  purposes, 
and  is  prepared  to  pay  unusually  good  puioes 
for  accepted  pictures.  The  foUowing  require- 
ments should  be  taken  into  oonsiderattoo: 

"We  do  not  wish  constrained  poses,  or 
pictures  that  are  manifestly  picture  made 
strikinj^  Ijy  li^lii-ing  Ldecis  that  are  not  natural. 
Neither  do  we  want  pictures  in  which  pro- 
fessional models  and  painted  backgfOUlkto 
lend  an  air  of  artificiali^.  Instead«  we  want 
natural  acenesr-nmde  in  the  hottse,  or  on  an 
outing. 


KOTBS 

"A  photograph  of  a  bit  of  woodland  cr 
me;iduw  or  lake  or  shore,  a  groupinj^  ut  i  h;!- 
dren  or  a  mother  and  child  or  a  child  alu&e- 
a  picture  of  a  family  pet  or  a  bit  of  still  life— 
goue  pictures  of  aU  kinds.  These  and  many 
other  subjects  are  what  we  need. 

"Those  that  will  be  selected  must  be  artisitc 
—  not  "freaky";  simple,  not  conifjlicated. 
just  tlic  sort,  of  pictures  th;it  anyone  may  take 
if  they  have  a  good  camera  (filai  or  plate)  and 
paper,  an  unusually  pleasing  subject,  and  an 
appredation  of  the  beauty  of  natural  rather 
than  artificial  effects. 

"Alflo,  if  Isetwees  now  and  May  t  nest, 
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you  secure  one  or  more  negatives  that  are 
especially  pleasing,  make  clear  prints  of  them, 
and  let  us  see  them.  AU  that  en  sent  us  will 
be  handled  with  the  tttmost  care  and  returned 

to  you.  They  should  be  strongly  prou-ctt-d 
for  mailing  or  expressing,  and  your  return 
address  written  plainly  on  the  wrapper.  A 
letter  should  accompany  them.  Tne  letter 
must  state  style  of  Ansco  used,  whether  Ansco 
film  or  Hammer  dry  plate,  and  grade  of  Cyko 
paper." 

On  May  l,  I9l3,an photographs  remved  will 
be  submitted  to  a  coinmittee  of  four.  For  the 
I^otograph  and  negative  sdected  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  pntpOiB  the  Ansco  Company 
will  pay  $200:  for  tne  second  best,  $150;  for 
the  third,  $100;  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  $50, 
^5,  and  $25  resjjectivcly,  and  for  the  next 
eighteen  in  their  order  of  eligibility,  $10  each. 

This  offer  naturally  is  extended  only  to 
thoae  who  use  an  Ansco  camera,  Ansco  film, 
or  Hammer  dry  plates,  Ansco  chemicals,  and 
Cyko  paper.  All  photographs  sent  in,  and 
which  are  not  purchased,  will  be  returned 
not  later  than  June  i,  1913.  at  which  time 
chedcs  will  be  forwarded  to  those  whose 
negatives  are  purchased.  Look  over  your 
negatives  or  try  your  hand  at  making  the 
kind  of  pictures  required.  The  prises  are 
well  worth  trying  for. 


Professional  photography  has  developed 
possibly  as  much  as  any  other  proffsaion  m 
the  past        years.    This  has  been  a  direct 

result  of  education.  In  another  column  of 
this  issue  appears  the  advertisement  of  a 
special  post-graduate  course  for  professional 
Dhotograpbers  to  be  given  by  " Daddy" 
LiVBLT  at  his  school  in  Tennessee  daring  the 
entire  month  of  March. 


The  school  building. 


Among  the  subjects  treated  liirim;  this 
course  are  several  that  will  appeal  0,  all  pho- 
tographers, and  a  prospectus  shouM  be  applied 
for  and  reservation  secured  at  once  as  the 
enrcdment  is  to  be  limited.  From  what  we 
learn  of  past  postgraduate  terms  of  this 
kind,  given  bv  *'paday**  Livdy,  we  know  the 
one  in  March  will  be  a  greater  success,  and 
any  photographer  attending  will  be  more 
than  rqiaid  for  the  time  and  expam  incurred. 


NOTES  567 

The  fact  that  great  satisfaction  has  been 
given  students  who  have  attended  former 
special  as  well  us  regular  terms  in  the  Southern 
SdbotA  ot  Photography  enables  na  to  recom- 
mend this  school  without  hesitancy. 


The  following  extracts  from  a  circular 
issued  l)y  Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  arc  of 
qpedal  interest  to  every  photographic  dealer, 
few  of  whom  seem  to  reause  the  rapid  strides 

the  m'sf inn  picture  industry  is  making: 

"Wiliiin  the  past  six  years  the  motion- 
picture  business  has  developed  from  .1  small 
novelty  proiK)sitiun  into  an  enormous  industry, 
with  an  annual  business  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that 
no  system  of  selUng  yet  devised  could  kem 
up  with  its  .idvancemcnt.  It  has  now  reached 
such  vast  proportions  that  modem  merchan- 
dizing methcxls  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  adequate  service  to  the  actual  existing 
demand. 

"The  motion- picture  business  rightly  belongs 
to  the  photo-supply  dealer?,  as  it  requires  a 
knowle<lge  of  pin pto^rajihy,  projection  and 
optics  not  possessed  by  exchange  men  in 
general. 

"There  are  practically  no  motion-picture 
concerns  devoting  themselves  to  the  sale  of 

machines  and  supplies,  and  there  is  little  if 
any  local  representation.  This  unorganized 
condition  of  the  supply  end  offers  the  enter- 
prising photo-supply  dealer  an  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  great  profits  which  uiis  phase 
of  the  business  yields. 

"  In  your  town  there  are  a  number  of  motion- 
picturc  theatres  which  arc  in  constant  need 
of  new  appliances  and  supplies  of  some  kind, 
and  if  you  w  ill  make  a  careful  canvas  among 
this  trade,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  you 
handle  motion-picture  apparatus,  you  will  be 
able  to  sell  not  only  luKh-K''^'''"  projection 
machines  l)ut  the  subsecjuent  supplies  as  well." 

Bi'RKF.  &  James  are  issuing  a  special  bulle- 
tin devoted  to  motion-picture  matters,  and 
will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  dealers  who  are 
anxious  to  enter  this  field. 


There  ts  an  tmusually  good  opportunity 

for  a  first -cl.iss  photographer  to  open  up  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  advertised  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Look  it  up. 


CBBmSTKY  is  an  exact  science  and  the 
best  results  are  only  obtained  when  quantities 
and  qu.ilities  are  strictly  attended  to.  When 
purchasing  metol,  ortol.  glycerin,  etc.,  it  is 
best  to  specify  and  call  for  Hauff's  metol.  r.rtol 
or  pi  vein,  and  know  what  you  are  getting. 
G.  t}KSSBRT,  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  the 
sole  importer  ol  these  developers  mto  the 
United  States,  which  are  dtsttngnished  by  a 
little  white  ticket  on  each  original  juckage. 
Insist  on  the  name  and  label.  They  are  yuur 
guarantee  for  quality. 
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WILSON'S  Photographic  Magazine 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Mk5.  HnwARi)  T..  Wn.soN,  Pnbli?;her  and  Proprietor 
MK!a.  Edward  L.  Wilson  and  T.  Dixon  T£NNant,  Editors 
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EDITORS'  TABLE 

Burroughs,  WELLCouii  &  Co.,  of  "  Tabloid"  ness.  an  1  tlK  ami  - jik  tii-cnt  that  photography 
photo-chemical  fame,  issue  .innually  .1  p*"  ket  is  to  be  inolu  li  il  in  'is  curriculum  is  bound  to 
exposure  record  and  diary.  The  1913  edition  arouse  mcjre  than  uriinary  interest, 
is  now  on  the  markt^t.  It  is  a  handy  and  thor-  Always  progressive,  the  University  of 
otishly  reliable  little  refoenoe  book,  full  of  Syracuse  has  been  quick  to  realize  the  impor- 
taows  and  other  useful  information  in  compact  tant  part  photography  is  playing  in  both  the 
form.  It  also  contains  the  "Wellcom<  E.xpn  technical  and  artistic  history  "f  the  world, 
sure  Calculator,"  which  offers  the  i>unp!t.->L  It  has  also  realized  that  though  its  applications 
and  quickest  methfxl  of  fintling  the  correct  arc  wonderfully  broad,  photography  is  still 
exposure  for  any  m  l  every  subject.  This  in  its  infant  when  aimpareil  to  its  future- 
feature  of  the  bu  k  alone  makes  it  worth  possibilities. 

several  times  its  purchase  price,  which  is  fifty        To  properly   provide  for   thorough  and 

cents,  at  your  dealer's.    Ever>'  hand-camera  scientific  sttidy  and  research  in  this  important 

user  can  improve  his  ui  rk  an  1  sUc  im  ncy  science  and  t  i  [ilace  America  scientifically, 

by  consulting  the  Wellcome  Exposure  Record  as  she  now  is  commercially,  in  tfic  lead,  is  the 

and  Diary,  purpose  of  this  new  department. 

  The  Department  of  Photography  will  roost 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Entertainment  a()propriately  be  conducted  in  connection 

Committee  of  the  Professional  Photog-  with  Ine  CfsUcge  of  Fine  Arts. 
RAPHERs'  Club  of  New  York  to  consider       The  main  feature  to  be  kept  in  view  will  be 

new  features  for  the  coming  Sixth  Annual  the  thorough  grounding  in  both  theory  ani 

Ball.  to  be  held  on  February  12.  1913,  at  the  practice  in  every  branch,  enabling  studenls  i'j 

Hotel  Majestic.  New  York,  the  committee  take  a  decree  in  photography,  and  tO  spedalise 

announces  that:  "As  there  is  no  other  function  in  its  various  branches, 
which  draws  together  a  greater  number  of       The  course  is  remarkably  complete,  embrac- 

lovers  of  art  than  a  fine  concert  they  have  ing  t!io  -  imilific  study  of  light  from  bf)th  the 

secured  the  services  of  the  Hoa<l!ey  Musical  optical  an  i  chemical  standpoints.    The  «>n- 

Society,     Brookljm's     foremost     symphony  struction.  11  c,  an  i  c  hoice  of  lenses,  the  thco- 

orchestra  of  sixty  men,  with  .an  interesting  reiical  and  practical  use  of  the  camera  in 

program  of  a  high  musical  standard,  compris-  various  types;  tlie  study  of  photographic 

ing  orchestral,  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers,  emulsions.    Tbeoiy  and  practice  in  color* 

the  det^ls  of  which  will  be  announced  at  a  sensitive  plates,  and  color  filters;  dex'dopment. 

later  date."  includinj^  tlie  a^  tion  of  developers,  and  the 

Coming  as  it  docs  during  the  New  York  tentative  an  !  time  methods  of  development, 
State  Society's  Annual  Convention,  such  an  and  the  sciemiir  at'ti  r  tn  at'iu.nt  -f  r. -gatives: 
interesting  event  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  various  modem  printing  proct^es;  enlarge- 
all  visiting  photographers,  who  are  cordially  raent  and  reduction;  sterconopie  work  and 
invited.  advanced  courses  in  color  pfocesses,  studio 
  work,  photo,  and  mechanical  processes:  photo- 

The   University   of   Svraci  se,    N.   Y.,  micrography;  spectrography:  advan  ■  1  rmul- 

enjoys  a  nation-wide  repulaliua  fur  thorough-  sion  making  and  scientific  plate  tcstmg. 
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Experiment  with  Argo 


No»  1  -  Make  five  exposures-coirectly  timed-from 

the  negative,  using  Argo  and  any  other  developing 
paper  you  choose.  Use  the  developer  recommended 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  respective  papers.  De- 
velop one  Argo  print  and  one  of  the  other  paper  for 
20  seconds;  one  each  for  45  seconds;  and  one  each 
for  1  minute,  1  %  minutes  and  2  minutes.  Fix  and 
wash  as  usual.  There  will  be  scarcely  any  difference 
between  tlie  five  Argo  prints.  None  of  them  will 
* 'block'*  in  the  shadows. 

Argo  has  latitude  in  development 
not  possessed  by  any  other  paper. 

This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  the*  *No-Trouble"  paper. 

No.  2  -  A  harder  test  -  Perform  the  above  experi- 
ment, but  use  the  developer  recommended  by  the 
competing  paper  manufacturer  for  both  Argn  and 
the  other  paper. 

Argo  not  only  has  greater  latitude, 
hut  also  yields  good  prints  in  the 
developer  recommended  by  other 
manufacturers. 

Another  advantage  of  the   *'No-I  rouble"  paper. 

Look  for  the  DEFENDER  shelves,  or  lend 
to  us  for  booklet  and  name  of  uearedt  dealer. 


DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
ARGO  PARK  ROCHESTER,  Y« 


PImM  IBMtiOtt  WlUON'S  M ACAntlBt    '  (9) 
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WANTED 


A  po-ilii,ii  iij  a  lirul-chiM  »tu<lio  in 

 Scuthi-rn  states,  by  eipcritnccd  lady 

pbotoirapbcT.  Cm  do  ail  parta  of  the  work  and  do 
it  WKll.    Address.  Box  1     Orchard  Park,  N  .Y. 

PflR  Q  A  I  l>  ^ "HavBiui  Studio," 
run  OnLC    JBrk.wnvillf.  h'Ifl.,  at  a  cr'>at  fmr- 

§ain  for  f-p.jt  <  anh     Jteins  soltl  on  «<  ooun:  <.l  lUr 
eath  uf  O.  i'lcrre  Havcna.    For  {Mrticulars  addrcaa 
Mrt.  O.  P'mn  HanaH,  9i  W.  Clnireh  Strwt*  Jaek- 


PnCITinKI  ^':>""^''  -"^'tw  York,  by  gcDtleau 
rUOl  I  lUlv  o(  the  hifiioat  ezperienre  ia  the  OT- 
■uintaoB  ofphotompbie  Morea  wholesale.  rci«a. 
or  studio.  Holdi  the  kigliMt  diploma  offered  ia 
London  for  photo-ehenuatry.  Haa  an  nhaustiv* 
knowMgo  of  ptiotoKraphy  in  colors  and  baa  two 
Workable  pro*^***'*  for  printine  Autorhromea  and 
other  scri-cn  pi  itcs  nn  pa|>t  r.  Kpfcrrtirps  from  tl>« 
Ipading  workers  ami  »cieatiata  throushout  tho  worid. 
Address  A.  H.  H..  10  V«niOB  Ptaoa,  ~ 
Row.  I.on'lon.  Enirlanil. 


ROCK  BOnOM  PRICES  M  CmwH.  Lmmm.  smI 
Mtloflnphlc  Suppllti.  Why  pay  exorbitant  prieco 

for  yotir  photographic  aocessorien  when  you  can 
obtain  from  u»  everything  you  need  in  your  photo- 
gnpbie  woric — whether  amateur  or  profeaoional — 
•t  I 


New  BARQAIN  LIST  lust  off  pnm 
8CNO  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 
Wt  FHNm  Stf«ft  NIWYORK  t 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AGCES$ORI£S 

Send  your  name  for  the  largest 
illustrated  catalogue  of  photo- 
graphic studio  skylight  acces- 
sories ever  published. 

KOUQH  &  CALDWELL  CO. 


HOth  St.  and  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx 

Naw  Yowc  cmr 


A  STUDIO  IN  CANADA 

The  finest  studio  in  Canada, 
situated  in  the  Birks  Building, 
Montreal  (the  Tiff  any  s  of 
Canada),  to  rent  May  1st, 
1913. 

A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

for  openiiig  up  a  biancK  or 
starting  a  new  busmess  for 
high  cUss  portnituie.' 

Montreal  isgroYvingmwealdi 
faster  than  any  other  city  on 
the  American  Continent 


RENT,  $36.00 


BENRY  BIRKS  &  SON,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 


IN  Man'h,  1913,  "Daddy"  Lively  will  hold  his  .\miuiil  Post-Gradimtc  oiupm."  for  mm 
and  women  photojfraphers  who  want  to  "brush-up"  on  studio  work,  gt-t  all  the  lati-st 
notions  in  printing,  developing,  lighting,  mounting,  artistic  retouching  and  etching,  etc 

All  LioRTiNOfl  Pkodvckd  and  TAroHT-FLAtn  Liobt.  ELicratc  Lionv 
Dat  Liobt,  The  New  Wutdow  Ewrzcn,  Hohb  PoBTRAiTcmx. 

Special  Inatruetiona  in  Color  Photocraphy.  One  whole  month  of  real  work  under  "Daddy"  Lively. 
Write  at  once  for  proKram  of  Stwiiil  rost-Ciraduate  Course  for  professionals  duhoK  1913.  Litnitod 
number  enrolleii. 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY        W.  S.  Uwlr,  PrM.,  HclHNHvate.  T«w. 


Send  25  cents  in  Stamps  and  we  will  Mall  You  a  50-cent  Bottle  of 

SIIVIPLEX  INTENSIFIER 


THIS   OFFCR   IS  GOOD   ONCE  ONLY 


Htt 


u  a  postal  card  to  that 
will  be  promptly  returned 


SIMPLEX  INTENSIFIER  gives  permanent  results;  requires  but  one  balh.  Keeps  tadc^nitely; 
can  be  uaed  until  coosumed.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use.  ProdiKe*  any  degree  oi  intetuification; 
wodu  upon  dllwr  wet  oc  dnr  MHtiva.  Doea  not  vaaulale  tlie  film  6t  tbe  aegattve;  iuw  no 
oidwHugb  lHUNibrilliMlMdi»^«9|M|ierwidiia 


SIMPLEX  INTENSIPICR  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mention  Wilson's  'tajarina  in  oonneotion  with  this  offer. 


Pleaae  mention  WOSON'S  Ma(MSINB.  (KQ 


Christmas  Memories  '"^'"f  pleasant   scenes   for  future 

years   renertions.     rictures  always  keep 
the  memory  clear  of  our  former  happy  days. 


Your  knowledge  of  the 

''Agfa"  Products 

gives  you  confidence  in  making  gifts  of  "Agfa'' 
Products  to  your  photographic  friends 

"Agfa"  Metol    ^^Agfa"  Hydro 
"      Ortol        "  Eikonogen 
"      Pyro  Glycin 
«      Amidol      "  Rodinal 


All  these  are  stocked  by  representative  photo  dealers 


BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS 


213-215  Water  Street 


New  York 


Canadian  AEcnts,  .Messrs.  Hupfeld.  Ludecklni:  &  Cfl..  J  St.  Helen  St..  Montiejl,  Can. 


produces  essentially  the  same  results  which  are  obtained 
from  other  Coal-tar  developers. 

It  is  economic  by  resison  of  slow  exhaustion  and  the 
only  one  producing  fog-free  negatives. 

It  has  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  hands. 

SAMPLE  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE  FROM 

SGHERING  &  GLATZ,  150  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT  SILENT  SHUTTERS 

It  ought  not  to  take  a  great  amount  uf  your  gray  matter  to  figure  out  the  kind  o(  a 
Studio  Shutter  you  want  for  your  outfit,  simply  consider  the  scientific  construction  and 
working  principles  of  the 

Note  How  Simple 

doing  away  with  Cogs, 
ing  Wings,  etc.  Elntirely 
"opens  without  a  sound  " 
unknown  to  the  sitter  and 
preciates  what  that  means. 
SILENT  by  name, 
-the  ONLY  SILENT 

"SILENCE  IS 
SI  LENTS  are  patented 
Conley  Camera  Company.  For  sale  by  all  jobbera.  Be  sure  your  order  reads 
S-I-L-E-N-T,  and  accept  no  other.  Its  best  recoirunendation,  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users.  We  also  manufacture  an  extensive  line  of  HIGH  GRADE  Folding 
Cameras,  View  Camera?  Magazine  Cameras,  Success  Vignetters,  Plate  Holders,  etc 

CONLEY  CAMERA  CO.      Rochester,  Minn. 

Please  mention  Wilson's  Macazinb.  (12) 
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celebrated  Silent  Shutter. 

They  Are  Made, 

Ratchets,  VjJves,  Scrap>- 
pneumatic  therefore  it 
and  the  exposure  is  made 
every  photographer  ap- 
SILENT  Shutten  arc 
SILENT  in  operation. 
Studio    Shutter  made. 

GOLDEN." 

and  made  only  by  the 


Series  II  Lenses  F/4.5 

FOR  DARK  STUDIOS 

have  phenomenal  speed  and 
brilliance  of  image.  The 
depth,  softness,  and  roundness 
may  be  regulated  to  a  nicety 
simply  by  revolving  the  front 
of  the  mount. 


Wdte  for  ojf  new  caulogtw  with  Help*  to  Photo(r>p(icn. 

IXyLOI^-flGPSOlJ  C9 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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More  Convenient 

Safer 


ARGO: 

EZY-CLOSE 

BOX- 

500 

sheets 

Hard 

POST  CA 
4H  X  5^  ] 

■I 

13.13  net 
3  15  •■ 

Soft 

34  X  44 

-1" 

3.15  '■ 
2  50  •• 

3»«  X  3V4 

2.50  " 

SURFACES: 

2H  X  44 

24  X  34 

a  ^  0 
£  c  3 

it  0 

.22 

2.50  •• 
2.30  '• 

Gloss 

24  X  24 
44  x54 

<-  c 
■ 

2.10  " 
3.50 

Matte 

(For  4  X 

5  and  « 

hen  cut 

ID  hh 

If  «• 

•ch 

sheet  cives  proper 

trim  for  prints 

from  2.' 

k  Brownie  tiegatire) 

Velours  (semi-gloss) 

Above  prices 

given  anyone  who 

makes  prints  to  sell 

DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

ARGO  PARK  Branchea  in  Principal  Cidea  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ANNUAL  of  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1913 

27th  YEAR  OF  THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  ANNUAL 
READY  NOVEMBER  25,  1912 

Practiced  Articles  on  the  Latest  Photographic 
Subjects  by  Prominent  Workers.    Pictures  of 

Unusual  Interest 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
EDITION  ALWAYS  SOLD  SOON  AFTER  PUBLICATION 

Paper  edition,  75  centa.    Poatage,  1 5  centa.        Cloth  edition,  $1.25.    Poatage,  20  cents 

ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  122  E.  25th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  Wilson's  Magazinb.  (14) 
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DO  YOU  REALIZE 

Tliat  the  Bght  at  tlut  Muon  of  the  year  A 
liM  only  about  ono^hird  the  adniici 
powor  at  oonqiarodi  with  July  &  Angutt  ■ 

YOU  CAN  SAVE 

A  great  many  renttings  by  uaing 


THE  CENTRAL  "SPECIAL" 

b  the  fastest  plato  on  the  American  Market  combining 


"SPECIALS"  CERTAINLY  SHINE 

at  this  tuna  of  tho  yoar. 

CENTRAL  DRY  PLATE  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
N.  a-AU  Wido^wako  Deakfs. 


waaBHCHCpflOBBBPOOBPoooapoaoBOPacw 

You  fliay  not  be  able  to      to  Europe  to  itn^  tbe  world's 
greatest  works  of  art,  but  you  can  beoome  fstniliar 
widi  them  by  readUag 

series  offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  tbe  study 
of  tbe  great  galleries  of  Europe 


The  Art  of  tbe  Louvre 
The  Art  of  the  Phti  Palace 
The  Art  of  the  Vatiean 

The  Art  of  the  Netherland  Galle 
The  Art  of  the  Dresden  Gallery 


The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy 

The  Art  of  the  National  Oallery,  Lond. 

The  Aft  of  the  Ptado 

The  Art  of  the  Belgian  Oalleries 
The  Art  of  the  Munich  Galleries 


The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Oalleries 

^ofusely  Illustrated  with  Full-page  ^ates 

Decorative  Clotb.    Featker-wei^Kt  Paper.    Eack  volume  contains  at 


least  iorty  Duo^ravurss  from  Orif^inals  selected  witb  eare  and  judginent 

PRICE.  y^OO^EACH 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  122  East  25tb  St.,  New  York 
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Enlargements  on 


HETO 


Have  the  quality — give  the  effect 
-bring  the  price  of  contact  prints. 

Try  the  new  Carbon  Black 
Buff  Stock. 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

AUDealm, 
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The  SIMPLIFIED  DEVELOPING  AGENT 
for  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS 

If  you  make  your  own  developer,  make 
it  right — ^make  it  easy — ^make  it  econom- 
ically. 

Just  add  the  sodas,  bromide  and  wood 
alcohol  to  an  ounce  of  TOZOL.  There's 
nothing  so  simple — nothing  so  good  for 
developing  papers. 

TOZOL  costs  less — goes  further. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

At  Yowr  DetOgrs, 
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EFFECTIVE  QUALITY 

The  many  good  photographers  who  use 

EASTMAN 

i-.  M,    AND  Tg*^ 

PLATINUM 

Are  aware  of  the  value  of  effective  quality. 
Tfae  indescribable  tone  and  texture  of  an 

E.  B.  or  E*  S.  print  is  appreciated  on  sight. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

At  VbiirDwaiarj; 
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PLATES 


It  s  but  a  short  step  from  a  good 
negative  to  a  good  print.  The  first 
step,  however,  is  a  good  plate. 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30  is  the  only  plate 
that  combines  extreme  speed  with 
the  fineness  of  grain  and  delicate 
gradations  of  the  ideal  portrait  plate. 
Use  Gilt  Edge  30  on  the  dark  days. 

Ifs  the  speed  that  has  been  increased — 

not  the  price. 

SEED  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Am  Your  DetOm^a. 
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The  New  Artura  Printer. 

The  distinct  advantages  of  the  Artura  Printer  are  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  designed 
by  practical  developing-out  paper  printers  who  Rnow  the 
essential  points  of  a  machine  for  this  worK,  and  is  manu- 
factured by  sKilled  mechanics  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  the  profession. 

It  is  substantially  constructed  on  scientific  principles — 
is  positive  in  its  action  and  rapidly  and  easily  manipu- 
lated. The  cabinet  has  a  14  x  17  drop  leaf  at  either  side 
to  hold  the  paper  and  exposed  prints  and  occupies  only 
24  X  37  inches  of  floor  space. 

The  Artura  Printer  i.s  the  most  practical  and  conveni- 
ent device  on  the  market  for  printing  Artura  and  other 
gaslight  papers. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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Take  a  new  grip  on  your  business 
with  the  new  albumen  printing-out 
paper.    It  creates  a  new  method  of 

expression — gives  greater  range  to 
your  individuality. 


Matte-Surf  ace^  Ready  Sensitized, 
Four  Grades. 

Widest  range  of  tones  and  effects,  yet 
is  simple  and  certain  in  manipulation. 

Tour  Stock  House  has  it 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  Y. 

1==================^=^===^===- 
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EASTMAN  TESTED 

ACETIC  ACID 

Eastman  Tested  Acetic  Acid  is  abso- 
lutely clear — shows  no  discoloration 
because  it  is  never  contaminated  by  contact 
with  wood, 

Eastman  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  contains 
99%  pure-  acid.  Eastman  Acetic  Acid 
Number  8  contains  289^  pure  acid, 

Eastman  Tested  Acetic  Acid  is  only 
sold  in  glass  bottles  or  carboys.  Buy  the 
original  bottle  and  be  sure  of  strength 
and  purity. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N. 

At  your  Dealers, 
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GET  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  MARK  OF 

"  Chemical  Certainty. ' ' 


Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  are 
tested  for  photographic  purity- 
tested  for  strength— tested  for 
uniformity. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  Your  DtaUr** 
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EVERY  DAY  A  FULL  DAY 


PORTRAIT  SKYLIGHT 


NO  POSTPONED  SITTINGS  WHERE 
COOPER  HEWITT  LIGHT  IS  USED 

Vou  can  make  an  appointment  for  any  time 
in  the  day,  or  night,  with  the  certainty  of 
giving  your  customer  full  satisfaction,  by 
using  COOPER  HEWITT  light. 

Don't  misunderstand:  YOU  CAN  MAKE 
JUST  AS  GOOD  PORTRAITS  BY 
COOPER  HEWITT  LIGHT  AS  WITH 
THE  BEST  DAYLIGHT. 

WRITE  FOR  P.  B.  BULLETIN 

Reference  by  Permission : 

Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald    Mr.  Benj.  J.  Falk 
Mr.  William  H.  Raw       The  Campbell  Studios 

Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company 

EIGHTH  AND  GRAND  STS.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


THE 

British  Journal  Pliotograpliic  Almanac 

19  13 

52d  YEAR.  READY  DECEMBER  10,  1912 
Place  Yonr  Order  Now.     Edition  Always  Sold  Oot  Early 

THE  "B.  J."  ALMANAC  APPEALS  TO  THE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL, THE  AMATEUR,  AND  THE  DEALER 

THE  MOST  COMPLETE  VOLUME 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION 

Special  articles  referring  to  DARK  ROOM,  **HOW  TO 
DO  IT,"  FORMULAS  FOR  DAILY  WORK  AND 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 

Paper,  1000  pages,  50  cents  Cloth,  1000  pa^,  $1.00 

Postage,  27  cents  Postage,  37  cents 

FOR  SALE  BY 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON,  122  East  25th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THIS  CIRKUT 
PICTURE  SOLD  $1126.00  WORTH 
OF  PRINTS 


There  Is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
reaping  this  profit  from  Cirkut  Photography  in  your 
locality.  Lodges,  family  reunions,  conventions, 
graduating  classes,  all  want  Cirkut  Pictures.  They 
are  easy  to  make  and  easy  to  sell. 

"The  Cirkut  is  unquestionably  the  most  profit- 
able  proposition  in  the  photographic  field. 

SEND  FOR  BOOK 


Century  Camera  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


It  requires  a  distinctive  paper 
to  make  a  distinctive  enlargement. 


a: 


7 


]rhm  Black 


riTi 


meets  the  most  exacting  requirements — 

gives  enlargements  equaled  only  by  contact 
prints. 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
At  yur  DfUrt.  . 
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F)N£  ARTS  LJWAi^Y 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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